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OR, THE DISCARDED QUEEN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MERCHANT-VESSEL, 


Tne incidents of our story belong to the latter 
period of the reign of David II, King of Scotland. 
This reign, which lasted thirty years, constituted 
perhaps one of the most disastrous epochs in Scot- 
tish history. An almost incessant series of hosti- 
lities prevailed with England; and twice were the 
mvading armies of Edward III pou@ed like an 
overwhelming torrent upon all the southern coun- 
ties of Caledonia. In the year 1346 King David 
crossed the frontier with his army, to attack the 
English force which lay encamped near Durham. 
Then was fought the tremendous battle of Nevill’s 
Cross, in which the Scots were defeated and King 
David was made prisoner, together with some of his 
bravest peers and most disiinguished knights. 
Amongst these chieftains was Sir William Douglas, 
better known in the Scottish history of that period 
as the fierce Knight of Liddesdale. 

King David and most of these high personages 
were subsequently detained prisoners in England 
for a period of eleven years. 

During this lengthened absence and captivity of 
their monarch, the Scotch were gov@érned by a 
Regent, the Lord High Steward. At last Kiag 
Edward proposed to liberate the unfortunate David 
on payment of a ransom of one hundred thousand 
pounds—an enormous sum in those days, and equi- 
valent to about, tao millions of our present cur- 
rency. Scotland had for long years experienced 
the impoverishing effects of desolating wars ; and 
the intelligence of so large a ransom bcing de- 
manded, was received with consternation by the 
masses of the people. The great feudal barons 
divided into two parties,—one espousing the causc 
of the captive King and advocating the payment of 
the ransom, the other with equal carnestness insist~ 
ing upon the continnation of the Regency until 
better terms could be obtained from England for the 
release of David. The Scottish Parliament decided 
in favour of the views adopted by the Royal party in 
Opposition to those set forth by the Regent’s party ; 
and after some negotiation with the English Go- 
vernment, Scotland agreed to pay the ransom by 
instalments running over a series of ten years, 
King David was accordingly released from capti- 
vity in London; and he returned to his own 
country. But some of the barons and knights who 
had shared his evil fortunes after the battle of 
Nevill's Cross, were detained in London as hostages 
for tho payment of the ransom by the Scottish Par- 
liament ; and amongst these was the Knight of 
Liddesdale. 

The liberation of King David filled with dismay 
many of the great Scottish nobles who had voted 
against the payment of the ransom and had advo- 
cated an indefinite prolongation of the Regency. 
King David was not naturally vindictive : but still 
it ot impossible to calculate to what extent mis- 
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fortune, captivity, and suffering for the long period 
of eleven years might have embittered his temper, 
and might prompt him to persecute those who by 
objecting to the payment of the ransom, had vir- 
tually voted for his prolonged exile at the English 
metropolis. The Regent himself had little or no- 
thing to fear on this score ; for ho was an upright 
and just man—and so far from having countenanced 
his self-constituted partisans, he had done all that 
lay in his power to disarm their opposition and to 
induce them to vote in favour of the King’s imme- 
diate restoration. Besides, the Lord High Steward 
was a near relative of David ; and he was likewise 
so generally popular that it would not have been 
safe for the restored Sovereign to render him the 
object of persecution, even if he were so inclined. 
But though the Regent, for all these reasons, felt 
himself completely safe, it was very different with 
the nobles who had sought to make his great name 
a rallying-cry in their opposition to the Royai party. 
Immediately, thererore, on the decision of the par- 
liament being pronounced, and the return of the 
King becoming imminent, these nobles fled from 
their homes,—somo into England, some to Ireland, 
and some to France. This happened in the year 
1357. 

Amongst the great barons who thus quitted their 
native country through terror of the King’s probable 
vengeance, was the Earl of Caithness. He was a 
Lowland or Saxon peer, possessing large estates in 
the counties south of Edinburgh ; and his ancestral 
home was the far-famed Roslin Castle. He was a 
widower at the time of his flight: he possessed an 
only child, a daughter: but he had adopted, or at 
least reared from their infancy a boy and girl, the 
two orphan children of a deceased friend. The Earl 
of Caithness fled with this little family, and with a 
few faithful retainers, to France, where he was well 
received by the Royal Court at Paris: for France 
was at war with England, and the Scotch being 
looked upon as the natural enemies of the 
Southrons, were always held in high esteem by the 
French nation. For nearly seven years did the 
Earl of Caithness reside in Paris,—during which 
period his daughter and the two orphans expe- 
ricnced all the advantages of that instruction which 
the superior civilization of the French even in those 
days was enabled to afford. But after a little while 
the Earl of Caithness was enabled, by the interest of 
powerful friends in Scotland, and by the kindly in- 
tervention of the French King, to make his peace 
with David II; and it was with jovful feclings that 
he prepared to return to his native land. 

War still continued between England and 
France; and as the North Sea wis covered with 
English cruisers, it was unsafe for the Kail to at- 
tempt to cross to the Scottish shore in a French 
ship. He accordingly determined ypon proceeding 
to Holland and embarking at Rotterdam. ‘Thither 
the nobleman, with his family and dependaats, 
travelled by easy stages; and it was in the com- 
mencement of the month of May, of the year 1364, 


that the embarkation took place at the Dutch port 
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A merchant-vessel of large size, and affording all re- 
quisite accommodations, wes about to saibfor Leith ; 
and it was in this ship that the passage was taken, 
But just as the anchor was about to be weighed, 
a boat was seen approaching from the shore; 
and the captain gave the order for his ship to remain 
at its moorings, until the boat came alongside. 
It was pulled by two stout rowers; and it conveyed 
two passengers. One was a tall man of martial 
dress and distinguished appearance, and who looked 
in every sense the stern stalwart warrior well ac- 
quainted with battle-ficlds. He wore a military 
travelling-suit; and on the breast of his tight- 
fitting tunic was embroidered a large red cross, in- 
dicative of the Order of Knighthood to which he 
belonged. His age was in reality about forty, 
though he looked some few years older, as his Siair 
was slightly grizzled from its natural darkness, but 
evidently more from the hardships of the camp 
than from the influence of the hand of time; be- 
cause his keen piercing dark eyes had lost none of 
their youthful fires—and when he spoke, the white, 
strongly set, and perfect rows of teeth gleamed be- 
neath hie moustache. Ilis companion—or rather 
we should say his squire, or page—was about ten 
years younger, considerably shorter in stature, but 
still had a bold martial appearance. In the bottom 
of the boat were two large mail-trunks, or packing- 
cases, containing the armour and other effects be- 
longing to the Knight and his attendant. 

he boat came alongside the merchant-ship ; and 
one of the rowers, on being hailed by the captain, 
requested a passage to Leith on behalf of the 
Knight and his squire. The captain looked em- 
barrassed for a few moments; and then frankly an- 
swered that much as it would please him to comply 
with this demand, it was impossible, for that the 
entire cabin-accommodations had been engaged by 
the Earl of Caithness and his party. 

“Little reck I for cabin-accommodation,” said 
the Knight, whose voice was strong and sonorous, 
but very far from disagreeable, and whose manuer 
had a mingled sternness and courtesy; “ for thosc 
who have often reposed upon the battle-field, can 
slumber as well upon the hard deck of a ship as 
upon a couch of down. Besidos, if I mistake not, 
the wind is fair and the passage will be short.” 

The Earl of Caithness, well versed in heraldic 
symbols and chivalrous distinctions, had already 
recognised upon the breast of this Knight the cross 
of the Teutonic Order, at that period the most 
celebrated in Europe. His lordship therefore has- 
tened forward; and leaning over the bulwark, he 
said to the warrior, “Sir Knight, it is true that the 
entire cabin-accommodations of this vessel have 
been engaged by me; and I am all the more grati- 
fied at the circumstance, inasmuch as it enables me 
to proffer a share of those advantages to one who 
by the emblem he bears is entitled to every hospi- 
st el shout Christendom.” 

“ My lord,” responded the Teutonic Knight, “I 
thank you for your courtesy, which I readily 
accept :’—and then per¢viving two beautiful young 
ladics, accompanicé by an exceedingly handsome 

oung man, leaning over the bulwark, the warrior 
ifted his plumed cap to the fair ones with a noble 
air of politeness, 

In a few moments the Knight and his attendant 
stood upon the deck of the ship: the mail-trunks 
were hauled up from the boat; and there was no- 
thing now to delay or impede the weighing of the 
anchor. 

The Earl and the Knight surveyed one another 
for a moment with the air of men who seek to 
gather from the looks something of the character 
and the disposition, so that they may measure the 
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terms on which their mutual demeanour is to be 
established under circumstances of an accidental 
acquaintance, The Knight beheld before him an 
aristocratic persunage, about fifty years of age, with 
grey hair, somewhat inclined to corpulency, and 
richly apparelled in a travelling costume, Such 
was the Earl of Caithness. Some brief description 
has already been given of the Tuutonic Knight: 
but we, may add that the Earl on thus bcholding 
him close, was struck by his commanding person— 
his tall stagure, rising above six feet—and his 
majestic military bearing. His form denoted a 
giant’s strength; but his limbs, though robust, were 
fincly knit and set to the most perfect manly sym- 
pen so that there was nothing awkward nor un- 
gainly in his appearance—but, on the contrary, a 
certain grace and elegance which showed that if the 
warrior were well accustomed to the hardships of 
camps and the perils of battlg-fields, he was like- 
wise acquainted with the halls where beauty shone 
and where the refined amenities of life prevailed. 

‘“‘] have already the honour of being acquainted 
with your lordship’s style and title,” said the 
Knight: “permit me therefore to announce myself 
as Sir Casiiir D'Este, a humble yet faithful mem- 
ber of the high and holy Teutonic Order.” 

The Karl bowed in courteous acknowledgment 
of this overture towards a better acquaintance; 
and he said, “ You will now permit me in my turn, 
Sir Casimir, to present you to those who, togethér 
with myself, will be rejoiced to display all possible 
attention to a Knight of that distinguished Order.” 

Thus speaking, the Earl of Caithness conducted 
the warrior towards the spot where the two beau- 
tiful damsels and the handsome youth were stand- 
ing. ‘ 
“This, Sir Casimir,” said the Karl, indicating 
his danghter, a sweet fair-haired young creature of 
seventcen, and whose beauty was of the most in- 
teresting and exquisite description—“ this is my 
beloved and only child, the Lady Albertina 
Koslin.” ; 

Sir Casimir courteously lifted his plumed cap; 
while the lovely Albertina gracefully inclined her 
head to the majestic warrior. 

“This,” resumed the Earl of*€aithness, indicat- 
ing the other young lady—a superbly handsome, 
finc-grown, dark-haired damsel of about eighteen, 
“is one who, though bearing no kinship to my race, 
is nevertheless us dear to me as if she were my own 
child, You may know her, Sir Knight, as Mar- 
garet Fitz-Allan. And this is her brother,” con- 
tinued the Earl, placing his hand affectionately 
upon the tall handsome dark-haired young man’s 
shoulder: “and I have every reason to be proud of 
having reared him from the period of his orphaned 
infancy. Though but twenty years of age, he won 
in tournament at the French Court the golden spurs 
of knighthood. Permit me to announce him as Sir 
Fleming Fitz Allan.” 

The Teutonic Knight had lifted his plumed cap to 
the handsome Margaret: but he now, with truc 
military frankness, extended his hand to her brother 
Fieming,—at the same time observing, “ You are 
full young to have buckled on the golden spurs: 
but there is something in your looks which conveys 
the assurance that you will ever prove worthy of 
the proud distinction you have so nobly gained.” 

So handsome a compliment, emanating from such 
a source, failed not to bring a glow of modest grati- 
fication to the remarkably handsome countenance 
of Sir Fleming Fitz-Alian. The Earl of Caithness 
gazed upon the youth with as much pride as if he 
had been his own son; while Margaret Fitz-Allan 
bent upon Sir Casimir a look of fervid gratitude for 
the generous opinion which he had formed and cx- 
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pressed of her beloved brother. At the same time 
a carnation hue mantled upon the damask cheeks of 
the lovely and interesting Albertina : but with that 
quick feminine instinct which, artless though she 
were, made her at once aware that it was a tell-tale 
blush, she quickly averted her charming face—yet 
not before the keen eye of the Teutonic Knight 
had caught the effect thus produced upon the fair 
maiden by the compliment he had paid to the 
youthful Fleming Fitz-Allan. 

“If your object in visiting Scotland, Sir Knight,” 
said the Earl of Caithness, “be one of pleasure 
and recreation, and to make yourself acquainted 
with the manners, habits, and eustoms of my fellow- 
cuntrymen, it will delight me to render you my 
guest at Roslin Castle.” : 

‘* My best thanks are your lordship’s due for 
this proffer of hospitality,” responded Sir Casimir 
1)’Este ; “and assuredly, ere I leave Scotland, I 
will pay my respects to your lordship at Roslin 
Castle. But in the first instance my business takes 
me to Melrose Abbey; and afterwards I shall seek 
an audience of the King, to whomI am charged 
with a confidential message from h® Highness 
Prince De Salza, the Grand Master of the Order to 
which I belong.” 

.““ Melrose Abbey is at no great distance from 
Roslin Castle,” said the Karl of Caithness ; “ and 
the castle itself is but seven miles south of Edin- 
burgh. You will not therefore, Sir Knight, have 
much travelling when once you set foot upon the 
S:ottish soil. And forasmuch as neither you, Sir 
Knight, nor your dependant have brought your 
steeds with you,” continued the Karl, “ you will 
permit me, on landing at Leith, to send an express 
to Roslin Castle, to procure such chargers as may 
be in all respects fitting for your use ?” 

Sir Casimir made suitable acknowledgments for 
this fresh proof of considerate friendship on the 
part of the Scottish nobleman: but he sdid no more 
in reference to the objects of his visit to the Calé- 
donian soil, 

“The Order to which you belong, Sir Knight,” 
remarked the Karl, by way of continuing the con- 
versation, “‘ has oMfate years marvellously increased 
in numbers, power, and influence. Of all the religio- 
mnilitary Orders of Knighthood which took their 
rise from the Crusades, your’s is now the most po- 
tent.” 

“ ‘The territory over which our sway extends con- 
stitutes a veritable empire,” responded Sir Casimir, 
his somewhat pale countenance becoming slightly 
flushed with a glow of pride. ‘* We can bring into 
the field an army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
tizhting men: we posse&s sixty large cities and 
towns, twenty thousand villages, and fifty fortified 
castles.” 

“ And the capital of the states belonging to your 
most noble Order,” said the earl of Caithness in- 
quiringly, “ is still Marienburg in Prussia ?” 

“ Even so,” rejoined the Knight. “It is there 
that Prince De Salza has his head-quarters and 
holds his court. Nearly the whole of Prussia is in 
the hands of our Order; and thus,” he added 
proudly, “those who were originally poor wander- 
ing Knights, fighting for their bread at the same 
time that they fought for the Cross—then as merce- 
naries lending the services of their swords to any 
potentate who required such warlike auxillaries— 
have become the lords of vast territories and are 
ruled by a Sovereign Prince.” 

“ Tho valour of your Grand Master, his Highness 
Prince De Salza,” observed the Scotch nobleman, 
‘is world-renowned—and on that point there is 
onfy one opinion. But if the subject be not dis- 
agrecable, and as I am speaking merely for the sake 
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of obtaining informatiog, I would add that in 
respect to your Sovereign’s policy and charaeter 
there are conflicting notions abroad in ‘Western 
Europe.” 

“And what may these notions be, my lord ?” 
asked the Teutonic Knight. 

“ Since you encourage me, Sir Casimir,” replied 
the Karl, “I will speak with frankness. Some say 
that Prince De Salza is ambitious—fond of splen- 
dour and luxury—and that he seeks to emulate the 
pomp and ostentation maintained by the established 
hereditary monarchies of Europe: while, on the 
other hand, it is declared that the Prince bends 
only to the force of circumstances, and that he 
would fain bring back the habits and manners ot 
the Order to their pristine simplicity.” 

Sir Casimir reflected for a few moments; and then 
he said, “ So far as a humble member of the Order 
such as I am, may be permitted to judge of the 
character and policy of his Prince, 1 should say 
that the truth lies between the two opinions which 
von, lordship has enunicated. No doubt Prince 

e Salza is ambitious in all matters which tend to 
the aggrandizement of the Order of which he is the 
elected head; and such ambition, as the world 
goes, can only be gratiticd at the expense and to 
the prejudice of neighbouring rulers and states. 
His Highness maintains a sufficient degree of pomp 
to suit his position as a Sovereign ruler, and to 
enable him to give due effect to the hospitulities otf 
his palatial castle at Marienburg. But on the other 
hand, he discourages all those luxuries which are 
calculated to sow the seeds of decay in a powerful 
fraternity ; while he rigorously punishes the smaller 
vices as if they were heinous crimes. I have now 
drawn your lordship an impartial picture of the 
Prince to whom my allegiance is sworn :—may I in 
return crave some little description of your own 
monarch, King David ?” 

“Willingly, to the utmost of my power,” an- 
swered the Earl of Caithness. “ But I must set out 
by informing you, Sir Casimir, that I have not scen 
King David for a period of cighteen years. Eleven 
years was he a prisoner in London ; and for the last 
seven years I myself have been absent from my 
native country. When I beheld his Majesty cighteen 
years ago, he was then a young man of about two- 
and-twenty. He possessed a hundsome person, 
graceful manners, and fascinating powers of con- 
versution. His bravery has never been impeached : 
—in this respect he is worthy of his father, the 
iNustrious Robert Bruce :—but of his discretion I 
cannot speak in the same high terms. He is skilled 
in martial exercises, and wiclds a powerful lance 
in the tournament: but he has not the high qualities 
befitting a leader in the battle-fray. Indeed his im- 
prudence led to the destruction of the gallant Scot- 
tish army at Nevill’s Cross—that fatal date from 
which a series of dire disasters was entailed npon 
poor Caledonia! Ike is now in his fortieth year; 
and report bespeaks him a noble-looking man, en- 
dowed with all courtly graees, but having profited 
little by the bitter experiences gf the past. He is 
selfish, and somewhat vindictive: he is xddicted to 
pleasure, and sets no bounds to his extravagances. 
I do not speak thus harshly because I myself have 
suffered at his hands: but in all honest sincerity do 
I draw this picture of Scotland’s King.” 

Sir Casimir D’Este listened with the deepest at- 
tention ; and he reflected profoundly when the Earl 
had finished speaking. 

“ Your late King, Robert Bruce,” at length said 
the Knight, “was one of the greatest heroes that 
ever wielded weapon or achieved a nation's inde- 
pendence. Te4var a true patriot. Muay IT ask. my 
lord, whether King David inherits any portion of 
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his father’s chiefest virtues-that patriotign to which 
I have just alluded ?” 

The 1 of Caithness spoke seriously, and even 
solemnly, as he answered, ‘“‘ When, eighteen years 
ago, King David led his army into England and 
met the host of Queen Philippa at Nevill’s Cross, 
there cannot be a doubt that he was inspired by 
the most magnanimous feelings—a patriotic love 
for his country, and a strong hatred for the 
Southrons. But eleven years of captivity sadly 
changed him, warped all his better sentiments, 
and rendered him selfish and egotistical; so that 
he would rather rule in Scotland as the vassal of 
England, than risk or resign the sceptre which he 
cannot hold with an independent hand.” 

After some little more conversation in this stain 
the Earl and the Knight temporarily separated,— 
the former to descend into the cabins to see how his 
new acquaintance could be best accommodated ; 
while Sir Casimir himself turned to address Flem- 
ing and the young ladics. He was interested by 
the exquisite delicate beauty of Albertina, whgse 
golden hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion were 
typical of the feminine beauty of her native land: 
but he was struck by the more splendid charms of 
the handsome Margaret, whose raven hair, large 
dark eyes, and somewhat brunette complexion, 
contrasted strongly with Albertina’s style of loveli- 
ness. The latter young lady’s shape was of sylphid 
symmetry ; while that of Margaret was modelled in 
more voluptuous proportions. Both were tall: but 
grace and elegance belonged chiefly to the lady Al- 
bertina’s figure—while dignity was the principal 
characteristic of Margaret. Indeed, the latter 
looked more like the great feudal baron’s daughter 
than the retiring, bashful, and timid Albertina. 

We should observe that the Teutonic Knight had 
first of all spoken to the ship’s captain in the Dutch 
language: but all the other conversation which we 
have recorded took place in the French tonguc 
Presently, however, to the surprise of the two young 
ladies and Fleming Fitz-Allan, the Knight ad- 
dressed them in very good English, though he spoke 
it with a strong German accent. 

“You are astonished,” he said, with a slight 
smile: “but we members of the Teutonic Order are 
bound for a variety of reasons to study all the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe. Or rather I should say 
that those reasons have merged into a traditionary 
custom, arising from the fact that before we finally 
settled ourselv’ ~ ..& wae, |” es peti from. state 
to state, serving under the standard of different 
Kings—establishing our head-quarters at any city 
which pleased us or which suited our purposes. 
Therefore, while the Teutonic Knights led this 
errant lite from country to country, it was abso- 
lutely necessary they should know many languages ; 
and the custom is still preserved amongst us. Be- 
sides, we have warriors from all nations enlisting 
themselves under our banner; and thus it becomes 
comparatively easy for us to pick up various lan- 
guages from amongst¢the memizrs of our own 
Order.” 

The Earl of Caithness now returned to the deck ; 
and shortly afterwards one of his domestics sn- 
nouiiced that the evening repast was served up in 
the principal cabin; for it was by this time verging 
towards six o’clock in the evening. ‘The ship had 
been under weigh nearly three hours; the mouth of 
the Meuse, on which river Rotterdam is situated, 
was reached; and the keel began to plough the 
waves 01 the German Ocean. The Knight descended 
with the Karl’s party to the cabin, where an elegant 
repast was served up; and the warrior, by his 
courtly manners, his varied conversation, and his 
gencral demeanour, proved a most ugrecable acqui- 








sition to the group with whom he found himself 
seated. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE JOURNEY. 


Turovucnour the night, and for a great portion of 
the ensuing day, the weather continued calm, and 
the wind was favourable: but towards the evening 
dark clouds began to show themselves about the 
setting sun, and the Captain’s expcricnced eye dis- 
cerned all the indications of an approaching storm. 
The two young ladics, as well as their female 
attendants, were for some time kept in ignorance of 
that danger the advance of which was spcedily per- 
ceived by the rest of the party: but not long after 
the sun had gone down, the‘wind freshened to a 
degree which made the ship toss and heave upon the 
rising waves, so that the females began to suspect 
that the termination of the voyage might not be 
quite so favourable as the commencement. 

Towards¢.-he middle of the night the wind had in- 
crexsed into a perfect tempest: the deeply-laden 
mnerchant-vessel plunged, rolled, and laboured amidst 
the billows—every timber creaked—and the terrific 
rattling of the cordage mingled with the other por- 
tentous sounds of the storm. The Lady Albertina, 
halt dead with terror, was surrounded by her 
dumsels, and sustained in the arms of her friend 
Margaret Fitz- Allan—who now showed that blended 
with the dignity of her bearing was a great natural 
streugth of mind. The Earl of Caithness, Sir 
Casimir J)’Kste, and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan re- 
mained upon the deck, to render their succour in 
whatsoever emergency might arise. The ship how- 
ever did its duty well: the captain was experienced 
—the sailors were steady, collected, and courageous ; 
and thus fl that human skill could achieve to avert 
# catastrophe, was well and promptly done. Towards 
morming the storm abated somewhat: but as the 
weather stil] continued extremely threatening, the 
captain resolved to run for Newcastle, at the mouth 
of the Tyne. ‘This was puttingegtp a port far short 
of the destination originally aimed at: but the Karl 
of Caithness was glad tor the sake of the ladies and 
their female dependants that the land might be thus 
quickly reached and the perils of the sea escaped 
from. Finally, the Dutch ship entered the Tyne, 
and the passengers were all conveyed ashore; for 
the ‘Teutonic Knight chose to accompany the Earl's 
party, rather than remain on board to be conveyed 
to Leith when fair weather should return, 

Ilaving rested for that day and the following 
night at Newcastle, our party of travellers obtained 
horses to take them on their journey. The ladies 
and their female dependants were accommodated 
with convenient palfrey-saddles: the Karl still wore 
a travelling-suit: but the Teutonic Knight and 
young Fitz-Allan donned their armour. The male 
dependants were likewise well armed; for travelling 
in those times was by no mcans so sccure as it is at 
the present day. The party set out; and in the 
evening they reached the Cheviot Iills, which con- 
stitute the natural boundary between England and 
Scotland. They passed the night at a monastery, 
where they experienced a hospitable reception; and 
on the ivllowing day the journey was resumed. 
The Earl of Caithness experienced a glow of joy at 
again being enabled to set foot upon his native 
laud ; while Lady Albertina, Margaret, and Fleming 
were even perhaps still more delighted at the pros- 
pect of soon beholding the proud towers of Roslin 
rising before them, and of again wandering thre ugh 
the spacious dumain which they had quitted as 
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children seven years bagk, and of te they had 
ever since thought with mingled regfet and hope- 
tulness. ; 

The Scotland of the period ot which we are 
writing, was very different from the Scotland of the 
present day. There were at that time no desolate 
moors producing naught but attractions tor aristo- 
cratic sportsmen: but all the tracts which are now 
bleak wastes, were then covered with grand and 
vast forests. Then, too, the deer with which those 
forests abounded, furnished a nobler game for the 
sportsman than the grouse of the moorlands at the 
present day. The castles of the mighty barons and 
the monasteries belonging to the rich members of 
the Church, stood in the. midst of those fine old 
forests which were indented by the neighbOuring 
pasturc-lands as an ocean is by tts shores. And in- 
stead of, as at the present day, beholding the habi- 
tations of the peasantry few and far between, all the 
verges of the forest and all the meadows were 
thickly dotted with little cottages; for though the 
labourers, the shepherds, and the herdsmen wege all 
vassals, and many of them bondsmen or actual 
slaves, yet was their welfare most scrupulously cared 
for by the proud barons and the yreat abbots who 
were the lords of the soil. Every cottage stood in 
its own little picce of garden-ground, where vege- 
tables were copiously cultivated and flowers ten- 
derly reared. Instead of dreaming of clearings and 
evictions, the lords of the soil vied with each other 
in their endcavours to have their domains as thickly 
populated as possible, by the encouragemeut of 
well-assorted marriages amongst their peasantry, 
and by offering advantages to new settlers, espe- 
cially from amidst the roving population of the 
Highlands. It is true that these countless cottages 
which dotted the landscapes, were rudely constructed 
of turf, mud-walls, and watthe-work ; true likewise 
that the few articles of furniture which they con- 
tained were of the clumsicest and coarsest descrip- 
tion: but still they were comfortable to the fullest 
extent in which comfort could be known amongst 
the poorer orders in that age:—and what is still 
more, they were the homes of tumilies who could 
thus speak of them with the certainty that they 
would not be ejected thence. 

All the pasture-lands were covered with flocks 
and herds; and the whole prospect was so smiling 
and fair that the poet would not then have in a 
wholesale way depicted Caledonia as “stern and 
wild.” At convenient intervals there were mills 
belonging to the teudal lords of the soil, and to 
which the peasants took their corn to be ground 
at a moderate fec, which was paid in the grist 
itself. Here and there above the verdant canopies 
of the forests the summits of the hunting towers 
were diseernible—those edifices which served alike 
us beacons and places of refuge for the hunters 
who might be lost in the mazcs of these vast wood- 
lands. ‘here were likewise brew-houses scattered 
here and there for the use of the peasantry, who in 
return for the servicechus rendered them, periodi- 
cally gave so mgny days of their own labour to 
brew fat ale for the behoof of the dwellers in the 
castles and the monasterics. Though but a few 
years priorto the date of which we are writing, all 
these fair scenes had been ravaged by the invading 
armies of Kngland,—yct a comparatively brief in- 
terval of peace had sutliced to restore them to the 
smiling condition in which they were now found by 
the Karl of Caithness and his tellow-travellers. 

Of these not the least interested in all he beheld, 
was Sir Casimir D’Este; and he proved a most at- 
tentive listener while the Karl of Caithness de- 
scribed to him whose domains they were through 
which they successively passed. 
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“ Behold,” said the Earl, when towards the close 
of the day he pointed to a vast tract of woodland 
on the left hand,—‘“ behold the grand Ettrick 
Forest! There are trees within those deep em- 
bowering solitudes which are the eon of ages, 
appearing not to belong unto time but to eternity 
itself. That forest was wont to form part of the 
domain of the celebrated Sir William Douglas, 
better known as the Knight of Liddesdale.” 

uy haye heard of him,” said Sir Casimir: 
“he was “at one time the pride of Scottish -chi- 


valry.” 


The Earl of Caithness heaved so profound a sigh 
that the Teutonic Knight gazed on him with min- 
gled surprise and curiosity. 

“Alas! Sir Casimir,” said the Earl, “must not 
the truc heart deplore the bright blade which be- 
comes tarnished—or the proud warrior’s plume which 
is trailed in the mire, and By the hand too of him 
who was wont to wear it ?” 

“From your lordship’s figurative illustrations,” 
said Sir Casimir, “ I gather that the Knight of Lid- 
desdale has disgraced himself?” 

“ A fev@ words will explain the sad tale,” rejoined 
the Earl, “ as it was the other day written to me by 
a noble friend in KMdinburgh, while I was still in 
Paris. Sir William Douglas of Liddesdale was 
taken prisoner, together with the King, at the battle 
of Nevill’s Cross cighteen years ago. Seven ycars 
back the King was liberated: but the Knight of 
Liddesdale was detained in London as a hostage 
for the payment of the ransom-moncy, While at 
the Inglish Court, Sir William Douglas was com- 
pletely won over to the interests of King Edward ; 
and thgpugh his intervention a plot was sct afoot 
for appointing the English Duke of Clarence heir 
to the Scottish throne whensoever King David's 
demise may take place.” 

“ By St. Jude!” exclaimed the Teutonic Knight, 
with a fervour which showed how strongly, al- 
though a foreigner, he felt interested in the topic: 
“was such treachery dreamt of ? Why, it would 
have indeed been handing old Scotland over to 
the English yoke !” 

“It is nevertheless true,” Seplied the Earl of 
Caithness, “that such foul perfidy was harboured ; 
and with mingled shame and surrow must I add 
that our King lent a willing ear to the treason. The 
Knight of Liddesdale was the intermediary of the 
negotiations carried on to this effect between 
Edward of England and David of Scotlind. The 
maticr, when deemed ripe and matured, was duly 
submitted to the Scottish Parliament 

“And the Parliament ?” demanded Sir Casimir 
eaccrly. 

‘Rejected it with scorn,” answered the Earl. 
“The Holy Virgin be thanked,” he exclaimed in a 
fervid tone, “there are more truce hearts than false 
ones in Scottish breasts !—and these isolated illus- 
trations of perfidy ure the exceptions which prove 
the general rule of Scottish patriotism.” 

“And has not the King suffered on this account 
in the estimation of his people ?” inquired the Teu- 
tonic Knight. 

‘“* Doubtless he has suffered,” rejoined the Earl 
of Caithness: “but when he perceived the temper 
and tone of the Parliament, he pretended that there 
was some mistake in the manner in which his royal 
message had been delivered ; and thus did he seek 
to gluss over the fault he had committed. The 
Scotch people are loyal towards their King,—some- 
times too loyal when their own interests are consi- 
dered ; and at all events they arc most generously 
forgiving in respect to the faults of one in whose 
veins rolls tne blood of their great liberator, thé lost 
and lumcuted Bruce.” 
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“ And what ot the Knight of Liddesdale ?” asked 
Sir Casimir. 

“ He has received the reward of his treacherous 
intents,” replied the Earl, “though the treachery 
itself was not consummated. He has been liberated 
from captivity in London, notwithstanding that 
three yearly instalments of King David’s ransom re- 
main yet to be paid; and it is said that the fulse 
knight has been laden with riches by King Edward. 
Perhaps he may have already returned to Scotland : 
or if not, he will doubtless soon be here, peradven- 
ture to renew his intrigues and machidations in 
some fresh sense favourable to English interests.” 

“The false caitiff!” cjaculated the youthfal 
Fitz-Allan, who had been listening with all the in- 
terest of indignation to this tale, though he was pre- 
viously acquainted with it: “right. glad should I 
be to cross weapons with that same Sir William 
Douglas, mighty a warrior though he be !” 

Sir Casimir D'Este ‘bent upon the enthusiastic 
youth that smiling look of admiration with which 
the hardy and experienced warrioris wont to regard 
the military novice who gives proof of courage and 
daring : for there was nothing of inflated boastiulness 
in young Fitz-Allan’s cjaculation—it wasBevidently 
the spontancous effluence of feeling from an indig- 
nant and magnanimous spirit. 

It was about sunset when our party reached a 
hostelry on the outskirt of the Ettrick Forest, and 
some few miles distant from Melrose Abbey. It bore 
the sign of the Unicorn, and was famous in that dis- 
trict for affording good cheer and comfortable 
quarters to hunters, travellers, drovers, and way- 
tarers of all descriptions. The Teutonic Knight had 
already inquired whether the Marl of Cuithness 
would not push on with his party as far as sara 
and there claim the hospitality of the ILoly Cis- 
tercian Fathers who occupied that grand monastic 
establishment ?—but the Iarl had answered that he 
was decided to halt at the Unicorn, inasmuch as 
8.me years ago, before he quitted Scotldhd, there 
had been a little misunderstanding between himself 
and Father Benedictus, the Lord Abbot of Mclrose. 
Sir Casimir had in a few words expressed his sorrow 
that such should have been the case ; and the party 
accordingly stopped4t the hostelry which we have 
named, 

At that same moment a couple of men, having the 
appearance of the dependants belonging to some 
personage of distinction, were leading away three 
horses from the front door to the stables; but they 
paused fur a few moments to observe the numerous 
party which had just arrived. The landlurd—a 
stout, burly, good-humoured, red-faced man, who 
might be taken as a living evidence of the excellence 
of his own good cheer—hastened forth to welcome 
the new-comers ; and on learning that the chief of 
the party was the Earl of Caithness, Lord of Roslin, 
he expressed the most umeigned delight. He gave 
the assurance that ample accommodation could be 
provided, and that the larder was well-stored with 
venison, lamb, chickens, and other good things. 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan hastened to assist the tair- 
haired Albertina to alight from her steed: while Sir 
Casimir D’Este performed a similar courtesy to- 
wards the superb, dark-haired Margaret. The at- 
tendants of the party took charge of the steeds ; 
while the Earl, the ladies, the clder knight, and the 
younger one, were conducted by the landlord to the 
apartment where the promised meal was to be pre- 
sently served up. 

‘“ You have other guests in the house besides 
ourselves ?” said the Karl of Caithness, alluding to 
the three steeds which he had seen in the charge of 
the two dependants in front of the hostelry. 

* Besides your lordship’s party,” responded the 
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landlord, “I have but one guest—that is to say, 
without alludjng to his menigls, whom your lordship 
saw at the adbr.” 

“‘ And this guest—who may he be?” inquired the 
Earl, fancying that he beheld something peculiar in 
the expression of the innkeeper’s countenance. 

“T scarcely know, considering al] the reports 
which have at times reached my ears,” answered the 
landlord, in a subdued tone and with a mysterious 
air, “how the name of that other guest of mine 
ought to be mentioned—whether with honour as in 
former times, or whether with sorrow and shame. 
But after all, it is not for me, a humble individual, 
tu pays an opinion upon the characters of great per- 
sonages—especially one to whom I myself am 
bounden——” 
ea” whom are you alluding?” inquired the 

farl, 

“To Sir William Douglas, the Knight of Liddes- 
dale,” rejoined the landlord. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Fleming Fitz-Allan, laying 
his hand upon his sword, while at the same time the 
colour flushed upon his handsome countenance: 
“that false knight beneath this roof!” 

“Peace, Fleming! peace!” interjected the Earl 
sternly. “Itis not for youto take up whatsoever 
quarrel the Scottish nation at large may have with 
the Knight of Liddesdale.” 

“ No—nor to entangle yourself in a dispute be- 
neath my roof!” cried the landlord, who was a 
man of independent spirit, and was resolved that 
he would remain master of his own establishment. 

The fair Albertina had already thrown a4 quick 
deprecating look upon Fleming Fitz-Allan; and 
Margaret, hastening towards him, exclaimed, “ My 
dearest brother, listen to the words of our generous 
friend and guardian the Earl, I entreat you!” 

“My young friend,” said the Teutonic Knight, 
now also throwing in a word, “ must restrain his 
feelings, inasmuch as circumstances are opposed to 
an ebullition of them in a public establishment 
which ought to be looked upon as neutral ground 
in respect to all rancours and animosities.” 

Fleming Fitz-Allan glanced around him with a 
frank expression of countenance, exclaiming, “ Fear 
nothing trom my indiscretion—and pardun me if 
for a moment my demeanour should have threat- 
ened to become that of a wrangler and dis- 
turber 1” 

“The young gentleman has well spoken,” said 
the landlord; “and 1 am satisfied with the assur- 
auce that his words have just conveyed. It is 
strange,” he continued, “that Sir William Douglas 
should have returned into the neighbourhood at thus 
precise moment; for his kinsman : 

“Ah! you mean the Karl of Douglas?” ejacu- 
lated Lord Caithness. ‘What of him ?” 

“The Earl of Douglas,” continued the landlord, 
“has been for the last three weeks hunting in 
Ettrick Forest, and is now tarrying at Closeburn 





‘Tower, which is at no very great distance hence, as 


your lordship knows.” 

‘On what terms are the Earl of Douglas and his 
cousin the Knight of Liddesdalg?” inquired Lord 
Caithness. 

“That is a question which it is impossible to 
answer,” responded the landlord, “seeing that the 
Knight of Liddesdale has been absent for eighteen 
whole years. Ah, my lord! 1 can assure you he is 
much altered. I remember full well when the 

allant army of King David passed this way on 
its march into England to meet an overthrow at the 
fatal battle of Nevill’s Cross, I saw Sir William 
Douglas at the head of the troops of Teviotdale and 
Liddesdale; and a finer man never wore stcel 
panoply or bestrode war-charger. He was then but 
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forty years of age ; and his hair was as dark as that 
of this young geutlemay here :”—and, the landlord 
indicated Fiiz-Allan, “But the lapse of eighteen 
years has scattered snows on the head of the Knight 
of Liddesdale—his countenance is wrinkled—— 
though I must add that his form is as upright as 
ever, and his eye is still keen and piercing as that 
of a hawk.” 

“ And I too remember him,” said the Earl of 
Cuithness, “ eighteen years ago; and at that period 
there was much friendship subsisting between us. 
I must study to avoid him during my brief sojourn 
here,” added the Earl, half in a musing tone, and 
half addressing himself to those about him ; “ for 
under existing circumstances I cannot bestow the 
hand of friendship upon Sir William Douglas: but 
still I were loath to signalize hy a feud or d&puta- 


tion the happy event of my return to my native 
laud.” 


After a little more conversation the landlord re- 


tired, to hasten the repast which was already in 


preparation for the Karls party ; und in due time it 


was served up. When it was over, the Teutonic 
Knight rose and said, “ My lord, it grieves me to 
separate from yourself and froin the other members 
of your party: but the worthy Abbot Benedictus 
would take it ill on my side, if being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Melrose I were to choose my night’s 
quarters elsewhere than within the walls of the 
Abbey. I will therefore bid you farewell 7 

But at this moment Sir Casiimir’s speech was cut 
short by the opening of the door ; and the landlord 
entered the apartment with hasty steps and a 
troubled countenance. Flinging his looks around, 
he first of all addressed himself to Marguaret’s 
brother. 

“ Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan,” he said,—“ for I have 
erc now learnt that you bear a knightly style and 
title—as indeed I might have seen by your golden 
spurs, had I in the first instance used my cyes—I 
beseech your forbearance! My lord !" he continued, 
now hastily turning towards tne Earl of Caithness, 
“ it is unfortunate, but 1 am compelled to bear this 
message: for Sir William Douglas, as your lord- 
ship knows, is rightful lurd of the Ettrick domain, 
and I am his tenant.” 

“ Well, but what of the message ?” demanded 
the Earl. 

“ Sir William Douglas,” proceeded the landlord, 
“has bidden me come hither to announce that he 
will immediately make his appearance to pay his 
respects to his old friend the Isarl of Caithness.” 

* And whom I shall still doubtless find a friend,” 
said a voice issuing from the doorway : and imme- 
diately afterwards the Knight of Liddesdale entered 
the room. 

The landlord had spoken truly when he said that 
Sir William Douglas retained that hawk-like keen- 
ness of the eye which had characterized him in 
former times, and which had so much enhanced the 
natural sternness and ferocity of countenance, which, 
together with his desperate deeds, had gained for 
him the appellation® of “the Fierce Knight.” 
Though the snovg of nearly sixty winters lay upon 
his head, yet was his tall form upright as a dart, 
and his step appeared to be as firm as cver it was 
in his youthful days. He was clad partly in a 
travelling suit and partly in armour: or, in other 
words, he wore a portion of his martial panoply 
over his vestments. Thus he had on his corse- 
let and cuishes (or thigh pieces), together with the 
steel plates upon his arms ; and a ponderous sword 
was suspended to his belt. The moment he en- 
tered, Margaret hastencd to her brother’s side, 
laying her beautiful hand opon his arm as if 
to restrain him from any act of outrage which 
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his impetuous temper might prompt. Albertina - 
shrank with her natural timidity towards her father: 
while the Teutonic Knight stood against the wall 
with folded arms and with an imperturbable ex- 
pression of countenance. As for the landlord, he 
remained standing near the door, evidently with a 
sense of uneasiness in respect to the issue of the 
present scene. 

“My lord,” said the Knight ot Liddesdale, ad- 
vancing with extended hand towards the Earl of 
Caithnessg “we meet after a long scparation; and 
though the lapse of time has outwardly altered us 
both, yet it may scarccly have changed the senti- 
ments of our hearts.” 

Full of a calm and composed dignity had the 
Earl of Caithness risen from his seat; and in a 
corresponding tone, he said, “ Sir William Douglas, 
circumstances may have changed, and our senti- 
ments must perforce obey their influence :”—and he 
accepted not the outstretched hand of the Knight 
of Liddesdale. 

“Not to be the friend, is to be the enemy ot 
Sir William Douglas !” exclaimed that fierce old 
knight : end his hand wa3 instantaneously laid 
upon his Sword. 

“What!” said Sir Fleming TFitz-Allan, now no 
longer able to restrain himself—and he burst away 
from the hold which his sister had fastened upon his 
arm: ‘you dare threaten my noble benefactor—my 
more than tather! Draw, false knight !—draw in 
your own defence !” 

Quick as the eye can wink, the young Fitz- 
Allan’s weapon flashed from its sheath: but not 
more quickly than did the sword of the old Knight 
of Liddesdale leap from its scabbard. In a mo- 
ment the weapons crossed: they clashed—for a few 
instants they played rapidly about cach other, like 
lambent flames or metallic serpents—and then with 
an indescribable celerity the weapon of Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan was dashed trom his hand. The Knight 
of Liddesdale dropped his own sword, exclaiming, 
“J give thee thy life, rash youth!”—but instanta- 
neously closing with his vanquished opponent, he 
iiuyled him forcibly to the ground. 

“Tt is a salutary lesson whicy I have taught over- 
weening pride,” said the stalwart old Knight of 
Liddesdale, as he deliberately picked up bis own 
sword and returned it to its sheath: then bowing 
slightly and with a cold hauteur to the others pre- 
sent, he issued from the room. ; 

All that we have just described took place, as the 
reader has seen, in the space of a few bricf mo- 
ments: though even if there had been Icisure to 
prevent the combat, neither the Earl of Caithness 
nor the Teutonic Knight would have interfered ; for 
according to all the laws of honour and of chivalry, 
two swords thus crossed must be left to fight out 
their own battle. Albertina had sunk back almost 
fainting upon a scat: Margaret had watched the 
rapid and brief engagement with an indescribable 
anxicty on her brother’s behalf—but no word nor 
ejaculation had escaped her lips. She knew that 
for his honour’s sake she dared not interpose. 

Fleming had been thrown violently upon the 
earthen floor of the apartment ; and then Margarct 
sprang towards him. But quickly leaping to his 
feet, he snatched up his sword; and with a counte- 
nance all crimsoned by mingled rage, mortification, 
and shame, he cried, * By heaven, there shall be a 
deadly revenge for this!” 
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CHAPPER II. g 
THE INJUNCTIONS 


Tus landlord of the Unicorn, on hearing that vin- 
dictive threat burst from the lips of Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan against Sir William Douglas of Liddes- 
dale, exclaimed, “Fie, young Knight. It ill be- 
comes you thus to chafe towards the stalwart old 
warrior who generonsty left you in possession of 
your life !” 

Having thus spoken, the landlord issued from the 
apartment ; and Fleming, recognising all the just- 
ness of the rebuke which he had reccived, hung 
down his head and said‘nothing. The administra- 
tion of that rebuke saved the Karl of Caithness 
and the ‘eutonic Knight the painful necessity of 
remonstrating with Fleming upon the impropriety 
of expressing himself in such terms after he had 
been fairly worsted in an encounter which his own 
headstrong impetuosity had provoked. The Lady 
Albertina, who during the combat was half fainting 
with terror, now threw herself into her father’s arms 
and burst into a flood of tears. The Earl thought 
thut it was the pent-up excitement of a arated 
timid disposition finding itself a vefit: but bot 
Fleming and Margaret comprehended the true cause 
—while Sir Casimir D’Este was likewise enabled to 
form a conjecture on the subject, inasmuch as when 
on board the merchant-ship his keen eye had 
fathomed the secret love which subsisted between 
the great Earl’s daughter and the obscure orphan 
Knight Fleming Fitz- Allan. 

Margaret was much distressed at the signal dis- 
comfiture experienced by her brother, and which 
his own rashness had provoked. The old Knight of 
Liddesdale had indeed shown that though age had 
silvered his locks and furrowed his brow, the daunt- 
less spirit of his soul waseno more impaired than 
the hawk-like brightness of his eye was dimmed, 
and that the skill with which he wielded his pon- 
derous weapon survived as effectually as the hercu- 
Ivan strength of his stalwart arm. 

“My young friend,” said the Teutonic Knight, 
now stepping forward and grasping the hand of 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, whose humiliated and discom- 
fited appearance he sincerely pitied, ‘be not cast 
down! There is no disgrace in sustaining defeat 
from the sword of so tried and experienced a war- 
rior as the sturdy old Knight of Liddesdale. On 
the contrary, there is an honour in having crossed 
weapons with him 

“I fully appreciate the generous kindness which 
prompts you, Sir Casimir,” said young Fitz-Allan, 
in a low and gloomy tone, “to address me in these 
encouraging terms: but there is always dishonour 
in defeat 1” 

“Speak not thus, my dear boy,” said the Earl of 
Caithness, stepping forward and following the 
Teutonic Knight's example by pressing Fleming 
Fitz-Allan’s hand: “but let those assurances, as 
truthful as they are wéll meant, which have fallen 
from Sir Casimir’sslips, have their weight and their 
influence with you. Without vanity I may say of 
mysclf that I have borne arms honourably in Scat- 
land’s cause; and yet in my time have I known 
defeat and discomfiture. The mighty Wallace was 
not always victorious—the gallant Kobert Bruce 
was not ever a conqueror ——” ° 

“True, my lord!” replied Fleming Fitz-Allan ; 
“but they were the leaders of armies—and though 
their troops may have sometimes succumbed to the 
overpowering numbers of the Southrons, yet indi- 
vidually they themselves were never beaten. How- 
ever,” adccd the young Knight, his countenance 
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suddenly clearing up, “the day may perhaps come 
when I shall again cross swords with the false 
Knight of Liddesdale ; and then——” 

But he checked himself abruptly, as if he felt 
that what he was about to say would savour of an 
audacious and despicable vaunt after the signal 
overthrow which he had just experienced, 

“Come,” exclaimed the Earl of Caithness 
anxious to turn the conversation into another 
channel, “Jet us drink a cup to wish good speed to 
our friend Sir Casimir D’Este, who is about to bid 
us a temporary farewell.” 

The nobleman resumed his seat: the Lady Alber- 
tina placed herself next to her father, whose arm 
was fondly thrown around her; and Margaret like- 
wise returned to her chair. Sir Casimir D'Este, 
leaning against the wall of the apartment, expressed 
his thanks for the kind wishes conveyed by the 
Earl's last observation: but from beneath his brows 
he keenly watched the features of the young Fitz- 
Allan. This youthful Knight had advanced towards 
@ little side-table, on which stood his plumed 
casque, with the gauntlets lying by the side; and 
while affecting to adjust the crimson feathers of that 
helmet, h& took up one of the gauntiets, which he 
thrust into the folds of the plaid scarf that was 
gracefully worn over his shoulder. A few moments 
afterwards Fleming quitted the room on some pre- 
text; and in less than five minutes he returned. 
The Earl, Albertina, and Margaret did not notice 
the little incident connected with the gauntlet; and 
they therefore attached no importance to the young 
Knight’s temporary disuppearance from the room: 
but Sir Casimir saw it all, and comprehended the 
significancy of the whole proceeding. 

“T must now bid your lordship farewell,” said Sir 
Casimir; “for my faithful squire Jessant has been 
ready with the horses in front of the tavern for the 
last twenty minutes. It chagrins me to part from 
such agregable company: but fur the reasons which 
I have aiready set forth, I must this night pay my 
respects to the Lord Abbot of Melrose, aud sleep 
within the walls of that holy pile.” 

“But you will forget not your courteous promise, 
Sir Kuight,” said the Earl of Caithness, “to become 
my guest at Roslin Castle. “On this pledge I 
coun : 

‘And it shall be fulfilled, my lord,” answered the 
warrior. “Rest assured that it will give me as 
much pleasure to enjoy the hospitalities of Roslin as 
ce that it will gratify your lordship to afford 
them.” 

The hand of the Teutonic Knight was then 
warmly clasped in that of the Scottish nobleman ; 
and with the courtly politeness which characterized 
him, he saluted the two ladies. The Ear) would 
have gone forth to the door of the tavern to witness 
the departure of his new friend: but Sir Casimir 
would not permit him. 

“Remain here, my lord,” he said, “ with these 
charming fair ones from whose agreeable society I 
grieve to tear mysclf away. Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan will doubtless show me this last act of cour- 
tesy.” 

“ With pleasure!” exclaimed the 
accordingly followed the Teutonic 
room. 

When they were in the passage, and beyond ear- 
shot of those whdm they had Icft in the apartment, 
Sir Casimir abruptly stopped short, and said to 
Fitz-Allan, “ You have sent your gauntlet in de- 
fiance to the Knight of Liddesdale: you have chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat!” 

“Tt is true, Sir Casimir,” responded Fleming. 
“Circumstances have so placed me that the Kyight 
of Liddesdale must either crown his former victory 
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by taking my life—or on the other hand I must 
lea away in his blood the stigma of my de- 

t. 

“ You are a gallant youth,” said Sir Casimir, in a 
tone of admiration. “ But what answer sent the 
old Knight to your challenge ?” 

“ That he will meet me to-morrow morning, an 
hour after sunrise, in the copse which lies between 
the tall mill and Closeburn Tower.” . 

“*Tis well!” said Sir Casimir. “ But how with- 
out exciting suspicion on the part of thesmany per- 
sons now assembled at the hostelry, can you go 
forth fully armed ‘ 

“All this is provided for,” interjected Fleming. 
“ My own faithful page Seton acquitted himself well 
of the message which I gave him. The Knight. of 
Liddesdale und myself are to meet with hunting- 
spears in addition to our good swords; and we are 
to be dressed in our travelling-suits. Moreover, it 
is arrunged that we go forth from the hostelry alto- 
gether unattended, neither so much as taking a 
single page or squire.” 

“And yet there ought to be a witness to such a 
combat as this,” said the Teutonic aria 4 “ Have 
you aught to say, my young friend, Wherefore I 
should not be present on the occasion ?” 

“All the precautions which I have suggested, and 
which the Knight of Liddesdale at once accepted,” 
answered Ficming, “ were influenced by my appre- 
hension that my noble benefactor the Earl of Caith- 
ness would take measures tu prevent the combat 
if aught transpired to excite a suspicion on his 
part. And then too,” added the youth, his voice for 
a moment becoming slightly tremulous, “I was 
unxious to spare my sister—and—and—the Lady 
Albertina—that anxiety on my account which they 
could not fail to experience——” 

‘J understand it all full well,” said Sir Casimir. 
“To-morrow, at precisely an hour after sanrise, 
will I be in that copse which you have jndicated ; 
and I flatter myself that the Knight of Liddesdalg 
will have no objection that a meinber of the Teu- 
tonic Order should cnact the part of umpire and 
wituess between you.” 

Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan pressed the hand of Sir 
Casimir D'Este :*they issued forth from the hos- 
telry ; and the Teutonic warrior mounted his steed. 
llis squire Jessant then leapt upon his own horse ; 
aud they rode at a smart pace away from the hos- 
telry,—the Jundlord having already undertaken to 
forward on the following day to Melrose the Knight’s 
mail-trunks by means of a sumpter-mule, 

Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan returned into the apart- 
ment where ie had lett the Earl of Caithness, 
Albertina, and Margaret; and in order that he 
might completely avert all suspicion in respect to 
the combat to which he had provoked the Knight of 
Liddesdale for the morrow, Fleming assumed a gay 
and cheerful demeanour. 

“ Now that Sir Casimir D’Este has left us,” said 
the Earl of Caithness, “I have leisure and oppor- 
tunity to speak a few words on a Certain topic to 
which in his presence I dared not allude. We are 
once more upon the Scottish soil ; and it behoves 
rou, my dear Fleming—and you also, my dear 
Maruaret-—t listen attentively while I remind you 
of those injunctions which I gave a few wecks back 
in Paris.” 

“ My lord,” responded Fleming, whose counte- 
nance as well as that of Margaret had become deeply 
serious as the Earl went on speaking, “ it is impos- 
sible that either my sister or myself can have for- 
gotten those injunctions that were so earnestly 
given at the time. Qh, my lord! that day on which 
yo revealed to us the seeret of our birth—that day 
on which you made known to us that the name of 





Fitz-Allan is a fictitious one, and that we are the 
scious of a fgmily doomedgrfated—perhaps held ac- 
cursed in Scotland——” 

“Speak not thus bitterly, Fleming!” interrupted 
the Earl: “the misdeeds of your grandsire cannot 
be visited with such terrible effect upon your inno- 
cent heads!” 

‘** And yet, my lord,” rejoined Fleming, “ we dare 
not assume our rightful name —we dare not demand 
restitution of the estates which once belonged to the 
family from which we are descended——” 

“ True, Fleming,” interjected the Earl ; “ because 
the Black Parlfament in its vindictive rage passed 
that sweeping enactment which has hitherto shed 
its dark influence over your lives. But as for your 
being held accursed if it were known who you really 
are—No! no! I cannot permit you to speak in 
language so strong as this! If yon repeat such 
words, | shall almost regret that I ever revealed tu 
you the secret of your birth.” 

““ My dear brother,” said Margaret, “be not way- 
ward und impetuous, His lordship conceived when 
he 1@yealed to us this secret, that we had both ar- 
rived at years of discretion——” 

“ Yes—such was my idca,” remarked the Earl of 
Caithness ; ‘and when the intelligence reached me 
that I was free to return to my native land, I 
deemed it my duty to make you both aware of your 
true position, as you yourselves were to accompany 
me to Scotland. When you were mere children, 
gambolling in innocent pastime on the lands of 
Roslin, previous to my flight to the French terri- 
tory, it was needless to disturb your juvenile minds 
with the revelation which could only afflict you, 
and which in the unguardedness of childhood you 
might at any moment betray. But still even then 
I telt that the time must come when the secret 
ought no longer to be kept from you. You know 
how unpleasant a task it was for me to unfold that 
secret-——and perhaps I should have still longer 
postponed its revealing, if it had not been that 
circumstances were about to bring you back to Scot- 
land.” 

“ Your lordship’s whole conduct towards us,” said 
Margaret Fitz-Allan, taking the Earl’s hand and 
pressing it between both her own, as if it were a 
daughter thus seeking to prove her affection fora 
beloved father, “ has been characterized by as 
much delicate considerateness as generosity and 
goodness! We owe you an eternal debt of grati- 
tude——” 

“If you think so, my dear girl,” interrupted the 
nobleman, deeply affected, “and if your brother 
likewise thinks so——” 

“Can you doubt it, my lord ?” exclaimed Fleming. 
“ Oh! can you doubt it ?”? —and sinking upon his 
knee, he pressed the Earl’s other hand to his lips. 

“ No, no, my dear boy—I do not doubt it!” cried 
the Earl of Caithness. ‘ Rise—resume your scat 
—and let me continue. 
you both teel—as I know you do—that you owe me 
u debt of gratitude, you will amply repay it by fol- 
lowing the injunctions whic& I gave you ere we left 
Paris. For remember! that sane terrible deerce 
of the Black Parliament whose blighting influence 
fell upon your family and has necessitated that 

ou should both be reared under a name which be- 
ongs not to you, and under which your true iden- 
tity is concealed,—remember, I say, this same de- 
cree fulminated the most severe penalties against 
all those who might become the friends and protec- 
tors of the scions of your race! Therefore, if by 
nsingle sylable inadvertently dropped from your 
lips, you were tg betray this secret, the consequences 
would not alight merely upon your own heads, bat 
would redound upoa myself?” 


I was about to say that if 
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_ And therefore,” exclaimed Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, in a tone oi feryid enthusiasm, “I would 
sooner perish than by any act or Word 0. mine 
bring sorrow upon your house, my noble--my gene- 
rous benefactor !—my more than father !” 

‘“ And I solemnly echo a | brother’s sentiments,” 
said Margaret, in a tone of deepest carnestness. 

The Lady Albertina had hitherto remained silent 
throughout this discourse, though she was deeply 
interested in it: but now with tears in her eyes, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, my dear father! I would pledge 
my very existence for the love and duty which both 
Fleming and Margaret entertain towards you, and 
for the full sincerity with which they have just 
spoken !” 

“ I know it, my dear child—I know it all!” ex- 
claimed the Earl o. Caithness: “ but the ma&er is 
of an importance which rendcred it needful for me 
to repeat the injunctions that I had beture so car- 
nestly given ere we set out from Paris on our re- 
turn to our native land. But now enough upon the 
topic !—we will touch on it no more! To-morrow, 
my dear children,” continued the Earl, his coynte- 
nance becoming animated with joy and delight, 
‘‘ we shall again behold the noble towers of Roslin 
—we shall tread once more in the halls o1 my an- 
cestors—we shull revisit each familiar spot and each 
much-loved scene! Is there not happiness for us 
in this prospect ?” 

“ Oh, a happiness unspeakable!” exclaimed 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, with a forced enthusiasm ; for 
the thought struck cold within him that he might 
never again behold the towers 0. Roslin—never re- 
visit those familiar spots,—but that the morrow’s 
morn might see him stretched a bleeding corpse 
‘ upon the ground—for ever separated by death from 
his fond sister, his generous benefactor, and from 
that charming Albertina whom he loved with all 
the devotion of his fervid impassioned soul ! 

Yet there was nothing of cowardice in the cause 
of these reflections which swept rapidly through the 
brain of young Fitz-Allan: it was mercly the 
natural recoiling for a moment of the youthful 
heart from the idea of being possibly snatched away 
from all he loved and held dear on earth. The 
feeling of weakness, if such it can be called, was 
transient ; and it was neither perceived nor sus- 
pected by the others present. 

They soon after separated to their respective 
chambers; and when Fleming had sought his own 
room, he found his faithful page Seton awaiting 
him. This was a comely youth ubout his master’s 
own age—namely twenty ; and to Fitz-Allan he 
was devotedly attached. The preparations for the 
following morning were duly madc—Fleiming’s last 
instructions were given to the page—and they sepa- 
rated. Our young hero then retired to the humble 
but comfortable pallet which was provided for him ; 
and in a short time he slept soundly, the image of 
the beautcous Albertina appearing to him with 
bashful smiles in his dreains. 

A little before sunrise young Scton crept up to 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allap’s chamber; and he found 
his master had just awakened. The youthful 
Knight’s toilet was specdily achieved; and he de- 
scended to the yard at the back of the hostelry, 
where the stables were situated. Scton had already 
caparisoned our hero’s steed—the animal was led 
forth—and Ficming sprang into the saddle. In 
those times there wus always a good supply ot boar- 
spears kept at the hostelrics in the districts fre- 
quented by hunters; and thus Seton had been 
enabled to procure one of these weapons for the 
use of his master. 

“And now, Sir Knight,” inquired the young 
page, who deemed it suitable and becoming to 


maintain a firm demeanour, although he was reall 
full o. anxiety and alarm on his beloved master’s 
account, “is there aught else that I can do?—are 
there no last instructions which you have to give ?” 

“Nothing, Seton,” replied our hero. “TI have al- 
ready told you everything. Ii I fall in this com- 
bat, you will assure the Earl that it was in obe- 
dience to the sternest sense oi honour that I pro- 
voked it ; and though he may mourn for me, he will 
not have to deplore that his benevolent hand has 
tostered a.recreant and a coward. As for my sister, 
Seton, tell her how fondly I have loved her—tell 
her that I could not brook the smarting disgrace 
inflicted upon me last evening—tell her likewise 
that it were better she should weep for my loss as 
that o. a brave man, than that she should see me 
live on with the stigma of defeat and overthrow 
tastened upon me!” 

“JT will forget nothing oi: what yon tell me, Sir 
Fleming—my beloved younf master!” exclaimed 
the page, who was scarcely able even by the great- 
est effort to subdue an outburst of emotion. 

“But thik not, my dear Seton,” continued Fitz- 
Allan, now speaking cheerfully, while a glow ani- 
mated his remarkably handsome countenance,— 
“think not because I tell you all these things, I 
entertain any craven apprehension for the result of 
the combat. No, no! I am not disheartened by 
the defeat of last evening; nor doI regard it as a 
presage of ill-fortune for this morning. But enough! 
Farewell, Seton! I trust in heaven that in a short 
time you will see me return !” 

The page wrung his master’s outstretched hand ; 
and then turning abruptly away, plunged into the 
hostelry to conceal the tears which were now flow- 
ing down his cheeks. Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan rode 
off at a rapid pace; and a few minutes afterwards 
the stalwart old Knight of Liddesdale likewise sal- 
lied forth on horseback from the premises. He ob- 
tained a glimpse o his youthful antagonist’s re- 
treating form, as Fleming cantered across the 
cneadows ; and Sir William Douglas took another _ 
route, 80 as to avert suspicion as to what was really 
pending, in case there should be any curious cyes 
pecping from the windows. But the hostelry was 
all quiet; and no one except the gonfidential pages 
of the two Knights, entertained the slightest sus- 
picion of what was going forward. 

“ Tle isa brave and chivalrous youth,” said the 
old Knight of Liddesdale to himself; “and right 
sorry am I for him that he has provoked this second 
encounter. Yet I will not take his life! I will con- 
tent myself with inflicting upon him such chastise- 
ment as may make him remember until the end of 
his days how he dared encounter the wrath of Sir 
William Doug)as !” 

Meanwhile Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan was continuing 
his way across the meadows. The copse which had 
been named as the place of appointment, was about 
three miles distant: the tall mill which has likewise 
been alluded to, was two miles from the hostelry ; 
and Closcburn Tower, the other point of which 
mention has been made, was about a mile beyond 
the copse. Between the hostelry and the copse 
stretched the broad meadows covered with flocks 
and herds, and dotted by the peasants’ cottages. As 
our young hero rode along, with his sword by his side 
and his hunting-spear in his hand, he attracted the 
admiring notice of many a young lass peeping forth 
from the hut-window, or out betimes for the milk- 
ing of the cows. And no wonder that Fitz-Allan 
should thus attract attention: for as we have already 
said, he possessed a countenance of exceeding mas- 
culine beauty—while his figure, though slender, was 
well knit and modelled to the most admirable pro- 
portions, His long dark wavy hair was as luxuriant 
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as that of a woman. He was as yet beardless, but 
with a rich down on the lower part of his coun- 
tenance where the beard might soon be. His fea- 
tures were of the Grecian style; his nose was per- 
fectly straight; his upper lip was short—and in its 
curve gave a slightly haughty expression to his 
features. His tecth were white as ivory and fault- 
lessly even. Altogether he was as interesting a 
young gallant as could possibly be seen; and 
the mingled dauntlessness and impetuosity of his 
character, as well as the loftiness of his Spirit, could 
be read in the flashings of his fine dark eyes. 

“No!” he said to himself, pursuing the train of 
thought which was occupying him at the moment 
that he parted from young Seton, “I have no 
craven apprehension as to the result of this combat! 
But I must be cool: for last evéning it was my 
tiery indignation which blinded me—it was my 
impetuosity that laid. me open to be foiled by that 
sudden trick of fence which the old Knight of 
Liddesdale put forth. At all events I shall not 
disgrace these golden spurs which 1 wear upon my 
heels! Did 1 not, in that grand joust at Versailles, 
dismount three gallant young French, gentlemen 
one after another? And then, when the King 
of France bade me kneel down that the golden 
spurs might be buckled to my teet, and that his 
own royal sword should administer the accoluae of 
chivalry,—did I not, when rising a belted knight, 
take my place with the array of other knights in 
that grand tournament?—and did not my lance 
unseat the haughty and gallant Sir Gilles de Veri- 
court at the first tilt? Oh, yes!—and theretore 
now let me again do honour to these golden spurs 
which [ won on that memorable day !” 

It was thus that Sir Fleming Fitz-Allaw gave the 
rcin to his reflections, which became al: the more 
enthusiastic as his spirits rose beneath the exhilarat- 
ing influence of the morning air’s freshness and the 
excitement of careering onward on the bgck of the 
superb steed which bore him and which had bee 
purchased af Newcastle. As he was continuing 
his way, he suddenly heard cries of distress and 
shouts imploring succour, coming from a little dis- 
tunce. Fleming flung his regards in that direction 
whence they proceéded ; and the source as well as 
the cause instantaneously became visible. A monk 
wus dashing at the utmost of his speed across an 
adjacent meadow, pursued by a bull which was 
rapidly gaining upon him. The unfortunate priest's 
hood had fallen back from his head, leaving the 
bald crown cxposed; and the long chain of his 
rosary was literally flying out behind him in conse- 
quence of the frenzied rate at which he was speed- 
ing. {le had caught sight of our young hero in the 
next field; and hence the wild cries for succour 
which he was sending forth. 

A glance showed Fitz-Allan this awkward and 
perilous predicament in which the poor monk was 
placed; and without a single instant’s hesitation, 
the youth galluped to his assistance. A high fence 
of wattle-work was cleared at a bound: on dashed 
the steed, Fitz-Allan holding his boar-spear with a 
firm gripe in readiness to attack. the maddened 
animal. Suddenly the monk, either tripping over 
something or utterly exhausted, fell headlong upon 
the grass: another moment and the bull would 
have been upon him—but Fleming, dashing the 
rowels into the flanks of his steed, made the charger 
spring betwixt the prostrate priest and the enraged 
animal, This movement however, though so abso- 
lutely necessary to save the monk’s lite, cost our 
hero the steed which he bestrode; for the bull came 
rushing on; and at the same instant that the boar- 
spear was driven deep into the animal's body, the 
-brdte’s long sharp horns were in revenge dashed a, 


deep into the charger’s side. A terrific roar—for 
as such ingeed it sountled—denoted the death- 
agony of the bull as it fell heavily upon the sward ; 
and a plaintive neigh—almost a cry—of anguish 
was sent forth by the wounded horse. 

The next instant Fleming was upon his feet in 
the field; and with another blow he despatched the 
cause of all this mischief. Then, before he paid 
the slightest attention to the monk, our hero ex- 
amined the state of his steed: but he soon saw that 
there was no hope of saving it. The blood was 
welling forth in a torrent—for the poor beast’s side 
was completely ripped open ; its legs were bending 
under it—uand it sank down upon the turf. Ina 
few minutes it was dead; and Fleming dashed away 
the tgars from his eyes as he turned towards the. 
monk, who was now pouring forth the expressions 
of fervid gratitude for the signal service thus ren- 
dered him. 

“Tt has cost you your steed, my son,” said the 
holy father, who wore the garb of the Cistercian 
Order: “ but the finest charger in the stables of 
Mefrose shall be your compensation. It was a bold 
feat and a gallant one on your part !—tor you sorely 
perilled your own life; and indeed I marvel how you 
have thus escaped all injury.” 

“ Holy father,” cried the youth, impatiently, 
“thanks for your promise of another steed—but it 
will be some time ere you can fulfil it ; whereas [ 
stand in immediate and most pressing need of a 
charger! Ihave an appointment to keep—impor- 
tant business to transact—a message to deliver—an 
errand to perform . 

“Patience, my son!” said the monk, perceiving 
that our hero spoke with rapid and excited ut- 
terance. 

“ Patience indeed !” cried Sir Ficming, smarting 
almost with a sense of excruciation at the idea that 
he would be much too late at the trysting-place, and 
that the Knight of Liddesdale would not tarry for 
him ; “ it is useless, holy father, to speak to me of 
patience! Tell me where at any neighbouring 
habitation I am likely to procure a steed to bear 
me—and a handful of gold shall repay him who 
lends it! Tell me, quick, Sir Priest! for you must 
know this neighbourhvod well ; and if you delay in 

our answer you will but ill requite the service [ 
ave rendered you !” 

“A steed ?” said the monk, gazing slowly around 
him, as if to settle his recollection upon any parti- 
cular habitation where an animal might be procured. 
“In god sooth, my son, methinks that nowhere 
short of the mill yonder ts 

Scarcely were the words pronounced when 
Fleming, who had already thrown the saddle and 
bridle over his shoulder, and had caught up his 
hunting-spear, dashed away towards the mill at so 
marvellous a rate, considering how he was laden 
with those pondcrous horse-caparisons, that the 
monk stood gazing after him in astonishment ; 
and when the youth disappeared behind a clump of 
trees, the holy father muttered to himself, “ He is 
as fine-spirited a gallant as*one could wish to meet. 
I owe him a life; and it would please me well to be 
enabled to render him some service. The golden 
spurs of chivalry are upon his heels: he is full green 
in years thus tu wear the badge of knighthood 1” 

The Cistercian now moved away from the spot, 
and bent his steps towards # habitation at a little 
distance, where a person lying at the point of 
death required his ghostly cumlourt. 
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CHAPTER IV. € 


LOVE, 


WE must now return to the hostelry bearing the 
sign of the Unicorn. We have already said that 
the old Knight of Liddesdale and Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan respectively succecded in making their exit 


from the premises without exciting the suspicion of 


any of the inmates from whom it was desirable that 
their purpose should be concealed. Lady Albertina 
Roslin and Margaret Fitz-Allan occupied the same 
chamber: they were slumbering profoundly when 
the old knight and the young one left the hostelry’; 
.but about half-an-hour afterwards the beaugeors 
blue eyes of Albertina opened, and their looks were 
met by the affectionate regards of the large dark 
orbs of her bosom-friend Margaret. Although it 
was yet so very early, the two young ladies rose; 
their ynaids were quickly in attendance—and their 
toilet was performed, 

Albertina and Margaret now descended ftom 
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emotion with which she spoke. “Oh, no! is it 
possible that you can entertain such an opinion of 
me? I felt for Fleming as if it were I myself who 
had sustained some grievous calamity. In a word, 
Margaret, you know that I love him: for it was you 

ourself who led me to understand the true sense in 
which I loved him !”—and here the Earl’s daughter 
again bent down her looks, which were full of 
contusion, while her cheeks were suffused with 
blushes, 

“And yu know, my sweet friend,” continucd 
Margaret, ‘“ how fondly, how devotedly, how ador- 
ingly Fleming cherishes your image! Did he not 
‘assure you, when he knelt at your fect after the 
grand tournament at Versailles, that if he were 
enabled to perform deeds of prowess so marvellous 
in one so youthful and unskilled as he, it was be- 
cause he knew that your eyes were bent upon him? 
Is there not happiness, Albertina, in being thus 
fondly loved? Oh, yes! there must be!” 

“And yet, Margaret,” answered the high-born 
damsel, “I know not how it is—but my happiness 
seems not altogether complete. With you, my dear 


their chamber, and issued from the hostelry to take | friend, I hye no secrets—to you I have been ever 
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a ramble through the fields and enjoy the morning | accustome 
Tt was | 


air before the repast should be served up. 


even from our childhood, to reveal 
every thought which my mind has harboured. Now 


a fair sight to behold that superbly handsome young | therefore that the discourse has turned upon this 


woman of eighteen and that sweet interesting crea- 


topic, }et me speak seriously to you—let me ask 


ture of seventeen, with such contrasting styles o1 | your counsel ?” 


beauty, linked together as if they were sisters, 
Margaret’s arm was thrown lightly and gracefully 
around Albertina’s slender waist ; and thus, as they 
were so close, the fair hair of the Karl’s daughter 
threw out the raven tresses of Margaret into a still 
darker relief; while the slightly brunette com- 
plexion of the latter rendered Albertina’s skin all 
the more snowy in appearance, more delicate, and 
more transparent. ‘The features of Albertina ex- 
pressed an almost child-like purity and innocence, 
well calculated to interest the heart and win the 
love of all who gazed upon her: but on the other 
hand the countenance of Margaret told of firm de- 
cision, pride, and even hauteur, and perhaps some- 
what of self-will also. Her dark well arched eye- 
brows were surmounted by a high open forehead, 
which seemed alike the throne of intelligence and 
of strength of mind: her nose was straight,—and 
her chin was softly rounded, thus completing with 
a slight expression of sensuousness the oval of that 
countenance all the upper part of which was full 
ef mind and intellect. 

For some few minutes the two ladies walked on 
in silence. At length Margaret gently said, “You 
were much afflicted, dearest Albertina, by the mis- 
adventure which occurred last evening to my 
brother.” 

“And you also were afflicted, Margaret,” replied 
the Earl’s daughter, as a blush crimsoned her coun- 
tenance. 

““Yces—we were both grieved, my sweet friend,” 
said Margaret. “ And no wonder,” she added after 
a moment’s pause; “fox we both love him !” 

Albertina bent down her beautcous blue eyes; 
and as the blush still lingered upon her checks, as 
if the delicate tint of the rose had temporarily bor- 
rowed the hue of the carnation, she said, as if al- 
most unconscious that she was speaking audibly, 
“ Yes —we both love him.” 

“But tell me, dearest Albertina,” inquired 
Margaret, who for an instant had been carnestly 
watching her fricnd’s countenance, “are you sure 
that Fleming has in no way suffered in your esti- 
mation on account of that deteat ee 

“Suffcred,, Margaret ?—suffered in my estima- 
tion?” exclaimed Albertina, her soft silvery voice 
deriving power aud cnergy from the depth of the 
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‘“‘ Speak, Albertina,” said Margaret, for a moment 
surveying the Earl’s daughter with a glittering ex- 
pression of uncasiness in her eyes. 

“Theidea, Margaret, often steals into my brain,” 
proceeded Albertina, “that I am wrong to conceal 
from my father the sentiments which I entertain 
towards Fleming, and which he reciprocates. But 
you yourself have told me that there was no need 
to be precipitate in making this revelation—that an 
opportune moment must be awaited—and that it 
was unneg@essary to perplex my sire with other con- 
gidcrations at a period when he had so much to 
think of—his correspondence with his friends in 
Scotland—the generous intervention oi the French 
King in his behalf—then the preparations for de- 
parture—the journey r za 

“Yes, Albertina,” said Margaret, “TI know that 
it has becn through my advice you have kept your 
sentiments a secret from your father: but this re- 
serve need be no longer maintained! You shall 
speak to the Karl—you shall throw yourself into his 
arms—you shall whisper to his ear that your hap- 
piness depends upon his assent it 

“And what if he were to chide me, Margaret ?” 
said the tair-haircd damsel: “what if he were to 
speak harshly to me?” 

“Your father loves you, Albertina,” rejoined 
Margaret ; “you are the object of all his care and 
interest — you are his only child—and not for 
worlds would he draw forth a tear from your eye! 
You see moreover—especially from what he said 
last night—that the Earl is too magnanimous and 
high-minded to think lightly or indifferently of 
Iieming because he belongs to a branded race; and 
this circumstance will not therefore militate against 
the hopes which you entertain and which my 
brother has dared to cherish. Yes, Albertina !— 
you shall avail yoursclf of the first befitting oppor- 
tunity to speak to your father!” 

“T cannot do it, Margaret—I cannot do it!” cried 
the young maiden, bursting into tears. “ I should 
fecl overwhelmed with confusion—I should not be 
enabled to give utterance to a word! No, no! it is 
you, my dear friend, who must speak to my sire—or 
at least prepure the way |” 

“This will be difficult, if not altogether ingon- 
venicut and improper,” murmured Margaret in a 
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musing tone. ‘“ Nevertheless,” she almost imme- 
diately added in a more audible manner, “ leave it 
to me, Albertina—and all shall yet go well! But I 
wonder that Fleming has not descended from his 
chamber : he is not accustomed to play the sluggard. 
Let us return to the hostelry and seek him.” 

The two young ladies accordingly retraced their 
way to the inn, which was now beginning to wear a 
bustling appearance, as all the inmates had risen. 
As Albertina and Margaret approached the door, the 
Karl of Caithness himself issued forth; and having 
affectionatcly greeted them both, he said, “If you 
are not already wearied with your ramble, let us 
roam together for a little distance through these 
fields ; for the morning air is delightful—there is 
just a sufficiency of the breeze to prove invigorat- 
ing—and I learn from our host that. it will be yet an 
hour ere he can set upon the table such a repast as 
he thinks it fitting to serve up.” 

The two maidens accordingly turned, and began 
to retrace, in company with the Earl, the way which 
they had previously been pursuing alone together. 

“We were speaking last night,” said his lordship, 
“ upon matters intimately relating to yourself, Mar- 
garet, and your brother ;—and methinks that the 
moment is now come, Albertina, when I ought to 
make a certain revelation to your ear.” 

“To mine, dear father?” said the damsel, look- 
ing up all artlessly and unsuspiciously into her sire’s 
countenance, 

“ Yes—to your ear, my sweet child,” responded 
the nobleman, as he gazed with all a parent’s love 
and pride upon the exquisitely beautiful face of his 
daughter; for the freshness of the morning air had 
heightened the colour upon her cheeks, and the 
breeze was playing with her long fair shining tresses. 
‘So long as we were exiles from our native land, it 
was uscless for me to recall past arrangements or to 
think of projects for the future. But now that we 
have once more set our feet upon Cualedonia’s soil, 
and that in the course of this day we shall enter 


upon our own domain and tread in the old halls of 


Roslin, it behoves me, Albertina, to lose no time in 
making you acquainted with the projects which my 
soul cherishes for the ensurance of your future hap- 
piness.” 

The Earl paused: Albertina now kept her looks 
bent downward; while Margaret flung upon the 
nobleman’s countenance a glance of anxious in- 
quiry. Could it be possible that the Earl of Caith- 
ness had all along designed that his daughter should 
bestow her hand upon Flemiug Fitz-Allan ?—was 
he now about to make such an announcement? or 
on the other hand, had he formed any project which 
would be fatal to the hopes of the youthful lovers ? 
These questions did Margaret rapidly ask herself; 
while some such ideas, though less positive and dis- 
tinct, sprang up into the mind of Albertina. 

“You, my dear Margaret,” procceded the Earl of 
Caithness, “may well be a listener to the intelli- 
gonee which I have now to communicate to my 
daughter; for you have been reared together from 
your infancy—you are towards each other as sisters 
—and I know that whatsoever regards one, must 
be an object of interest to both. It is the same too 
with Fleming; because if he were now here, I 
should speak likewise in his presence: for to you, 
Albertina, he stands in the light of a ty ther—and 
I know that you regard him with a sisterly affec- 
tion.” 

The Earl’s daughter was now full of bewilder- 
ment and confusion, while her sensations were not 
altogether tree from alarm. She still kept her looks 
bent downward, and said nothing. Margaret’s 
anxiety was increasing: hope was rapidly yielding 
to ffir in her bosom. 
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“A little while before circumstances compelled 
me to quit Scotland seven years back,” resumed the 
Earl, “I efitered into a compact——But let me 
come at once to the point!” he suddenly interrupted 
himself: and then he said, “ You cannot have for- 
gotten, my child, that tine handsome youth, Roland 
Mountjoy, who used frequently to visit Roslin 
Castle with his father the Karl of Bassentyne ?” 

‘¢ Yes—I remember him well,” replied Albertina, 
in a low tone: for there was now a growing con- 
sternation in the damsel’s brain, as her instinct be- 
came quickened by the sense of approaching. 
calamity. 

“You know also,” continued Lord Caithness, 
“that the Earl of Bassentyne died some two years 
back, and that Roland Mountjoy has therefore suc- 
ceedal to his father’s ancient title and princely 
domains. I have corresponded with Roland— 
though I have hitherto mentioned not the circum- 
stance in your hearing: but I have reason to know 
that to-morrow, amongst the first of those former 
friends who will repair to Roslin to greet us on our 
retugn, will be the young Earl of Bassentyne. 
From you, my child, he will receive a suitable wel- 
come for it is your future husband whom you 
are thus soon to meet !” 

Albertina still said nothing : she walked on me- 
chanically by her father’s side—her looks were still 
bent downward, so that he could not se2 her face: 
but Margaret, with «# rapid glance, obtained a 
glimpse thereof—she saw that it was deadly pale, 
and that it wore an expression of mute stupefaction 
and despair. She hérself was enabled to ewercise 
the completest control over her fcelings, not merely 
because of her natural strength of mind, but like- 
wise because the Earl’s speech had gradually pre- 
pared her for some such denouement as this, Still it 
was more or less a shock for Margaret, inasmuch 
as the reader may have suspected that her heart 
was ambitious, and she had buoyed herself up with 
the hope that she should see her brother some day 
conduct to the altar the high-born daughter of the 
Earl of Caithness. Whether she all in a moment 
yielded to this blow, and made up her mind that 
everything was at an end in reference to her dar- 
ling project, we cannot now say. Ccrtain however 
it is that Margaret Fitz-Allan felt that éj7s was not 
the opportune moment to reveal the truth to the 
Earl of Caithness, and tell that nobleman how her 
brother had won his daughter’s heart :—she there- 
fore said nothing. As for the Karl himself, he was 
very far from suspecting that the announcement 
which he had made could have produced so tremen- 
dous an effect upon his daughter, or could have 
threatened to derange any plans which Margaret 
might have formed. He therefore looked upon 
Albertina’s silence as the natural result of maiden 
bashfulness and coyness under existing circum- 
stances ; while he also regarded it as a proof of 
her willing obedience to the parental decree. Te 
could not see her countenance, for it was completcly 
bent downward as she clung to her sire’s arm,— 
thus clinging in reality for support, while he fan- 
cied that it was the affectionate glinging of a child 
to a parent who had studied his best to promote 
und ensure her happiness. 

At this conjuncture a warrior in complete armour 
was seen riding across the meadow at a little dis- 
tance, and approaching the Earl and the two ladies, 
The knightly plumes waved above his helmet; and 
he was speedily recognised as Sir Casimir D'Este. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the Earl ; “ hither, comes our 
friend of the Teutonic Order! It is doubtless as 
an act of courtesy that he has ridden across thus 
early from Melrgse to pay his respects.” 

Lord Caithness :tepped forward to greet the 
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Knight; and Muorgaret, seizing the opportunity, 
whispezed to Albertina, “For heaven's sake com- 
pose yourself, my sweet friend! Conquer your 
emotions—betray nothing by your looks—and all 
may yet be well!” 

“Do you think so, Margaret?” inquired the 
young damsel, suddenly starting with a thrill of 
hope,—that hope which was so necessary to her who 
but an instant betore was plunged into mute, blank 
despair! 

“Yes, Albertina !—lose not your courage !” re- 
joined Margaret, rapidly. “It is impossible that 
your father, who loves you so tenderly, will do 
aught to consummate your unhappiness !” 

The Earl’s daughter was infinitely relieved by 
this encouraging assurance; and her looks bright- 
ened up somewhat. The two ladies now ha&ened 
forward to receive the greetings of the Teutonic 
Knight, who had already exchanged courteous 
compliments with the Larl, 

“And where is my young friend Sir Fleming?” 
asked the warrior. 

“T have not seen him this morning,” replieé the 
Earl; “and I was just now marvelling that he 
shou'd be thus belated; four he is not wont to play 
the part of a sluggard. Margaret, have you as yet 
seen your brother ?” 

“No, my lord,” she replied; “and I also was 
ere now wondcring that he should linger in-doors 
instead of seeking the iesh air.” 

“Come,” cried the Earl; “let us proceed to the 
hostelry and make inquiries for this sound sleeper! 
You are in time, Sir Casimir, to partake 01 our repast 
—at which your presence will be all the more wel- 
come, inasmuch as it affords us a pleasure we little 
expected.” 

The party proceeded towards the hostelry, in 
front of which. they found young Scton, who was 
now dceply anxious on account of Fitz-Allan; for 
upwards of two hours had elupsed since his de- 
parture. 

“Where is Sir Fleming, boy?” inquired the Earl 
of Caithness. 

“‘He has not yet returned, my lord,” answered 
the youth, instantaneously composing his features 
into the habitual expression of calm respectful- 
ness. 

“Not returned?” ejaculated the Earl. “Ah! 
then it appéars that wo have done him an injustice 
while taxing him with being a sluggard ;—whereas 
doubtless it will prove atter all that he was the 
first to breathe the fresh air of morning.” 

“Even so, my lord,” rejoined Seton. “Sir 
Fleming went out soon after sunrise, with a boar- 
spear——” 

“Ah! that is more like Fleming Fitz-Allan than 
Joitering in his couch!” exclaimed the Earl, with 
an air of satisiaction. “ Doubtless he will bring us 
a boar’s head as the produce of the chase; and in 
the meantime we will enter the hostelry and uwait 
his return.” 

“Proceed, my lord,” said Sir Casimir, dismount- 
ing from his horse: “ Iewill but assure myseli that 
my steed is duly ,stabled—and then will I rejoin 
yoar lordship and the fair ladies.” 

The nobleman centered the building, in company 
with his daughter and Maryaret Fitz-Allan; and 
the instant that they were beyond carshot, Sir 
Casimir said to young Seton, “Where is your 
master? Be not afraid to speak candidly; for I 
know what was pendinz——and indeed I promised 
to be prescut as umpire and witness of the mect- 
ing.” 

“TI know not, Sir Knight, what has happened— 
nor where my young master is,” replied Seton. “I 
am deeply anxivus!—he should have returned long 
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ago He went forth soon after the sun had risen 
above the eastern hills) ~ 

“Yes, true to the hour!” ejaculated the Knight. 
“And have you any means of knowing whether 
Sir William Douglas likewise proceeded — But 
wherefore should I ask? It were almost an insult 
to the stout old Knight of Liddesdale to place the 
point upon a doubt 1” 

“T know, Sir Knight,” answered Scton, “that 
the Knight of Liddesdale left the hestelry within 
a few minutes after Sir Fleming took his depar- 
ture.” 

“ And has he returned ?—has Sir William Douglas 
come back ?” demanded the ‘Teutonic Knight. 

The reply was in the negative ; and again were 
young Seton’s looks flung anxiously across the 
meadows in the.direction of the mill. 

“ This is strange! most strange!” said Sir Casi- 
mir D’Este. “ Could there have been any mistake 
made in respect to the place of appointment? Was 
it not-——’ 

“ The copse between yonder mill and Closeburn 
Tower,” replied Seton. “I myself was last even- 
ing the bearer of my master’s gauntlet to the old 
Knight of Liddesdale. Sir Fleming left it to the 
old Knight to name the place — Sir William 
Douglas at first spoke of a spot within the forest 
—bunt inasmuch as Sir Fleming could know nothing 
of the windings and intricacies of the vast Ettrick 
woods, I respectfully begged Sir William to indicate 
@ spot so well defined, so prominent, and so conspi- 
cuous, that it would be impossible for my young 
master to mistake it. Thus, though the Ettrick 
Forest is comparatively close at hand, Sir William 
named that copse, which though more remcte, was 
neverthejess deemed more suituble fur the preven- 
tion of all errors.” 

‘And to that copse did I myself proceed at the 
appointed hour,” said the Teutonic Knight: “but 
I toune neither Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan nor Sir Wil- 
I waited awhile—they came not 


Sir Fleming’s part, I determined to ride to this 
hostelry to make inquirics. I must now join the 
Earl and the ladies—or they will wonder at my pro- 
longed absence.” . 

Sir Casimir D’Este repaired to the apartment 
where Lord Caithness, Albertina, and Marguret 
were now awaiting his presence in order tu take 
their scats at the board on which the morning 
meal was served. But scarcely had he thus made 
his appearance, when the sounds of galloping horses 
reached the ears oi those present. They glanced 
through the window, and beheld sone hali-dozen 
armed men, well mounted, rein in their stecds in 
front of the hostelry. 

“Tt is the Douglas plaid!” sa.d Lord Caithness ; 
“and those are the retainers of the Karl of Douglas, 
kinsman of the Knight of Liddesdale.” 

‘“* Yes,”’ observed Sir Casimir: ‘ we were yester- 
day told that the Karl of Douglas was hunting in 
these parts, and that he held his quarters at Close- 
burn Tower. While passing that way this morning, 
I beheld several of his retainers preparing for the 
day’s chase——” 

“These men who have just arrived,” interrupted 
the Karl, “ are speaking angrily and loudly ! What 
can it mean ?” 

At this moment the door of the apartment 
opeued; and the landlord entered, clusely followed 
by one of the men who had just arrived. 

“Alas, my lord, what terrible tidings! woe is 
me!” exclaimed the landlord, who seemed to be 
fearfully excited. 

“ What ails you, man?” demanded the Teutonic 
Knight, striding forward and grasping the lanaord 
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by the arm: for he was smitten with the apprehen- 
sion that something fatal kad occurred y Ficming 
Fitz-Allan. 

“The stout Knight of Liddesdale!” cried the 
landlord; “the gallant old Knight! Scotland ma 
mourn him yet, despite all that has been said 

“Mourn him?” echoed Sir Casimir, his mind 
suddenly experiencing an immense relief on young 
Fitz-Allan’s behalf. ‘“ What mean you? Speak, 
man—speak !” 

“The Knight of Liddesdale, my master’s gallant 
kinsman,” said the Earl of Douglas’s retainer, now 
pressing forward into the room, “has been foully 
murdered !” 

“Murdered !”—and the terrible word was echoed 
from the lips of the Earl of Caithness as well as 
those of Margaret: but Albertina was held sfient 
by dismay at the dreadful announcement. 

“Use not that term,” exclaimed the Teutonic 
Knight, in a stern commanding voice, “ until 
you can prove that Sir William Douglas fell not 
in fair combat !” 

“I repeat,” cried the Douglas retainer vehe- 
mently, “the Knight of Liddesdale has been foully 
murdered: and I am here to seek ——” 

At this instant another horseman galloped up to 
the front of the tavern; and Margaret, ejacu- 
lating, “My brother!” rushed from the apart- 
ment. 

The idea had already smitten her that there had 
possibly been a duel between Fleming and Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas; and she was just on the point of re- 
pelling with indignation the idea that the old 
Knight had been assassinated, when her brother 
ode past the window on the steed that bore 

im, : 

But scarcely had he reined in the animal in 
front of the hostelry, when he was seized upon by 
the emissaries of the Earl of Douglas—while Mar- 
garet sprang forth from the threshold. 

“ Back, caititfs! What mean ye by thi3 outrage ?” 
exclaimed Fleming, offering a desperate resistance 
with his boar-spear. 

‘Surrender in the King’s name!” cried his as- 
sailants. ‘Surrender also in the name of the high 
and mighty lord the Earl of Douglas !” 

‘‘ Unhand him!” cried Margaret vehemently and 
indignantly. ‘ He is innocent !—he is incapable of 
such a foul deed !” 

“Innocent ? incapable of what?” demanded Fle- 
ming, suddenly desisting from the vigour with 
which he was repelling the attuck and even beating 
off his assailants. 

“Ah! he affects ignorance!” cried the Douglas 
retainers: “he will deny that he knows aught of the 
foul murder of the old Knight of Liddesdale !” 

A deadly pallor seized upon Fitz-Allan’s coun- 
tenance—the boar-spear dropped from his hand— 
and the next instant be was dragged from the horse 
by the men, who now pounced upon him like tigers 
on their prey. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE EARL OF DOUGLAS. 


"LHE entire scene with which the preceding chapter 
concluded—from the moment Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan galloped up to the front of the hostelry until 
he was torn down from his horse by the fierce Bor- 
derers, as the retainers of Douglas were generally 
termed—occupied scarcely a minute. But now 
came forth the Teutonic Knight, sheathed in com- 
plete armour as he was; and witb his huge sword 
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in his hand, he exclaimed, “ Let go your hold on 
that youth!—or by St. Jude! there will be san- 
guinary work in another instant !” 

“Then let it commence at once!” cried the 
Douglas retainer who had sought the party in the 
room, and who had rushed forth from the hostelry 
close on the heels of Margaret and the Teutonic 
warrior. “I, Magnus Balveny, Captain in the ser- 
vice of, the mighty Lord, the Karl of Douglas ° 

“Then, as one holding authority, Master DBal- 
veny,” said Sir Casimir D’Este, “ you would do well 
to order the instantaneous release . 

“Te is thus, Sir Knight, that I show my resolve to 
keep my, prisoner!”—and Balvenv nimed a tre- 
mendous blow at the Teutonic warrior. 

What followed took place in an incredibly short 
space of time, and was as marvellous in its details 
as it was rapid in its exccution. Captain Balveny’s 
sword was snapped in twain by the force with which 
it was met, with clashing din, by Sir Casimir’s pon- 
derous weapon; and then a terrific buffet dealt by 
the Knight’s gaunticted hand, levelled the Borderer 
senseless on the ground. Into the midst of the other 
armed men who held Fleming a prisoner, dashed 
Sir Casimix®D’Este. The cye that possessed cagle- 
like swiftness enough to tollow his movements, 
might have perceived that he sought to avoid the 
taking of life; but the blows which he dealt right 
and left with the hilt of his sword in one hand and 
with the clenched gauntlet of the other, poured like 
hail upon the Borderers. Of the five who had sur- 
rounded Fitz-Allan, two were at once hurled sense- 
less across the prostrate body of their leader Bal- 
veny—a third, lying upon his side, was wiping away 
with his plaid the blood that gushed from his mouth 
and nostrgls—and the other two, having tirst recoiled 
perforce from the rude buffets dealt them, now 
rushed upon the Knight with their drawn weapons. 
But in the twinkling of an eyé one was added to the 
heap of stunned and insensible Borderers ; while the 
other was instantaneously prostrated by a blow dealt 
By young Fitz-Allan. ‘Thus, in far lers time than it 
has taken us to describe the fray, Sir Casimir D’ ste 
was master of the field, and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 
found himself at liberty. 

“ What madman is this foreign knight?” ex- 
claimed the landlord of the Unicorn, rushing forward 
in dismay and consternation: “does he know whom 
he has thus severely dealt with? The Black 
Douglas will be down upon us all—and in a com- 
mon vengeance fearfully wreaked, shall we every one 
be swept away !” 

“Cease your prating,” exclaimed Sir Casimir; 
“and see that you and your fellows minister quickly 
to these Borderers. I meant not to take the life of 
any one of them; and full sorry should I be - 

“‘Oh, Sir Casimir!” cried Margaret, seizing the 
Knight’s gauntleted hand and pressing it between 
both her own; “ you have nobly deported yourself!” 
—then flying to her brother, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, she exclaimed, “Tell me, Fleming 
—Oh! tgll me, that you are innocent of this dread- 
fal charge !”—for the damsel’s mind was filled with 
the image of deadly pallor and consternation which 
the young Knight had presented to her view at the 
moment he was accused of the foul murder of the 











old Knight of Liddesdale. 


“Yes, Margaret, I am innocent!” cried Fleming, 
whose proud indignant bearing now contrasted 
strikingly with his pale and dismayed aspect of but 
a few minutes back. 

“ And I can vouch forit,” said Sir Casimir D’Este, 
“that if the old Knight of Liddesdale have fullen 
by the hand of my young friend here, it must have 
been in fair fight: for though by some mistake or 
mishap I lost the spectacle of the fray, yet Gol 
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know that it was to an honourable combat Sir 
Fleming went forth.” i 

“Whatever be the consequences of this sad 
affair,” said the Earl of Caithness, now advancing 
towards the Teutonic Knight, “the gratitude of me 
and mince is not the less your due !” 

Albertina was leaning upon her father’s arm: the 
face of the timid maiden was very pale—but all of 
a sudden she seemed as if she exerted an effort over 
herself; and stepping forward, she took Fleming’s 
hand, saying in a low, half tender, half*reproachful 
tone, “Oh, in what sad complications do you in- 
volve your friends !” 

No one heard these words but she whg spoke 
them, he to whom they were addressed, and Mar- 
garct Fitz-Allan: and the young Knight was about 
to reply, when there was a sudden exclamation on 
the part of the landlord of the Unicorn of “The 
Douglas! the Douglas !” 

‘The kinsman of our slanghtered master!” eja- 
culated the chicf page of the old Knight of Liddes- 
dale, who as well as his brother page, and every 
other inmate of the hostelry, had by this time ap- 
peared upon the scene of these rapid apd startling 
incidents. 

And sure enough, ata little distance a troop of 
about thirty horsemen were seen galloping towards 
the hostelry. The Teutonic Knight, as if inspired 
by that fierce or desperate courage which recked not 
for numbers, quickly closed the vizor of his helmet ; 
and he grasped his weapon, which a few moments 
back he had sheathed, with the air of a man who 
was resolved to fight unto the last. Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan at the same time brandished his own 
sword: the young Seton was quickly by his side ; and 
the malc retainers of the Earl of Caithness showed 
by their looks and movements that they were equally 
ready to combat under the auspices of the redoubt- 
able Sir Casimir D’Este. 

“Holy Virgin! more bloodshed !” exclaimed Al- 
bertina, with a face as colourless as at first; and 
shrinking back towards her father, she clung to his 
arm for support. 

“Sir Casimir,” said the Earl of Caithness, in a 
tone of mingled firmness and entreaty, ‘“ enongh of 
strife for the nonce! Were the odds less frightfully 
against us or the circumstances more desperate, 
this word would not be spoken from my lips, nor 
would this sword remain sheathed by my side. But 
it were utter madness to dare so unequal an 
encounter; while the innocence of Fitz-Allan is 
alrendy sufficiently vindicated. Leave it to me to 
settle this matter with the Douglas!” 

“Be it as you will, my lord,” said Sir Casimir. 
“But remember, that if a hand be laid in violence 
upon me . 

“TI pledge you my word as a gentleman and a 
peer,” quickly responded the Earl of Caithness, 
“ that I will put this matter right with the Douglas!” 

“Tis well,” rejoined Sir Casimir. “ For the sake 
of the ladics *twere better to avoid more blood- 
shed :”—and his ponderous weapon was returned to 
the sheath. 

In a few moments the Earl of Douglas galloped 
up to the spot, followed by some thirty of his re- 
tainers, They were all in hunting-garb, completely 
equipped for the chase ; and a finer or fiercer set of 
men it would have been difficult to find even 
throughout those border counties where all the 
male Saxon inhabitants were remarkable for their 
powerful athletic frames, their martial habits, and 
their readiness for warfare. 

‘What do I behold?” exclaimed the Earl of 
Douglas, reining in his steed, and flinging a fierce, 
Aa angry glance over the scene where some of 
his followers still lay in a state of insensibility and 
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others were painfully raising themselves np. ‘ By 
St. Bride! there is hew work to be revenged | 
What ho, my men! seize upon them all, every one 
of them !” 

“Hold, my lord!” interrupted the Earl of Caith- 
ness, stepping forward with a proud dignity, after 
having consigned his fainting daughter to the arms 
of Margaret, while Sir Casimir D’Este had already 
half drawn his terrible brand from its sheath. 

“What do I sec?” vociferated the Black Douglas. 
“Yes! it must be the Earl of Caithness!—and he 
ranged on the side of those who dare thus maltreat 
the wearers of my plaid!” 

“Be not hasty, my lord,” said the Earl of 
Caithness, “in coming to conclusions. Let there 
be reasonable specch betwixt you and me.” 

“Reasonable speech, my lord?” exclaimed the 
Earl of Douglas. “By St. Bride! my respect for 
the friendship which was wont to subsist between 
your lordship and mysell!l, has already exceeded 
bounds but little known to the Douglas in the pre- 
sence of such a spectacle as this! Howheit, it 
there must be parley betwixt us, let it be when the 
assassin of my kinsman shall ‘be in the custody of 
my fellows.” 

“‘ My lord,” responded the Earl of Caithness, still 
with a noble dignity and firmness, “there is no 
assassin holding any companionship with me. If 
you have plaint to make, let it be judicially investi- 
gated; and I pledge myself that the accused shall 
be forthcoming to assert and maintain his innv- 
cence.” 

“Tf the matter be put upon this ground,” answered 
the Earl of Douglas, “I am content to let it so re- 
main; and this I do from motives of ancient respect 
and friendship for your lordship.” 

‘And I proclaim,” said Magnus Balveny, who in 
the meantime had recovered his consciousness and 
raised himself up from the ground, “that this false 
knight Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan hath treacherously 
murdered your lordship’s kinsman the old Chief of 
Liddesdale !” 

“And I maintain,” said Fleming, indignantly, 
while his dark eyes flashed fire, and the rich youth- 
tul blood mantled in angry crimson upon his cheeks, 
“that you, Magnus Balveny, lie most foully in your 
throat !” 

‘‘ Hold!” pealed the stentorian voice of the Earl 
of Douglas: “we will at once inquire farther into 
this matter.” 

“With my full consent, my lord,” said the Earl 
of Caithness: then turning to the ireful youth, he 
added peremptorily, ‘“* Peace and patience, Fleming! 
Let us hear the charge as it stands against you; for 
the cause of truth and innocence needs not to be 
vindicated by passion.” 

“Yes, my voung friend,” said Sir Casimir D’Este, 
now raising the vizor of his helmet, “the Earl of 
Caithness speaks well—and the Earl of Douglas 
seems properly and lawiully inclined in this matter. 
The quicker the investigation, the sooncr the mani- 
festation of your innocence, and the better the justi- 
fication of the succour which I lent towards your 
release.” 

“ Speak, Balveny,” said the Earl of Douglas. 
“How say you, my faithful follower ?—what know 
you of this matter 2?” 

‘So please you, my lord,” replied the Captain, “I 
was here at the Unicorn last evening, quafhing a 
cup of ale with my ancient acquaintance the stout 
landlord—when he told me of a fray which had 
taken place some half-hour previously, betwixt the 
old Knight of Liddesdale and this youthtul wearer 
of golden spurs. The youugster, it would seem, 
came off the wérst from the centest—the arm of the 
stalwart old Kuizh. tailed him nut—Sir Fleming was 
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dashed to the ground—and on rising therefrom, he 
roclaimed his intent ta.seek a deadjy revenge. 
hereupon the landlord rebukéd him; and ge is 

here to give me the lie if I have spoken falsely! 

“In good sooth, my lord,” said the burly master 
of the Unicorn, “it all occurred precisely as the 
worthy Captain Magnus Balveny has reported it. 
Appeal may be made to the noble Earl of Caith- 
ness, to these ladies, or to the foreign Knight——— 
who seems to possess the arm of a very demon!” 
added the landlord in a lower tone. 

‘No such appeal need be made!” exclaimed 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, stepping forward with every 
appearance of the noblest and loftiest frankness. 
“IT admit the words; and sorry am I that in the 
rage and shame of defeat, such impetuous language 
should have issued from my lips. But their ffean- 
ing was neither treacherous nor unknightly. The 
signification which I intended was simply that on 
another occasion I would seek to vindicate my own 


fame and inflict due chastisement upon my aggres- 


sor, in fair and equal combat.” 

“And I, my lord, can prove,” said young Seton, 
“that I last night bore the gauntlet of my master 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan to the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, by whom it was accepted; and arrangements 
were duly made for the combat to take place this 
morning, under all circumstances of privacy, in 
the copse between the mill and Closeburn Tower.” 

“Ah, the copse!” exclaimed the Earl of Doug- 
las. “ Was it not there that my lamented kinsman, 
the stout Knight of Liddesdale, was found mur- 
dered 7” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Magnus Balveny. “It 
was I myself, with my own special followers, who 
there discovered the corpse. A holy monk—Father 
Cyrus of Melrose — shortly afterwards came 
up 

“And I, my lord,” said the chief huntsman of 
the Earl of Douglas, “was alone in another part of 
the copse; and I beheld a certain youth riding 
thence hastily away: but I took no speciul note of 
the circumstance until a few minutes afterwards, 
when [ came upon the spot where Balveny and his 
meu had found the murdered Knight. Then, on 
describing this yonth, the worthy Captain Balveny 
at once recognised him as Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan, 
of whom he had caught a glimpse at the Unicorn 
last night——”. 

“And remembering what I had heard from the 
landlord,” resumed Balveny, taking up the tale in 
his turn, “IT naturally concluded that the youthful 
Knight had only too well fulfilled his vindictive 
threat against the stout Chief of Liddesdale. So, 
leaving the monk and two or three of my men to 
transport the corpse to Melrose, I sent the hunts- 
mun to the Tower to communicate the sad tidings 
to your lordship; while I with my other followers 
sped hither in haste to capture the assassin.” 

“ Assassin again in your teeth!” ejaculated Fitz- 
Allan fiercely. 

“Silence, young man!” exclaimed the Earl of 
Douglas sternly. “Harsh words are but sorry 

roofs of innocence.” 

“ But because my young friend here,” exclaimed 
the Teutonic Knight, “(was seen issuing from the 
copse at a particular moment, is he on that account 
to be branded as an assassin? As well accuse me ; 
tor I myself must at about the same time have 
been in the copse, in search for the intending com- 
batants; but I beheld no one. Or again, as well 
accuse this huntsman of your's, my Lord of 
Douglas !—for he admits that he was likewise'alone 
in the wood at that particular time. At all events, 
it is clear that in a copse which covers some hun- 
dred acres, scenes may be taking place in one spot 
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totally unknown or unsuspected by persons in an- 
other. I have called this young Knight my friend ; 
and so I shall esteem him until better evidence be 
brought to prove him the author of a crime for 
which every true warrior and honest man will scout 
and shun him.” 

Fleming Fitz-Allan darted upon Sir Casimir 
D'Este a look of deep gratitude for the generous 
defence thus made on his behalf; and then the 
young Knight exclaimed, “Did not my conscience 
tell me that I was worthy o: such chivalrous friend- 
ship, I should sink overpowered by the weight of 
shame, degradation, and guilt. But listen to me, 
my Lord of Douglas !—for there is still a gap to be 
filled up in my narrative is 

“Aye! a gap,” ejaculated er Balveny, 
“which you, young springald, will find it diffi- 
cult , 

“Silence, sirrah !” interrupted the Earl of Caith- 
ness: “interfere not with Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan’s 
detence; for you were allowed your own leisure in 
pressing your accusation.” 

‘““Yes, be silent, Balveny,” said the Earl or 
Douglas. ‘ We will give the fairest complexion, as 
in duty b@ind, to these proceedings. Speak, Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan: we are ready to hear you.” 

“T went forth, my lord, at a suitable hour this 
morning,” proceeded our hero, “to be punctual at 
the trysting-place. To this fact my page Seton can 
attest. Un my way I had the good fortune to save 
the life of a monk of Melrose——” 

“It was Father Cyrus,” interjected Balveny: “he 
spoke to me of that adventure.” 

“Tt was an adventure which delayed me con- 
siderably, and at the time much to my regret,” pro- 
ceeded Kitz-Allan; “for my good steed was slain 
by the enraged bull. I feared to be late at the 
trysting-place, and to be decmed a backslider and 
a poltroon by the stout Knight of Liddesdale, who 
I full well knew would fail not to be in the eopse to 
the precise moment. I sped onward to the mill; 
‘4nd there I borrowed the horse which you may be- 
hold here. Then I rode on to the copse: but there 
had been a sad wasting of time, and I was nearly a 
full hour too late. I met a woodman to whom I 
put the hasty question whether he had seen a war- 
riot waiting anywhere in the copse? Te gave an- 
swer to the effect that he had just beholden a war- 
rior issue from the wood and ride rapidly in a 
particular direction. I made no further inquiry— 
for I concluded that it was the Knight of Liddesdale 
who, wearied with waiting, and deeming me a 
coward, had hastened back to the hostelry. But 
doubtless after all it was Sir Casimir D’Este, my 
chivalrous fricnd here, to whom the woodman 
alluded—which is all the more probable, seeing, as 
I learn, that Sir Casimir arrived at the hostelry 
only a few minutes before myself: for on receiving 
that information from the woodman, I turned my 
horse’s head and galloped hitherward, impatient to 
give suitable explanations to the Knight of Liddes- 
dale. And now one word more. If at the mo- 
ment when i 

“ Perhaps,” interrupted Magnus Balveny, “Sir 
Fleming will inform your lordship why it was that 
he turned so deadly pale. and dropped his boar- 
spear when my men proclaimed the accusa- 
tion——” 

“To that very point was I coming,” said Fitz- 
Allan, “when you again interrupted me. My ex- 
planation shall be given. I had no vindictive feel- 
ings, in the mean and paltry sense of the term, 
against the Knight of Liddesdale: my purpose was 
only to meet him in fair and equal fight, and to 
stand upon the consequences. [ honoured his cou- 
rage, and I even felt flattered at the thought of en- 
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countering a warrior of auch tried prowess—though, 
in good sooth, [ had otherwise little respect for his 
character. Nevertheless, when the intelligence sud- 
denly burst upon me that the Knight of Liddesdale 
was foully murdered, I was for a moment overcome 
by a varicty of feelings—horror of the deed—a 
shock sustained at the thought that one of such 
knightly prowess should perish so lamentably— 
bieter mortification that I must still rest under the 
stigma of defeat—and consternation at the charge 
that was levelled against myself. ‘t wasgbeneath all 
these combined influences that I succumbed, and 
that for a moment I was paralysed and that my 
cheek grew deadly pale!” 

The youth ceased speaking; and the Teutonic 
Knight, grasping his hand, exclaimed, “I believe 
you, my young friend! — there’s truth upon your 
tongue !” 

“ And I also,” said the Earl of Caithness, “ enter- 
tain the fallest confidence in the innocence of the 
knightly youth on ‘whom in some sense I look alinost 
as my adopted son !” 

‘‘ In which case, my lord,” interjected the Earl ot 
Douglas, “you are scarcely an impartial judge in 
the present instance.” @ 

“Nor are ‘ou, my lord,” responded the Earl of 

Yaithness firm'ys; “for it is touching the death of 
your own kinsman that you are likewise enacting the 
part of judge!” 

* Fuirly enough spoken, my lord,” said the Earl 
of Douglas ; “and right well pleased am I that there 
should be mutual agreement betwixt us in respect to 
our incompetency to decide in the present case.” 

“ But L maintain,” cried the Earl of Caithness, 
now for the first time displaying the vehemence of 
excited emotions, “that Sir Fleming Kitz Allan 
hath fully fended and proven his guiltlessness !” 

“ And I maintain,” said the Karl of Douglas, 
haughtily, “that Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan hath ad- 
vanced nothing to gainsay the accusation of guilt !” 

“Then there must be appeal to another tribunal,” 
responded the Earl of Caithness; “and to this I alt 
the more readily assent on Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan’s 
behalf, because there will not merely be the certitude 
of his own innocence sustaining ampler proof, but 
likewise the probability that the real authorship of 
this foul crime may be brought to light. The copse 
which was the scene of the assassin-deed, is within 
the domain of Melrose, where the holy Father Bene- 
dictus exercises all seignurial power and wields the 
authority of spiritual Aboot and temporal Baron, 
with the additional attributes of judge and magis- 
trate. ‘To him let appeal be made!” 

“ Your lordship,” answered the Earl of Douglas, 
“shall have no reason to proclaim that by word or 
act of mine aught of obstacle has been thrown in 
the way of the full and fair investigation of this most 
deplorable case. To the Lord Abbot of Melrose let 
it be accordingly referred. I hold the honourable 
pledge of the Earl of Caithness, that the youth shall 
be torthcoming, and that within the lapse of an hour 
or two he be in such temporary prisonage as the 
Lord Abbot or his deputy may appoint within the 
walls ef Melrose.” 

‘That solemn pledge do I give, my lord,” answered 
the Iarl of Caithness. “ Within two hours from 
the present time will I be at Melrose with the whole 
of my party; for this matter shall be sifted to the 
very uttermost ere I cross the threshold of Roslin 
Castle!” 

“But that onslaught which was made upon me 
and my men,” exclaimed Magnus Balveny, “by the 
foreign Knight, who is an alien and a stranger 
amongst us—is it not now to form another, though 
secoy\dary subject for investigation ? ” 

w frat it pass, worthy Maguus,” said the Karl of 
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Douglas, with a fierce scowl; for he liked as little 
as might be the idea that his fierce Borderers should 
have succuifbed beneath the arm of a single man. 
“What is the state of your followers, Captain ? ” 

“No life has been lost, my lord,” answered Bal- 
veny, glancing around him; “and we are all ready 
for departure.” 

“Then to horse! and away with you!” cried the 
Black Douglas; and with a cold salutation to the 
Karl of Caithness—for existing circumstances wore 
the aspect of an incipient feud—the fierce nobleman 
wheeled round his steed and rode rapidly away at 
the head of his party, 
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: CHAPTER VI. 
THE ABBOT OF MELROSE. 


Tu traveller to one of those beautiful vales which 
are washed by the waters of the Tweed, in the 
couaty of Roxburgh, will find the ruins of the 
once far-tamed Abbey of Melrose: but still a sut- 
ficiency of the dilapidated and dismantled building 
is left to afford an idea of what its mingled stateli- 
ness, grandeur, and beauty must have been in those 
times ere the influence of decay had reached it. 
And may not the imagination give completeness to 
that which is now but an architectural skeleton,— 
fill up with masonry the fallen portions—cover all 
with a roof—erect the pinnacles where the principle 
of uniformity shows that they once existed—give 
form and shapeliness to the huge central tower— 
and otherwise so reconstruct the entire edifice, that 
to the mind’s eye it may again stand in all its intact 
fairness and magnificence? And then, if imagina- 
tion would still further stretch itself, it might build 
up the cloisters, the outhouses, and the other struc- 
tures which once belonged to the Abbey, and which 
fitted the whole pile to serve as a great monastic 
establishment. 

In the times of which we are writing, Melrose 
flourished in all its pride, its influcnce, and _ its 
power. Upwards of two hundred monks of the 
Cistercian order peopled its cells—paced in its 
cloisters—swept in grand religious procession into 
the choir, beneath whose vaulted roofs the pealing 
organ sounded— or sat down at the long and well- 
spread tables in the refectory. A large and rich 
domain belonged to Melrose; and the Abbot exer- 
cised power as a temporal baron a3 well as a 
spiritual prelate. Though clad in his flowing robes, 
wearing a mitre upon his brow, and bearing a 
crozier in his hand when times of peace prevailed, 
yet if the message came across the Borders that the 
Southron ravayers were advancing, or the beacon- 
fires repeated on the Kildon hills the lurid warning 
sent from the Cheviot heights, then the Lord Abbot 
of Melrose would buckle on his armour, don the 
steel helmet, and grasp the spear and sword as well 
as any warlike teudal peer amongst his neighbours, 
Then too would the word be swiftly carried through- 
out the monastic dumain that all the serfs and 
vassals bound to do service to their territorial lord, 
should muster at a given hour and in a stated place, 
and bearing provisions for forty days: so that the 
Southron invaders might be sure to encounter a 
serried human rampart on the confines of the Mel- 
rose lands. 

Father Benedictus, the Lord Abbot of Melrose, 
at the time of which we are writing, was a man of 
some fifty-five years of age; and it in his capacity 
as a temporal baron he was both feared and ad- 
mired, in his qublity of a spiritual ruler he was not 
the less loved anu esteemed. For sume filtcen 
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years had he held the crozier of the abbacy ; and it 
was young at the age of fprty to be elected to that 
high office. But Benedictus had givtén so many 
proofs ot wisdom and valour in the trying times of 
war—his character was so resolute and decisive, 
his mental resources were so great, and he had 
attained by these qualities such an influence over 
his brethren in the monastery, that at the death of 
his aged and worn-out predecessor, he was unani- 
mously elected to an office where energy was as 
much needed as piety. 
Father Benedictus’ lite a certain veil of mystery 
was spread. The other monks knew little or nothing 
of him prior to the time when upwards of thirty-five 
years back he had one day presented himselt as a sup- 
pliant youth for admission into the holy pile. Some 
tale perhaps he told of the need or the n&tives 
which thus urged him at such an age to abandon 
the great world, but if so, the explanation was little 
regarded at the time and was quickly forgotten. 
Thus, absolutely nothing ‘beyond the monastic life 
of Father Benedictus was known to his brethren in 
the Abbey: and these had long ceased to wonder 
who or what he might have been prior to his en- 
trance amongst them. On his first admission he 
was employed as a page to the Lord Abbot of that 
day; then he was admitted into the body of the 
holy order itself—until eventually he became, as 
we have seen, the wearer of the proud mitre of 
Melrose. 

It was in the evening of the day on which the 
incidents contained in the preceding chapter took 
place, that Father Benedictus was seated in his 
own private apartment. This was what may be 
termed of florid ecclesiastic architecture. The 
windows were high and narrow, with “slender 
shafts of shapely stone” separating the painted 
glass-work. The chisel of the sculptor had repre- 
sented numerous flowers and plants with as much 
artistic delicacy as if they had been designed by the 
pencil. The mouldings of the cornices in the 
apartment delineated a similar tracery of foliage, 
interspersed with the tiny effigies of saints. The 
furniture of the room was rather simple than hand- 
some—but massive and ponderous. Upon the table 
@ repast of various dainties was spread; for it was 
considered no derogation to a becoming religious 

iety to banquet upon good fare within the walls of 
elrose. 

Father Benedictus had only just returned from a 
visit of a few days which he had been paying to 
the abbot of another monastery some forty miles 
distant. He had, therefore, performed a tolcrably 
long journey on this particular day of which we 
are writing ; and on his arrival at home he would fain 
have sat down tv the recreations of the table with- 
out any more serious Claims upon his attention. But 
he had found that his judicial intervention was 
needed in a most important case, and that there were 
guests at Melrose to whom his civilities must be 
shown. The worthy Abbot was therefore now just 
sitting down to partalee of some hasty refreshment 
previous to addressing*his attention to the matters 
to which we have alluded, and deciding upon the 
hour for the morrow when he should preside in the 
hall of justice. 

But in the meanwhile the Lord Abbot bethought 
himself that while he was eating, and quaffing a cup 
of wine, he might just as well make certain inquiries 
and hear something more of the pending matters 
than he hud gathered from the hurried inturmation 
given him when he alighted, way-worn and wearied, 
in the court-yard of the monastery. He accordingly 
rang a little silver bell: a lay-brother entered to 
answer the summons; and the Lord Abbot dusired 
that Father Cyrus might be scut to him. 
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In a few minutes Father Cyrus made his appear- 
ance, and bowed with becoming respect to his 


reverend superior. 


“Be seated, my son,” said the Abbot; “fill 


yourself a goblet—and give me some few detuils 


touching the matters which have thus suddenly 
been brought to press upon our attention. But in the 
first place answer me—are the Earl of Caithness 
and his party lodged in a seemly manner and 
cared for in a way which becomes the rank of that 
great chief?” “ 

“Every attention, my lord, has been shown the 
Earl of Caithness and his party,” responded Father 
Cyrus. “The nobleman himseli, with his male re- 
tainers, occupies the apartments overlooking the 
cloister of the tombs: the ladies and their dumsels 
are in the new building outside the gate.” 

“ And the prisoner?” inquired the Abbot. 

“TI have retained him under my own special re- 
gard,” rejoined Father Cyrus, “The youth rendered 
me a@ service 

“Ah! then he is a youth?” said the Abbot, “and 
accused of this fearful crime! But in troth I 
lingered not ere now for details—I was aweary and 
athirst, afd methought I would for a brief space 
postpone all inquiries into the matter. But what 
may be the name of this obnoxious tullower of the 
Earl ot Caithness ?” 

“Tn sooth, my lord, he is no follower of the Earl, 
in the literal sense of the term,” answered Father 
Cyrus. “He bears a knightly title — ” 

“All the worse,” interjected the Abbot, “ that 
foul suspicion, whether right or wrong, should have 
had scope to fall upon youthful chivalry.” 

“I have the fullest confidence, my lord,” answered 
Father Gyrus, “that the result of the investigation 
will be to prove this young Knight's complete in- 
nocence. ‘Lhe Earl of Caithness—his lordship’s 
daughter—her friend Margaret Fitz-Allan——” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the Abbot: then instantane- 
ously composing his features, he muttered to him- 
self, “True! I might have known that she would 
be of the party—and Fleming no doubt likewise— 
for they are all just returning from France. Better 
that they had remained there! It is little short of 
madness——” then as a sudden idea struck the 
Abbot with acertain teeling of uneasiness, he turned 
towards Father Cyrus, exclaiming, “ But you have 
not yet mentioned the name of this youthful pri- 
soner whom to-morrow we must judge ?” 

“ His stvle and name, my lord,” replied the monk, 
“are Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan.” 

“ What!” ejaculated the Abbot, with so sudden a 
start and with a look which became so dismayed 
that Father Cyrus was frightened. “Do you mean 
me to understand that Fleming Fitz-Allan is ac- 
cused of this crime ?” 

‘Alas, my lord, he is accused of it!” said tho 
monk: “but so much magnanimity is incompatible 
with guilt!) Your lordship looks unwell i 

“Not so, my son,” observed the Abbot, proceed- 
ing to quaff his wine, either that the action might 
serve as & means of concealing his emotion, or that 
for some reason he needed its revivifying influence: 
“but 1am to some little degree interested in that 
ue You remember that when eight years back 

chanced to halt at Roslin on my return from a 
visit to Edinburgh, { saw him—he was then a boy 
of twelve or thirteen —~—” 

“And I recollect that your lo-dship proposed to 
the Earl oi Caithness that the young Fitz-Allan 
should come hither, to be educated under your 
reverend auspices; but that the Earl unwisely and 
rudely rejected the well-meant proffer. This much 
I heard at the time—thongh I had not the hpnour 
of being with your lordship when you uid? vlna 
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flying visit to Roslin: neither to my knowledge 
e i ever see Fleming Fitz-Allan before this 
ay.’ 

You are right, Father Cyrus,” said the Abbot, 
“in your recollection of what you heard with re- 
ference to my proposal to the Earl of Caithness 
touching the young Fitz-Allan, and the peremptory 
style amounting to rudeness in which his lordship 
declined the proffer. It was this circumstance 
which engendered a feeling of no very amicable 
nature betwixt Melrose and Roslin: ands therefore 
I was gll the more astonished when on my arrival 
ere now I learnt that the Earl of Caithness should 
be a visitor beneath the holy roof of the Abbey. 
He is however welcome !—yes, he is indeed wel- 
come!” said the Abbot, repeating the words with a 
degree of fervour which struck Father Cyrus: “ and 
pity ’tis that harsh words should have ever passed 
betwixt him and me!” 

There was a brief pause, during which the Abbot 
seemed to be buried in profound reflection; and un- 
consciously a deep sadness came over his features, 
which were naturally pale and somewhat severe. 
But suddenly lifting his eyes, he exclaimed, “ And 
so this Fleming Fitz-Allan has won® knightly 
spurs ?” 

“He has, my lord. The accolade of chivalry,” 
continued Father Cyrus, “ was bestowed upon him, 
as I have heard, by the King of France himself.” 

‘‘ And has he grown up to be a comely youth ?” 
inquired the Abbot: “for I remember that he gave 
promise of being such.” 

“None handsomer nor more comely, my lord,” re- 
sponded Father Cyrus. “As for his stoutness of 
Ha I can vouch for it: for he this day saved my 
ife. e 

“Eh! is it so?” exclaimed the Abbot, with a 
ae of supreme satisfaction. “And how was 
it ?” 

Father Cyrus at once related the incident of the 
mad bull,—with grateful fervour eulogizing the 
heroism of the young man towards whom he had 
conccived so strong a liking. 

“It was well and bravely done!” said the Abbot. 
“ Yes—truly, such a youth must be innocent of so 
foul a crime as that which malevolence or misrepre- 
sentation imputes to him! But tell me, my son, his 
sister—Maryaret I think you called her—(and her 
also I remember to have seen some eight years back 
at Roslin Castle}——is she well-favoured as her 
brother ?” 

“There i doubtless many a knight, my lord,” re- 
sponded Father Cyrus, “who would be proud to 
wear the handsome Margaret Fitz-Allan’s scarf over 
his steel corselet, or her glove attached to his lance, 
that in the tournament he might do bat:le as her 
champion and proclaim her to be peerless.” 

Again the Abbot refiected deeply for a few mi- 
nutes ; and then arousing from his reverie with the 
same abruptness as before, he demanded, “ And 
where is the corpse of this foully murdered Knight 
of Liddesdale ?” 

“[t is in the dead-house, my lord,” responded 
Father Cyrus, “with tapers at head and foot, and 
Father Peter praying by the side. I gave him orders 
that none else was to enter the place,—seeing that 
to-morrow’s judicial investigation will partake alike 
of the character of inquest and trial, and a corpse 
in such a case should remain as much as possible 
untouched, lest the opinion of a chirurgcon be 
needed relative to the immediate cause of death.” 

“ You have done well, my son,” said the Abbot. 
“ But as for the innocence of this knightly youth, 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan——” 

“Team confident, my lord,” responded Father 
Cyrue, “that you will to-morrow have the happi- 
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ness of conscientiously proclaiming the young man’s 
innocence. The Earl of Caithness has no doubt 
upon the pomt!—Margaret is naturally vehement 
in her protestations on her brother’s behalf !—the 
Lady Albertina Roslin, though by nature coy and 
timid, flushes with indignation at the bare idea that 
Fleming should be accused of such a deed! And 
then there is one whom I had hitherto forgotten to 
mention, and who arrived at the Abbey last night 
expressly to see your lordship——” 

“Whom do you mean?” demanded the Abbot 

uickly. ‘I did indeed expect some one about this 
time, from fureign parts as 

“Tt is then doubtless the same, my lord,” rejoined 
Father Cyrus; “a Teutonic Knight——” 

‘‘ And he is here, beneath this roof?” ejaculated 
the A®bot, starting up from his chair. “Why was I 
not informed of this? It is precisely Sir Casimir 
D’Este whom I was expecting !” 

“Your lordship has already admitted,” answered 
the monk humbly, “that on alighting in the court. 
yard you listened so little to the details of what had 
recently passed ” 

“True, true!” said the Abbot: “pardon my vi- 
vacity, my son! Bnt Sir Casimir——” 

‘‘ He knows not as yet of your lordship’s return,” 
replied Father Cyrus; “fur to speak truly, I left 
him in the cell with young Fitz-Allan an hour agone 
—despite the peremptory message which the Black 
Douglas sent to the effect that the prisoner must 
be kept in strict seclusion. But Sir Casimir D’Este 
is so warm and generous in his friendship towards 
the young Knight——” 

‘“‘ Hasten, my son—hasten,” said the Abbot, “and 
let Sir Casimir come hither at once! And mark you! 
Bring him to the door—then retire instantly—and 
see that no one approaches this room until I shall 
ring the bell to signify that I am again disengaged. 
See that you attend accurately, my son, to all these 
injunctions !” 

Father Cyrus bowed respectfully, and withdrew. 
The instant the Lord Abbot of Melrose found him- 
sclf alone, he threw himself on his knees before a 
niche containing a statue of the Virgin, to whom 
the Abbey was dedicated; and he prayed de- 
voutly. 

* T thank thee, O Sovereign Lady!—I thank 
thee, Blessed Virgin!” he said, “that thou hast 
brought him safely to this thine holy pile! Thou 
knowest how I have yearned for the moment when 
such meeting was to take place after long, long 
years of separation and severance!” 

More in a similar strain did the devout Abbot 
say in his grateful outpourings; and then rising 
from his knees, he paced to and fro in the apart- 
ment,—his features working and his breast swelling 
with strong feelings, despite his endeavour to 
assume a certain degree of composure. Presently 
the door opened; und Sir Casimir D'’Este—now 
attired in a plain undersuit, for he had completely 
divested himself of his armour—made his appear- 
ance. The door instantaneously closed behind 
him: but for afew moments both he and the Abbot 
remained motionless, as if by mutual tacit consent 
to assure them-elves by the sounds of the retreating 
footsteps along the stone corridor, that Father 
Cyrus was retiring from the vicinage of the room. 
Yet what looks were those which the redoubtable 
knight and the mitred prelate bent during that 
interval upon each other!—looks which told of 
strong affections as strongly revived—looks that 
seemed fraught with memories of the past, and that 
were indicative of all the feclings of joy and 
delight at this meeting after a long separation and 
severance! Then, so soon as the footsteps of 
the retreating monk were no longer heard, that 
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dauntless knight and that mitred prelate flew into 
each other’s arms. 

“My brother! my beloved brothe®” were the 
ejaculations, all tremulous with emotion, that burst 
forth from their lips. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BROTHERS. 


It is not often that the circumstances of life en- 
gender emotions at once so strong, so tender, and so 
melting on the part of men of mature years, as 
those which now filled the souls of the mitred Abbot 
and the puissant Knight. Yet so it was in thi case ; 
and that prelate whose hair was whitening be- 
neath the influence of. fifty-five years, and thag 
warrior whose existence had reached its fortieth 
summer, wept in each other’s arms as if they were 
children. At length, when the first gush of feelings 
was over, they sat down: yct still they could not 
immediately settle their minds to deliberate discourse 
—but they gazed upon each other, not merely with 
regards of fraternal affection, but likewise as if to 
make mutual observation of the effect which the 
long Japse of years had produced upon one another, 

“Thou wast a comely youth of sixteen when I 
last beheld thee!” thought the Abbot of Melrose as 
he thus contemplated the Knight’s countenance, 

“ And twenty-four years buck, when 1 bade thee 
farewell on lexving my native land to seek my for- 
tunes in a foreign clime,” thought the Teutonic 
Knight on his own side, “thou, my brother, wast a 
fine handsome man of thirty-one, looking more like 
a warrior than a priest, aluhough even then years 
had elapsed since thou hadst adupted the cowl and 
the rosary of the monk !” 

Such were the thoughts which respectively passed 
through the minds of the two brothers during this 
mute but earnest survey of each other’s coun- 
tenance; and each of them comprehended more or 
less what the other was saying within himself. 

“Yes — time has indeed altered us, my dear 
brother,” said the Abbot, now speaking audibly: 
“but if in its progress it hath left its tracvs upon our 
features and our jorms, it hath used us not indif- 
ferently in respect of worldly things. For when we 
separated twenty-fuur long years ago, I was a humble 
friar in this monastery over which I now rule with 
lurdly power; and you were then content to follow, 
in the humble capacity of a page, the fortunes of a 
German Knight! Now we meet, I as the mitred 
Abbot of the proud domain of Melrose; and 

ou—— 
a Yes, brother,” interrupted the Teutonic Knight ; 
“fortune has to a great extent indemnified us for 
the sorrows and sufferings of our earlier years. 
Through many vicissitudes and adventures have I 
passed ; and it was not in idlesse or inactivity that 
the best years of my life traced their way—otherwise 
never should I have réached my present position ! 
You must have deemed me an ingrate, my dear 
brother, that for su many long years 1 ceased to 
communicate with you: but, as you are already 
aware, the report reached me uf your death shortly 
after 1 went abroad—and I have prayed for you and 
1 have wept for you as for one dead! You may 
therefore conceive with what joy I was inspired when 
some few weeks ago lI received your letter, Seopa 
putting the inquiry whether I, bearing another name, 
was the same who twenty-four years back had left 
my native Scottish land asa humble and obscure 
youth of sixteen, glad to eat the bread of servitude, 
and with naught but a sword by my side as the 
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means of carving out a career of fortune? Yes, my 


brother, it was a most enthusiastic joy which I ex- 


erienced on receiving that letter! —a twofold de- 
ight, first to find you were living when I bad so long 
deemed yon dead, and second to learn that the 
mitre of a prelate rested upon your brow!” 

“And you may believe me likewise, my brother,” 
responded the Abbot, “that lively were the emo- 
tions excited within me when some few weeks ago a 
traveller trom Germany, happening to seek the hos- 
pitality of Melrose, casually dropped some words of 
discourse which led me to question him more closely ; 
and his replies to those questions encouraged 
the belief that the beloved brother of whom I had 
not heard for so many long, long years might pos- 
sibly be identical with him of whom that German 
wanderer spoke, Yet, as there was still no certitude 
on that point, it was with infinite suspense that I 
awaited the reply to the letter which I sent you: 
but when your response came—when with omblng 
hands I had opened the billet, and at the first glance 
my cyes beheld those words which put an end 
to all suspense and cleared up every doubt—I fell 
upon my knees and prayed with perhaps greater 
fervour aod thankfulness than ever 1 had prayed 
before !” 

“ And then you lost no time in sending me another 
letter,” resumed the Teutonic Knight; “and I saw 
by the haste which you thus made to communicate 
with me again, as well as by the terms of the letter 
itself, that you yearned to embrace me, That fra- 
ternal feeling was as sincerely reciprocated ; and the 
moment when I ere-now held you in my arms, was 
one of the happiest which I have known throughout 
my adventurous and stormy life! But alas! my 
dear bragher, that letter to which I have just alluded, 
produccd its pain as well as its pleasure: for it made 
me acquainted for the first time with the sad death 
of our unfortunate eldest brother many years ago !” 
—and then, after a brief pause, during which two 
tears trickled slowly down the checks of the war- 
rior, he asked in a low tone, * And was it indeed 
certified beyond the possibility of doubt that our 
brother John put a period to his existence with the 
hand of a distracted suicide ?” 

“ Alas, it is but too true!’ responded the Abbot, 
reverentially making the sign of the cross: and then 
in silence he for a few moments breathed a prayer 
for the welfare of the suicide brother’s soul. 

“ And how happened it?” inquired Sir Casimir 
D’Este: “how came this deplorable catastrophe to 
pass ?” 

“TIT need scarcely remind you,” continued the 
Abbot of Melrose, “that at the time when you left 
Scotland exactly twenty-four years back, our eldest 
brother was in London awaiting the issuc of the 
war then raging between the two countrics, and en- 
tertaining the hope that England would prevail in 
the strife, so that he might through Southron power 
and intervention obtain the restoration of his estates 
in his native Caledon. But suddenly the war ter- 
minated, and King David was placed upon the 
Scottish throne. Ail hope ¢hat the ban would be 
lifted from our family was then destroyed; for 
David Bruce was by no means likely to revoke the 
decrees which the Black Parliament passed at the 
A couple ot 
years went by after the sudden cessation of that 
war, and our brother Juhn married a young English- 
woman whose beauty and whose virtues were her 
only dower. In due time a son was born unto 
them. Two years later a daughter was ushered into 
the world; but the birth of this second child cost 
the life of the mother. Our unhappy brother was 
thus left a widower, with two young children ; and 
dire penury seemed to be their insurmountable ‘fate. 
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Few and far between were the letters which I re- 
ceived from our brother; and slender wag the assist- 
ance that at the time I was.occasionally’ enabled to 
remit him. At length, rendered desperate by the 
position of his affairs, he was determined to take 
some decisive step for his children’s sake; and he 
accordingly came secretly to Scotland. There was 
a nobleman on whom the circumstances of earlier 
years had given him some claim; and at this 
nobleman’s castle he found an asylum, with his two 
little children. Through the nobleman’s influcnce 
certain powerful friends interceded with King 
David on behalf of a family suffering through no 
misdeed of their own but through the crime of an 
ancestor: but alas! their interposition was vain— 
the King vowed that the decrees of the Black Par- 
liament, passed in the time of his father, mu& re- 
main inexorable! Maddened by a sense of the 
foul injustice to which he was thus rendered a vic- 
tim, our unhappy brother put a period to his exist- 
ence!” 

‘“‘“And his poor children,” asked Sir Casimir 
sare ae what became of them ?” e 

“*My dear brother,” replied the Abbot, in a tone 
where solemnity and feeling were mingled, “the 
voice of nature must have assuredly spoken when 
you were led to experience an interest in that un- 
fortunate youth—innocent I am convinced, though 
unfortunate —who is now accused of murder!” 

“Good heavens!” burst from the lips of Sir 
Casimir D'Este, as a light suddenly flashed in upon 
his mind. “It was, then, the Earl of Caithness 
who was the nobleman that befriended our unfortu- 
nate brother !—and in the persons of Fleming and 
Margaret Fitz-Allan I have already become ac- 
quainted with my nephew and niece ?” 

“Tt is even so,” answered the Abbot. “The Earl 
of Caithness behaved well to our deceased brother, 
and has acted most generously towards his orphan 
children.” 

“Then the Earl is aware of your real name?” 
cried Sir Casimir: “he knows who you are ?” 

‘Not so,” rejoined the Abbot. ‘When our aon- 
fortunate brother John was at Roslin Castle, he and 
I met frequently—bat it was in secret; and on cach 
occasion he vehemently enjoined me to do naught 
that should compromise my own safety; for had it 
been known that I belonged to the family suffering 
under the eternal ban of the Black Parliament, not 
even Melrose itself might have continued to serve 
as a sanctuary for my protection. Thus the Earl of 
Cuithness has ever remained ignorant of the kin- 
ship which subsisted between his unfortunate guest 
and mysclf,—ignorant likewise of the relationship 
which I bear to his orphan charges Fleming and 
Margaret.” 

“ And the Earl must likewise remain ignorant of 
my kinship with them,” said the Teutonic Knight; 
“and alas! prudence requires that they themselves 
should know me only as a friend, and not as a kins- 
man. But Ah! now | bethin? me—exists there not 
ar matter of dispute betwixt the Earl and your- 
se 7 

“To my sorrow,” replied the Abbot of Melrose, 
“am I compelled to answer in the affirmative. Yet 
assuredly the fault was little ascribable tome. The 
misanderstanding can be explained in a few words. 
Being naturally anxious for the welfare of my 
nephew and niece I thought that I might at least 
provide for one of them :—I allude to Fleming. I 
wished to render him independent of the Karl’s 
bread which he was eating; and I offered to reccive 
him into the Abbey that he might be educated 
under my auspices. The mitre already rested upon 
my brow; and I ca'culated in my mind that if 
Ficming were once within these walls, I might so 
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tutor him as to embrace a monastic life; and I en- 
tertained visions of greatness on his behalt—for I 
said to myself, ‘Who knows but that with heaven’s 
blessing I may so direct the course of circumstances 
as in due tune to obtain the consent of the Chapter 
that I should resign the crozier of Melrose into his 
hand ??—-With such prophetic hopes as these, I 
made my proffer to the Ear] of Caithness. Utterly 
ignorant that it was the uncle interesting himself 
on behalf of the nephew, the Earl beheld in me 
naught but @ wily churchman seeking to draw away 
into the cloister a youth who by his fiery spirit had 
already, even at the age of twelve, manifested in- 
clinations for the turmoil and bustle of an active 
worldly life. Thus the Farl of Caithness spoke 
haughtily and angrily; and he tauntingly replicd 
that no one who owned his influence should ever 
resign the sword for the rosary or the hauberk for 
the cowl. Anxious to gain my point, I perhaps 
argued the case with an carnestness which savourcd 
of passion, and which passion the Earl could not 
possibly understand ; so that higher words cnsuecd 
—and hence the coolness which was engendered 
betwixt Roslin and Melrose.” 

“ And n@ that circumstances have brought the 
Karl of Caithness beneath this roof,” said the Teu- 
tonic Knight, “ you will extend the hand of fricud- 
ship “4 

“My dear brother,” interjected the Abbot solemnly, 
“the finger of providence is visible in many inci- 
dents of recent occurrence. Do not think it was 
accident alone which rendered you a fellow-traveller 
with the Earl of Caithness and his party :—it was a 
providential intent to make you acquainted with 
your youthful kinstolks, that you might appreciate 
their goal qualities even before their relationship 
was revealed unto you. It was heaven’s decree 
likewise that circumstances should so prog:ess as 
to render me the judge in this accusation which has 
risen against our beloved nephew; and I am in- 
spired with the fullest confidence that his guiltless- 
ness of the foul dced will be rendered completely 
apparent. It was equally providential that these 
saine circumstances should constrain as it were the 
Earl of Caithness to make a temporary sojourn at 
Melrose, in order that I might by the display of all 
kindnesses and hospitalities repair the breach that 
eight years ago occurred betwixt us.” 

“Tell me, my dear brother,” inquired Sir Casimir, 
in a mournful voice, “ are these orphans acquainted 
with the secret of their birth and with their sire’s 
unhappy fate?” 

“ You will see, by a little consideration ot all 
circumstances,” responded the Abbot, “ that I can- 
not possibly be in a condition to answer this query 
with any degree of certitude, inastnuch as no syl- 
lahie upon the subject has ever passed betwixt the 
Karl of Caithness and myself. Indeed, for seven 
years past the Earl has been altogether abroad. But 
sti'l I can form certain conjectures on the point 
relative to which you have questioned me. I have 
already told you that when our unfortunate brother 
was a sojourner, under the feigned name of Fitz- 
Allan, at Roslin Castle some seventeen years back, 
I had frequent secret interviews with him. [ how- 
ever saw him but once after the failure of the exer- 
tions which had been wade by fr ends to obtain the 
royal repeal of the decrees of the Black Parliament. 
He was then deeply desponding ; and he assured 
me his conviction was that he had not long to live. 
He told me that he had spoken in a similar strain 
to the Earl of Caithness, and that the Karl had 
promised, whatever might happen, to perform the 
partof a friend and protector unto his two children. 
Qar poor brother likewise informed me that having 
this conviction of approaching death, he haf be- 
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sought the Earl to wait until Fleming and Margaret 
should reach years of discretion ere the sad tale of 
their family misfortunes shonld be made known to 
them. It was shortly after the interview in which 
onr poor brother ab me all these things, that he 
luid violent hands upon himself. The Earl of Caith- 
ness has ever been kind, generous, and considerate 
towards the orphans ; and it is not therefore pro- 
bahble that he has departed from the injunctions of 
their unhappy father. It is thus reasonable to con- 
jecture that our nephew and niece heve only re- 
cently learnt the secret of their birth, even if it has 
yet been communicated to them at all.” 

“ My belief in Fleming’s innocence of the foul 
crime imputed to him,” said the Teutonic Knight, 
after a long pause, during which he retleeted pro- 
foundly, “ has been strong from the verv first. That 
innocence will be made manifest; and he has a 
brilliant carcer before him, Already the wearer of 
the golden spurs of chivalry, and doubtless destined 
to wed the Earls daughter-——” 

“ Not so, my brother,” interrapted the Abbot of 
Melrose; “for it is confidently reported in well- 
intormed quarters that the return of Lord Caith- 
ness to his Castle of Roslin is to bewpeedily fol- 
lowed by the bridal of the Lady Albertina and the 
young Karl of Bassentyne.” 

“Ah! sav youn so?” exclaimed Sir Casimir 
D'Este 5; and a shade came over his countenance. 
“ Ylere, then, is the unfortunate element of fresh 
complications for the fature ; because full certain 
am I from the glances which [ beheld pass between 
them, that the hearts of Fleming and Albertina 
are bound by the silken chains of Jove.” 

At this moment footsteps were heard advancing 
along the stone corridor leading to the apartment ; 
and the Abbot, starting somewhat angrily from his 
Reat, muttered, “ What means this intrusion after 
the positive orders which I gave that I was not to 
be disturbed ?” 

There was a hasty knock at the door ; and with- 
out waiting to be bidden to enter, Father Cynfgs 
rushed in, exclaiming, “ Pardon me, my lord—-for- 
give this disobedience of your mandate—but somee 
thing so extraordinary has just ocenrred ss 

Father Cyrus stopped short, and glanced at the 
Teutonic Knight, as much as to imply that he could 
not spenk ina stranger's presence. 

“ Proceed, my son,” said the Abbot 5 “ hesitate 
hot to continue vour statement ; for Sir Casimir 
iste is a worthy Knight who has ears only for 
that which concerns him.” 

Father Cyrus—whose countenance expressed a 
strange blending of consternation, wonderment, 
horror, and joy-—-bowed reverentinlly to the Lord 
Abbot; and then, having carefully closed the door, 
which on his basty entrance he had left open, he 
commeneed the revelation of the extraordinary 
cireumstanee which bad led to his abrapt intrusion. 
But what this was. we must at present leave un- 
told, inasmuch as it > illimore appropriately fit itself 
into a future chapter of our narrative, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE TRIAL. 


Tne day had been remarkably fine : but the sun 
had set with an angry aspect, and darkness closed 
in with all the portents of a coming storm. Huge 
black clouds had piled themselves upon the face of 
heaven, apparently descending lower and lower to- 
wards the earth as they added te their dense 
rupoury fabric, While the two brothers were still 
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in the midst of their conversation large drops of 
rain began to fall through tue heavy atmosphere. 
There wa®a perfect stillness in the air—the rain 
soon ccased—and the sultriness grew oppressive. 

In those times when the real nature ot the storm 
was but imperfectly known to the human compre- 
hension—and when the causes of the thunder-voice 
in which nature occasionally spoke, and of the vivid 
lightning which vibrated through the spheres, were 
as sealed books except to a few men of science—it 
naturally seemed ominous that the hour of such 
solemn awe should be chosen for the investigation 
of a deed of murder. Yet so it was. For all of a 
sudden the mandate went forth throughout the 
sprcious monastic establishment, that the Lord 
Abbot would with the Icast possible delay take 
cop@izance of the mysterious affair. Messages were 
accordingly despatched to Closeburn Tower in 
the immediate neighbourhood, to the effect that 
Father Benedictns would presently preside in the 
judgment-hall, and that the presence of the Marl of 
Douglas with his witnesses was therefore summarily 
re@uired. 

The Lord Abbot proceeded in person to the 
apartment which had been assigned to the Ear] of 
Caithness; and on entering that room, where the 
Karl was seated alone, the prelate gave the usual 
benediction, at the same time extending his hand 
and saying in a kind voice, “ Welcome, my lord, to 
Melrose.” 

The generons-hearted Earl warmly pressed that 
proffered hand; and without verbally alluding to 
the past, he conveyed by this fervid pressure an in- 
timation of complete reconcilement, . 

“Tt is my purpose, my lord,” said the Abbot, 
‘to hold an immediate court of inquest and trial in 
this most lamentable case which demands my cog- 
nizunce, I have no doubt your lordship will be 
pleased that thcre should be no tarrying in the 
matter.” 

“lhe innocence or a guiltless person,” replicd 
the Earl, “‘can never be too speedily made mani- 
fest; and to this end am I contident that your 
reverend lordship’s wise investigation will take its 
course,” 

“Tt is not for me, my son,” rejoined the Abbot, 
“to pronounce an opinion before-hand in so grave 
a case: but this much I may assure your lordship, 
that the sternest and most impartial justice shall 
be done.” : 

“ Such assurance is unnecessary from the lips of 
the Lord Abbot of Melrose,” replied the Earl of 
Caithness. “Has the Douglas been summoned to 
attend ?” 

“‘ Messengers have departed to announce my in- 
tention to hear the case forthwith.” answered the 
Abbot. “ Doubtless it suits your lordship’s inten- 
tion to be present likewise at the proceedings ?” 

“ Not for worlds would I be absent!” exclaimed 
the nobleman: “ not for worlds could I even have 
the appearance of withdrawing my countenance 
from this youth whom I know to be incapable of 
so foul a deed !” ‘ 

“ Your lordship shall be duly summoned,” re- 


joined the Abbot, “when the preparations are com- 


pleted. There is one httle circumstance which I 
should mention :—and this is, that inasmuch as the 
Earl of Douglas, exercising his right asa prosecutor, 
so to speak, sent a message to Melrose to insist that 
Fleming Fitz-Allan should be in all respects treated 
as a prisoner accused of a felon’s deed Po. 

“Ah! this was not well done on the part of the 
Earl of Douglas !” exclaimed Lord Caithness ; “ for 
he had my pledge that Fleming should be forth- 
coming at the pro] or time.” 

“ You see, my lord,” continued the Abbot, “that 
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as an impartial administrator of the law within the 
domain of Melrose, I am held bound to bend to the 
requisition of the Earl of Douglas. @herefore it 
must in no sense be considered offensive to your 
lordship personally if the accused be led into the 
justice-hall under the circumstances befitting a 
prisoner.” 

“I understane you, holy father,” responded the 
Earl, in a voice of solemn mournfulness: “ the 

outh whom I love must wear the felon’s manacles ? 

ut oh! rest assured that the chains will be stricken 
off him, and that from your lips, holy father, will 
ere Jong go forth the mandate to restore him in all 
honour to his friends, It is a deed of darkness 
which I trust your lordship’s wisdom will be enabled 
to penetrate. Ah! behold that vivid flash of light- 
ning!” ejacnlated the Karl, as the blinding glare 
suddenly and for a moment made the apartment 
scam as if it were in a blaze; “and mark too that 
bye | peal of thunder! It appears as if heaven 
were lending its own light for the elucidation of this 
fearful mystery, and as if that same heaven’s own 
portentous voice were calling upon the guilty one to 
stand forth.” 

“Amen!” said the Lord Abbot @olemnly: and 
he then issued from the room. 

In the meanwhile Father Cyrus had proceeded 
to the eell in which our young hero was lodged; 
and on entering, he said in accents that were grave 
yet cheering, “The hour is approaching, my son, 
when that innocence which you have all along pro- 
claimed may be made manifest, if ever in this 
world it shall be shown !” 

“Tam to understand therefore,” said Sir Flem- 
ing, “that the Lord Abbot purposes to hold his 
judicial court this night?” 

“Tt is even so,” responded the monk. “ You 
will be called upon, my son, to name a friend to 
Hares as an adviser and advocate on your behalf. 
iesitate not to summon me: for never can I forget 
that I owe you my life!” 

“With gratitude do T accept your proffer, holy 
father,” rejoined Fitz-Allan. 

The monk now appearcd anxious to say some- 
thing more—but still he hesitated: and then, as if 
suddenly coming to a resolution, he produced a 
chain from beneath his garments, and said, “ Hold 
this in your hands, my son, and let the form and 
ceremony be fulfilled according to the stern require- 
ment of the Douglas. It is not J who will subject 
you to the outrage of fastening the manacles upun 
your wrists !” 

“Nor will I even hold the felon’s emblems!” cx- 
claimed Fitz-Allan, as he indignantly dashed the 
chain upon the stone floor of the cell, while the hot 
blood mantled upon his cheeks. 

“My son,” said Father Cyrus, in a tone of gentle 
remonstrance, “methought that you would do my 
bidding, and that you would accept the compromise 
which in a friendly spirit I proffered, Consider! 
the fierce Douglas with his retainers will be here 
anon; and they may perforce compel you to bear 
upon your wrists that which I simply ask you to 
carry in your hands. The Saviour bore his own 
cross; and his spirit went up from it to the glory 
of his Father, ‘That same heavenly Father may 
likewise lift you high up above the ignominy of this 
earthly embiem of shame!” 

At that moment the lightning flashed vividly 
through the narrow window of the cell; and the 
thunder, immediately following, rolled with the 
crashing din of countless reverberations through 
the spacious pile of Melrose, Father Cyrue 
crossed himself: the youthful prisoner remained 
silent and transfixed with solenm awe for a few 
maments; and then, catching up the chain, he 
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said, “ So far from being terrified by the glare and 
the voice of the storm, I accept these signs as 
tokens that heaven is interposing in my behalf!” 

‘© Amen!” said Father Cyrus, with an utterance 
as solemn in the prisoner’s cell as the Lord Abbot 
was at the same moment speaking the word in the 
apartment of the Earl of Caithness, 

The holy father then quitted the captive for 
awhile ; and in a short time the gates of the monas- 
tery were thrown open to give admittance to the Kurl 
of Douglas and some twenty of his retainers, That 
great and powerful nobleman was about five-and- 
forty years of age: bit his dark hair had as yet 
experienced not the influence of time—it showed 
not the slightest tendency to change from its sable 
hue. His eyes were also dark, and full of a fierce 
fire. His complexion was swarthy ; and he was 
generally known as the Black Douglas. In person 
he was tall and powerfully formed. Lis disposition 
was fierce, his temver hot, his courage dauntless. 
He was now sheathed ‘n complete armour: but his 
visor was raised ; and by the light of the torches in 
the court-yard, his swarthy countenance had a more 
than usually sinister aspect, cnframed as it was 
by the polighed steel of the casque that reficcted 
the lurid glare of those waving lights. He was 
closely attended by Magnus Balveny ; and in the 
midst of his retainers were the landlord of the 
Unicorn and the two squires of the Knight of Lid- 
desdale—those three persons being needed as wit- 
nesses for what may be termed the side of the pro- 
secution. 

Having alighted from their steeds, the Earl of 
Douglas and his followers were conducted towards 
the cloister of the Chapter House, which with all 
possible haste had been fitted up as a court of jus- 
tice. But though scarcely a couple of hours had 
now elapsed since the Lord Abbot had issued his 
mandate for the judicial proceedings to take place 
that night, the arrangements were perfected in due 
time, there being numerous lay-brothers, pages, and 
menial retainers in the monastic establishment to 
do the needful work. Thus, at the upper end of 
the Chapter House, a dais or plattorm was erected 
to support the seat of the Lord Abbot; while nu- 
merous chairs and benches were ranged in rows in 
the body of the hall for the accommodation of the 
spectators. On each side of the dais was a law- 
arched door,—one communicating with some of the 
cells of the monastery, and the other leading into a 
corridor at the extremity of which was the dead- 
house, where the body of the Knight of Liddesdale 
had been deposited. A seat for the witnesses was 
in the neighbourhood of the first-mentioned door. 
The high portals at the farther extremity of the 
Chapter House stood wide open, to give admission 
to those who were to be present at the procced- 
Insts, 

It was cleven o'clock at night when several 
torch-bearers, heading a long procession, entered 
the Chapter House by the huge portals; and 
they moved slowly towards the dais. There were 
already some tapers lighted in the hall: but these 
threw out very feeble gleams ;—and moreover it 
was considered in those times that the lurid glare of 
torches gave a more solemn and awe-inspiring 
character to such proceedings when taking place in 
a monastic estublishment. ‘The torch-bearers were 
followed by a long procession of monks in their 
Cistercian garb; and in the midst were the crosses 
and the silver spears which were borne in front of 
the Lord Abbot himself. On approaching the dais, 
the monks formed themselves mto two lines, be- 
tween which their reverend superior passed, carry- 
ing his crozier, to the judicial seat, in which he 
placed himsclf. The torch-bearers remained nea 
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the dais: the procession of two hundred monks 
glided noiselessly into the rows of seats appointed 
for their occupation. Then the lay-brothers entered 
and placed themselves behind the monks. 

Now along the stone cloisters leading to the tall 
portals of the Chapter House, came the sounds of 
armed men’s heavy footsteps, mingled with the 
clanking of weapons. The Karl of Douglas, in his 
capacity of prosecutor on behalf of his kinsman the 
Knight of Liddesdale, took precedence on this 
occasion of the Earl of Caithness, who merely stood 
in the light of a spectator, or else in that of a wit- 
ness if he had any testimony to give. Thus, it was 
now the Black Douglas and his party who were 
entering the hall. For the same reason which tem- 
porarily established a difference between the rights 
of precedency of the two Earls, who were in other 
respects equal in point of rank and consequence, the 
Lord of Douglas was accommodated with a seat 
next to the Abbot upon the dais. Magnus Balveny, 
having marshalled the fierce Borderers to their 
scats behind the lay-brethren, proceeded to the 
bench to be occupied by the witnesses, as above 
stated. And now the Earl of Caithnesg, attended 
by his followers—and Sir Casimir D’Este, waited 
upon by his faithful squire Jassent, passed through 
the open portals and entered the hall. The Earl 
had not deemed it expedient to request even that 
his daughter or Margaret should be present at the 
proceedings ; while indeed it was contrary to the 
rules of the establishment that any females should 
pass within its cloistral boundaries. The Earl and 
the Teutonic Knight were conducted to chairs 
placed in front of the seats occupied by the monks: 
their followers were shown to a side bench so that 
they might be apart from the immediate vitinage of 
the fierce Borderers of the Douglas. Young Seton, 
the landlord, and the other witnesses, proceeded to 
uccupy their special bench. 

The scene which the Chapter House now pre- 
scnted was a motley but a solemn and awe-inspiring 
one. The emblems of warfare mingled with those 
of religion : the robes of the Abbot were in contrast 
with the bright stecl armour of the Earl upon the 
dais: the gowns of the monks seemed strange in 
juxtaposition with the warlike garb of the Bor- 
derers. The ruddy glare of the torches was reflected 
by silver crosses as well as by steel helmets and 
corselets. The crozier in the hand of the Abbot 
was symbolic of far different things from those 
which were typified by the ponderous sword sus- 
pended to the waist of the Douglas. 

Meanwhile the storm had reached its height: 
the lightning was flashing at short intervals through 
the high narrow windows of the Chapter House— 
and the thunder was rolling in loud peals, sending 
its reverberations through the long cloisters, and 
roaring with additional din beneath the high vaulted 
roofs of the Abbey-church itself. It was altogether 
a scene, with that large assemblage of priests and 
warriors—with that lurid glare of torches—with that 
frequent playing of the vivid lightning—and with 
that awful roll of the thunder,—it was altogether a 
Beene, we say, full well calculated to produce an 
effect of the most solemn and terrible kind upon 
the guilty soul. 

And now the proceedings commenced. The Lord 
Abbot rose and offered up a brief but impressive 
prayer, invoking heaven to sustain and guide him 
throughout his solemn duties: and when it was 
terminated, the monks in solemn chorus chanted 
the “Amen.” Then for a few moments a dead 
silence reigned,—until it was broken by the Lord 
Abbot saying, in a loud voice, “ Let the prisoner be 
introduced.” 

A bell was heard to ring somewhere in the adja- 
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cent buildings; and the door which we have already 
described « communicating with a portion of the 
cells, speedily opened. Father Cyrus appeared, 
followed by four lay-brothers, with Fleming Fitz- 
Allan in their midst. He was dressed in his travel- 
ling-suit, which fitting tight to his figure, displayed 
all the symmetry of the shape to its fullest advan- 
tage. His face was pale: but the firmness and con- 
fidence of innocence seemed to he in its expression, 
—an air of honest resoluteness, conscience-clear, 
but without bravado. He carried in his hands the 
chain in such a manner that it was impossible to 
see that the rings were not properly fastened upon 
his wrists. 

Whatever emotions the Lord Abbot might have 
expewenced on thus beholding his beloved nephew 
in 80 ignominious a plight, he betrayed them not: 
but his countenance was grave and severe. His 
voice too was firm as he demanded, “ Prisoner, 
what are your names, style, and calling ?” 

“The names that I bear, my lord,” replied our 
herg, in unfaltering tone but with respectful de- 
meanour, “are Fleming Fitz-Allan; and my style 
is that of Knight of the Order of St. Mic atl 
France.” 

“Who accuses Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan?” de- 
manded the Abbot; ‘and of what crime is he ac- 
cused ?” 

Then rose the Douglas from his seat, drawing 
himself up to the full of his towering height, all 
sheathed in armour as he was; and in a loud voice, 
he said, ‘I, Earl and Baron of Douglas, proclaim 
Fleming Fitz-Allan to be guilty of the crime of 
murder. And I do furthermore accuse him ot 
foully assassinating my beloved and revered kins- 
man, Sir William Douglas, Knight of Liddesdale 
and of Hermitage.” 

‘“‘ How say you, Fleming Fitz-Allan ?” asked tho 
Abbot, when the Earl of Douglas had resumed his 
seat ;—‘ Guilty or uot guilty of the crime thus im- 
puted to you?” 

“Not guilty, my lord,” was the answer given in 
atone so firm and clear that it might have been 
heard beneath the cloisters outside the Chapter 
House. 

But scarcely had those brief words ccased to vi- 
brate upon the ears of the listeners, when the light- 
ning flashed vividly through the windows of the 
judgment-hall, absorbing for a moment the very 
glare of the torches in its stupendous blinding 
blaze ; and then the thunder rolled and roared, and 
crashed and vibrated throughout the entire edifice, 
us if it were not on the occasion of a scene of man’s 
puny judgment, but on that of the far more awful 
presence of the Day of Judgment itself. 

When the thunder died away, a solemn silence 
ensued for a few moments, during which the minds 
of many present were agitated with the bewildering 
conjecture whether the sudden play of the lightning 
and the outburst of the thunder following so closely 
upon our hero’s plea, might be regarded as a ratifi- 
cation of its truth or as hesven’s own angry pro- 
claiming of its falsehood. 

‘Do you claim the assistance,” asked the Abbot 
again breaking the solemn pause, “ of any advocate 
or assessor in the pending trial ?” 

“Ido, my lord,” responded Fleming. “I desire 
that I may be assisted by such countenance and 
counsel as the holy Father Cyrus may under circum- 
stances deem himself justified in affording.” 

Thereupon Father Cyrus, who had remained 
standing at a little distance, stepped forward, and 
with a low reverence to the Abbot, he said, ‘1 ac 
cept the office.” __ 

“°Tis well, my ‘son ” responded the Abbot. “We 
will now proceed m 
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* “With all humility and deference, my lord,” in- 
terrupted Father Cyrus, “I would at ogce state that 
1 have it in my power to summon a@ wituess who 
can not merely throw the most important light upon 
& trunsaction hitherto so mysterious —” 

“ But tirst of all,” exclaimed the Karl of Douglas 
fiercely, “‘ the case must be properly laid before the 
reverend judge.” 

“My lord,” interjected the Abbot firmly, “it is 
for me to decide in which order I will receive the 
witnesses. Futher Cyrus is an honourable and an 
intelligent man; and I may trust much to his dis- 
erection and good sense in the present case.” 

“T can assure your lordship,” answered the monk, 
“that I will take no step which shall unnecessarily 
delay these proceedings. On the contray, the 
witness whom I propose to call —~” 

“We will have no perjurers nor torswearers 
here!” vociterated the Karl of Donglas. 

“ Peace, my lord!” exclaimed the Abbot with a 
dignified firmness. “ I command you, by virtue of 
my judicial as well as my holy office, to subyiit to 
the discipline of this sulemn tribunal.” 

“Then be “it so, my lord,” said the Douglas 
haughtily. 

“ Father Cyrus,” continned the Abbot, “bring 
forward your testimony. Who is this witness that 
you intend to call?” 

The lightning flashed at the moment—the 
Chapter House seemed to be in a blaze; and then 
the thunder rolled and reverberated again throuzh- 
out the entire edifice. 

“Whom do you purpose to call ?” inquired the 
Abbot, as the din died away and the torches seemed 
to burn comparatively dim and obscure after that 
blinding glare. 

Then Father Cyrus, raising his voice to its 
loudest tone, exclai ved, “‘The witness whom I[ 
summon is the Kuight of Liddesdale himself! Sir 
William Douglas, come forth !” 

It would be impossible to describe the scene ofe 
wonder, suspense, and consternation which now fol- 
lowed, when, as another vivid flash of lightning 
vanished away, and just at the instant that the 
thunder was rolling, roaring, and crashing beneath 
the vaulted roof of the judgment-hall, the door coin- 
municating with the dead-house was thrown open; 
and the Knight of Liddesdale, with ghastly coun- 
tenance and dressed in the garments of the grave, 
made his appearance upon the threshold. 


CUAPTER IX. 


THE CHALLENGE, 


Ti appearance of such a figure at such a moment 
bad a ghastly and awful effect. While the storm 
was raging without, and heaven’s anger seemed to 
be proclaiming itself with the blaze of the lightning 
aad the roar of the thunder—and when within the 
building human minds were full of agitation and 
suspense—-there, into the midst of that scene, burst 
one who Jooked like an apparition from the dead. 
And inasmuch as the fearful word murder was al- 
ready ringiug in every ear, and the ruddy glare of 
the torches had seemed to be illuminating as it 
were a blood-mist,—while all such associations as 
these, we say, were present to the fancy, it almost 
seemed as if every tragic circumstance should have 
combined to enhance the melodramatic effect with 
which the ghastly apparition thus burst upon the 
view. 

We should here observe that four persons only 
liad been previously cognizant of the resuscitation 
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of the Knight of Liddesdale: these were the Lord 
Abbot, Sir Casimir D'Este, Father Cyrus, and 
Father Peter. Thus, upon all the rest of the 
assemblage did the spectacle produce its effects 
more or less varied and startling according to dis- 
positions and circumstances. he astonishment 
which seized upon Fleming Vitz-Allan was speedily 
mingled with joy; while the Earl of Caithness, so 
soor as he recovered from the first shock of bewil- 
derment, gave vent to a fervid ejaculation, and 
grasping Sir Casimir D Este’s hand, murmured in 
accents of deep devotion, “The Blessed Virgin 
be thanked! everything must now be cleared up !” 

All the monks crossed themselves piously and 
began telling their beads; and amongst them there 
were a few who believing that it was really an ap- 
parition from the dead, sank upon their knees. As 
for the Karl of Douglas, who sat upon the dais, he 
appeared to be for an instant stricken in @ manner 
which scarcely admits of description; for his 
swarthy countenance became ghastly — he half 
started from his chair—he endeavoured to spenk— 
but in silence he sank down again, On the bench 
of the wignesses there seemed likewise to be feel- 
ings as conflicting as those which prevailed amongst 
the rest of the assemblage: for while young Seton 
was inspired with the liveliest joy (as he was all 
Hlong convinced of his master’s innocence), the two 
Syuires of the Knight of Liddesdale scarcely dared 
give way to their own delight on account of a feel- 
ing of superstitious dread—the landlord looked 
on in stolid wonderment—and Magnus Balveny 
seemed to be affected in precisely the same sense 
as his master the Black Douglas upon the dais. 

But during the time which it has occupied us to 
give thfs sketch, rapid and imperfect though it be, 
of the various emotions conjured up by the sudden 
appearance of Sir William Douglas of Liddesdale, 
events were progressing in the Chapter Touse. 
There was a solemn pause for nearly a minute after 
the snpposed victim of assassination revealed him- 
self as the ghastly possessor of life and breath ; 
and then that ominous, that awful silence was 
broken by the voice of Father Cyrus exclaiming, 
“Behold, my lord! the witness has answered ny 
summons !” 

“ Yes—I am here,” said the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, whose voice, though low and feeble, was yet 
clearly audible; and his white hair and beard 
scemed to be streaming like a meteor, while the 
glare of the torch. light was reflected fearfully in 
the eyes that were half glazed with the recent 
death-like trance: “Jam here to proclaim to this 
assemblage and to the world as foul uw deed us ever 
disgraced humanity !” 

“ Speak then, Knight of Liddesdale!” exclaimed 
the Lord Abvot, in a tone of solemn adjuration: 
“speak, and say—was the accused youth guilty ot 
the crime of attempted assassination ?” 

“No!” responded the ghastly witness, his voice 
acquiring power for the enunciation of the denial. 
‘““QOn my soul and befure God he was innocent of 
that crime !” , 

The words were still vibrating through the 
spacious Chapter House, when the lightning gain 
blazed in with vivid glare; and then the thunder 
pealed through the entire edifice of Melrose with 
a din so awful that even the boldest heart was 
smitten with awe—for it seemed as if the stupen- 
dous pile, shaken to its very foundation, must fall 
crashing in and burying its inmates in a general 
destruction. At the same time there was a clang 
of a chain upon the stone pavement of the hall; 
and at the moment when the thunder was dying 
growlingly away in the distance, Father Cyous ex- 
claimed im a loud but sulumnu voice, “* Behold! 
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the prisoner is free!—the manacles have fullen 
from his hands !” 

“A miracle! a miracle!” murmured the nume- 
rous monks, as they crossed themselves devoutly : 
and besides the holy brotherhuvod there were many 
others present who were also impressed with the 
superstitious belief that the chain had fallen oi its 
own accord—or rather, we should say, had been 
stricken off by heaven’s invisible hand: for pone 
save Sir Fleming himeelf, the Abbot, Father Cyrus, 
and Sir Casimir ]D’Este, knew that thes manacles 
had never been fastened at all, but had merely been 
carried loosely in the hands, 

Our youthful hero had no inclination on such an 
occasion, nor amidst the joy of his own complete 
acquittal, to say a word that might afford the 
natural explanation for an incident to which 
Father Cyrus, with the Abbot’s full connivance, 
chose to give a miraculous complexion. but hasten- 
ing to the spot where the Karl of Caithness and 
Sir Casimir D'Este were seated, he was warmly 
congratulated and affectionately embraced by them 
both. Then he grasped the hand of the faithful 
Seton, who had likewise sped thither; and in tones 
of exultant loy he said to the youth, “ [Tasten and 
bear this happy intelligence to my sister and the 
Lady Albertina !” 

All the incidents which we have detailed oc- 
curred far more rapidly than it is possible for words 
to convey the idea, because as yet only a few 
minutes had in reality elapsed since the appearance 
of the Knight of Liddesdale in that hall, But 
already amongst the great mass of the assemblage 
the bewildering question was being mentully asked 
—“* Who, since Sir Fleming is innocent, can the 
guilty assassin be ?” ® 

“ Knight of Liddesdale,” said the Lord Abbot of 
Melrose, again in a voice of solemn adjuration, 
‘you have pronounced the accused to be innocent, 
and heaven itself has ratified your words. Whom, 
then, do you accuse as guilty ?” 

For a moment there was an awe-felt, almost fear- 
ful silence of suspense—hearts themsclves appeared 
to have ceased to beat with the suspended breath— 
and straining eyes were fixed upon the ghastly 
death- like spectacle of the Knight in the garments 
of the grave. Slowly raising one arm as if with the 
intent of pointing with ominous finger to the guilty 
individual who was present, the Knight of Liddes. 
dale said in a voice which though hollow, was 
nevertheless powerful, “I accuse of this most foul 
erime—I charge with this most unnatural and un- 
knightly deed—the man who sits there /”—here the 
outstretched finger pointed towards the culprit al- 
luded to,—“my own kinsman, the false Karl of 
Douglas !” 

“A truce to such vile jugglery as this!” ex- 
claimed the Earl, starting up to his feet. ‘My 
poor kinsman raves!—he knows not what he says 
—he repeats words that have been put into his 
mouth by treacherous pricsts !” 

But now again flashed in the blinding lightning ; 
and the glittering casque of the Earl of Douglas 
enframed a countenance that was absolutely hideous 
in its ghastly swaithiness. Then the thunder burst 
as if just above the very roof of the Chapter House 
itself; and the lundlord of the Unicorn, as he de- 
voutly crossed his breast, felt the form of Magnus 
Balveny quivering like an aspen leaf by his side. 
He glanced at Bulveny’s countenance, and his re- 
gards were shudderingly withdrawn—for the con- 
scious guilt of the trembling criminal was depicted 
as plainly upon the haggard distorted features as if 
it were printed in a book! 

sf lord,” said the Abbot of Melrose, address- 
ing hitnself, as the pealing thunder rolicd away, to 
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the Karl of Douglas,—“ heaven is giving its own 
testimony with signa! effect against you?” 

“Such lafyuage as this,” vociferated the Ear) 
fiercely, “ might serve to work its impression on the 
silly and superstitious mind: but the soul of the 
Donglas is not thus to be overawed! The storm 
rages elsewhere us well as here ” 

“And the innocent mind,” said the Abbot with 
solemn impressiveness, “bows and trembles, while 
it also has hope and faith !” 

“If my kinsman,” said the Knight of Liddesdale, 
“chouse to shut his eyes and ears to the portents of 
heaven, let the tribunal descend tu earthly facts : 
and of these will I adduce a sufficiency to prove 
him a false noble and foul assassin. Yes!” added 
Sir William Douglas, now tarning abruptly towards 
the bébch of witnesses, and pointing with his loug 
bony finger towards the shuddering Balveny,— 
“there is the vile accomplice of my kinsman’s 
guile 1” 

Magnus Balveny started to his fect, and seemed 
as if he were about to proclaim a denial of the ae- 
eusatéon: but so terribly were the looks of the 
Knight of Liddesdale riveted upon him—so awtul 
was the spectral appearance of that tall gaunt form, 
wrapped in the garments of the grave—that the 
wretched man gasped for utterance ; the power of 
articulation failed him, and he sank back, pale, 
quivering, and overwhelmed, upon his seat. 

The Earl of Douglas again made a tierce impe- 
rious yesture as if about to speak: but the Abhot 
of Melrose said, with all the dignity of his high 
spiritual and temporal offices of prelate and judge 
ombined, “I command your silence, my lord ! 
Let the accusation be first made: you shall then re- 
spond in your defence. Tis you yourself who have 
invoked the cognisance of this solemn tribunal: and 
to its authority shall you submit !” 

“ Who dares speak of submission to the Douglas ?” 
thundered forth the voice of the Inarl. ‘ What, ho! 
my followers!—sit ye there like frightened children 
while your lord and master is thus being accused 
by # poor hali-dead lunatic, and bearded by a proud 
priest ?” 

There was a movement amongst the Borderers 
at this speech: they however did little more than 
rise from their bench and place their hands upon 
their weapons. 9 Sir Casimir I)’ Este, springing up, 
had already half drawn his own ponderous sword 
trom its sheath; and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan was 
about to snutch a weapon from one of the re- 
tuiners of the Karl of Caithness—but the aspect of 
incipient hostility quickly changed. 

‘Man of blood! silence, I command you!” cried 
the Abbot in a loud voice as he rose from his seat 
and thus addressed himself to the Earl of Douglas : 
then extending his crozier in the direction where the 
fierce Borderers sat, he said, “* My sons, desecrate 
not the holy pile of Melrose with violence and 
strife! The pain and penalty of excommunication 
would attend upon ye if obedience were given to 
the mandate of your lawless lord! Ye have heard 
the thunders of beaven this night:—they are typi- 
cal of the thunders which the Church would fulsui- 
nate against ye from the high altar of Melrose !” 

This speech, so solemn as well as commanding— 
so adjuring and impressive, produced all its must 
potent effects upon the Borderers. Their minds, 
nlready under the influence of superstitious awe 
trom a variety of circumstances, succumbed in a 
moment to the mingled mandate, appeal, and 
threat conveyed by the words of a prelate whose 
character itself gave an additional power to his lan- 
yuage. A solemn silence pervaded the hall—the 
Borderers had sunk down upon the bench from 
which they had half started —and their hands, drop- 
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ping from their sword-hilts, devoutly made the 


sign of the cross. Terrible was the scowl which 
peaed over the countenance of the Ear? of Douglas : 

e saw in a moment that he could not rely upon his 
followers to back him under existing circumstances 
in any deed of violence; and he dared not for the 
instant give vent to the fury of rage and disap- 
pointment which agitated like a pent-up volcano 
in his breast. 

“Speak, Kmiyht of Liddesdale,” said the Lord 
Abbot of Melrose: “how support you the charges 
which you have brought against your kinsman ?” 

“ Already have I proclaimed, my lord,” responded 
Sir William Douglas, “that I have facta sufficient 
to substantiate the charge. For eighteen long years 
have I been a prisoner at the English Court. For 
the last few years my kinsman the Earl of Douglas 
has possessed himself of my estates in Liddesdale 
and ‘leviotdale, as well as my Castle of Hermitage. 
The pretext was specious by which he occupied my 
castle with his own retainers. It was to keep it in 
safety against my return, forsooth!” exclaimed the 
Knight with bitter irony. But full well did Ieom- 
prehend his motives !—full well did I penetrate his 
designs and his character! Let him deny that by 
means of agents he secretly intrigued at the English 
Court that my captivity might be perpetuated. Yes, 
“my Lord Abbot! it is the truth which I am telling ! 
Thus, on regaining my freedom, and on returning to 
Scotland, I went not straight to the pertals of my 
ancestral castle. And why not? Because the in- 
stant that my feet should have passed the threshold 
of Ilermitage, instead of being welcomed by my own 
leal and faithful vassals, I should have found myself 
in the midst of the creatures of my kinsman—such 
wretches as this, whom you may take as their tyne 
and specimen !”—and the Knight of Liddesdale 
again extended his long thin skinny finger towards 
the trembling, quailing Magnus Balveny. 

There was a brief pause, during which the Ear] 
of Douglas again made an impatient gesture as if 
he were about to speak: but the Abbot Benedictus 
checked him with a commanding look—and the 
fierce nobleman scowled with mingled hauteur and 
defiance. 

‘“‘But this is not all!” resumed the Knight of 
Liddesdale. ‘Let my false kinsman deny if he 
dare that for the last six or seven years of my cap- 
tivity he hath received the revenues of my estates. 
No! he cannot deny it! And therefore my sudden 
release from captivity and my return to my native 
soil indicated that the day of reckoning had come! 
But when was the Black Douglas ever known to 
disgorge the coin, which, no matter by what means, 
had found its way into his treasury? Sce then, my 
Lord Abbot, how inconvenient my presence in Scot- 
land was to my kinsman—but on the other hand 
how convenient to him would be my death! 
Widower and childless as I am, my broad lands and 
my proud castle would become the heritage of the 
Earl of Douglas, and there would be no reckon- 
ing for the revenues which under the guise of 
friendly carefulness on my behalf he has duly 
gathered from my tenants and my vassals! And it 
wes my death, Lord Abbot of Melrose, which that 
fulxe Furl sought to compass !” 

The Black Douglas gave vent to a scornful ejacu- 
lation—but he nid nota word: and the Abbot made 
a sign for the Knight of Liddesdale tu proceed. 

“fam told,” said the latter, “that Magnus Bal- 
veny was at the hostelry of the Unicorn last night. 
Doubtless the rumour had for some little tiinc past 
reached my kinsman that my return to Scotland 
might be daily and hourly expected; and doubtless 
he calculated that if in a false confidence I went 
Straight to the [Hermitage I should full into the lion’, 
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den. But on the other hand he may have reflected 
that my suspicions might have been awakened—that 
I should avoid the snare—and that I should adopt a 
prudential course. Was not he on fis side prepared ? 
How happened it that at the very period when my 
return was anticipated he should be hunting in 
Ettrickdale and Liddesdale, afar from his own Castle 
of Tantallon in East Lothian? Was all this mere 
accident ?—was it by accident likewise that he 
should have established his quarters at Closeburn 
Tower, which commands all the roads and pathways 
in these districts ?—or again, was it by accident that 
his creature Magnus Balveny went to the Unicorn 
hostelry last evening? No !—in all these procecd- 
ings there were motives! I repaired not straight 
to Hermitage: it was my resolve to tarry a briet 
space at the hostelry, so as to communicate secretly 
with my faithful tenants and bondsmen, name a 
trysting-place, make the beacons blaze for a gather- 
ing, and at the head of my people march to the 
occupancy of my Castle of Hermitage. Such were 
my designs: but circumstances suddenly transpired 
to turn the course of events into another channel. I 
allude to my encounter and dispute with Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allas, followed by the challenge which he sent 
me and which in bounden duty I accepted. I went 
forth at an early hour this morning to meet my 
young opponent,—little dreaming that in the broad 
daylight the fiends of murder would cross my path. 
But it was so: for in the copse I was suddenly set 
upon by that false Earl and his treacherous creature 
Balveny! From a thicket they sprang upon me; 
not a moment had I to defend mysclf ere their wea- 
pons levelled me to the ground! And now, my 
Lord Abbot, my tale is told. I demand justice at 
your hayds! | knowthat in your integrity you will 
pronounce it: but should you be powerless to en- 
force it, my appeal shall be made to the King and 
Parliament of Scotland !” 

“‘Lord of Douglas,” demanded the Abbot, “ what 
have you to urge in your defence ?” 

*‘ Did it please me,” responded the Black Douglas, 
with mingled scorn and hauteur, “I might deny the 
competency of this tribunal—I might affirm that a 
belted url holds a loftier rank than a mitred Abbot, 
and that I can therefore be tried only by my peers, 
But of this quibble I will not avail myself——” 

“ And a quibble it would indeed be, my lord,” in- 
terrupted Father Benedictus, with a noble and im- 
posing dignity,—“ a quibble as futile as the tongue 
that might utter it would be false! For the mitred 
Abbots of Melrose rank with the proudest Earls of 
Scotland ; and I, my lord, am in every sense your 
equal and your peer !” 

The Black Douglas knew that this was the fact, 
and did not theretore dare question it farther. For 
an instant he bit hia lip with rage and chagrin ; and 
he fiercely exclaimed, “ It ill becomes the Douglas 
to imitate priests, schoolmen, or diplomatists in 
length of speech or subtlety of defence ; but the 
tongue of a Douglas should be as trenchant as his 
sword; and therefore I say to the Knight of Liddes- 
dale—In every syllable spoken against me thou hast 
lied 1” 

“ False Earl and unnatural kinsman,” exclaimed 
the old Knight, “I hurl back the lie in thy teeth!” 

““ By St. Bride, this detiance to the Douglas !” 
thundered furth the Black Earl, starting up from 
his seat :nd laying his hand upon his sword. 

“Coward as well as traitor, plunderer, and as- 
sagsin !” retorted the Knight of Liddesdale ; 
‘“woulds’t thou seek to provoke me to the combat, 
knowing as thou dost only too well, how the blood 
has already flowed in profusion from my veins ?” 

‘“ Am I to understand,” inquired the Lord Abbot, 
making a gesture for the Knight of Liddesdale to be 
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silent,—“ am I to understand, Earl of Douglas, that 
trom this tribunal you appeal to the trigl by arms 
and to the ordeal of battle ?” 

The Black Douglas drew himself up to his full 
height, and exclaimed in a loud sonorous voice, “I 
repel with indignation the charge that has been 
brought against me—I give my kinsman the lie— 
and 1 hurl defiance against every one who shall 
dare repeat the foul accusation that has been 
levelled at the Douglas!” 

Thus speaking, the Earl drew off his gauntlet and 
dashed it with such violence upon the stone pave- 
ment that the steel glove raised a din which rever- 
berated through the portals of the Chapter House 
into the adjacent cloisters. . 

Sir Casimir D’Este at once sprang up from his 
seat to rush forward and seize the gauntlet :°but 
light as a fawn Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan bounded past 
the Teutonic warrior ; and lifting up the steel glove, 
he exclaimed, “ On behalf of the Knight of Liddes- 
dale I accept the challenge which the false Ear) of 
Douglas has thrown down !” 

There was a murmur of applause throughout the 
spacious hall ; and numerous cyes, beaming with 
admiration, were fixed upon the intrepid young 
knight. Nothing could exceed the Apollo-like 
beauty of his appearance at that moment. His 
countenance was animated with a chivalrous 
heroism—his lithe slender form was drawn up to its 
full height, his attitude displaying all the graceful- 
ness of its symmetry, as with extended arm he 
held up the gauntlet which he had lifted from 
the floor. 

“By St. Jude!” said Sir Casimir D’Este, thus 
speaking to the Earl of Caithness, “ your lordship 
has reason to be proud of the youth whom from in- 
fancy you have reared! He foreetalled me—or else 
had it pleased me well to do battle with the Black 
Douglas.” 

“* How re you, Knight of Liddesdale?” asked 
the Lord Abbot, who could scarcely restrain the 
emotions of mingled admiration and misgiving us 
he thus beheld his nephew standing forward tu pro- 
claim his readiness to meet the terrible Douglas in 
hostile encounter: “do you accept of Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan as your champion ?” 

“Generous youth!” said the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, seizing our hero’s hand and pressing it with 
the warmest enthusiasm, “ how can I do otherwise 
than accept thy noble championship? Yes, my 
Lord Abbot, I accept him as my substitute, my vin- 
dicator, and avenger—for such will he indeed be- 
come if there be justice in heaven !” 

The Black Douglas smiled with haughty scorn as 
he surveyed the stripling knight who had dared to 
lift his glove: but the attention of all present was 
now suddenly directed to another scene which oc- 
curred in she Chapter House. 

‘‘Inasinuch as my master,” exclaimed young 
Seton, “ is to meet the arch-traitor in deadly fray, 
it is for me to chastise the accomplice and creature 
of the greater villain. Magnus Balveny, I dare 
thee also to the combat !” 

“Insolent boy!” exclaimed Captain Balveny, 
measuring Seton with almost as haughtily scornful a 
regard as that which his master the Black Douglas 
had ere now bent upon Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan ; 
“ hold you yoar life so lightly-——” : 

“Ah ! does Magnus Balveny,” cried Seton, 
“need sterner provocation to raise his flaggin 
mettle? Were not this a sacred place, I would 
bestow upon thee such a buffet as should make thy 
cheek tingle. But regard it as if the chastisement 
were inflicted !” 

“Then have thine own way, wilful boy!” said 
Balveny ; “ aud within the same hour that beholds 
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the defeat of thy presumptuous master, shall thine 
own life pay the penalty of this rashness 1” 

And now there was another incident which sud- 
denly attracted all attention: for the ight of 
Liddesdale, worn out by the excitement through 
which he had passed, sank down exhausted upon the 

avement,—whence he was immediately lifted by 
sir Fleming Fitz-Allan and Father Cyrus. In a 
state of unconsciousness he was borne from the 
Chapter House to an apartment provided for his re- 
ception; an@ the Lord Abbot declared the present 
proceedings to be terminated, the Earl of Douglas 
haying appealed to the law of arms as the means of 
vindicating his aspersed fame and honour. 


1 AD 


CHAPTER X. 
ROSLIN CASTLE. 


Tue reader will remember that the supposed corpse 
of the Knight of Liddesdale had been deposited in 
the dead-house of the Abbey. There the insensible 
form was Stripped of its garments and was en- 
veloped in the grave-clothes, Father Cyrus entrusted 
the body to the keeping of Father Peter,—ordering 
him to remain alone in the dead-house and to allow 
none else to enter. The body was stretched upon 
a large wooden bench, with lighted tapeis at head 
and foot; and throughout the day did Father Peter 
tarry by its side. The long hours passed—the even- 
ing came—and as Father Peter was kneeling to 
breathe a prayer for the welfare of the supposed 
dead one’s soul, it struck him that the body moved 
and that he heard a low faint suund like a moan, 
At first he was seized with a superstitious terror ; 
but being naturally a s.rong-minded man, he soon 
regained his courage, and in a very few moments 
discovered that life was not extinct in the form that 
ay stretched before him. He quickly administered 
restoratives—for like most of the monks of that age, 
Father Peter had some knowledge of medicine; and 
when he found that the Knight of Liddesdale was 
repaining his consciousness, he hastened to fetch 
Father Cyrus. This holy priest at once hastened 
to the dead-house,—where, sure enough, he found 
Sir William Douglas sitting up on the bench, a 
ghastly spectral-like object, in his grave-clothes. 
When the old Knight was enabled to give utterance 
to a few intelligible words, he revealed the astound- 
ing secret that it was his own kinsman the Black 
Karl who had treachcrously attempted his assassina- 
tion. Father Cyrus bade Father Peter keep silence 
in respect to the whole extraordinary occurrences, 
until the will and pleasure of the Lord Abbot should 
have been ascertained; and then, as we have seen, 
the good monk sped to the Abbot’s private apart- 
ment, where he burst in somewhat unceremoniously 
upon the interview that was taking place between 
the reverend prelate and his warrior brother. We 
need not say how astonished were the Abbot aad 
Sir Casimir on receiving the intelligence that the 
Knight of Liddesdale still lived—how shocked they 
were at the iniquitous conduct of the Earl of 
Douglas—or how delighted they felt that circum- 
stances should have so transpired as to render the 
innocence of their beloved youthful nephew manifest 
beyond even the slightest lingering taint of sus- 
picion, The mind of the Abbot was quickly made 
up in respect to the course which should now be 

ursued. He foresaw that the Earl of Douglas and 

is vile creature Balveny would deny the crime, and 
that as the Knight of Liddesdale’s character was 
now thought lightly of in Scotland, his unsupported 
testimony would scarcely obtain general belief. He 
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therefore resolved to prepare a scene the dramatic 
effect of which he hoped would take the Eurl of 
Douglas and Magnus Balveny so completely by 
surprise, and produce such a startling impression, 
that they might confess their iniquity. Hence the 
strict secrecy which was maintained in reference to 
the resuscitation of the Knight of Liddesdale; and 
hence the suddenness of his appearance, ‘enveloped 
in the grave-clothes, before the assemblage in the 
Chapter House. The reader may now likewise un- 
derstand how it was that the Lord Al%bot decided 
upon holding the triunl that very night; and if the 
intelligence of the supposed dead man’s resuscita- 
tion were kept back from the knowledge of even the 
youthful prisoner himself, it was that he might enter 
the tribunal with the air of one who felt himself ac- 
cused of a fearful crime, instead of presenting him- 
self with a look of joy and triumph which would 
have perhaps excited suspicion, or at all events to a 
certain degree marred the solemn effect intended 
to he produced. 

Who can describe the delight of Margaret Fitz- 
Allan and the Lady Albertina Roslin when young 
Seton suddenly rushed into their presence and an- 
nounced the complete vindication of ®6ir Fleming 
from the foul charge which had been brought 
against him? But when the entire procecdings 
had terminated, Margaret was dismayed and Alber- 
tina was stricken with gricf and consternation, on 
learning that the object of their interest had accepted 
the challenge of the Black Douglas. For the Earl 
was as formidable and as famed in battle as his 
kinsman the stout Knight of Liddesdale himself; 
and the two ladies trembled at the idea that the 
compaiatively inexperienced stripling should have 
to encounter the stalwart practised warrior, Mar 
guret’s natural strength of mind however soon came 
to her assist»nce; and even Albertina was somewhat 
consoled, when the Abbot of Melrose, on paying his 
respects to the ladies in the morning after the trial, 
solemnly remarked “that the youthful David, whep 
inspired and sustained by heaven, slew the mighty 
Goliah, champion of the Philistines.” 

The Karl of Caithness and his party, with Sir 
Casimir D’Mste, now took leave of the Abbot and the 
monks of Melrose, to set off for Roslin Castle. It 
had been already arranged that the trial by battle 
should tuke place in the immediate neighbourhcod 
of Roslin, on the third day thence, so that the arl 
of Caithness might have Icisure to have the lists 
duly prepared, and to make whatever other arrange- 
ments were required for the solemn ordeal, ‘The 
Teutonic Knight, in consequence of recent occur- 
rences, postponed his visit to Edinburgh, and agreed 
to become the Earl’s guest at Roslin Castle, in order 
that he might be present at the contest. The Abbot 
of Melrose gratified without revealing his feelings 
as the kinsman of Fleming and Marguret Fitz-Allan, 
by presenting them both with several valuable gifts, 
on the ples that he admired the youth for his chival- 
rous conduct, and that he sympathised with his 
sister for all the anxiety she had sustained and was 
even still sustaining on her brother’s account. We 
should observe that the Earl of Douglas and his party 
had quitted Melrose for Closeburn Tower, imme- 
diately after the trial, in the middle of the night,— 
the Earl having pledged himself and passed his 
word for Magnus Balveny that they would both 

sappear in the lists near Roslin Castle on the ap- 

pointed day. As for the Knight of Liddesdale, 
he remained in a very precarious state, but under 
the kind ministering care of the holy fathers of the 
Abbey. 

The distance between Melrose and Roslin Castle 
beiag only about twenty miles, was accomplished in 


a few hours; and early in the afternvon the Earl of 
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Caithness once more set foot within the halls of his 
ancestors, after an absence of seven years. A faith- 
ful steward had directed the Earl’s affairs during 
that interval: no confiscation of the estates had 
taken place; and the vast domain was as flourishing 
as when its noble owner was compelled to flee from 
it. A princely establishment had the Earl of Caith- 
ness, following the example of his forefathers, been 
accustomed to keep up; and by his special command 
was it maintained during his absence. Messengers 
had been despatched to Roslin to announce the hour 
of his return ; and a joyous welcome did the noble- 
man and his friends experience. The great banner 
floated over the proud towers of Roslin: the feudal 
vassals, having assembled, equipped as if for warlike 
service, formed a guard of honour: their wives and 
families, all bedecked with their holiday apparel, 
were congregated to express their joy and to wel 
come the wanderers home. A bevy of beautitul 
maidens selected for the purpose, presented bou- 
quets of flowers to the Earl of Caithness, Sir 
Fieming Fitz-Allan, Sir Casimir D'Este, the Lady 
Alertina, and Margaret ; and with flowers likewise 
was the pathway strown through the glen leading to 
the Castle. The numerous members of that esta- 
blishment—with Hepburn, the faithful steward, at 
their head—came forth to greet their lord and his 
companions; and the very welkin rang with enthu- 
siastic shouts as well as with the thrilling sounds of 
music and the shrill screaming of the bagpipes. 

Roslin Castle is now, like the once glorious Mel- 
rose, hut a mere ruin: we shall briefly describe it as 
it appeared at the time whereof we are writing. 
From the midst of a deep glen rose up a mass ot 
lofty detached rocks, on the summit of which the 
palatial fortalice stood. Overlooking the river 
North Esk, which rolled its rapid foaming course 
round two sides of the base of the hill, the Castle 
commanded a view unequalled for the mingled 
grandeur, sublimity, and picturesque beauty of the 
scenery. On the two sides which precipitously 
overhung the river Esk, the fortalice was naturally 
impregnable ; while on the other sides the deep glen 
constituted a vast dry moat crossed by a narrow 
stone bridge,—the sole entrance into the Castle con- 
sisting of a huge arching gateway, protected by a 
drawbridge and portcullis, the summit of the rock 
was enclosed by irregular lines of strong stone ram- 
parts: but so spacious was this enclosure that not 
merely did it contain the immense Castle with all 
its numerous outhouses, but likewise gardens, plea- 
sure-grounds, and orchards. ‘The glen was clothed 
in the depths of its hollow as well as on its sides, 
with a thick wood ; and masses of the richest foliage 
covered with their verdant garments the precipices 
overlooking the Esk as well as the numerous tower- 
ing heights which existed in the neighbourhood, and 
which being inaccessible to the foot of man, served 
as natural outworks or barriers against the approach 
of an enemy. The Castle itself consisted of a 
variety of irregular buildings, looking as if they had 
been thrown as it were at different times together, 
but still having a uniformity of appearance in con- 
sequence of the prevailing Gothic style of the archi- 
tecture. The entrance-gate was halfway up the 
acclivity from the glen; and when once the huge 
portals were passed, a gradually ascending road, cut 
out of the rock, led up into the principal ceurt-yard, 
where the mighty Donjon in its massive and gloomy 
isulation towered high above all the surrounding 
structures. 

That court-yard being reached, the Castle had the 
appearance of a little town divided into irregular 
streets, the main building containing spacious suites 
of apartments furnished in the handsomest style 
which could pus: ibly characterize the age whereof 
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we are writing. At least two hundred retainers of 
the Earl of Caithness dwelt within those walls, 
forming the domestic establishment, “ind totally 
distinct from the occasional garrison of feudal war- 
riors, who indeed were only summoned thither in 
times and cases of need. ‘The steward, pipers, cup- 
bearers, butlers, carvers, and henchmen, were all 
richly dressed and wore chains of gold. The female 
dependants attached to the service of the Lady 
Albertina and of Margaret, were a dozen in number 
(though only fonr had accompanied them to 
France); and they belonged to the most respect- 
able families amongst the tenantry of the Idurl’s 
domain. ‘There were numerous pages, lacqueys, 
torch-bearers, grooins, stable men, and gardeners. 
For his own personal service the Karl ordinarily 
had ten valets or pages of the bed-chamber,®like- 
wise belonging to a respectable grade of life. The 
kitchen-otlices swarmed with menials belonging to 
that dupartment: the cellar, the dairy, the pantry, 
aud the store-rooms likewise had their special 
vificials, In short it was a splendid establishment 
of which we are speaking, and one which c@uld 
only be maintained by a nobleman of immense 
wealth. 

But to continue our narrative. Once again was 
the Earl of Caithness in the halls of his ancestors: 
again too was Fleming Fitz-Allan in his own suite 
of apartments: again were the Lady Albertina and 
Margaret in their respective “ bowers,” as the ladies’ 
boudoirs in those times were designated, Sir 
Casimir D’Este was escorted by the Kurl himself to 
the apartments that were used only for the most 
honoured guests; and in addition tu his own squire, 
Jassent, the Knight had four pages appuiuted to 
attend upon him. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when 
the party thus reached Roslin Castle, amidst the 
welcomings and rejoicings which we have only 
briefly glanced at, but which were of the most 
enthusiastic description. | hese were to be followed 
by preat festivities: for Tepburn, knowing his lord’s 
will in such matters, had made ample preparations. 
The day being remarkably tine after the storm of 
the preceding night, numerous tables had been 
arranged in the orchard for the accommodation of 
the tenantry ; while the banqueting-hall bad been 
fitted im a worthy manner for the joyous occasion. 
In their respective apartinents the principal per- 
sonages made suitable changes in their apparel; 
and we should observe that the Teutonic Knight's 
mail-trunks had been brought from Melrose to 
Roslin. Presently those personages to whom we 
have alluded, were assembled in what may be 
termed the state drawing-room—a spacious and 
sumptuously furnished apartment. The Karl of 
Caithness was now apparelled with a richness be- 
coming his rank and wealth; and in every sense ho 
looked the great Scottish noble of the feudal age,— 
dignified as @ pecr, affable as a host, cordial as a 
friend, and gracious as a master. Sir Casimir 
D’Eeste was attired with what may be termed an 
elegant simplicity: but a gem of incalculable worth 
flashed in the ring which he wore upon his finger ; 
and around his neck was suspended the massive 
gold chain, with the elaboratcly-worked cross sym- 
bolic of the chivalrous Order to which he belonged. 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan was handsomely appa- 
relled; and the joyousness of his manner, natural 
and gushing with youthful enthusiasm, proved with 
what courageous hopefulness he looked forward to 
the issue of the combat that in three days was to 
take place. The Lady Albertina wore a light dress, 
which set off her delicate beauty to the utmost 
advantage; while the more stately Murgaret ap- 
peared in a robe of dark velvet, which imparted an 


air of almost queenly grandeur to her fine coun- 
tenance and handsome person. 

Scarcely were these personages assembled in the 
drawing-room, when a cavalcade of some twenty 
horsemen was scen to enter the court-yard from up 
the winding ascent of pathway; and at the head 
rode a tall, handsome, dark-haired young man, 
whose age might be about five-and-twenty. This 
was Roland Mountjoy, now Earl of Bassentyne— 
one of the wealthiest peers of Scotland, and who 
maintaincd®at his own neighbouring castle a state 
48 sumptuous as that which we have been describing 
in respect to Roshn. He was elegantly dressed ; 
and his followers were apparelled with a suitable 
richness. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Earl of Caithness, hasten- 
ing to one of the windows which looked upon the 
court-yard 5 “ here is Roland come to welcome us— 
and in full time to join us at the banqneting-table! 
Seven years have elapsed since last I saw him; and 
the elegant youth of the other day has grown into 
the fine young man. He may rest assured tbat his 
grecting here shall be a cordial one!” 

Margaret had as yet said nothing to her brother 
in refercnc®@ to the design of the Earl of Caithness 
to bestow the hand of Albertina upon Lord Bassen- 
tyne; she was naturally unwilling to excite in his 
mind a cause of vexation and annoyance, standing 
as he was upon the threshold of a conflict for which 
he would require all his energies alike mental and 
physical, She had implored Albertina to exercise a 
complete command over her own feelings, and not 
betray to Fleming that her bosom experienced any 
secret source of affliction. She felt assured that 
from motives of becoming delicacy the Earl of Caith- 
ness woukl for the present abstain from any pointed 
allusion to the intended nuptials—because it was to 
be supposed that he would afford his daughter and 
the young Lord Bassentyne an interval of leisure to 
become better acquainted with each other (for their 
jeormer acquaintance was that of a mere boy and 
girl) ere he threw out a single syllable in respect to 
the wedding ceremony. Besides, as a coinbat was 
to take place the result of which might possibly re- 
move for ever a member of the circle and plunge 
the house into mourning, Margaret knew that this 
reason alone would prevent the Earl of Caithness 
from dropping so much as a hint relative to the gay 
circumstances of a bridal, Thus, all things consi- 
dered, she felt contident that the Earl’s matrimonial 
design in respect to his daughter might be concealed, 
at least for the present, from Fleming. Should he 
survive the approaching combat it would be time 
enough to whisper the cireuinstance in his ear—and 
time enough fur Margaret likewise to reflect how the 
Karl’s project might be frustrated and the cause of 
the lovers succoured. 

The Teutonic Knight was likewise thinking at the 
same moment of Fleming’s love for Albertina; and 
as he furtively contemplated his nephew’s coun- 
tenance, as the young Earl of Bassentyne’s name 
was mentioned, he saw that it underwent no change ; 
and he therefore felt convinced that Fleming was as 
yet ignorant ot Lord Caithness’s matrimonial pro- 
jects. For the same reasons which had occurred to 
Margaret, Sir Casimir not only thought that it would 
be better to leave the youth still in ignorance upon 
the point, but that this might very well be done under 
existing circumstances. 

Seven years had elapsed since the young Earl ot 
Bassentyne last saw Albertina and Margaret. 
Albertina was then a sweet pretty child of ten 
yeurs old—Marguret was # handsome and already 
well-grown girl of eleven. Now, as Roland entered 
the apartment, xe beheld at a glance the exquis‘tely 
lovely but bashful and retiring young lady of seven- 
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teen—and at another glance the superb handsome 
young wowan of eighteen. His looks for a moment 
expressed a feeling of interest on beholding Alber- 
tina: but they lingered with admiration on the 
countenance and the noble form of Margaret. 
High-minded, generous-hearted, frank in his man- 
ners, and cordial in his disposition, the young Earl 
vt Bassentyne warmly welcomed the exiles back to 
their native lund: it was even with a species of 
fraternal enthusiasm that he encountered Fleming 
who was often the playmate of his fornfer years; 
and he seemed proud to make the@cquaintance of 
Sir Casimir D’Este, not only as a member of the 
noblest order of European chivalry, but likewise 
as a warrior of whose extraordinary prowess with 
the Borderers at the Unicorn Inn he had already 
heard full details. 

We pass over the festivities which now ensued ; 
and we may also observe that during the noxt 
two days nothing of afy consequence transpired. 
Roland paid his attentions alike to Albertina and 
Margaret with the courtesy of « gentleman and the 
atfubility of a guest: but these attentions were in 
no way marked with any preference ;—and_ thus 
Fleming Fitz-Allan continued utterly un€uspicious 
of the design harboured by the Earl of Caithness 
iu respect to bis daughter. 

The day axed for the combat dawned ; and from 
the earliest hoar crowds from all] the adjacent parts 
of the country came pouring in to the spot where 
the lists were laid out, This was upon the large 
plain which lay beyond the glen,—numerous car- 
penters having been kept at work to construct the 
barriers forming the enclosure, and the amphi- 
theatrical ranges of seats for the accommudation 
of the most distinguished spectators. Noblemen, 
knights, and wealthy gentlemen from all parts 
arrived to witness this passage-of-arms, the report 
of which had already been bruited far and near. 
The Ktarl of Douglas and a party of his retainers 
had arrived on the previous day at a house in the 
immediate neighbourhood, in order that a short 
mile’s ride might on the memorable morning take 
him to the scene in which he was to figure as the 
principal, 

By half-past eight o’clock in the morning the lists 
were almost completely surrounded by the crowds 
that had flocked trom all parts. <A little before 
nine the Black Douglas, sheathed in complete 
armour, attended by Magnus Balveny and two 
squires, and followed by a dozen Borderers, was 
seen riding slowly towards the large tent placed for 
hix accommodation at one extremity of the lists. 
The Karl was mounted upon a strong grey horse 
richly caparisoned and covered with armour from 
head to tail. As there were many of the retainers, 
vassals, and bondsmen of the Douglas amongst the 
crowd, a tolerably loud cheer greeted his presence ; 
und it was sustained until alighting from his steed 
he entered the tent provided for him. 

But far louder and far more genuine in its enthu- 
kiusym was the cheer which greeted Sir Fleming 
Titz-Allan, as the youth made his appearance, ac- 
companied by Seton, and attended by two squires, 
one carrying his shield and che other his spear. 
Fleming was mounted on a handsome black charger 
alsv richly caparisoned. His bright stcel casque 
was surmounted with crimson plumes: his armour, 
partially of plated steel and partially of exqujsitcly 
manufactured chain-mail, set off the graceful sym- 
netry of his shape. His vizor was raised: his coun- 
tenance beamed with a noble heroism; and he 
bowed gracefully in acknowledgment of the enthu- 
siastic plaudits with which he was received. In- 
deed,athose plaudits were prolonged after he had 
entercd the tent prepared for his reception. 


Sir Casimir D’Este, followed by Jassent and four 
pages, rode igto the midst of the lists to fulfil the 
part of umpire and marshal of the field—an office 
which he had accepted with the full concurrence of 
the Earl Douglas. He also was clad in complete 
armour; and his presence elicited a loud cheer as 
a tribute of the prowess he had displayed at the 
Unicorn Tavern. And now the raised seats speedily 
began to receive their occupants, — handsomely 
dressed nobles and knights and beautifully apparel- 
led ladies. Last of all appeared the Earls of Saith- 
ness and Bassentyne, with the Lady Albertina 
Roslin and Margaret Fitz-Allan. Loud and pro- 
longed cheers greeted them as they ascended into 
what might be termed the grand stand, and took 
their sgats beneath a velvet canopy richly fringed 
with gold. 

On a sign being given by Sir Casimir D’Este, the 
trumpets proclaimed the signal for the combatants 
to issue forth. In a few moments the Earl of 
Douglas, with his two squires, appeared in front of 
his tet; while at the other extremity of the lists 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, similarly attended, came 
from his own tent. Then forth from the first-men- 
tioned tent proceeded Magnus Bulveny, attended by 
a single Borderer, both being on foot; while on the 
other side the brave young Seton, followed by a 
stripling page, issued forth from Sir Fleming’s tent. 

The trumpets again sounded, as a signal that Sir 
Casimir D'‘Iste, Marshal of the Lists, was about to 
make the usual proclamation,—when a numerous 
cavalcade of splendidly apparclled horsemen was 
seen galloping across the plain towards the lists ; 
and now the universal cry aruse—“The King! the 
King !” 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE KING. 


Kine Davip II of Scotland was, at the date of 
which we are writing, in his fortieth year. He 
was tall, well-formed, and of noble appearance. 
Strongly built, but without the slightest inclination 
to corpuleucy, his well-knit frame was a model of 
mature manly symmetry,—while it had that elasti- 
city which fitted it cither for the courtly cere nonies 
of palatial saloons or for the martial exercises 
which the monarch loved and in which he excelled. 
lis hair was of a dark brown—his eyes were blue 
and exceedingly expressive: he had a high fore- 
head and a fine Grecian profile. His character 
has already been accurately though succinctly de- 
scribed in the statements made by the Earl of Caith- 
ness to Sir Casimir D’Este when they were fellow- 
passengers on board the Dutch ship. Indeed, the 
Scottish monarch, though possessing the qualities of 
a warrior and the polished manners which fitted him 
to shine as the leading star in the Court galaxy, had 
many vices and failings, amongst which a profligate 
extravagance, an intense selfishness, and an addic- 
tion to voluptuous pleasures were the principal. 
Because he inherited the name and the crown of the 
great Bruce, be fancied that Scotland owed him as 
immense a debt of gratitude as that which it had 
acknowledged to his illustrious father; and he 
therefore thought that whatsoever taxes were levied 
to raise funds for the maintenance of his expendis 
ture, ought to be paid without the slizhtest gramb- 
ling. The cleven years’ imprisonment which he had 
endured in England as the result of his own head- 
strong rashness in hazarding the battle of Nevill’s 
Cross, he was wdnt *o regard as an immense sac ri- 
fice personally made and a veritable muityrdom ex- 
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qoneues on behalf of the Scottish people; and 

herefore he considered that on his restration to the 
thronc he was justified in leading a life of pleasure 
and indulgence at the expense of his subjects. 

The great nobles, wenried of a warfare which had 

devastated their estates and impoverished their re- 
venues, were inclined to humour the King so long 
2s he showed an inclination for peace ; for they 
feared lest if they manifested discontent, he would 
seek to create a diversion of the public feeling by 
having recourse to fresh hostilities and hazarding 
another catastrophe like that of Nevill’s Cross. So 
long, therefore, as the powerful feudal barons sub- 
mitted to his pecuniary exactions and displayed no 
very virulent opposition to the King in the parlia- 
ment, he practised the negative virtue of fgrbear- 
ance from tyranny, aud thus considered himself en- 
titled to the character of a merciful monarch. Yet 
in his heart he was vindictive, and even cherished 
rancour against those who gave him offence. Le 
clung with tenacity to the prestige of his illus- 
trious father’s name ; and for this reason he was in- 
exorable in the maintenance of all the laws which 
had been made or the decrees which had been 
promulgated during the time of Robert Bruce. 
Amongst his courtiers and friends he was what in 
the present day would be termed a boon com- 
panion ; and through ostentation, whim, or caprice, 
he lavished honours, pensions, and titles upon those 
who pleased him or who rendered him a service ; so 
that the interested persons who benefited thereby 
loudly proclaimed his generosity, and superficial 
observers were led to believe that he was really 
generous. His conversation was gay and sprightly ; 
he was an adept in paying happy and well-turned 
compliments to the fair sex; he excelled in the 
dance as well as in the tournament; he had a taste for 
music, and was exceedingly skilful in all gymnastic 
excrcises, in which he frequently condescended to in- 
dulge on public occasions; so that altogether with 
Certain sections of socicty he was by no means un- 
popular, He was a widower, his wife Joanna 
having died a couple of years previous to the date 
of our narrative’s commencement. Being in the 
prime of life and fond of the sex, it was no wonder 
if the rumour had been whispered that his Majesty 
would most probably marry again if his tastes 
should happen to settle upon any lady possessing 
the qualifications sufficient to enmesh him with the 
silken chains of love. 

When the cry arose of “The King! the King!” 
Sir Casimir D’Este suspended the proclamation ot 
the usual formulas which in his capacity of Mar- 
shal of the Lists he was about to make; and thus 
the proceedings were stayed that the royal presence 
might be awaited. The monarch’s cavalcade ad- 
vanced at arapid pace—the outskirts of the crowd 
were soon reached—and a way was at once opened 
in the midst of the assemblage to allow the royal 
party to proceed towards the principal stand. The 
cheering was moderately lond and continuous, but 
by no means enthusiastic nor even general :—it 
might be compared to that which had greeted the 
appearance of the Earl of Douglas, but it lacked the 
fervour which had been displayed towards Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, Sir Casimir D’Este, or the 
Earl of Caithness. Nevertheless the King seemed 
well pleased with his reception, or at least affected 
to appear so: he raised his plumed cap and bowed 
with an air in which the patronising dignity of the 
self-sufficient monarch was mingled with that courtly 
zrace which so eminently distinguished him. He 
was dressed with exceeding richness; and all his 
followers—about thirty in number, amongst whom 
were several personages bearing the proudest Scot- 
tish titles, such as Mar, Lennox, Argyle, Athol, and 
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Buccleugh — were apparelled in a style of corre- 
sponding sumptuousness. 

The Earl of Caithness, accompanied by the Earl 
of Bassentyne and several other distinguished noble- 
men, had hastened to descend from the principal 
stand the instant the approach of the King was 
announced: and as he rode up to the spot they 
made obeisance in the usual manner. In the mean- 
while the champions were stationary at their posts, 
—Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, on his black steed, at the 
extremity of the lists nearest. to the grand stand— 
the Earl of Deuglas, on his grey charger, at the 
other end of the enclosure. Near what might be 
termed one side of the lists—the palisade being 
erected in an oval form—young Seton and Magnus 
Balveny, who were to fight on fvot, had halted in 
front of each other, with an interval of about twenty 
paces between. Sir Casimir D’Este sat motionless 
on his steed, awaiting the signification of the royal 
pleasure in reference to the proceedings. 

We must remind the reader that eighteen years had 
elapsed since the Earl of Caithness last saw the Scot- 
tish King, which was at the battle of Nevill’s Cross, 
where the Earl had distinguished himself, and where 
he was fortunate enough to avoid being taken pri- 
soner. The then stripling monarch had grown to be 
& man in the prime of life: the nobleman was now 
@ personage of mature years, For a few moments 
they looked at each other as if the changes which 
they thus respectively beheld irresistibly forced upon 
their minds the effects of the lapse of time; and 
that temporary silence was broken by the King, who 
extending his hand, exclaimed in the blandest tones 
which he could adopt, “My Lord of Caithness, I 
greet you on your return to Scotland—and may I[ 
hope tHat no untoward circumstance will aguin 
alienate you from our territory.” 

The Earl, as in duty bound, kissed the hand which 
was thus proffered to him; and the King hastened 
to add, “Not a syllable upon the past! let it all be 
forgotten !”—for whenever it suited the purpose of 
David to forgive any one who had happened to 
offend him, it was his policy to adopt the most 
friendly demeanour in order to secure the pardoned 
personage amonyst the number of his supporters. 

David now flung a hasty glance over the lists: 
thence his looks were iminediately turned up to- 
wards the fair occupants of the tiers of the grand 
stand; and as all the ladies had risen from their 
seats in token of respect for the presence of Majesty, 
he again dotted his pluined cap, this time bowing 
with all the courtly ease and grace which he was in 
the habit of adopting towards the higher grades of 
the fair sex. 

“Would your Mujesty deign to occupy a seat in 
the amphitheatre ?” inquired the Earl of Caithness ; 
“or if my liege’s royal pleasure were otherwise sig- 
nified ——” 

“ Most ungracious and unknightly were it, as well 
as demonstrative of execrable taste on my part,” 
interrupted David, with another glance towards the 
ladies, ‘were I to hesitate a moment in accepting 
your lordship’s courtesy.” 

Thus speaking, the King lightly descended from 
his saddle—tossed the reins to a page who was in 
readiness to receive them—and ascended into the 
stand, followed by the Earl of Caithness and the 
other nobles who had descended to greet him. He 
passed into the front tier, and quickly found himself 
in the presence of the Lady Albertina and Margaret 
Fitz-Allan. He bent a glance expressive of pleasure 
and interest upon Albertina, whose delicate yet ex- 
quisite style of loveliness had thus impressed him: 
but it was a look of surprise and fervid admiration 
which the monarch turned upon the superb @eauty 
of Margaret. The Earl of Caithness hastened to 
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perform the ceremony of introductions,—thus pre- 
senting in the first place his daughter the Lady 
Albertina, and in the second place Mistress Margaret 
Fitz-Allan: for the term ‘ Mistress” was in that 
age used alike in reference to spinsters and to mar- 
ried women amongst those Serta which were not 
entitled to the prefix of “Lady.” In introducing 
Margaret, the Earl of Caithness briefly described 
her as the daughter of a dear deceased friend who 
had been reared with his own daughter as her com- 
panion. @ 

Having spoken some courtly words to the two 
young ladies, the King took a seat between them, 
and with a graceful gesture indicated permission for 
all the rest to be seated. He then said, addressing 
the Earl of Caithness, “The sad tidings of all that 
has lately taken place at Melrose, and of this pend- 
ing combat, reached our ears in Edinburgh; and 
our curiosity has thus led us to be present at so 
remarkable a passage of arms. Yonder we recognise 
our faithful Earl of Douglas; and this well-looking 
stripfag” — now motioning towards Fitz-Allan— 
“we take to be his antagonist ? But yonder stalwart 
knight, who, with his attendant pages, seems to hold 
authority over the lists——” P 

“That, sire,” responded the Earl of Caithness, 
“is the valorous Sir Casimir D’Este, member of the 
high aud noble Teutonic Order.” 

“By my troth!” exclaimed the King, “it is a 
good sight to behold a warrior of his prowess—— 
unless indeed the rumour which reached me be 
exaggerated, anc that instead of dealing with some 
dozen of the Borderers at the tavern -——” 

“The feat was veritably performed, sire—and I 
see that the tale has bcen truthfully reported to 
your Grace,” answered the Earl of Caithnegs: for 
we should inform our readers that in the times of 
which we are writing, and even down to a much 
later period, the titles of Majesty, Grace, and Iligh- 
ness, were indiscriminately addressed to crowned 
monarchs. 

David was making some further comment upon 
the recent proceedings which had led to the present 
encounter of hostile opponents—and he was just on 
the point of desiring that the ceremonies which his 
arrival had temporarily interrupted, might be con- 
tinued—when a fresh incident occurred to delay 
them. This was the appearance at a little distance 
of a species of vehicle or small covered wain, 
drawn by two horses, and which was advancing 
slowly, as may be supposed when we add that in 
addition to the driver, an elderly priest was walking 
by the side. As this equipage reached the outskirts 
of the crowd, it was quickly ascertained for what 
purpose it served; and the report was brought to 
the Earl of Caithness, who quickly communicated 
it to the King. The covered cart wus indeed no- 
thing else but a litter upon wheels, bearing the form 
of the Knight of Liddesdale, who, though in a 
dying state, was anxious to be a witness of the 
cumbat. The remonstrances of the worthy monks 
of Melrose having proved unavailing, arrangements 
had been made to transport the wounded old Knight 
in the most convenient manner to the scene of the 
conflict; and the monk who walked by the side of 
the equipage was Father Cyrus. 

An immense sensation prevailed amongst the 
multitude when the rumour of the Knight of Lid- 
desdale’s presence was rapidly circulated. The 
reasons have already been stated for which the 
veteran’s character had fallen into disrepute 
amongst the Scottish people: but now, with cha- 
racteristic generosity, the masses who were there 
assembled. chose to put aside whatsoever motives 
of political prejudice they might have entertained 
towards the Knight of Liddesdale:—they only 
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thought of him as a man who had been most foully 
dealt with by some assassin hand. Thus, as the 
equipage passed amidst the crowd, expressions of 
deep sympathy fell from many a lip; and there 
were not wanting voices to proclaim the hope that 
Sir William Douglas would, through the medium of 
his youthful champion Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, be 
avenged upon his kinsman the Earl. 

But amidst all the sympathy which was shown 
towards the Knight of Liddesdale, there was a 
certain sentiment of curiosity to mark how the 
King might act. For the old Knight had been 
Dayid’s intermediary and creature in negotiating 
with Edward III of England certain arrangements 
most dishonouring to Scotland, and which the Scot- 
tish Parliament had accordingly rejected with scorn. 
How, tlacn, would the Knight of Liddesdale now be 
treated by the King, who had repudiated him as an 
agent and had disavowed him altogether when he 
found that the Parliament was determined to dis- 
play such a spirit in the matter? 

David, like all selfish persons, pessessed no small 
amour of astuteness and craftiness; and he at 
once perceived that he had a somewhat difficult part. 
to play. He knew the hasty, haughty, impetuous 
temper of Sir William Douglas: he fancied that 
this temper on his part might be still further em- 
bittered by mental and physical sufferings—and he 
foresaw that nothing was more probable than that 
the old Knight would tax him with ingratitude or 
reproach him with political pertidy in the presence 
of the entire assemblage. The King therefore, 
after a few moments’ reflection, suddenly made up 
his mind how to act; and glancing around upon 
the nobles who were nearest to him, he said, “‘ Ai- 
though, my lords, I had much cause for anger 
against the Knight of Liddesdale, inasmuch that he 
exceeded the license accorded unto him in his in- 
tercourse on my behalf with Kdward of England,— 
yet is his present condition such as tu disarm all 
resentment and inspire sympathy in its place. He 
fought and bled by my side on the day from which 
dated all the sacrifices | have made on behalf of 
my beloved Scotland; and therefore will I now 
treat him as a grateful Prince should treat a veteran 
warrior who in most things was faithful, though in 
a few things he erred !” 

Having thus spoken, and making a sign for the 
Earl of Caithness and his friends to remain where 
they were, King David descended from the stand 
and approached the litter, which by this time had 
advanced nearly to the front of that amphitheatrical 
pavilion. Father Cyrus, at once recognising his 
Majesty, pronounced the usual benediction; and the 
King said, “ Lift the covering, holy friar, that I may 
grasp the hand of my veteran servitor, the stout 
Knight of Liddesdale !” 

The curtain forming the side of the covering of 
the litter, was at once raised; and Sir William 
Douglas was discovered lying in the couch which 
had been conveniently arranged for his accom- 
modation. His face was ghastly pale, and the im- 
press of death was already upon his features. 

‘“‘ My gallant friend,” said the King, now speaking 
in a very low voice, which vibrated tremulously, 
either with an affected emotion, or else perhaps with 
some genuine concern on the dying warrior’s behalf, 
—“it pains me infinitely to behold you in this 
plight !” 

“If your Majesty have really any regard for one 
who has ever served you faithfully, and who in his 
latter days considered your Grace’s mandates and 
wishes in preference to his own fair fame and 
honour,” said the Knight of Liddesdale, speakin 
feebly and with painful efforts, “your Highness will 
grant me the boon which I am about to crave.” 
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Although there was a certain degree of humility 
in the phrasing of this speech, yet there was an un- 
mistakable significancy in the Knightgs looks, which 
King David could not fail tounderatand. It was as 
mich as to imply that if the monarch refused the 
boon about to be demanded, the Knight would make 
certain revealings in id pe to his recent negotia- 
tions with King Edward, which would expose all 
the duplicity and double-dealing of the Scottish 
Sovereign to the world. David did not however 
choose to show cither by word or look that he felt 
that he was thus being menaced or coerced; but 
with) 1 air of the most friendly sympathy, he said, 
“‘Speak, my faithful servant! How is it possible 
that in existing circumstances your King can refuse 
you aught which im honour he may grant ?” 

“Tis well, sire!” responded Sir William Thouglas ; 

and the gratitude of a dying man is now sincerely 
given unto your Highness. Holy tather”—thus ad- 
dressing himsel: to the monk of Melrose—“ take 
forth your tablets, and in clerkly style record the 
boon I am about to ask, together with the solemn 
affirmative assurance which his gracious Majesty 
will presently give.” 

Father Cyrus did as he was requested; and the 
Knight of Liddesdale proceeded in the following 
manner :— 

‘Inasmuch as I, a dying man, have no heir of my 
own body to inherit my estates—and inasmuch as by 
the laws ot teudal heritage they would at my demise 
pass into the possession of my kinsman the Earl of 
Douglas,—but whereas I have suffered and sustained 
the toulest wrong at the hands of this kinsman of 
mine,—I demand that the King in the exercise ot 
his prerogative shall ordain that my estates be other- 
wise inherited, according to the will and testament 
I am about to make. ave you written this, holy 
father ?” 

‘““T have, my son,” responded the monk of Mel- 
rose. 

“These, then, are my last desires and wishes,” 
proceeded the veteran warrior. ‘ Whatsoever be® 
the result of the combat about to ensue, the Earl ot 
Douglas is to be excluded trom all right and title of 
heritage in respect to my estates in Liddesdale and 
Teviotdale and my Castle of Hermitage. Further- 
more, should the gallant young Knight, Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan, survive the pending combat, it is my de- 
sire to bequeath unto him, as a token of admiration 
and gratitude for his noble conduct, my said estates 
in Liddesdale and Teviotdale and my Castle of 
Hermitage. Is this duly written, holy father?” 

“It is, my son,” responded the monk. ‘ Have 
you aught more to record ?” 

“Yes—a few last words,” said the old Knight; 
“for it is needful that I should make atill further 
provision touching and concerning the bequeathment 
of my domains,—having in view the possibility 
(though heaven forefend it!) that the chivalrous 
youth may perish in the battle which he is about to 
dare as my champion! ‘Therefore, should such a 
deplorable catastrophe ensue, it is my will and de- 
sire that my estates in Liddesdale and Teviotdale 
and my Castle of Hermitage shall devolve upon the 
gallant youth’s sister, Margaret Fitz-Allan; so that 
she may be thereby assured of the gratitude which 
I, William Douglas, bore towards her gallant brother, 
and that she may be in some sense comforted for his 
loss, should it please heaven this day that the cham- 
pion of truth and justice succumb and perish in 
the conflict. Is all this written, holy father ?” 

“It is written, my son,” rejoined the reverend 
monk, “precisely as the speech itself has‘ flowed 
from your lips.” 

‘‘ Gracious monarch,” said the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, “the moment is now come for you to fulfil 
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our royal pledge that my boon shall be granted. 
Without your Grace’s assent these bequcathments 
of my domain cannot take place: but your royal 
autograph will in a moment legulize them.” 

King David, though maintaining a screne 
expression of countenance, was inwardly much 
troubled and perplexed as the Knight of Liddes- 
dale went on dictating his testamentary wishes and 
instructions. The King would rather have made 
enemies of any dozen Scottish peers than take a 
step ee could not tail to render the formidable 
Karl of Douglas his irreconcilable foe. It was true 
that the Earl might possibly succumb in the ap- 
proaching combat—in which case the Knight of 
Liddesdale’s testamentary instructions could be 
easily and readily carried out. But on the other 
hand the Earl of Douglas might come off victorious, 
—a result which the King deemed to be far the 
more probable, considering his hitherto uncon- 
quered prowess as a warrior, and considering like- 
wise the inxperieuce of the stripling Sir Fieming 
Fitz-Allan. In this case the Earl of Douglas would 
be held by the law of battle to have absolved him- 
self of the charge of assassination brought against 
him ; ang his ire would be terrible on finding that 
the King had prejudged him, so to speak, as a guilty 
person, by assenting to his utter exclusion trom the 
heritage of his dying kinsman’s estates. ‘This was 
the difficulty which the King rapidly and paintully 
envisaged: but on the other hand there was the 
solemn pledge he had given to grant the Knight of 
Liddesdale’s boon—and what to David himscif was 
even still more important, there was likewise the 
necessity of placing a seal upon the old Kuight’s 
lips in respect to all the secret negotiations at the 
Court of the King of England. ‘Lrue, however, to 
his usual policy of selfishness and astuteness, not 
unblended with rashness, the King made up his 
mind to avoid the present and immediate evil, and 
leave the prospective one cither to the current of 
chances or for future consideration. Le theretore, 
with.every outward show of the inost friendly readi- 
ness, affixed his signature to the words which Father 
Cyrus had written down in his tablets. 

‘“ And now,” said the Knight of Liddesdale, “ let 
these tablets, holy father, be forthwith consigned to 
the keeping of the Earl of Caithness, who is an 
upright and honourable nobleman, and in whom I 
have the fullest faith.” 

The King for an instant bit his lip and the colour 
flushed his countenance, as the Knight of Liddes- 
dale thus scemed to imply a certain suspicion of 
the royal integrity by establishing a guarantee for 
the carrying-out of his instructions ; but it did not 
suit the monarch’s purpose to give expression to 
his transient anger. A solemn silence had prevailed 
around the litter while the preceding scene tvook 
place ; and those who were nearest, not only on the 
part of the crowd but likewise in the front seats of 
the great pavilion, overheard what passed. Mar- 
garet Fitz-Allan revealed not by her countenance 
whatsoever feelings she might in reality have expe- 
rienced on learning the generous design of the 
perishing Knight of Liddesdale to enrich either her 
brother or herself as the case might be; Alber- 
tina watched her with anxiety depicted upon her 
features ; while the Karl of Caithness for a moment 
had a troubled Jook ~ but he quickly composed his 
countenance, There was something passing in the 
minds of those three individuals which was unsus- 
pected by the friends who were about them, and 
which we shall not here pause to explain. Father 
Cyrus proceeded to consign the tablets into the 
keeping of the Earl of Caithness, who received them 
in silence, but with a low bow in homage.to the 
antograph of Majesty. : 
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“ Now, sire,” said the Knight of Liddesdale, “I 
shall die contented—and I pray heaven to sustain 
me yet for a brief space, until { behold the issue of 
the combat which naught need now delay !” - 

The King grasped the hand of the dying Knight; 
and once more ascending to his seat between the 
Lady Albertina Roslin and Margaret Fitz-Allan, he 
waved his hand as a signal to Sir Casimir D’Este to 
perform his duty as Marshal of the Lists. 

Before concluding this chapter, we should observe 
that those within the lists remained completely ig- 
norant of what was passing in front of the great 
stand ; and sete lp the lips of those who were 
nearest, whispe the circumstances, which were 
speedily rumoured throughont the assemblage of 
spectators, the report was not borne to the ears ot 
one chumpions nor of any one within the va® en- 
closure, 


CHAPTER XIL 


THE TOMBS, ba 
THE trumpets again sounded the signal for silence, 
while the Marshal of the Lists made the usual pro- 
clamation. Raising his powerful voice so that its 
sonorous tones were everywhere audible, Sir Casimir 
D'Este spoke to the following effect :— 

“‘ There stands the noble and mighty lord the 
Earl of Douglas, prepared to defend himself by the 
ordeal of battle against certain grave charges which 
have been proclaimed to his dishonour! There 
stands the gallant and worshipful Knight Sir Fle- 


France, ready to maintain on behalf of Sir William 
Douglas of Liddesdale, the truth of the charges so 
advanced. May God defend the right !” 

“Amen!” said Father Cyrus, in a loud and 
solemn tone. 

“There stands,” proceeded Sir Casimir D’Este, 
‘Magnus Balveny, Captain of the Horse in the 
service of his feadal lord and master the Earl of 
Douglas ! And there stands Malcolm Seton, a 
right trusty page in the service of the good Knight 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan! They are to do battle 
respectively in the same causes and for the same 
reasons as those which have placed their superiors 
in hostile antagonism. Therefore again do I say— 
May God defend the right!” 

“ Amen!” was once more spoken from the lips 
of Father Cyrus; and then a dead silence fell upon 
the scene. 

On the one hand the Squires of the Earl of 
Douglas now presented the shield and spear to their 
master; while on the other hand Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan received similar ministration from his own 
Squires. Both the champions closed the visors of 
their helmets; and as a eyes were fixed upon 
them, it was easy to perceive that they settled 
themselves firmly in their saddles. On a sign being 
given by Sir Casimir D’Este, the trumpets again 
blew a signal; and this was for the champions to 
couch their lances. Then, almost immediately, an- 
other signal was blown; and both champions, 
striking the rowels into the flanks of their steeds, 
dashed against each other in full career. At the 
same time Magnus Balveny and Malcolm Seton 
rushed on each other with drawn swords. 

There are circumstances in which a thousand 
conflicting ideas are summed up in the space of a 
few moments, as if thought itself corruscated in a 
rapid continuous series of vivid lightnings flashin 
through the brain. So it was with Margaret and 
Albertina a3 they beheld the object of all their in- 
terest dashing in full tilt against one of the most 
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redoubtable warriors of the age. Everywhere around 
the lists an immense and painful degree of suspense 
revailed: but on the part of those who favoured 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, hopefulness suggested that 
the righteousness of his cause would compensate 
for his inexperience as a stripling warrior—while 
the adherents of the Earl of Douglas dreaded lest 
heaven should weaken his arm and depreciate his 
energies because of the foul deed of which hardly 
any one doubted that he was veritably the per- 
petrator. : 

Away sped the steeds !—the two champions, with 
their lances couched, leant forward almost to the 
saddle-bow, each holding his shield before him to 
receive the shock; ‘and in a few moments they met 
with « thundering din. Their steeds reeled back- 
ward almost upon their haunches: the shattered 
flinders of the spears flew about in all directions ; 
and shouts of applause burst from the assemblage, 
—for it was amongst the highest feats of true chi- 
valry to break the lances at the first encounter. Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan had skilfully raised his shield so 
as to receive the point of his opponent’s spear and 
thus protect his helmet: but so tremendous was the 
shock thus Sustained, that it made the young Knight 
reel backward, and for a moment seem as if he were 
about to fall from his saddle. A deadly pallor seized 
upon the countenance of Albertina, and she hastily 
compressed her ashy lips as if to keep back the 
scream which had risen up into her very throat. A 
tremor for an instant swept through the frame of 
Margaret: but in other respects she sat motionless, 
the complete mistress of her feelings. The tem- 
porary apprehension vanished ; for the brave young 
Fleming lost not his seat. On the other hand, the 

int of Kitz-Allan’s lance had been held somewhat 
ow as if he meant to strike in the very midst of his 

i deol shield: but jast as they were about to 
close, the young warrior elevated the spear, and 
glancing from the uppermost part of the Earl’s shield 
it struck him on the visor of the helmet. The visor 
was completely lifted by the upward tilt of the lance; 
and so powerful was the shock that the spear fell in 
shivers to the ground. 
To strike the visor in this manner was deemed to 
be one of the most dexterous feats of chivalry ; and 
thus the instant the eyes of the vast assemblage 
could perceive the respective results of the first en- 
counter, it was universally admitted that the young 
Knight had the better of it. On dropping the rem- 
nant of his shivered lance, Sir Fleming grasped the 
handle of his sword: and not more quickly does the 
eye wink than it flashed from its sheath. At the 
same moment the Earl of Douglas drew his own 
sword likewise: but with his left hand loosened for 
an instant from its hold upon his shield, he en- 
deavoured to close the visor of his helmet. It had 
however been in some way bent, disordered, or 
otherwise injured by the shock sustained from the 
youth’s spear; and the visor remained immoveably 
fixed. At a glance Sir Fleming beheld the cir- 
cumstance ; and he exclaimed, “ Heed not your 
visor, my lord! In this way will we fight on equal 
terms !”—-and he at once threw up the aventayle of 
his own helmet. 

This chivalrous deed so noble and magnanimous, 
at once elicited thunders of applause on the part of 
the crowded assemblage : but the eyes of the Black 
Douglas flashed fierce fires at the thought that his 
antagonist should thus find an opportunity of dis- 
playing so much knightly courtesy. In a moment 
their weapons crossed ; and now that the combat 
had drawn them to closest quarters, and that it was 
hand to hand, man to man, and horse to horse, the 
most fearfully interesting portion of the conflict was 
entered upon. 
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The Earl of Douglas at first calculated apon his 
herculean strength as the means of overpowering 
his opponent ; and suddenly raising himself in his 
Btirrups, he levélled a tremendous blow at Sir 
Fleming’s head. Had it taken effect, it would have 
assuredly cut through the steel casque and cloven 
the head in twain down to the very neck: but the 
quicknesg of eagle-sight was in the eyes of the 


youthful champion—and well aware that such a 


blow would prove irresistible, even though his shield 
were raised to receive it, he dexterously wheeled his 
horse aside, made a complete curve, and then spur- 
ring the animal quickly forward, he dealt the 
Douglas a blow upon the right arm, just as that arm 
was descending with the sword that had cleaved 
the air in the space from which the youth had so 
abruptly glided away. The Earl’s armour was proot 
against the sharpness of Fitz-Allan’s weapon : but 
the violence of the blow for an instant seemed to 
paralyse the arm, and it was a wonder that the Earl 
did not drop his sword from his hand. Another in- 
stant, however, and that mighty weapon was again 
upreared—a terrible threat burst from the lips of 
the Earl—and this time the blow came crashing 
down upon Sir Fleming’s shield ; for he had not a 
moment's leisure to make his steed perform another 
manceuvre. The shield, broken in twain, fell from 
Sir Fleming’s left arm; and the Earl of Douglas, 
pressing on to follow up the advantage, aimed an- 
other terrific blow at his opponent. Sir Fleming 
however so skilfully and so successfully parried it 
that the Earl’s brand, sweeping along the opposing 
blade, struck with a loud clang against the hilt an 

almost shook the weapon from Sir Fleming's grasp. 
But the youth retained it ; and the next instant he 
became the assailant in his turn, makingehis sword 
play with an almost lightning rapidity hither and 
thither, upward and downward, cutting and thrust. 
ing, and thus for several minutes keeping the Earl 
continuously engaged in a position of self-defence. 

It now became apparent to all the spectators that 
while the Earl of Douglas had an immense advan- 
tage on the score of gigantic strength, Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan was by far the more skilful swordsman. 
He was likewise in every sense more nimble and 
active ; he managed his steed with singular quick- 
ness and dexteritv: and his entire form appeared 
elastic and supple in its armour, as if it were a mere 
silken garb which clothed him ;—whereas, on the 
other hand, the movements of the Karl of Douglas 
were comparatively slow and heavy, as if his armour 
prisoned and encumbered him, and likewise as if the 
motions of his body were utterly deficient in the 
quality of imparting suppleness and quickness to 
the movements of his steed. But then the Earl 
still possessed his shield, while Fieming’s was lost ; 
and thus, all things considered, the advantages were 
either equally balanced, or else slightly preponder- 
ating on the side of the Black Douylas. 

Everywhere around the lists the most intense 
anxiety prevailed : with lightning speed did all eyes 
tollow each phase, change, feature, and incident or 
the combat, which absorbed so much of the general 
interest that comparatively but little attention was 
paid to the fight that was being waged on foot be- 
tween Magnus Balveny and young Seton. Still was 
this latter combat progressing simultaneously with 
the other; and there wa» also this resemblance be- 
tween them, that Malcolm Seton’s superior skill in 
the art of fence and greater activity of movement 
countervailed the physical strength and power of 
arm which characterized Balveny. 

‘Fight on, brave Knights! beauteous eyes survey 
your prowess! kerchiefs are waving by fair hands 1” 
Thege and similar ejaculations were continuously 
bursting forth from various parts of the crowd, 
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mingled with an occasional word of enconragement 
to the inferior pair of combatants,—such as “ Ye 
have stout Mearts, good sirs! ye are worthy of the 
masters whose prowess ye emulate !” 

“Hurrah for the Douglas! Glory and honour for 
the Black Earl!” were the cries which frequently 
resounded from the lips of that nobleman’s retainers, 
partisans, or supporters. 

“Bravely done, gallant Knight! Glory to the 
youthful chivalry!” were the exclamations which 
periene even still more frequently burst forth in 

onour of Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan from the partisans 
and followers of the Karl of Caithness. 

We need hardly again inform our readers that 
the intensest anxiety agitated in the bosoms of 
Albertina and Margaret; and these feelings were 
still @isplayed with a more lively effect ou the purt 
of the former than on that of the latter. The Earls 
of Caithness and Bassentyne, as well as the other 
nobles, knights, and gentlemen who had been in- 
vited as guests to Roslin, all grew mofe hopeful as 
the combat progressed: while King David himself 
gave verbal expression to the ideas which the others 
entertained in silence. 

“By St. Andrew, the youthful champion is well 
skilled in fence!” said the King, whose enthusiastic 
admiration of the prowess displayed on both sides 
went on increasing. . “ His weapon plays like vivid 
flashes of lightning before the eyes of the Douglas ! 
Ah! now the Black Earl raises his brand! By my 
sceptre, twas well parried, Sir Fleming! And now 
the youth assumes the offensive again! Bravely does 
he manage his steed! Well done, Sir Fleming !— 
that blow hit hard upon the casque of the Douglas!” 

Meanwhile the old Knight of Liddesdale, support- 
ing himself on one arm, in his litter, surveyed the 
martial scene with indescribable interest: the eyes 
which ere now had seemed to be glazing beneath 
the cold touch of Death, were lighted up with the 
fires of mingled anxiety and heroic enthusiasm: the 
countenance which a little while back appeared 
to be changing into marble under the ice-breath of 
the Destroyer, became animated with a hectic glow; 
and the ejaculations to which ever and anon he gave 
vent, were in a voice of power and energy. 

“Bravely done, Sir Fleming! “lis a gallant 
Knight! He does honour to golden spurs! This 
display of fence is brilliant! By St. John! my 
Castle of Hermitage will be his! Heaven itself 
tights on his side! Father Cyrus, look !—’tis David 
pitted against Goliah! And the giant will fall! Press 
on, Sir Fleming! On, on, brave Fitz-Allan! Ah! 
gallantly done !—follow up that blow! What recks 
he for the loss of shield? “is valour inimitable!” 

Sir Casimir D’Este was also watching the fray 
with the keen eye of one accustomed to draw pre- 
sages from the preliminary feats of prowess dis- 
played, so as to estimate what the catastrophe may 
be; and he likewise was full of hopetulness on young 
Fitz-Allan’s account. But calm and cool sat the 
Teutonic warrior on his steed, the horse itself re- 
maining pertectly tranquil, as if rider and animal 
together formed a dark marble statue. ‘The pages 
and squires of the respective parties rode slowly 
about the lists, anxiously watching the progress of 
the two combats, so that they might be ready for 
the performance of any duty which the results should 
necessitate. 

The Earl of Douglas was infuriate at the delay 
which he experienced in inflicting (as in his pride 
and self-sutticiency he was certain of doing) a signal 
chastisement upon his youthful opponent. He felt 
that every instant that the combat was prolonged 
became more and more derogatory to his own 
honour; and’ his blood boiled with fury at the idea 
that his foe shculd be enabled to act upon the 
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offensive. He therefore resolved to attempt another 
tremendous blow which might have the effect of 
putting an end to the fight at once, even though 
in dealing it he might himself for the instant Fe 
exposed to a rapid onslaught on the part of Fitz- 
Allan. Letting drop the reins upon his horse’s 
neck, and raising his shield so as to cover him- 
self to the best of his ability, the Black Earl 
suddenly spurred the animal furiously against Sir 
Fleming, af whose head he levelled his weapon 
with all the power, of Bis mighty arm. Quick as 
thought ivself, Fitz-Allan raised his sword to parry 
the blow : it nevertheless struck his helmet—but its 
violence was broken by first coming in contact 
with the youth’s sword. Then, the next instant, 
Sir Fleming made his weapon describe a semi- 
circle over his head ; and with a desperate clown- 
ward cut h2 struck the Douglas on the shoulder 
of the sword-arm. Through the plated armour the 
vouth’s brand cut its crashing way; the Earl reeled 
in his saddle—Fitz-Allan spurred his steed with 
overwhelming force against his opponent’s animal 
—the latter fell back upon its haunches—angther 
well-aimed blow on the youth’s part—and down fell 
the proud Ear] of Douglas on the ground ! 

A tremendous shout of applause burst forth from 
myriads of lips ; but, Oh! how infinite was the re- 
lief experienced by the fair Albertina !—how thrill- 
ing was the joy which glowed in the heart of Mar- 
garet! Light as the fawn bounding down a slope, 
or as the mountain-goat skipping from a crag, did 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allau spring from his steed ; and 
in the ewink ling of an eye he strode across the form 
of the Earl of Douglas, just as the latter was about 
to raise himself up from the ground. Then, with 
one foot planted upon the breast of the discomfited 
nobleman, the heroic, youth waved his sword in 
triumph above his plumed head; and as he thus stood 
there, in all the natural enthusiasm of his triumph, 
he presented a spectacle of the noblest personi- 
fication of Scottish chivalry. 

And now came Sir Casimir D’Este, careering upon 
his steed across the enclosure, attended by his pages, 
towards the spot where the catastrophe had oc- 
curred. 

“Well and bravely done, gallant youth !” ex- 
claimed the Teutonic Knight. ‘ But now, as Mar- 
shal of the Lists, I claim the Earl of Douglas as 
my prisoner, convicted as he is by the laws of battle 
of the foul crime laid to his charge !” 

At that very instant a shout of triumph arose on 
the part of the retainers and supporters of the Earl 
of Douglas ; for the brave but unfortunate Scton, 
happening to trip, fell upon the grass—and Magnus 
Balveny, striking him'a savage blow, strode across 
his form, waving his sword in token of triumph. 

Incidents were rapidly accumulating in the nar- 
rowest space of time, and if not absolutely simul- 
taneous, at least so quickly consecutive, that they 
leftvnot the smallest interval for the abatement of 
the general excitement. The Knight of Liddesdale 
—who throughout the combat had scemed to be 
galvanised with new lite—gave vent to one loud 
joyous ejaculation when he beheld his kinsman the 
Black Earl roll from his steed beneath the blows of 
the youthful champion ; and Father Cyrus, crossing 
himself devoutly, said in a solemn voice, “ Heaven 
has well sustained the arm of the young Knight!” 

As he thus spoke, he turned round towards the 
litter—for he was addressing the words to its veteran 
occupant ; and just at that moment he caught the 
last flashing of the old Knight’s eyes ere the latter 
fell back and without a groan rendered up his 
life. 

‘“‘ Peace be to him !—he is no more!” said the 
monk solemnly ; and he instantaneously closed the 


curtain of the litter, so as to shut out the corpse 
from curiosity’s prying vision. 

There was a momentary sensation of awe on the 
part of all who were nearest, when those solemnly 
Aa words on Father Cyrus’s part announced 
that the old Knight of Liddesdale was no more; 
and then the King, breaking the temporary pause, 
said, ‘Holy father, bear the corpse to Melrose—and 
see that the obsequies be worthy of one whose good 
qualities shall now only be remembered !” 

The mork bowed—the litter began to move away 
—and King David, again directing his ue atten- 
tion towards the lists, exclaimed, “Ah, by St. 
Andrew ! there is alike success and discomfiture on 
the same side! Sir Fleming is victorious—but his 

age Seton is vanquished. A difficulty arises, which 
i in person must look into. Follow me, my lords!” 

The King quickly descended from the stand—but 
not before he had bowed courteously to the ladies 
and had flung a look of admiration upon the superb 
Margaret: and he forthwith mounted his steed. The 
Earls of Caithness and Bassentyne, with sevcral 
other Peers and Knights, hastened to follow, their 
own steeds being in readiness close at hand. They 
were speedily in their saddles—the gates of the lists 
were flung open—and the King rode at the head of 
the brilliant cavalcade into the midst of the en- 
closure. There the position of affairs may be briefly 
described. The Earl of Douglas had been conveyed 
to his tent by the attendants of Sir Casimir D’Este, 
that his armour might be taken off and the severe 
wound he had received on the right shoulder might 
be dressed by the chirurgeon, who was at hand for 
the purpose. But at the entrance of that tent Sir 
Casimir D’Este was himself mounting guard; while 
Sir Fleming, resuming his seat upon his steed, was 
about to‘ride towards the spot where his page Seton 
lay. Balveny still remained astride over the pros- 
trate form of this youth, of whom, according to the 
law of battle, he could dispose according to his will, 
and whose life he might take without incurring the 
imputation of cowardice. 

The King, at the head or the cavalcade was now 
galloping into the lists; and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 
met the cortege. 

“Gallant Knight,” exclaimed David, “thou hast 
borne thyself most valiantly this morn; and thou 
shalt hencciurth wear thy spurs in honour of St. 
Andrew of Scotland as well as of St. Michael of 
France! Come with us.” 

Fitz-Allan bowed and obeyed; and as he rode 
along with the cavalcade, he received rapid but 
fervid congratulations from the Earl of Caithness and 
other friends. Towards the spot where Magnus 
Balveny was still astride over the prostrate form of 
young Seton, did the cortege proceed ; and the King, 
rcining in his charger, demanded, “ How mean you 
to treat that vanquished youth ?” 

“ Life for life, or death for death, sire !” answered 
Balveny, with a stern ferocious doggedness, as he 
drew his dagger from its sheath. “If my noble 
master the Earl of Douglas be given to the heads- 
man or the gibbet, young Seton dics! If the 
Douglas live, Seton shall be spared! What is the 
decision of the King ?” 

“Wretch!” ejaculated Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, 
spurring his horse forward: ‘‘so foul a deed——” 

“Hold!” exclaimed the King: “it is for me to 
arbitrate in this matter! On the one hand the 
ordeal of battle has hes the Karl of Douglas to 
be an assassin: on the other hand it has acquitted 
Magnus Balveny. But what was the charge laid by 
the Knight of Liddesdale? That master and man 
did jointly and together assail him. If therefore the 
Douglas be guilty, how can Balveny be inno- 
cent? Or again, if Balveny be innocent, how 
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“pa oe Douglas be guilty? Riddle me this, my 
ords |” 

There was perplexity depicted upon every coun- 
tenance, and not a syllable was spoken. The King 
was anxious to save the life of the Earl of Douglas, 
so as to avoid making enemies of the powerful 
family to which he belonged; and he hastened to 
take advantage of the bewilderment which his last 
speech had excited. 

“The ordeal of battle,” he resumed, “has evi- 
dently proved false in one sense Oe” 

“Sire,” ejacilated Sir Fleming, “T proclaim the 
Earl of Douglas to be an assassin : 

“My young friend,” interrupted the monarch, 
“do you wish to behold your faithful page Seton 
murdered in cold blood, by that fierce Borderer, 
before your very eyes ?” 

“Hleaven forefend!” exclaimed the youthful 
Knight enthusiastically. ‘Seton must live !” 

‘“‘And that he may live, the Douglas must like- 
wise live!” responded the King. “ Heard you not 
the terms enunciated by the pitiless Magnus Bal- 
veny? Then let it be so! Our decision is given. 
Balveny, our royal word is pledged! Your muster 
is spared: let Seton be saved !” . 

“ Willingly, sire:’—and Magnus Balveny strode 
away from the prostrate form of the youth, who in 
a helf senseless condition was now raised from the 
ground by Sir Fleming; for the young Knight 
sprang from his steed for the purpose. 

“ Let the proclamation be made of the royal deci- 
sion!” said the King, in a tone which showed that 
he would not brook a single syllable of remonstrance : 
and then, suddenly altering his voice to accents of 
the blandest courtesy, he turned to the Earl of Caith- 
nesa, adding, “ And now, my lord, I will bécome a 
ee guest in the banqueting-hall of your 
castle.” 








CHAPTER XL 
THE LISTS. 


Titm scene which we have described at the close of 
the preceding chapter, took plaee with a rapidity 
which prevented the Earl of Caithness or any of his 
companion nobles from offering a single syllable of 
comment. Indeed, as we have stated, they were 
perplexed by that subtle reasoning which the Kin 
adduced as a pretext for saving the life of the Ear 
of Douglas; and before they could well recover 
from their bewilderment, the afiair was finished—the 
King’s judgment was made known—and the trum- 
peters were already beginning to proclaim the royal 
decision, 

‘“‘ My poor Seton!” said Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, 
sustaining the vanquished page in his arms: “cheer 
up! You fought valiantly—I have already heard 
numerous voices declare the fact: and if your foot 
had not made that Iuckless trip, ill would it have 
fared with Magnus Balveny !” 

“Oh, my gallant young master!” exclaimed 
Malcolm Seton, now completely recovering himself; 
‘“‘what laurels have you gained! but what disgrace 
has fallen upon me!”—and the tears gushed out 
from the youth's eyes. 

“‘ Disgrace ? o! by heaven it is not so!” cried 
Fitz-Allan. “Trepeat, you fought so valiantly 
that henceforth all men will respect your courage !” 

“ And I echo the assurance!” exclaimed the Earl 
of Caithness. “Thou art a brave youth, Malcolm 
—and none can gainsay thy valour !” 

King David, with his usual dexterity of mind, saw 
that this was a favourable opportunity for saying 
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something gencrous—or at least apparently so—and 
putting into % good humour those who might beudis- 
posed to cavil at the decision which he had juste 
rendered. He therefore exclaimed, “ What! weep- 
ing, good youth? By St. Andrew! proud smiles 
ought to be upon your lip; for all who had eyes to 
see, know full well that. the victory was your own, 
had it not been for that 81 chance which made your 
foot stumble! Cheer up therefore! —it is your 
King who proclaims that you have acted worthily 
this morn!” 

Such a speech from the lips of Royalty, in an age 
when a certain degree of sacredness invested the 
crown, no matter by whom worn, was sufficient to 
up the clouds of grief from Seton’s countenance 
and reqder it all beaming with joy. The grateful 
youth threw himself on his knees before the mo- 
narch’s steed, and murmured forth broken syllables 
of thankfulness. 

“Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan,” exclaimed David, 
“wear this chain for my sake! And you, Malcolm 
Seton, carry in your belt this dirk as atoken of your 
Sovereign’s approval and favour. Mise, youth— 
rise |” 

While thus speaking, the King presented a massive 
gold chain to Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan and a richly 
chased dagger to the young page, both of whom re- 
ceived the gifts with suituble obeisances and acknow- 
ledgments. 

“And now,” cried the King, ‘let largesse be 
distributed amongst the multitude. ‘“ What, ho! 
Lindsay—Crawford—Wardlaw—Boyd!—where be 
your purses ?” 

It was thus David summoned some of his own 
personal retainers, who immediately pressed forward 
at the royal bidding: and receiving the requisite in- 
structions, they forthwith began galloping round the 
lists, flinging handfuls of small coin over the bar- 
riers amongst the crowded assemblage. The royal 
decision in reference to the Earl of Douglas was 
filready being proclaimed: murmurs of disappro- 
bation were arising on the part of many persons; 
but these were now quickly drowned in the cries that 
burst forth, “Long live the King! Glory to our 
generous King! Honour to the son of the great 
Bruce!” 

It was thus by several little strokes ot policy, but 
all rapidly accomplished, that David disarmed re- 
sentment, stifled disapprobation, and even won 
approval. Asa matter of course, the retainers and 
partisans of the Earl of Douglas himself were loud 
and enthusiastic in the shouts with which they wel- 
comed the royal decision; and thus in a few mi- 
nutes it seemed as if David had accomplished a deed 
which was all but universally popular. 

Meanwhile Sir Casimir D’Este remained motion- 
less on his steed at the entrance of the tent to which 
the Earl of Douglas had been borne: for he thought 
it probable that the fierce Bordcrers who were pre- 
sent outside the barriers, might attempt a rescue ot 
their vanquished chief—in which case the redoubt- 
able Teutonic Knight was resolved that he would 
keep possession of his prisoner so long as he had 
power to wield his weapon. He was at too great a 
distance from the spot.where the Royal cavalcade 
had halted, to hear what took place: he beheld 
young Seton raised up from the ground by Sir 

leming, and Magnus Balveny hasten away ; but it 
was not until the trumpeters began making pro- 
clamation that Sir Casimir D’Este understood the 
compromise which had been effected. Rage for a 
moment took possession of him; and he mentally 
ejaculated, “By St. Jude! this is too flagrant! 
The Royalty of Scotland plays pranks which are in- 
tolerable !” 

But another moment's reflection showed Sir Casi- 
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-mir that after all it was indeed the only course which 
the King could adopt, as being @pparently consistent 
with common sense, as it was assutedly most in 
accordance with humanity for young Seton’s sake. 
The results of the two combats had proved the Earl 
of Douglas guilty and Magnus Balveny innocent: 
but this inconsistency was in contradiction with the 
very accusation on which the two combats had been 
waged—namely, that Douglas and Balveny together 
had attempted the same crime of assassination. 
Thus, though there was every moral certitude upon 
the point, the results of the appeal to arms had left 
what might be termed a legal doubt; and of this 
doubt, under all circumstances, it was proper that 
the Earl of Douglas should have the benetit. More- 
over, the salvation of young Seton’s life had been 
rendered dependent on the safety of the Edrl; and 
Sir Casimir said to himself, “Better is it that even 
a villain like the Black Douglas should escape, than 
that as the condition of his punishment a chivalrous 
youth like Seton should be sacrificed !” 

Having rapidly revolved all these things in his 
mind, Sir Casimir D’Este alighted from hs steed 
and entered the tent, where he found the Black Earl 
disencumbered of his armour, and attended by his 
pages; while the chirurgeon was dressing his 
wounds. A fierce sombre scowl] sat upon the swarthy 
features of the discomfited nobleman: it was an ex- 
Seige indescribably dark, gloomy, and portentous. 

he nature of the proclamation which was being 
made had already been communicated to him—but 
he had listened in moody silence: his proud heart 
was wrung by the thought that the hitherto uncon- 
quered Douglas had been borne to the ground by a 
coping arm, before the gaze of a vast assem- 

age 

“‘ My lord,” said Sir Casimir D’Este, as he en- 
tered the tent—and he spoke with a could severity,— 
“it is his Majesty’s will that you be freed from all 
the consequences, so far as human laws are con- 
cerned, of your recent defeat. Whether or not you 
have an account to settle with your conscience, yod 
best know. Your kinsman, according to the ru- 
mour which has just reached me, is no more——” 

At this instant Magnus Balveny burst into the 
tent, exclaiming, ‘Oh, my noble master! fortune 
has played you & sorry game to-day !” 

“ But the star of the Douglas shall yet be in the 
ascendant,” said the Black Earl, bending fierce 
sullen looks on Sir Casimir D'Este ; “and there 
shall yet be vengeance against those who by decd 
or word have displayed a hostile bearing !” 

“I know not whom you threaten, my lord,” said 
the Teutonic Knight, with the noblest dignity of 
mien: “but if the menace be intended for my 
ears, I hold it as lightly as Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 
se now account the chivalry of Douglas.” 

sound expressive of rage, resembling the half 
stifled growl of a wounded wild beast, came from 
the Earl's lips at this taunt: but Sir Casimir D'Este, 
disdaining to bestow any further attention on the 
nobleman, issued trom the tent and remounted his 
horse, 

“Are the wounds serious, my lord ?” hastily in- 
quired Balveny. 

‘“« Mere scratches,” responded the Earl; “ and in 
a few days not even the scars will be left.” 

“ By St. Bride of Bothwell, ’tis well!” ejaculated 
Balveny ; “ for if I mistake not, there will be sharp 
work for us all apon the Borders!” 

‘‘What mean you, Mugnus?” demanded the 
‘Earl. 

“ The rumour has just reachec me, my lord,” re- 
plied Bulveny, “that the Knight of Liddes- 
dale s 

‘“] already know it,” interjected the Earl: “he 
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is no more—and the estates of Teviotdale and 
Liddesdale are mine !” 

“Your's, my lord, so long as you can hojd them 
by force of arms,” rejoined Balveny quickly,— 
“which I hope will be forever! But it was not 
precisely your kinsman’s death which I came to 
communicate: it is the rumour that only reached 
my ears & few minutes back, when having granted 
young Seton his life, I spoke to a few of our parti- 
sans on my way hither——” 

“ And*that rumour, Magnus ?” demanded the 
Earl impatiently ; “what is it? Speak, speak, 
man bas ut 

“ *Tis said, my lord—and I believe only too truly 
—that while there was that delay soon after the 
King’s arrival, and when the litter containing your 
lordship’s kinsman drew up in front of the principal 
stand,—’tis said, I repeat——” 

“ Now, by St. Bride! will you come to the point, 
Magnus ?” vociferated the Earl, whose soul was 
terribly chafed and irritated. ‘You are playing 
with my patience ——” 

‘Not so, my lord. I at once come to the point. 
*Tis said, then, that during that delay which I have 
specifiede the Knight of Liddesdale willed and be- 
queathed his estates, including his Border Castle, 
to Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan.” 

“ What ?” exclaimed the Douglas, starting up 
from his seat with such sudden violence that the 
chirurgeon retreated a few steps in terror, dropping 
his lint and bandages. ‘“ But this is ridiculous ! 
The heritage is inalienably my right !—a thousand 
such wills are but as worthless rags and tatters— tor 
the King only——” 

‘‘ My lord,” interposed Balveny solemnly, “ the 
King has given his assent—the bequeathment is 
legalized—the royal sign manual is appended to the 
writing—the estates of Teviotdale and Liddesdale 
belong to the Fitz-Allan !” 

For a moment the Earl of Douglas literally 
reeled and staggered with the fury that had seized 
upon him at this announcement: but suddenly col- 
lecting himself, he exclaimed in avoice of thunder, 
“ Never !” 

Then followed a dead silence in the tent for 
nearly a minute—during which the Earl of Douglas 
stood with folded arms and fiercely scowling coun- 
tenance, the personification of all the evil passions 
which render humanity deplorable or which might 
make Lucifer himsclf terrible. 

‘“‘ Never !” the Earl at length repeated, in a tone 
that was lower but not a whit the less energetic 
than that in which he had first ejaculated the word. 
“The King of Scotland himself shall not wield 
this power over the Douglas. To horse, my men ! 
Muster our partisans, Balveny! Ride quick to 
Hermitage! Spare not steed, stint not spur, and 
draw not bridle until my mandate be thither borne ! 
It is that the Earl of Douglas will hold the Castle 
of Hermitage though David himself with all his 
armies come against it! Speed, Magnus! I follow 
anon !” 

Balveny bowed, and at once issued from the tent. 

‘“Hasten and finish with these bandages, Sir 
Leech! Assist him, ye lazy varlets !” continued 
the Douglas, thus addressing the chirurgeon first, 
and then his pages; and he spoke with terrible 
fierceness, as if having cause of anger against all 
around, “ Be quick, 1 say !—and let me don my 
armour again !”, 

“ Your armour, my lord ?” said the mediciner, 
meekly and timidly. “ Permit me, with all possible 
respect, to observe to your lordship that if the 
wound on the shoulder be chafed—at least I mean 
for a day or two—serious consequences—inflamma- 
tion and mortification——” . 
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“Ah! is it so?” demanded the Earl, who was 
not so completely blinded by rage as to be utterly 
reckless of his own peranal safety ‘‘ Now answer 
me, Sir Leech! May I in easy costume ride hence 
to the Border ?” 


“You may, my lord—provided it be also by 


easy stages ; for ’tis a good fifty miles from hence | 


to the Castle of Hermitage,” was the surgeon's 
response, ‘ 

“* Well, be it then by easy stages!” exclaimed the 
Earl, “ And now again, answer me, Sis Leech ! 
Provided I thus far fulfil your uienions, when 
may I again don my steel panoply ?—and when 
will this arm be fit to wield a weapun ?” 

“In a few days, my lord,” replied the medi- 
ciner: “let us say a week at the outside.” 

“Tush! a week!” ejaculated the Earl. 
St. Bride! if there be work to do in the meantime, 
this right arm of mine shall be raised to do it !” 

We must now return to Sir Casimir D’Este, who 
on issuing from the tent, had remounted his steed 
that he might advance to pay his respects to the 
King of Scotland. The monarch awaited the 
Knight’s approach ; and as the warrior drew near, 
David exclaimed, “ Welcome, Sir Casingjr! We 
have heard of your prowess the other morning ; and 
although it was displayed against the persons of 
some of our subjects, yet we cannot but admire, and 
therefore chide not, the deed! How tares it with 
the Earl of Douglas ?” 

“I have communicated your Majesty’s proclama- 
tion,” responded Sir Casimir; ‘‘and have signified 
to the Earl that he is free.” 

“Doubtless he chafes at his defeat ?” said the 


King. 

: The Black Douglas, sire,” rejoined the Tgutonic 
Knight, “ wears not the aspect of a nobleman who 
can endure aught with seemly patience.” 

“J shall presently find an occasion,” said the 
King, “to have farther speech with you, Sir 
Casimir. Ah! by the way,” he inquired, with an 
air of half-carelessness, “you doubtless failed not 
to recognise the necessity under which we laboured 
to spare the Earl of Douglas ?” 

‘“‘ Sire,” answered the Teutonic Knight, “TI per- 
ceive that necessity.” 

‘“‘And now,” cried King David, “ let us approach 
yonder amphitheatre ; for doubtless this brave young 
champion ”’—glancing with a smile towards Fitz- 
Allan—“ is anxious to receive the meed of praise 
from the eyes of Beauty ?” 

While the cavalcade rode towards the great 
stand, the Earl of Caithness informed Sir Casimir 
D'Este of the bequeathment made by the Knight of 
Liddesdale and to which the royal assent had been 
given. It was however only in a conversational 
way that the Earl thus made the communication ; 
for little did he suspect the kinship which existed 
between Sir Casimir and the Fitz-Allans—or little 
did he imagine that the Teutonic Knight was as 
well acquainted with the private history of the 
orphans as was the Earl himself. Nevertheless, the 
Earl could not help thinking that it was with a4 
strange expression of countenance Sir Casimir re- 
ceived the intelligence, and that there was some 
degree of coldness in the tone in which he curtly 
said, “I will presently offer my congratulations to 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan.” 

Lord Caithness could not possibly conjecture why 
the Knight spoke with such an air of indifference : 
but the stbject was speedily banished from his 
mind amidst the scenes of Yustle which were to 
characterize the next few hours of the day. 

The cavalcade rodq towards the great stand, 
amidst the flourish of trumpets and the continuous 
outburss of enthuSiastic shouts on the part of the 
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crowd. Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, as the victorious. 
champion, rode forward and bowed his plumed head 
to the assemb.age in the stand. With what pride 
aud admiration did the ambitious Margaret contem- 
plate her chivalrous brother !—with what a flutter- 
ing heart, and with what glowing blushes, did the 
beaateous Albertina bend her sweet blue eyes upon 
her lover! Were it not for the general excitement 
that prevailed, those blushes and those looks on the 
high-born damsel’s part would have proved a tell- 
tale revelation of the secret love which her soal 
cherished. But the gh of all the ladies present 
were fixed upon Sir Fleming; and towards him 
were crowding many of the noblest peers and most 
gallant knights of Scotland to proffer their congra- 
tulations on the glory he had achieved. 

Meanwhile Magnus Balveny had hastily mustered 
his partisans ; and he was soon on his way, in a 
southerly direction, for the Castle of Hermitage. 
In less than half-an-hour afterwards the Earl of 
Douglas, dressed in a travelling-suit, and with his 
right arm in a aling, was proceeding in the same 
directipn, attended by his pages—but at a slower 
pace than that adopted by Balveny’s precursory 
party. 

The crowds began to melt away from the vicinage 
of the lists; while numerous steeds and palfreys 
were brought torward by splendidly-dressed grooms 
and pages ; and there was now a general mounting 
into saddles on the part of the nobles and ladies 
who were to banquet within the walls of Roslin 
Castle. From the plain the brilliant cavalcade de- 
scended into the glen ; the stone bridge was crossed 
—the gate of Roslin was entered—and up into the 
court-yard went the long procession. In the mean- 
while Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan had learnt from the 
Earl of Caithness a few hurried details, and from 
his sister some additional particulars, in reference 
to the bequeathment made by the perished Knight 
of Liddesdale: but for the present we must defer 
any description of the effect produced on our youth- 
ful hero’s mind by this announcement. 

The banqueting-hall in Roslin Castle was ar- 
ranged with three long tables, laid out in the most 
splendid manner known to that age and to the exist- 
ing civilization. After some changes of toilet had 
been made in the chambers to which the guests were 
respectively shown, the pare eg proceeded to the 
spacious hall where the grand festival was to take 
place. The walls of the immense apartment were 
hung with suits of armour, martial weapons, tke 
antlers of deer, and other emblems of war and of the 
chase. Banners, pendant to sloping lances, appeared 
at short intervals ; and the whole array of these 
spears, from point to point, was a scrics of festooning 
flowers. For the instant the tidings of Fitz-Allan’s 
victory had been conveyed to Roslin, the active and 
intelligent steward Hepburn ordered these floral de- 
corations to be suspended,—a cheerful substitute 
indeed for the sable hangings that would have been 
brought into requisition if the youthful Knight had 
fallen! But he had conquered—and all was joy 
within the walls of Roslin. 

According to the court etiquette of that period, 
the King was accustomed on all such occasions as 
these to eat apart from the general company, having 
with him only the highest dignitaries of his housc- 
hold. Thus his Majesty was now escorted by the 
Earl of Caithness to the head of the table which 
stood on the right hand side of the hall; and there 
David seated himself, with some dozen of his prin- 
cipal retainers. Between the royal party and the 
huge salt-cellar in the middle of the long table, 
there was consequently left a considerable interval ; 
but below the galt-cellar the guests thronged ag 
that part of the len, thy board. ‘The Earl of Caith. 
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ness seated himself at the head of the central table 
—having on one hand his daughter Albertina and 
the Earl of Sassentyne, while on t® other hand 
sat Margaret and Fleming. Below, on either side 
of the table, numerous guests placed themselves— 
male and female alternating with the usual pro- 
priety of courteous arrangement. At the head of 
the third table Sir Casimir D'Este presided, not 
only in his capacity of Marshal of the Lists, but 
also as a guest towards whom the Earl of Caith- 
ness sought to display distinguishing honour. The 
feast itself consisted of all the luxuries which the 
earth, the air, and the water could furnish,—flesh, 
fowl, and fish in the most liberal profusion. The 
wine was supplied with a corresponding hospitality ; 
and countless pages in elegant costumes attended 
upon the company. ® 
Though the Earl of Bassentyne sat next to the 
Lady Albertina, yet often were his looks flung fur- 
tively across the hoard at the superb Margaret: and 
she, with her natural keenness of perception, failed 
not to notice the circumstance, though by her manner 
she affected to perceive it not. The King likewise 
flung frequent looks towards the upper extremity of 
the central table: but whether they were intended 
particularly to survey Albertina or herself — or 
whether they were merely cast in an indifferent 
way for the purpose of seeing how the gaiety pro- 
gressed in that quarter—Margaret did not know. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ABBOT’S LETTER. 


THE banquet which had commenced soon after the 
hour of noon, terminated at about three o’clock, for 
the King was compelled to take his departure, he 
having important affairs which required his presence 
in the evening at Edinburgh. He said not a syllable 
to the Earl of Caithness in reference to the bequeath 
ment made by the Knight of Liddesdale: it was one 
of those matters which David deemed it politic to 
leave to take its own course, at least for the present. 
He said a few words apart to the Teutonic Knight— 
but these it is not necessary to record in this place. 
He made at Icave-taking a last complimentary 
speech to Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan for the prowess 
which he had displayed in the morning: and he in 
graceful language expressed to Albertina and Mar- 
garet particularly, and to the ladies generally, his 
regret at being compelled to separate so soon from 
such fair company. He torgot not to throw in a 
word to the effect that this was one of the sacrifices 
he so often found himself forced to make on behalf 
of his regal duties towards his beloved Scotland; 
and before he 1ode out of the court-yard he distri- 
buted coin freely with his own hand amongst the 
assembled retainers of the Earl of Caithness. In a 
word, the wily Monarch flattered himself that he 
had this day passed with consummate skill through 
several positions of difficulty—that he had popular- 
ized himself with the masses gathered at the lists— 
and that he had made a most favourable impression 
upon all whom he left behind at Roslin Castle. 

The King’s departure was the signal for most of 
the guests to take their leave likewise; and thus by 
five o’cluck in the evening the occupants of the 
state drawing-room were limited to the Earl of 
Caithness and his daughter, Fleming and Margaret 
Fitz-Allan, the Earl of Bassentyne, and the Teu- 
tonic Knight. Sir Casimir D'Este conceiving that 
the Earl of Caithness might wish to deliberate with 
the Fitz-Allans as soon as possible on the subject of 
the deveased Knight of Liddesdale’s bequeathment, 
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invited the Earl of Bassentyne to ramble with him 
through the pleasure-grounds attached to the castle. 
The young nobleman complied; and the Earl of 
Caithness remained in the drawing-room with his 
daughter and the Fitz-Allans. 

Sir Casimir had rightly conjectured that Lord 
Caithness was desirous of touching on the important 
topic with the least possible delay; and accord- 
ingly, no sooner had the door closed behind the 
Teutonic Knight and Lord Bassentyne, than the 
Earl said, “ We have now a grave matter for our 
deliberation.” 

‘*Yes—grave indeed, my noble benefactor!” said 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan; “for full well do I com- 
prehend to what your lordship alludes. There are 
the estatcs which I may step forward to claim !— 
but here am I,” he added bitterly, “the scion of a 
proscribed race—compelled to exist under a feigned 
name — incurring the direst penalties if it were 
known that my foot rests on Scottish soil—and in- 
competent as an outlaw to lift up a handful of 
Scottish dust and call it my own! How, then, shall 
I dare put forward a claim to those broad lands in 
Teviotdale and Liddesdale, and to that proud castle 
on the benk of the river Hermitage ?” 

“It is indeed a difficult point to be settled,” said 
the Earl of Caithness, his countenance wearing an 
expression of deep and painfnl thought. “If you 
assert not your claim, the world will say that the 
Earl of Caithness fears to back you against the 
powerful and mighty Douglas; and this must not 
be said of me! On the other hand——” 

“On the other hand,” exclaimed Fleming bitterly, 
as he took up his benefactor’s speech, “if I ao claim 
those broad lands, and if 1 gain possession of them, 
the Egrl of Douglas would ask, ‘ Who is this 
hitherto unknown youth that has deprived me of 
my heritage ??— and then that question loudly 
proclaimed by the chief, would set all his servile 
and willing hangers-on at the busy task of making 
inquiries; and who can tell but that the chapter of 
accidents might turn up something to furnish a 
clue and ultimately lead to the elucidation of the 
secret ?” 

Margaret sat listening to this conversation with 
the deepest inward uncasiness; for she dreaded lest 
the result of the discussion should be the abandon- 
ment of her brother’s claim to large estates and a 
baronial castle, the possession of which would 
enable him to seek without the impute of presump- 
tion the hand of the Lady Albertina Roslin. There 
was a brief pause in the discourse; and it was 
broken by Margaret, who inquired in a low but 
earnest tone, “ Does your lordship believe that it is 
utterly impossible to procure the revocation of that 
terrible decree of the Black Parliament ?” 

“It would be cruel as well as useless, my dear 
young friends,” replied the Earl of Caithness, with 
a sad expression of countenance, “to buoy you up 
with a hope of whose realization I perceive no 
earthly chance!” 

“Then perish all my claims to the estates and 
castle bequeathed by the dead Knight!” cried 
Fleming fervidly. “It is not for myself I speak— 
because I would dare everything—and I know that 
my sister likewise would dare everything i 
“Yes, yes,” said Margaret, with nervous agita- 
tion. | 

“But it is for your sake, my noble benefactor! 
my more than father!” continued Fitz-Allan, seiz- 
ing the Earl's hand, “that these claims shall be 
abundoned! I would sooner perish than implicate 
you in whatsoever difficultics or dangers might 
overtake myself! And in abandoning these claims 
I will do it in a manner which shall prevent the 
world from daring to asvert the calumny that the 
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Earl of Caithness ventures not to cope with the 
pee Douglas on my behalf: I will plead that I 
abour under some vow against the irement of 
riches—or I will assert a ed reluctance to 
accept so vast a boon from one who was a stran 

——I will do ing sooner than compromise 
yone lordship and the daughter whom you so dearly 


ove |” 

“Generous youth!” exclaimed the Earl, em- 
bracing Fits- with as wiuch warmth as 
they stood in the f of father and son. 


sg ages onl i ke the young Knight with 
looks of until her eyes had become 
dimmed with tears; for her sensttive nature was 
deeply affected by a genetosity of gonduct which 
was even calculated to move dispositions that were 
callous and worldly-minded. As for Margaré, she 
bit her lip with vexation: but fottenately for her 


sake this little display of passed un- 
noticed. 
‘“No, my dear boy!” coftinued the Earl of 


Caithness; “this noble sacrifice shall not be made 
entirely for my sake! If it ba needful to make it 
at all, i¢ shall be only on considerations personal to 
yourself and We will come to no hasty 
conclusion—we will think over the matter-——” 

At this instant the door of the apartment opened ; 
and a entered bearing « letter, which, as the 
menial stated, had juet been delivered by a mes- 
senger who had ridden fleet and fast from Melrose 
Abbey. The missive was secured with a silken 
string and a seal; and it was addressed thus :— 
“To the high and mighty Peer the Earl of Caith- 
ness, Baron of Roslin, and Lord of the Orkney 
Islands—thesé in haste! Ride, ride, until they be 
delivered !” 

The page withdrew: the Earl opened the letter— 
and as he glanced at its contents, he ejaculated, 
‘‘ Ah, by my troth! the missive bears relation to the 
rey points we were mooting !” 

e then read the document, the contents of 
which tan as follow :— 


as arsimcapene sips the Divine Grace Abbot and Prior 
of Melrose, to the Earl of Caithness, Greeting. 

“‘ Whereas, through the information brought us by our 
well beloved the devout and reverend Father Cyrus, a 
brother of this Priory, we have learnt of certain be- 
ae ia this day made by the whilom Sir William 

ougias, Knight of Liddesdale—and whereas in our 
friendly interest towards the young warrior the good 
Knight Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, we have certain 
salutary counsel to give touching and concerning the 
said bequeathment—we earnestly pray and enjoin that 
no step be taken in the enforcement of the claims now 
established to the estates of the umquhile Knight of 
Liddesdale, until we shall have leisure to send 
communications, or do that which may seem needful in 
our eyes. And this shall be done within the space of a 
few days from the date hereof. We invoke blessin 
upon the heads of those beneath the roof of the noble 

astle of Roslin. 
+ BENEDICTYS.” 


“ This is strange!” ejaculated the Earl of Caith- 
ness; “but perhaps even more important than sin- 
The Abbot of Melrose is not a man to 
trifle with matters, nor to meddle in concerns 
through the midst of which he hath not a clear per- 
ception. The aid which he seems to promise will 
therefore prove most valuable. I will send his 
reverend lordship a suitable reply, promising him 
that we will await farther communications. Come, 
Albertina—you shall pen the response for me!” 

The Earl of Caithness, though much better edu- 
cated than most of the Scottish peers of that time, 
was nevertheless but an indifferent penman; and 


ness of Marg 


‘Bassentyne is here ? 





thus, whenever it was needful to enter into epis- 
tolary correspondence, the chaplain or his daughter 
acted as his secretary. But the chaplain was not 
now present; and therefore it was of Albertina’s 
services that the nobleman proceeded to avail him- 
self. They retired together to an apartment where 
there were writing materials: Fleming and Mar- 
garet remained alone in the drawing-room. 

“‘ Heaven send, my dear brother,” said Margaret, 


if | the instant the door closed behind the Earl and 


Albertina, “that you may obtain possession of these 
estates, and that you be not called upon to make 
the sacrifice of your claims!” | 

“Doubtless, my dear sister,” replied Fleming, 
who in his fraternal love was blinded to the selfish- 
aret’s disposition,—“ doubtless it were 
infinitely preferable to sueceed than to fail: but we 
must resign ourselves to the latter alternative if our 
position continue to be such as to render success 
impoasible.” 

“ Perhaps, Fleming, I could tell you something,” 
said Margaret, “which would more than ever 
prove to you the necessity of risking almost every- 


thing——” 
ba hat €o you mean, dearest sister ?” exclaimed 
Fleming. “ There ig in your words—yes, and like- 
wise in your looks—a degree of meaning——” 

‘‘ Listen, Fleming!” interrapted Margaret gravely : 
“ listen to something which I have known ever 
since the morning when those momentous incidents 
occurred at the inn—but I could not tell you before 
——No, not for worlds would I have said aught to 
distress your mind, standing as you were upon the 
threshold of a deadly combat !” 

“For heaven’s sake speak, Margaret !” exclaimed 
Fleminge “ you almost frighten me!” 

“‘ Nay—there is nothing to be frightened at,” re- 
sponded his sister, a trifle more cheerfully: “for 
who that aspires to climb to a great height can 
hope to ascend it as easily as if he were walking on 
level ground? NoJ—the bold spirit is prepared 
before-hand for certain obstacles; and therefore he 
is not frightened when they present themselves— 
but he does his best to hurl them down and clear 
them from his path.” 

‘There is sound sense in yonr words, Margaret,” 
said Fleming, half puzzled what to think, and yet 
half suspicious of the channel in which her thoughts 
were flowing. “ But pray be explicit! You are 
keeping me in suspense !” 

“In a word, Fleming,” rejoined Margaret, “I 
would speak to you of Albertina.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the youth ; for the half-sus- 
picion which he had conceived was now confirmed. 
“ You will not tell me that her love has undergone 
any chang i 

: Change ? No!” emphatically answered Mar- 
garet. ‘“ That love of her’s has, if possible, been 
enhanced into worship by the grand deed which 
yo have this day performed, and with which 

tland will soon ring from end toend! But 
though Albertina loves you, yet her father knows 
not——” 

“True,” exclaimed Fleming, pressing his hand to 
his brow: “and I almost feel as if I had been guilty 
of a crime in thus loving his daughter in secret, 
without frankly and boldly avowing it. But it was 
your advice, Margaret——” 

“TI know it, Fleming,” responded his sister: “it 
was the advice suggested by prudence—and I can- 
not regret that I gave it. Yet listen!—vne word 
explains all! Know you wherefore the Earl of 
ou are startled—it is never- 
theless the truth—to that young nobleman is the 
hand of Albertina promised by her sire!” 

Fleming Fitz-Allan staggered and became very 
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pale: the fond fervid hope which he had more than | 


ever cherished since his gallant achievement of the 
one seemed to be suddenly blighted within 
im. 

“Despair not, my dearest brother!” Margaret 
hastened to exclaim: “despair not !—for there are 
many chances in your favour !” 

“Ah! say soe so ?” ejaculated the youth, again 
clutching wildly at the hope which an instant before 
appeared to be gliding away from him like the 
floating spar from the grasp of the shipwrecked 
mariner, 

““Yes—many chances!” repeated Margaret em- 
phatically. “In the first place Albertina loves you: 
in tne second place you have become famous, and 
already worthy by knightly prowess of aspiring to 
be an Karl’s son-in-law———’ 

“‘ But does not Lord Bassentyne love Albertina ?” 
inquired Fleming, with feverish anxiety. 

A slight flush titted across Margaret's features ; 
and it was in a somewhat altered voice that she 
said, “No. I am confident he docs not.” 

“Ah! then this is the best chance of success on 
my part!” exclaimed Fleming. “ But——” 

‘“‘ And now therefore, my dear brother,# continued 
Margaret, speaking rapidly, as if to escape from the 
embarrassment into which she had been temporarily 
thrown a few instants back when she expressed her 
conviction that the Earl of Bassentyne did not love 
Albertina,—“ you must perceive the necessity of 
rendering your position as excellent as possible— 
you must nut lightly sacrifice the broad lands and 
the stately castle bequeathed you by the perished 
Knight of Liddesdale——” 

“Hush!” suddenly ejaculated Fleming : “ foot- 
steps are advancing! Letusbecalm.” , 

The Earl and his daughter now returned to the 
room: the brother and sister at once composed 
their features; and as the party was shortly after- 
wards joined by the Teutonic Kuight and the Earl 
of Bassentyne, the conversation turned upon 
general topics. Throughout the remainder of that 
evening Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan watched the de- 
meanour of the Earl of Bassentyne towards Alber- 
tina; and he thought from this survey he had 
reason to believe that his sister was right in the 
assurance she had given him ; yet on the other hand 
he failed to perceive aught which might lead him to 
imagine that the young nobleman’s atlecuous were 
rapidly flowing in another chanuel. 

Tt was eleven o’clock at night ; and Fleming Fitz- 
Allan was alone in his chamber. Half-an hour had 
elapsed since he retired thither; and yet not the 
slightest al pepe had he made towards seeking 
his couch. He was evidently awaiting some one; 
tor while seated in a pensive mood at the table, on 
which his elbow rested, with his hand supporting his 
head, he ever and anon listened as if he caught the 
sound of footsteps in the stone corridor. At length 
he heard in reality the expected tread which hitherto 
he had only heard in fancy: the dour opened—and 
& somewhat grim-looking man made his appear- 
ance. He was an elderly person, partly dressed in 
armour; and he had a martial look. His name 
wus Redman; and be was lieutenant of Roslin 
Castle. In times of peace he had scarcely any duty 
to perform: but in periods of trouble he acted as 
commundant of the garrison. He now carried a 
bunch of keys in one hand, and a torch (which was 
not however lighted) in the other. 

“Thanks, my good friend!” exclaimed Fleming, 
hastening towards the lieutenant,—“ thanks for this 
punctuality, as well as for the readiness with which 
you consented to gratify my whim !” 

“J am sure, Sir Fleming,” answered Redman, 
who Was blunt and good-humoured — a practised 
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warrior, but not otherwise particularly bright or 
lively in his intellect—“ every one must be anxious 
to render yéu a service: for though you do not 
actually belong to the family by blood and kinship, 
yet do we all look upon you as if you were a Roslin ; 
and your deeds shed honour upon the Earl’s house. 
After all, it is no great favour you have de- 
manded——” 

“Come then, worthy Redman,” said Fitz-Allan ; 
“and let us proceed noiselessly. Shall we take the 
lamp with us ?” 

‘Yes: for we will light the torch at the top of the 
stone steps in the chapel. The lamp would shed a 
ray too feeble to throw out the features of the vaults ; 
and it is for this reason I have brought the torch in 
readiuess,” 

Fledhing took the lamp in his hand: he and Red- 
man then threaded the stone corridor—they di- 
verged into another passage—and they reached a 
high arched door at the extremity. This door was 
opened by one ot the keys on the bunch which Red- 
man carried: they crossed the threshold—and the 
lieutenant relocked the door behind them. They 
were now in the chapel, or oratorio, of the castle. 
The placc was high and spacious: there were two 
altars, handsomely decorated; the pulpit and the 
seats were formed of a wood so dark that they 
seemed as if made of ebony. The moon was dimly 
shining through the tall narrow windows; but its 
rays were sufficiently powerful to make the lamp 
pale into sickliness. 

Redman led the way across the chapel, and opened 
a low narrow door deeply set in a sort of recess. 
Though from his childhood Fleming had known that 
this door led down into the vaults, yet the thought 
which now flashed into his mind had never struck 
him before. 

“ TIow is it possible,” he asked, “that those de- 
ceased scions of the family who were buried in 
coffins, as well as the vast marble monuments sculp- 
tured to their memory, could be borne through this 
narrow opening ?” 

“They were not,” answered Redman. “This is 
the private entrance for the priests when descending 
into the vaults to pray for the souls of the departed 
or to light tapers over their resting-places. Is it 

ossible that intimately acquainted as you are with 
Roslin, you have never known or that you have for- 
gotten——” - 

“ Ah! I remember,” said the youth, “that large 
dark arched entrance in the corridor at the bottom 
of the flight of steps at the other extremity of the 
wing——” 

“Yes,” rejoined Redman, “that is the main en- 
trance into the vaults. But Hepburn the steward 
keeps the key of that gate——” 

‘“‘It is a matter of no consequence,” observed the 
young Knight, “by which means of access we reach 
the vaults. 

The Lieutenant now lighted the torch; and leav- 
ing the lamp just within the doorway at the head of 
the stone steps, he began the descent. Fleming 
followed; and in a few moments they were in the 
rey gloomy, sepulchral subterranean of Roslin 

astie. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE VAULTS. 
THE reader may perhaps have been somewhat sur- 
prised at a remark which Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 


made to Redman. respecting some of the deceased 
scions of the Roslin family who were buried in 
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coffins, as if he meant to infer that other members 
of the same race had been consigned coffinless to 
those vaults, And such indeed was precisely what 
our young hero did mean ; and in his allusion he 
— pointing to nothing more nor less than a literal 
act. 

The subterranean beneath the oratorio was divided 
into three compartments, separated by massive iron 
gratings, the bars of which crossed diagonally and 
were ao close together that they formed as it were a 
veritable network of iron. In the middle of each 
barrier were two large stone pillars, between which 
were ponderous doors covered with iron knobs or 
naiJs ; and there were two pass-keys—one being in 
possession of the steward Hepburn, the other being 
attached to the bunch which was in the keeping of 
the lieutenant Redman. 

In the first compartment to which our young 
hero and Redman descended, were several monvu- 
ments, some of stone and others of marble, 
raised to the memory of ditferent scions of 
the Roslin family, which was a very ancient 
one and whose lineage could be traced * back 
to the earliest periods of Scottish history. Rude 
and uncouth indeed were the sculptured effigies of 
watriors in armour and ladies in their robes on 
which now fell the light of the torch borne in Red- 
man’s hand; while in respect to some of the oldest 
monuments, time had reduced almost to shapeless 
blocks the marble on which the sculptor’s art had 
been laboriously exercised. A solemn silence pre- 
vailed in that subterranean: but there were loop- 
holes high up, which admitted the fresh air ; and 
thus there was no noxious vapour nor offensive 
odour. The application of this remark will be better 
understood when we inform our readers that in the 
second compartment of the subterranean eight 
scions of the Roslin family had been stretched 
coffinless on as many marble slabs srranged for 
the purpose. Those eight wa.riors had there been 
laid, each clothed in the armour which in his life- 
time he had been accustomed to wear. There they 
had been stretched out on their marble resting- 
places, just as if they were reposing each upon the 
couch where he died! <A strange spectacle was it 
which Fleming Fitz-Allan thus contemplated. In 
bis boyhood he had once or twice visited those 
vaults: but he had not then lingered for any length 
of time to inspect the relics of humanity which 
lay stretched in that secluded compartment—for 
at that boyish age the superstitious feeling was 
strong aud his young bloud had congealed in horror 
at the thought of being in such close vicinage with 
the dead. But now it was different. A curiosity 
of a solemn and manly nature possessed him ; and 
although the object of his present visit to the sub- 
terranean was not to inspect either the monuments 
in the first compartment or the forms of the coffin- 
less warriors in the second, yet did he avail him- 
self of the opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the subterranean mysteries of Roslin Castle, 

It was curious to note the effects of time’s pro- 
gress in that second compartment, by the study of 
the array of eight forms which lay there, like sculp- 
tured effigies, on the marble slabs where they re- 
spectively reposed. A century had clapsed since 
the first of those corpses was deposited there ; and 
some fourteen or fifteen years since the last was 
stretched on his marble bed beneath the vaulted 
roof of that subterranean. The others had been 
laid out there at different intermediate dates. Each 
had been carefully embalmed, according to a par 
ticular secret which was treasured in the verte 
and thus, as the decay of mortality had gradually 
tuken place, it was unaccompanied by the exhala- 
tions of noxious gases—or else whatsoever little 


exhalation there might have been and which the 
aromatic spices used in the embalming process 
could not absorb, was carried off throngh the me- 
dium of the loopholes already mentioned. But in 
respect to the ravages of time, we may observe that 
on pausing to gaze upon the first form which had 
been stretched out there, Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan 
beheld an empty helmet, the head having mouldered 
into dust, which the currents of air had blown 
away. The coat of mail and whatsoever portions 
of the attfre were not formed of steel or iron, had 
rotted into blackness or had disappeared altogether. 
On the second slab some bleached boner might be 
discerned amongst the articles of panoply and of 
dress: but the two or three forms which were the 
latest in finding a resting-place there, were compa- 
ratively in a good state of preservation. We should 
observe that some of the helmets had visors which 
were closed, and the armour of these particular 
forms was a complete suit of steel panoply ; so 
that naught within could be discerned. But the 
aventayles of others were raised —or else the 
casqueS themselves were visorless; and this being 
the case with the three last to which we have re- 
ferred, thtir countenances were revealed. Que was 
already blackened and disfigured with the effects of 
time: the next resembled shrivelled parchment : 
but the last was pertectly preserved in respect to 
its lineaments, and seemed like a face of wax of 
whitish sallowness, enframed by the warlike helmet. 
Against the walls leant the spears which had once 
been wielded by the hands of those perished ones 
that lay stretched upon their marble beds; and 
there were tatters of pennons still hanging to the 
points of the lances which had pertained to those 
whose dates of coffinless consignment to that place 
were the most recent. 

Such was the spectacle which our young hero 
surveyed, and which in detajl he inspected by the 
light of the torch that Redman carried in his hand. 
It threw forth a strong lurid glare ; and the wax- 
like countenance of the last-mentioned scion of 
Roslin seemed to smile in its dead ghastliness as 
the ruddy glow was thrown upon it. 

‘“‘ Tell me, Redman,” said Sir Fleming,—“ think 
you that there is any faith to be reposed in the 
legend which is cited to account for the strange fact 
the evidences of which we have before us?” 

“There can be no doubt that the legend is strictly 
true, Sir Knight,” answered the Lientenant, in a 
voice of solemnity which seemed awe-felt and was 
in itself awe-inspiring. ‘ My grandsire occupied 
at the time the post which I now hold ; and often 
and often have I heard from his lips the tale 
whereof you speak.” 

Our hero retraced his steps to the first slab 
whereon lay the mouldering armour out of which 
the form it had once encased had vanished in fleet- 
ing dust. 

“ And it was here,” he said, “that Lord Ran- 
doiph of Roslin was laid!—the first whose remains 
rested coffinless above the ground !—and it was he 
whose crime entailed the penalties upon himself 
and upon the scions of his race for two genera- 
tions !” 

“ Yes—it was here,” said the Lieutenant. “The 
three elabs immediately following, form the resting- 
places of his three sons; and the four slabs which 
next ensue in due order, constituted the biers where 
his grandsons were laid out.” 

Fitz-Allan stood and gazed upon the first- 
mentioned slab and the mouldering objects which 
lay on it, while his mind revolved the details of the 
legend to which he had been alludiug in his -dis- 
course with the Lieutenant. The tale was hewever 
brief and may be described in a few words. Lor 
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Randolph of Roslin (for the title of Caithness did : graves, but were laid above the soil in the subter- 
not then exist) had wooed the Lady Blanche, the | ranean of the old castle,—eight members of that 
daughter of a neighbouring chieftain ; she had how- | family thus paying absolutionary penalties for the 


ever rejected his suit, an 


in this refusal was sup- | foul murder of the eight relatives, including the 


ported by her father and her six brothers —for her | bridegroom, of the unfortunate Lady Blanche! 


hand was promised to one wh..m she loved and who 


Such was the legend the details of which Sir 


had gained the esteem of her relatives. The bridal , Fleming Fitz-Allan revolved in his mind as he 


of the youthful lovers was to be celebrated, when 
Lord Randolph, smarting with rage at his disap- 


stood contemplating the slab on which the remains 
of Lord Randolph had been deposited a century 


pointment, and fired with passion for the charming ' back. He had heard it whispered in his boyhood 
and beautiful Blanche, was resolved by ¢ desperate that the spirit of the Lady Blanche had been seen in 
blow to gratify his vengeance and his love at the | the castle; and at that period of his life he had more 
same time. At the head of his followers he stormed | or less believed in the superstitious rumonr : but of 
the neighbouring chieftain’s castle; and there was a | late years, when he had thought of it, during his so- 


terrific tight, in which the father, the six brothers, 
and the affianced husband of the Lady Blanche were 
all ruthlessly slain, The hapless maiden was borne 
off by the savage conqueror to Roslin Castle, where 
# hurriedly pertormed ceremony made her his wife. 
Batshe never occupied the bridal couch ; for within 
an hour after those forced nuptials she was found 
dead in her apartment to whch she had retired. 
Some said that she had died of a broken heart— 
others that she had taken a subtle poison which by 
some means she had procured. She was fnterred in 
the vaults of Roslin: Lord Randolph appeared to 
mourn her loss for a time—and then he wooed 
and won another bride. But a gloom had fallen 
upon his mind—remorse had laid fast hold upon 
him—and in the prime of life he ‘found his end 
prematurely approaching. It was rumoured by 
some persons at the time that the spirit of the Lady 
Blanche had appeared to him, and that from this 
apparition he had sustained a shock from which 
recovery was impossible. Other persons however, 
who were less prone to superstition than tlfose who 
believed and propagated this report, averred that 
Lord Randolph was a prey to a wasting and in- 
curable disease which he had long kept secret. 
Certain however it was that in his forty-second year 
he found his end approaching ; and tortured by all 
the horrors of remorse, he had recourse to his father- 
contessor for consolation and absolution. He 
dreaded lest the curse of his own crimes should be 
visited upon his offspring and should cling to them ; 
and he demanded what might be done to propitiate 
the spirits of those who had met their death through 
his stupendous iniquity? The priest, at a loss to 
answer the question, recommended that a holy 
hermit who dwelt in Roslin woods should be con- 
sulted. The anchorite was accordingly brought to 
the castle ; and having bitterly reproached the dying 
Lord Randolph for his crimes, he addressed him in 
some such strain as the following:— 

“Forasmuch as thou didst foully murder the 
father, the six brothers, and the affianced bride- 
groom of the Lady Blanche, thou and seven of thy 
scions shall not rest in hallowed graves! The curse 
shall not depart from the house of Roslin until thou 
and seven of thy descendants shall have paid the 
debt of nature and found rest'ng-places above the 
soil, And this shall be done that a memorial of thy 
crimes as well as of the atonement made for them 
may ever exist within thine ancestral castle as a 
warning to thy posterity. Swear that it shall be so; 
and on this condition only mayst thou receive abso- 
lution !” 

The dying Lord Randolph took the oath required 
of him; and he received absolution. By the most 
solemn injunctions he bound his sons to consent, for 
themselves and for their own sons (when such 
should be born unto them) that the stipulation 
should be tully carried out as the only means of 
averting a terrible curse from the Roslin family. 
And $he injunctions were obeyed ; and thus was it 
that eight scions of that sace slept not in ballowed 


| 


journ in France—but still more especially on this 
evening when he had made up his mind to visit the 
subterranean for an object which has yet to be ex- 


: plained—he had treated the rumour with the disre- 
‘ gard that an enlightened intel'igence generally be- 


——- 


stows upon such stories. Now however, as he stood 
in that vault, entombed as it werei n its stupendous 
silence—guzing upon the relics of the eight forms 
whiclf lay stretched before him—with Redman 
standing motionless by his side, holding up the 
torch which threw out all those objects into fullest 
relief, but beyond the glare of which utter obscurity 
prevailed,—Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan felt a certain 
superstitious awe stealing over him, like something 
that was creeping with a colder and colder sensation 
upon his very form itself. He slowly turned his 
eyes upon the Lieutenant ; and he was instan- 
taneously struck by the aspect of this individual's 
countenance. It plainly and unmistakably de- 
noted the same feeling, only that it was evidently 
experienced to a much stronger extent. 

“ Redman,” said Fitz-Allan, in a low voice, “you 
tell me that your grandsire corroborated the truth 
of the legend in your hearing ?’ 

“ Often and often, Sir Knight!” replied the Lieu- 
tenant, whose voice struck our hero as having a 
gloomy and sepulchral sound. 

‘“ And what belief did that grandsire of yours ¢n- 
tertain,” proceeded Fleming, ‘in respect to Lord 
Randolph’s death ?” 

The Lieutenant did not immediately answer : but 
he looked at Fitz-Allan with a sombre significancy 
of countenance ; and at length he said in a low deep 
tone, “‘ My grandsire had every reason to believe 
that the spirit of the unfortunate Lady Blanche ap- 
peared to the destroyer of her happiness; for the old 
man assured me that he himself had more than 
once seen the same apparition.” 

“ And you believe that your grandsire spoke 
truly ?” asked Fitz-Allan, with the creeping sensa- 
tion of superstitious awe coming still colder and 
colder over him. 

“J know that my grandsire,” answered Redman 
positively, ‘“‘ was incapable of deception. But I will 
tell you more, Sir Knight! My father himself—— 
he too is gone, poor man, to his last account !— 
assured me that he had seen the same white beauti- 
ful shape—and this also I believe.” 

“ But in this case, Redman,” said our hero, strug- 
gling hard to reason himself out of the superstitious 
ideas and even apprehensions which he felt to be 
gaining upon him,—‘in this case how happened it 
that you so willingly accompanied me to these 
vaults to-night ?” 

“Ob, Sir Fleming! that is easily explained,” 
answered the Lieutenant. “In the first place, as I 
said just now up in your own chamber, [ am only 
too anxious to render you a service; and when you 
asked me to rt tae you, unknown to any one, to de- 
scend this night iito the vaults, I cheerfully gave 
my assent. Besides, the Lady Blanche was virtuous 
as she was beautiful; and her spirit cannot be an 
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‘evil one. Ff it make its appearance, it must be for 
some wise or good purpose, though perhaps it may 
not be understood at the time. Look you, Sir 
Fleming! I have no misdeeds upon my conscience 
—I have faithfully served the family whose bread I 
eat—I have wronged no man—and if I have shed 
blood it has been in fair fight where my own has 
likewise been spilt. I confess regularly to the 
priest—I tell my beads—I know my aves and credos 
by heart; and is it likely, therefore, that a spirit 
would come from the grave to do me an injury? 
Nevertheless, I frankly avow that if I fancied a 
midnight ramble, it would not be precisely to these 
vaults that I should by choice direct my steps. And 
you, Sir Fleming, can, I am sure, lay your hand 
upon your own heart and speak with equal certitude 
of the clearness of your own conscience ?” 

“The blessed Saints be thanked, this can I do!” 
said Fitz-Allan in a fervent tone. 

“‘ Amen!”—the word seemed to be faintly breathed, 
yet in a feminine voice of silvery clearness, through- 
out the subterranean: it floated as if it were an 
angel tone that had given utterance to it—soft, 
liquid, musical, and yet with a solemn fervour in it. 

Ralwan started, and.for a moment seemed as if 
he were about to drop the torch: but shifting it to 
his left hand, he made the sign of the cross with the 
right. Fitz-Allan remained motionless: he was 
riveted to the spot—and yet it was not actual terror 
that thus paralyzed him; it was a species of holy 
amazement, mingled with a beatific feeling such 
as one might experience when smitten with the 
conviction that tne voice of some good angel had 
spoken cheeringly and encouragingly from the 
sphere of its own invisibility. There was a long 
pene. all remained in utter silence; and at length 

itz-Allan said in a low tremulous tone, “ You 
heard something, Redman! What was it that you 
thus heard ?” 

“As I have a soul to be saved,” replied the 
Lieutenant, “I heard a sweet voice murmur, 
Amen!” 

Sir Fleving was now convinced that it was no 
delusion on his own part; and the incident had all 
in a moment banished from his mind his former 
scepticism in reference to the tale of the occasional 
appearance of the spirit of the Lady Blanche. Yet 
still he was not fnghtened; and his sensation was 
such that he could confidently say within himself, 
“Tf the vision should appear to me, | will assuredly 
question her and ask why she comes!” 

“Let us proceed, Sir Fleming,” faltered forth 
Redman,—“ unless indeed you now wish to retrace 
your steps—which perhupsp——~” 

“No!” answered the youth firmly; “I will pro- 
ceed, good Redman; and all things considered, I 
would rather continue my way alone. Do you retire 
to the summit of the Btaircase where we have left 
the lamp—or into the oratorio——” 

‘And then,” interrupted Redman bluntly, “you 
will think within yourself that the Lieutenant of 
Roslin Castle is a coward, and that in a dastard 
manner he abandoned you at a moment when his 
companionship was most needed |” 

“ By all the Saints, Redman - and by that spirit 
which may be hovering around us—as well as by 
the shades of the departed amidst whose memorials 
we now stand, I swear to you,” cried the youth 
solemnly, “that I shall entertain no such thought, 
—for it is easy to oe the idea of the courage 
which one shows in the ranks of danger, from that 
mental power which is requisite for such moments as 
this. In a word, Redman, I would rather be alone.” 

“Tis well, Sir Fleming,” rejoined the Lieutenant: 
“but I cannot thus leave you. What if you were 
to behold sumething, and you were to proclaim it 


to-morrow to the Earl, to yoursister, or your friends, 
—would it not then transpire that I, Redman the 
Lieutenant, dastardly abandoned you-—” 

“J swear, my worthy friend,” interrupted the 
youth, “that the seal of silence shall remain upon 
my lips in respeet to my visit to these vaults to- 
night. Whatever I may see or hear——and I as- 
suredly anticipate the occurrence of nothing more 
to startle or amaze me——but if in this idea I be 
deceived, I tell you, Redman, that whatever I may 
see or hear shall be confined within my own breast. 
And now, my friend, leave me! Give me the torch 
—I will light you to the staircase—and you can 
await me in the oratorio.” 

“Since such is your will, Sir Fleming, it shall be 
obeyed,” answered Redman. 

It was however still with an air of reluctance and 
hesitation, as if the sturdy warrior was ashamed of 
himself for thus yielding to the youth’s entreaty, 
that he surrendered up the torch, together with the 
aver! for the gates of the iron barriers. Flemin 
ighted him as far as the ascent of stone steps ; snd 
he then slowly retraced his way through the com- 
partment containing the monuments, into that where 
the coffirtiess forms were stretched. Here he lin- 
gered not; but unlocking the gate of the inner 
barrier, he passed into the third compartment. This, 
like the first-mentioned, contained tombs: but it 
was devoted to the sepulture of persons unconnected 
with the Roslin family and who might happen to die 
in the Castle. At the extremity were the great doors 
which constituted the main entrance into the sub- 
terranean, and the keys of which, as already stated, 
were kept by the steward Hepburn. It must not, 
however, from these remarks be inferred that every 
death which took place in the Castle was tollowed 
by an interment in the vaults of the edifice. This 
honour was only reserved for friends of the family 
or for individuals of distinction whom death might 
happen to overtake during a sojourn at the fortalice. 
For the inferior persons of the household there was 
a cemetery, with a chapel attached to it, on the 
slope of an adjacent hill beyond the glen. 

Sir Fleming Witz-Allan opened the gate of the 
last barrier, and entered the third compartment ot 
the subterranean. It was there that his father was 
buried. When a boy he had knelt by the tomb: 
but now that he was touching upon manhood, and 
after a seven years’ absence from Scotland, he 
deemed it a pious duty to revisit that sacred spot. 
As the reader is aware, it was only very recently 
that the youth had learnt who his father really 
was; and this was another reason why he came to 
weep and to pray over the remains of that parent 
who had experienced such sorrows and misfortunes, 
The youth was deeply imbued with a sense of reli- 
gion—and indeed most persons were in the age of 
which we are writing, when sceptical propagandism 
was almost utterly unknown: and in addition to 
the motives at which we have already glanced, 
Fitz-Allan had sought this as the first convenient 
opportunity of offering up his prayers to heaven for 
his safe deliverance from the combat’s danger and 
for the triumph he had experienced in the morn- 
ing. Where could he better do this than by the 
tomb of his deceased father ?—that tomb to which 
his own filial piety, apart from all other causes 
would have ied his steps on his return after a long 
absence from his native Scotland ! 

That softly-whispered word “Amen” seemed to 
be still vibrating like a gentle zephyr-breath in his 
ear, as he approached the stone monument which 
the friendly kindness of the Earl of Caithness had 
caused to be placed over his father’s remains. The 
youth fixed the torch in one of the openings.of the 
iron barrier, so that his hands might be free to 
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clasp in the fervour of devotion; and he knelt down 
by the side of the tomb. All was silent in reality: 
it was a stupendous silence too, which reigned in 
that subterranean,—though to the young Knight's 
fancy the angel voice, as he had deemed it to be, 
was still whispering the sanctifying word in his 
ear. He commenced his prayer: it was in silence 
that he prayed—it was not with the lips au- 
dibly, but with the heart inwardly. ‘Thus several 
minutes elapsed,—when it suddenly struck kim that 
he heard the sound of a footstep somewhere behind, 
apparently in the middle compartment, which was 
that where the eight forms rested on their marble 
slabs. The youth listened—but all was still: he 
thought that it must have been his fancy, and he 
resumed his prayer. Two or three more minutes 
elapsed ; and then all in an instant the torch fell 
from the place where he had placed it. It was im- 
mediately extinguished; and utter darkness suc- 
ceeded. 

Fitz-Allan sprang up to his feet; and now it was 
a real superstitious terror—an awful dread that 
seized upon him; for the idea smote him that it 
was scarcely possible for the occurrence to be acci- 
dental: he knew that he had so well §xed the 
handle of the torch in the iron-work it could not 
have fallen unless by some agency, either human 
or preternatural, And situated as he then was—in 
that subterranean place of tombs—with the un- 
buried dead in close vicinage—with the conviction 
likewise that he had already received a sign of 
some supernatural presence—it is not to be won- 
dered at if Fitz-Allan, heroic and strong-minded 
though he were, should have been seized with a 
mortal dread. 

He had started up to his feet, as we have glready 
stated: but he was transfixed to the spot, and his 
very breathing was suspended with terror. Just as 
he was beginning to recover himself—just as he 
was inwardly saying, “It was an accident !”—and 
just as he was experiencing a sense of shame at the 
fright to which he had yielded, a new cause of 
wonderment and excitement began to develope 
itself. A glimmering appeared at the farther ex- 
tremity of the compartment where he was: it 
seemed to be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the principal doors. At first it was only a faint 
feeble glimmer: but it gradually expanded—and as 
it thus grew brighter, it revealed the snowy-white 
dress of a female form that secmed to be emerging 
unaccountably from the depths of the darkness, as 
the light itself was doing. Fitz-Allan looked on 
with that species of bewildering wonderment which 
rivets the feet to the ground and which concen- 
trates the attention upon the object, leaving the 
individual in uncertainty whether it be a reality or 
adream. Gradually as the figure developed itself, 
it took the shape of a lady clothed in white, and 
with a white veil thrown over her head—the folds 
of this veil being so thick as to neutralise the 
transparency of the texture and to prevent the 
countenance from being seen through. Fitz-Allan’s 
terror yielded by degrees to that species of solemn 
rapture which had possessed him when the word 
st Aine ” had whisperingly and vivratingly reached 
his ear ; and remembering the resolve which he had 
made but a short time back, he said, “I adjure 
thee, whomsoever thou art, to speak! Why ap- 
pearest thou before me?” 

The form—whatever it were, whether of this 
world or of another—made a motion with its hand 
as if to command the youth to remain where he 
was: and then in a low soft musical voice—the 
same voice which had ere now breathed the sancti- 
fying word—she proceeded to half-chant, half- 
recite the following lines :— 


“Knight of St. Michael's cross of gold, 
Knight of St. Andrew's Order bold, 
Beneath whose spear in tournay rolled 

Tive Paladin of France !|— 
Hero, without ancestral name! 
Despite a heritage of shame, 
Dost thou create thine own fair fame 
With falchion and with lance! 


“Young warrior! who in grand career 
So bravely bore the quivering spear, 
And met with heart that knew not fear 

The Douglas in his rage! 
Be thou the Chief on Liddel's side, 
Of Teviot's chivalry the pride, 
Ranger of Eskdale's forests wide, 
And Lord of Hermitage! 


“ Assert thy right and brook not wrong, 

Be ever in thy purpose strong, 

And swerve not as thou speed’st along 
In this career of thine :— 

% Then brighter yet, O youth! shall be 

The day-star of thy deatiny ; 

And Roslin‘s virgin-rose for thee 
Shall with thy laurels twine!” 

With breathless attention our young hero listened ; 
not a single syllable did he louse ;—agid indeed it was 
scarcely possible to do so, for the voice, though low, 
was of silvery clearness. Each line as it was given 
forth with a flow of most exquisite melody, became 
imprinted on his mind and impressed on his recol- 
lection, as if he had known them all before and had 
learnt them by heart. When the poem—whether 
adjuring or prophetic, or both, the bewildered and 
raptured youth scarcely knew how at the moment to 
decide—was finished, there was a pause ; and then, 
as he was about to address some questiun to the 
form before him, and frum which he was about 
twenty paces distant, another singular scene took 
place. For one lsat of the folding-doors opened— 
a light shining without, commingled itself with the 
mysterious one that was shining within—and a tall 
form, which at once struck Fitz-Allan to be that of 
Sir Casimir D’Este, appeared upon the threshold. 
What followed was the work of an instant. The 
white-clad lady approached Sir Casimir —laid her 
dand upon his arm—or at least appeared to do so; 
and then the entire scene vanished from our hero’s 
view. The light disappeared—and utter darkuess 
again prevailed in the subterranean. 

In the midst of that darkness stood Sir Fleming, 
bewildered and astounded, but not afraid. That he 
had seen a vision—that the Lady Blanche had ap- 
peared to him—he entertained not the slightest 
doubt. The lines she had recited were indelivly im- 
printed on his memory ; and it seemed as if he could 
embrace their fall meaning ata glance. Weulth, 
honours, and the hand of Albertina were pron.ised 
him as the reward of a constant and persevering 
pursuance of the career on which he had entered. 
All this was intelligent enough: but what meant 
the sudden appearance of that other form ?—was it 
really the Teutonic Knight? or was it a spectral 
shape? If the latter, what was the significancy of 
its appearance ?—but if it were really Sir Casimir 
D’Este, why did he speak not? what had the white. 
clad lady to do with him? and why did he disappear 
at the same time? Fitz-Allan was bewildered; and 
when all these rapid reflections had swept through 
his mind, he again sank down by the side of his 
father’s tomb; and in the utter darkness he again 
prayed fervently. 

continued still—no new vision appeared to 

him; and he rose to depart. Happening to kick his 
foot against the extinguished torch, he picked it up, 
and groped his way to the gate of the nearest bar- 
rier. This he closed and locked: but it was now 
with a still greater degree of carefulness that he had 
to make his pafhwsy amidst the marble resting- 
laces of the eight defunct scions of the lordly 
ouse of Roslin. He however succeeded ;—and we 
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should observe that there was no longer the slightest 

‘terror in his mind. Superstitions awe there was, 
commingled with a beatific raptureeon account of 
what he had seen, and a thrilling hopefulness in 
consequence of what he had heard. He closed the 
gate of the other barrier; and now he was guided 
by the glimmering light of the lamp which stood on 
the summit of the ascent of stone steps. The door 
at the top stood open and on reaching the oratorio, 
Sir Fleming found the Lieutenant kneeling in front 
of one of the altars. 

‘“ Ah! you have come at last?” said Redman, 
rising up as the young Knight approached him. 
“ May I nope that all has passed well ?” 

‘““Yes—all has passed well,” responded our hero. 
“Come, my worthy friend! let us go hence and 
separate to our respective chambers; frr I am 
afraid that I have already kept you too long from 
your couch.” 

“Make no apologies, Sir Fleming,” rejoined the 
Lieutenant; “and believe me that I am at all times 
delighted to serve you.” 

The youth expressed his gratitude for thig assur- 
ance: they quitted the oratorio together ; and having 
bidden each other “ Good night,” they sought each 
his own apartment,—Fitz-Allan to ponder all the 
wondrous things that within the last hour had 
occurred. 


CHAPTER XVL 
TUK FROGRESS OF LOVB, 


So solemnly had. Fleming Fitz-Allan sworn to the 
Lieutenant. Redman that he would keep secret their 
wisit to the subterranean, that he felt he could not 
in honour and truthfulness make an exception even 
in favour of his sister. But there was one point 
which he was most anxious to ascertain ;—and this 
was to clear up the mystery that appeared to attach» 
itself to the appearance of the form of Sir Casimir 
D'Este in the vault at the moment when the 
last tones of the voice of silver melody were still 
softly vibrating in his ear. On that point the youth 
knew not what to think. The impression was strong 
in his mind that he had seen one leaf of the folding- 
doors open and that the Knight had entered as any 
other human being might have done; whereas the 
apparition of the white-clad lady had revealed 
itself in altogether a different manner. Sir Fleming 
naturally argued within himself that if the form 
which he had mistaken for that of the Teutonic 
Knight was veritably a phantom-shape of the 
same aerial nature as he believed the white-clad 
lady to have been, that torm would not have 
needed the human process of opening a door, but 
would have emerged from the midst of the thin air 
itself. Yet, on the other hand, if it were indced 
Sir Casimir —and if he had burst suddenly and un- 
consciously upon the wild and wondrous scene that 
was taking place—how was it that no ejaculation 
of surprise had issued from his lips on beholding 
that radiant spectacle? Still it was quite probable 
that Sir Casimir’s lips might have been sealed by 
amazement, if not by consternation; or a preter- 
natural spell might have been placed upon then:. 
There was yet another eer which suggested 
itself to the youth’s mind. A vision from the other 
world might be only apparent to the view of the 
special individual for whom it was intended ; and 
thus the Teutonic epee if he it really were in 
substantial flesh and blood, might after all have 
seen naught of the radiant spectacle: the ethereal 
figure might have appruached him without his 
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having the slightest suspicion of her presence— 
and when her hand was laid upon his arm, the 
touch might have been by him unfelt. If he had 
brought a light with him, as Fleming believed must 
have been the case, its sudden extinction by a cur- 
rent of wind at the very moment when the preter- 
natural halo itself vanished, would sufficiently 
account for the abrupt supervening of total dark- 
ness. : 

As a matter of course the: intelligent mind ot 
Flemitige Fitz-Allan endeavoured to account by 
natural means for as much as possible of the 
night’s wondrous spectacle ; but that some portion 
of it must be looked upon as preterhuman, he had 
no doubt, The vision was one thing—the appear- 
ance of the form which he had believed to be that 
of Sir Casimir, might be altogether another: the 
former occurrence admitted of no farther inquiry 
or investigation—but it was different with the 
latter, and he resolved that he would lose no time 
in the morning in satisfying himself upon this 
second point. 

He lay upon his couch revolving all these things 
in his mind, and repeating over and over again the 
verses which had floated so melodiously upon his 
ear. The signification of the various salient points 
of the mystical rhythm was unmistakable; and line 
by line did he scan the poem with all the solemn 
fervour of one who felt that the accomplishment of 
a particular destiny depended entirely on himself, 
He was a Knight of the French Order of St. Michael, 
and in the lists the King had bidden him consider 
himself a member of St. Andrew’s Order likewise. 
At the tournament at Versailles Sir Gilles De Veri- 
court, one of the noblest palndins of France, had 
been ynhorsed and vanquished by his spear. A 
hero the world already considered him, while the 
name of Fitz-Allan which he bore was not his own, 
and his ancestral name was lost to him, perhaps for 
ever. Thus circumstanced, and in consequence of 
the decrees of the Black Parliament fulminated 
against his family, his was indeed a ‘heritage otf 
shame: but was he not creating for himself a re- 
nown entirely his own, by his good sword and his 
lance? He had conquered the Douglas in fair 
fight; and the estates of the deceased Sir Witliam 
Douglas on the banks of the rivers Liddel and Her- 
mitage, in Teviotdale, and in Eskdale, were ap- 
parently within his grasp. Was he, in obedience to 
the injunctive words of the vision, to stretch out his 
hand, despite all considerations, and take posses- 
sion of the deceased warrior’s bequeathments ?—did 
it not seem as if the crowning hopes of his destiny 
depended upon thus acting? If he asserted his 
right and claimed those estates, and if he brooked 
not the wrong which would disposscss him—if he 
proved strenuous in his purpose thus to aggrandise 
himself,—then, and then only, might he aspire tothe 
hand of Albertina !—then, and then only, in the 
figurative language of the poem, would the virgin 
rose of Roslin be twined with the laurels gained by 
his own heroism ! 4 

These were the readings of the prophetic lines ; 
and while in one sense they inspired the rapture of 
hope, yet in another sense they bewildered the 
einen mind as to the mode in which it was all to 

e accomplished. At length he said to himself, “ It 
is vain and useless for me to perplex myself with 
conjectures! If it be heaven’s purpose to smile 
upon me, the same supernal power which thus sent 
the vision for my encouragement, will by its own 
inscrutable means coi the circumstances requi- 
site for the realization of everything. It theretore 
remains for me to seize upon those circumstances<+- 
tobe daunted by no dangers—but amidst all per- 
plexities to keep the one point steadily in view, at 
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. the same time resolutely pursuing my pathway to- 


Wards it !” 

Sleep stole upon Sir Fleming’s eyegin the midst 
of his reflections ; and it was a balmy slumber in 
which he became wrapped. When he awoke in the 
morning, he experienced a lightness of heart, an 
elasticity of mind, a strength of purpose, and a con- 
fidence in himself which produced influences acting 
as it were npon his physical nature. His counte- 
nance was animated—there was a manly decision in 
his look ; and without conceit, vanity, or pride, his 
whole bearing seemed to have experienced a tran- 
sition from the fiery reckless impetuosity of youth 
to the more sedate and calm determination of man- 
hood. Morally, he was likewise changed—or 
rather, we should say, improved. He felt that in a 
few hours he had grown wiser as if by the expe- 
riences of several years ; and there was something 
within him which seemed to make him aware that 
the recklessness of youthful impulses had given 
place to @ more manly sagacity. 

'Maving accomplished his toilet, Sir Fleming de- 
scended from his apartment; and in the pessage 
leading to the room where the morning meal was 
to be served up, he found Sir Casimir D'Este con- 
templating with a warrior’s admiration an admirably 
wrought suit of armour which stood upon a pedes- 
tal. Warm were the greetings betwixt the elder 
Knight and the younger one; and after the inter- 
change of the usual morning compliments, Flem- 
ing said, “Then it appears that you slept well, 
Sir Casimir, and that you enjoyed an unbroken 
slumber ?” 

“Yes, my young friend,” responded the Teutonic 
Knight: “from the instant that my head touched 
the pillow until an hour ago, did sleep seal mine 
eyes. It is my habit to slumber well and soundly 
when opportunity serves: for who can tell in this 
troubled world how soon stirring adventures may 
transpire to produce nights of activity instead of 
slumber ?” 

“True, Sir Casimir,” said Fitz-Allan, who had< 
been gazing stéadily upon the Teutonic Knight’s 
countenance, which continued perfectly calm. “ Yet 
methought that I heard some one stirring just 
before midnight in the neighbourhood of your 
chamber——’ 

‘Indeed ?” said the Knight carelessly. “It as- 
suredly was not myself whom you heard; for lon 
before midnight sleep had overtaken me—and as 
have already told you, it was interrupted not.” 

Sir Fleming was now convinced that it was not 
Sir Casimir D’Este, in the actual flesh and blood, 
whom he had seen in the subterranean, and that 
therefore the apparition of that form must have 
been as mach a vision as that of the white-clad lady 
herself. Yet the impression was strong on his mind 
that the form wore the similitude of the Teutonic 
Knight; and therefore he was smitten with the idea 
that the destiny of this warrior was in some myste- 
rious and inscrutable manner connected with his 
own. How this might be he coald not conceive: 
but he felt that preternatural circumstances were 
interweaving themselves with his own fortunes— 
he resolved to abstain from bewilaering himself 
with conjectures—but to abandon as it were the 
bark of his career to the unseen tide which was 
floating it onward and to the invisible winds which 
were fanning its sails. 

After breakfast he found himself for a few 
minutes alone with his sister Margaret. 

‘Our conversation, my dear brother,” she said, 
“was yesterday eae interrupted by the sudden 
return of the Earl and Albertina to the drawing- 
room. Doubtless you have since reflected on all that 
had passed between us?” 








“YT have reflected, Margaret, — profoundly re- 
flected !” answered the young Knight. “I see that 
there is a crisis in one’s fortunes which, according 
to the decision that is taken, may influence the 
whole of one’s after-career !” 

‘True, my dear brother !—true!” said Margaret 
energetically. ‘And what is your decision ?—for 
you are now experiencing such a crisis as that 
whereof you speak ?” 

“If it be possible, Margaret—if circumstances 
can by any probability so combine themselves, that 
in honour to myself, in safety for you, and without 
hazard to the security of our noble benefactor who 
has been to us as a father—if in such a way, my 
dear sister, I may claim and take possession of the 
broad lands and the proud castle bequeathed to me 
by the Knight of Liddesdale, I assuredly shall not 
reject the recompense which the deceased warrior 
intended me to earn as the champion of his cause.” 

It was with the light of a firm décision in the 
large clear dark eyes, and with a kindred glow 
upon the handsome countenance, that the young 
Fitz-Allan thus spoke. Margaret gazed upon him 
with an enthusiastic admiration: her nobly hand- 
some form literally quivered with delight, and her 
voice vibrated with joy, as she threw her arms 
about his neck, exclaiming, “ Well done, my brave 
and gallant brother! Now thou art worthy of 
thyself!—worthy of the lofty renown which you 
have already won! But tell me—how do you mean 
to proceed ? 

“We will first await the promised communi- 
cations from Melrose,” responded the youth. ‘If 
they be suggestive of some course favourable to my 
views, we may trust to the Abbot’s wisdom and we 
will adgpt them. If otherwise, it will then be 
needful that we hold fresh counsel with the Karl of 
Caithness, and my proceedings shall be regulated 
accordingly.” 

A little more conversation passed between the 
brother and sister; and then their discourse was 
interrupted by the entrance of the Teutonic Knight, 
who came to bid them a temporary farewell—for he 
was about to leave Roslin Castle and proceed to 
Edinbargh. He however intimated that his sojourn 
in the capital would not be protracted to any 
lengthy period, and that when the business that 
took him thither should be completed, it was his 
intention of again availing himself of the hospitalities 
of Roslin. It was with the utmost kindness that he 
took his leave of the brother and sister, who little 
suspected that it was their own uncle that thus 
displayed so much affectionate interest on their 
behalt. They descended into the court-yard to 
witness the Knight’s departure: the Earls of Caith- 
ness and Bassentyne, as well as the Lady Albertina, 
were already there; and Sir Casimir D’Este bade 
them all farewell with the assurance that he should 
esteem the interval a long one until he could rejoin 
them within the same hospitable walls. 

Upwards of a fortnight now passed away; and 
in the meanwhile a second communication was re- 
ceived from the Abbot of Melrose, desiring that 
patience might still be exercised in reference to the 
subject of his former letter, as certain delays had 
arisen which prevented the holy father from enter- 
ing into particulars so speedily as he had at first 
hoped and intended. Sir Fleming was constrained 
by prudence to submit to this procrastination ; and 

rgaret uttered not a syllable indicative of im- 
patience. ~ 

But during this a of something more than a 
fortnight, the young Earl of Bassentyne had more 
than once been led to look into the depths of his 
own heart, and question himself relative to the true 
nature of the feelings which had found a plact there. 
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He could not disguise from himself that while be | 


interest on behalf of Alber- 
tina, yet that it was Margaret who had inspired him 
with a sentiment of love. Be it borne in mind that 
this was no acquaintance simply of the three weeks 
which had dated since the young Earl’s arrival at 
the castle; but in his boyhood he had known them 
and he had been their frequent playmate. Looking 
back to those times, he recalled a thousand little 
incidents which proved to him that even then he had 
given the preference to Margaret; and now he found 
that this preference was perpetuated and that it had 
expanded into love. When he thus comprehended 
the channel in which his affections were flowing, he 
resolved, as an honourable young man, to act with 
that promptitude and decision which circumstances 
seemed to demand: he could no longer allow the 
Earl of Caithness to suppose that he was the willing 
suitor for the hand of Albertina. It had moreover 
struck him that Albertina and Fleming secretly loved 
each other, and he was rejoiced at the idea, as if it 
should prove to be the case, he felt that it would 
materially alleviate the difficulties of his own posi- 
tion. Were it not for the sort of engagement which 
subsisted between himself and the Harl o Caithness 
that he should espouse the Lady Albertina, he would 
not have precipitated matters nor have sought an 
opportunity of declaring himself to Margaret: he 
would have paid his addresses to the latter for a 
longer period, and would have extended his suit to 
an interval that was more becoming and proper cre 
he declared it. But he felt that in existing circum- 
stances explanations could not be too speedily en- 
tered upon. 

But in the meanwhile he had not openly shown 
any marked preference for Margaret Fitz-Allan. He 
had continued so to divide his attentions between the 
two ladies, that they assumed the aspect of the 
pruper courtesies bestowed by a guest, with nothing 
pointed nor conspicuous in them. Yet with the in- 
stinct of a loving heart, he felt convinced that he 
was not an object of indifference to Margaret. 
Occasionally, on bending a furtive look upon her, 
he had unexpectedly encountered her gaze; and 
there was a tell-tale significancy in the manner in 
which her dark eyes were instantaneously cast down 
and in the blush which mantled upon her cheeks. 
When he took her hand on greeting her in the 
morning or on bidding her “good night” when the 
hour for retiring came—or when he assisted her to 
mount her palfrey for riding or hawking excursions 
—he felt that hand tremble in his own, and a secret 
sympathy made him aware that the thrill which the 
contact sent to his own heart was reciprocally felt. 
In a word, the thousand little indications of love 
which are perceptible to those who thus love, but 
which pass unnoticed by others who are present, had 
inspired Roland with the hope and the belief that 
his suit would not be unacceptable to the superb 
and handsome Margaret. 

The Earl of Caithness entertained not the slight- 
est suspicion of the different channels in which 
flowed the affections of the young peopla That the 
Karl of Bassentyne paid no marked attentions to 
Albertina scarcely strack him, and assuredly did not 
trouble him; for if he thought of it at all, he attri- 
buted it to diffidence on Roland’s part, or else on the 
other hand to a manly abstention from what might 
scem to be the sentimentality of a boy-lover. In- 
deed, that the Earl of Caithness should entertain this 
latter notion, was perhaps the more natural, inasmuch 
as Roland was five-and twenty years of age, and 
had therefore arrived at years of complete discretion 
fee eriod of life when a manly sedateness begins 
to su due the impetuosity of youth. While thus 
speaking of Roland, we may remind the reader that 


entertained a brother! 
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he has already been hastily glanced at as a fine, tall, 
handsome, dark-haired young man. We may now 
add that he had well-formed features, an intel- 
ligent countenance, and a noble frankness in his 
looks. Contrary to the usual custom of the age, he 
wore no beard: but a moustache relieved his face 
from an air of youthfulness and of effeminacy. His 
manners were polished: his bearing, without affecta- 
tion, was that of a courtly noble. In a word, pos- 
sessed of a handsome person, a proud title, vast 
riches, and immense estates, he was in every way 
calculated to win the regards of such a mind as 
Margaret’s, which was impassioned in its feelings and 
which cherished the loftiest ambition. 

Returning to the immediate thread of our narra- 
tive, we must proceed to state that the Earl of 
Bassentyne, in pursuance of the considerations 
already specified, determined to seek an opportu- 
nity of declaring his love to Margaret Fitz-Allan. 
When once a lover thus makes up his mind, the 
opportunity which is sought fails not to present 
itselfgspeedily. So it was in the present instance. 
The Karl of Caithness was one forenoon occupied 
in directing some repairs to be made to the bridge 
across the glen—Fleming and Albertina were walk- 
ing together in the pleasure-grounds attached to 
the Castle—but Margaret had remained in the 
usual sitting-apartment. Was it that she herself 
felt anxious to bring matters to a crisis with Roland 
of Bassentyne ?—was it that she, with the instinct 
of woman, penetrated his desire to obtain an op- 
portunity of declaring his passion? Aud was she 
now secking to furnish it? It might be so: for she 
was calculating and astute, worldly-minded and sel- 
fish, although her true disposition was concealed 
beneath the elegancies of manner, the graces of 
bearing, and the general art of dissimulation which 
with her was natural. 

The young Earl, having first sought Margaret in 
the pleasure-grounds, and on hearing from her 
brother Fleming that she was indoors, hastened 
with beating heart to the room where he hoped 
to find her;—and there she was, apparently occu- 
pied with some embroidery, and looking as if she 
little anticipated any interruption at the moment. 
But when the door opened and Roland entered tha 
room, the warm blood mantled to her cheeks—her 
dark eyes, after flashing their light upon him, were 
instantaneously bent down ; and never in his esti- 
mation had she seemed more handsome or more 
worthy of becoming his Countess than at that instant! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ROLAND AND MARGARET. 


Ir Margaret Fitz-Allan on the present occasion ap- 
peared handsomer than ever in the eyes of the Earl 
of Bassentyne, he himself shone not less advanta- 
geously to the view of the damsel. The heightened 
colour was likewise upon his own cheeks; and his 
fine expressive eyes sparkled with hope as he ac- 
costed her. There was no boyish timidity in his 
manner; but there was a manly dignity and confi- 
dence in his demeanour, mingled with a courtly ele- 
gance, which well became the high born and opulent 
Scottish peer. Margaret, quickly recovering her 
self-possession, saw the necessity of assuming an as- 
pect as if she were utterly unsuspicious of the motive 
for which he now sought her; and she said in a gay 
lively tone, “ What, my lord! have you no occupa- 
tion for this firenoon? Is your steed left pawing 
the ground impatiently in his stable? and is there 
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ho diversion for which the Earl of Caithness or my 
brother would rejoice in your companjonship ?” 

“ Beautiful Margaret,” replied the young noble- 
man, with a look of tender significancy, ‘“ how could 
I better employ myself than by seeking your pre- 
sence and soliciting the pleasure of an hour's con- 
fidential discourse with you ?” 

“Oh, truly, my lord!” she exclaimed, with an 
air of the frankest gaiety, “if you desire to study 
how birds and flowers may be embroidered on this 
satin, I shall cheerfully give you a lesson :”—and 
she smiled so as to display the brilliancy of her 
faultless teeth. 

“Full well, Margaret, do I appreciate all your 
accomplishments,” rejoined the Earl; “and no one 
understands or admires them more than ,wmyself. 
But let the embroidery rest there for the present: 
I would tain press the fair hand which otherwise 
might be bestowing its skill upon the satin.” 

hus speaking he took the damsel’s hand and car- 
ried it to his lips. Margaret rose irom her seat, tor 
her heart was now fiuttering violently with the rap- 
turous emotions that were excited within her by 
this fulfilment of the hope which she had entertained ; 
for she saw that Roland was about to seck her as 
his bride. 

“May I claim this fair hand?” he asked, in a 
low gentle voice, at the same time bending upon 
her a look of ineffable tenderness: ‘“ may I entertain 
the bepe that the Earl of Bassentyne is not alto- 
gether an object of indifference to the beautiful 
Margaret Fitz-Allan, and that she will consent to 
share his titles and his fortunes? Woul1 that the 
first were loftier and that the last were ampler; for 
were I a crowned King, it would rejoice me to lay 
my diadem at your tect !” 

“‘ My lord,” said Margaret, in a tremulous tone, 
as she gently withdrew her hand, “methought that 
your heart was devoted to her whom I love as a 
sister—the Lady Albertina !” 

“The Lady Albertina,” replied the Earl, “ is at 
this moment in the company of him whom she loves, 
and whose heart I believe is equally devoted to her. 
You, Margaret, who must be in your brother’s con- 
fidence——” 

“Yes, my lord,” she softly interrupted him: “it 
were a pitiful affectation on my own part, as well as 
an act of untruthfulness, to pretend ignorance of the 
love which my brother cherishes for the daughter 
of the Earl of Caithness. But the Earl him- 
self——” 

“Must be dealt frankly with!” exclaimed Ro- 
land: “his lordship must be disabused of the ideas 
which he has entertained in reference to myself! 
Albertina possesses not my heart: and even if it 
were otherwise, she has not a heart to bestow upon 
me. It is you, Margaret, whom I love—you whose 
hand I peck you only whom I will lead to the 
altar! The Earl ot Caithness is just and gencrous 
—he is a kind father and a magnanimous friend—he 
seeks only the happiness of those in whom he is in- 
terested. Believe me, dearest Margaret, if from 
your lips I receive the assent which will infuse bliss 
into my soul, all will progress favourably and well! 
We are not strangers to cach other—ours is not an 
acquaintance of yesterday: in our younger years 
were we friends and playmates: and now I feel— 
Oh! believe me I feel that even then the sentiment 
of love was germinating in my heart! Say, then, 
Margaret—think you that as Countess of Bassentyne 
» you can be happy ?” 

The damsel bent upon the young Earl a look. that 
was eloquently expressive of an affirmative; and 
of her own accord she gave him her hand. Again 
he pressed it to his lips—but this time with even a 
more fervid rapture than before, as he exclaimed, 
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“Hear me, beloved Margaret, while I pledge my 
faith and honour, as a nobleman and a knight, that 
henceforth thine happiness shall be mine only study 
—that thee only will I wed—and that whatsoever 
may betide, thine image only shall occupy my 
heart! Speak to me, dearest Margaret, in a similar 
strain !—give me the betrothing pledge which may 
inspire me with fullest confidence gail enable me to 
look upon thee as mine own!” 

“ Roland,” replied the damsel, now for the first 
time addressing him by his Christian name since the 
days when they were playmates together, “ with 
equal truth and sinccrity do I pledge myself unto 
thee! Thee only will I wed—and thine image only 
shall occupy my heart!” 

An exclamation of joy burst from the lips of the 
Earl of Bassentyne; and drawing a ring from his 
finger, he placed it on the hand o: Margaret. From 
one of her own taper fingers she likewise drew a 
ring, which she proffered to Roland; and these 
pledges being exchanged, their betrothal was com- 
plete. Then he strained her to his breast, and im- 
printed kisses upon her moist lips and upon her 
blushing cheeks. 

The lovers remained in conversation together,— 
indulging in that discourse which is so sweet when 
following upon a mutual avowal of affection, and 
when the future is tinted with that roseate hue over 
which no cloud of mistrust or uncertainty flings ite 
shade. But suddenly they were startled by an un- 
usual bustle in the castle—persons hurrying to and 
fro in the court-yard and speaking in loud and ex- 
cited tones. They instantly became aware that 
something must have occurred; and they were 
about to issue from the room to ascertain what it 
might b&8, when the door was thrown open, and Hep- 
burn the steward rushed in with dismay and con- 
sternation upon his countenance. 

‘What is it, Hepburn ?” demanded both Roland 
and Margaret, as if speaking in the same breath. 

“The Earl—my master—my much-loved lord——” 
and the steward gasped for further utterance. 

“ Speak, speak, Hepburn!” exclaimed Margaret: 
“what has happened tu his lordship? The blessed 
Saints grant that no accident-——” 

At this moment the voice of Fleming Fitz-Allan 
was heard shouting in the court-yard, “To horse! 
to horse! Where is the Earl of Bassentyne ?” 

“Tere!” cried the nobleman, throwing open the 
casement which looked upon that court-yard. “I 
come, my friend, for whatsoever service my presence 
may be needed! What is it, Hepburn? Speak 
quick !” 

“The Earl, my lord,” replied the steward, “has 
becn seized upon and carried off by the followers of 
the Douglas !” 

“Qh, this is indecd terrible!” exclaimed Mar- 
garct. ‘Away, Roland !—away to the rescue!” 

A moment’s pressure of her hand, and the Earl of 
Bassentyne was the next instant rushing down the 
staircase to join those who were mustering in the 
court-yard., In the vestibule he met three or tour 
female domestics who were bearing the inanimate 
form of Albertina: but he tarried not a moment— 
for his services would be in this case unavailing, and 
they were moreover needed elsewhere. Albertina 
was borne in a deep swoon to her chamber, where 
Margaret was immcdiatcly in readiness to minister 
unto her; and while adopting the requisite measures 
to bring her back to consciousness, she learnt from 
the attendant damsels sufficient to make her aware 
of what had happened. | 

As we have already stated, the Earl of Caithness 
was occupied that forenoon in superintending certain 
repairs that were being made to the stone »ridge 
across the glen to the entrance of the castle. There 
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were some dozen workmen engaged in the task; and 
during an interval when his supervision was not im- 
mediately required, the Earl rambled to a little dis- 
tance on the side of the glen facing the rock on 
which the fortalice stood. All of a sudden between 
twenty and thirty of the Borderers, armed to the 
teeth and mounted on horseback, rushed forth from 
the thick wood in which they had been concealed, 
and surrounded the Earl. His sword flashed from 
its sheath—but he was instantaneously ovérpowered, 
bound, and placed upon a horse that had hitherto 
been led, and which was no doubt provided for some 
such purpose as that we are describing. The men 
‘who were at work upon the bridge, rushed forward, 
armed with their mattocks and spades, to the suc- 
cour of their master: but it was too late. They 
were on foot—the Borderers were mounted; and 
urging their steeds to a gallop, they disappeared 
with their prisoner along the winding road which 


ascended amidst the dense woods on the acclivity of | Margaret 


the glen. For an instant the party appeared upon 
the summit, and then they again vanished from the 
view as they sped down the slope leading to the plain. 
The tidings of the outrage had been quéckly con- 
veyed to the castle: Fleming Fitz-Allan and Alber- 
tina, returning from their walk in the pleasure- 
grounds, were at the moment traversing the court- 
yard; and the etfect produced upon the lovely 
damsel has been already seen. Fleming consigned 
her to the care of her maidens, and at once gave 
orders for the male dependants of the establishment 
to muster for the purpose of pursuit. 

The horses were soon brought forth —the lieu- 
tenant Kvudman displayed his accustomed activity in 
marshalling a number of the Earl’s retainere—those 
of Lord Bassentyne were equally prompt in making 
their preparations— and in a very few minutcs a 
party of some sixty men, headed hy Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan, Roland, and the lieutenant Redman, 
galloped across the stone bridge and thundered up 
the ascent on the opposite side of the glen. 7s 

When Albertina returned to consciousness, it was 
only to awaken from the happiness of oblivion to 
plunge into the wildest paroxysms of grief. She 
threw herself into the arms of Margaret, upon whose 
bosom she wept copiously ; and then she gave way 
to the most passionate lamentations, Margaret, 
though of a selfish disposition, was however far from 
being so callous as to remain unaffected by the dire 
calamity which had occurred: she loved the Earl as 
u benefactor, and she deeply loved Albertina. She 
was smitten with affliction for the outrage committed 
ayainst the former: she said all she could to soothe 
aud console the latter. 

‘“* Alas, my poor father!” murmured Albertina, in 
a broken voice; “ what dreadiul fate is in store for 
thee? I tremble—Oh! I tremble !—for thou hast 
drawn down upon thine head the vengeance of the 
Black Douglas!—and the vengeance of a Douglas 
is terrible!” 

‘“‘ Let us hope, dearest Albertina,” said Margaret, 
“ that the pursuing party will overtake the Borderers. 
From the intelligence which has reached us, it is 
certain that the party of our friends is more nume- 
rous than the lawless horde of the Douglas: and 
thus if there should be a fight, the result is beyond 
all doubt! Console yourself therefore, my beloved 
Albertina !” 

“Oh, Margaret!” murmured the sobbing and 
weeping girl, ‘ my heart is filled with the sorest mis- 
givings; for, I repeat, the vengeance of a Douglas 
is terrible! Have we not heard how the Knight of 
Liddesdale starved to death in his Castle of Hermi- 
tage ths brave Sir Alexander Ramsay years agone? 
—and did not that Knight himself’ perish the other 
day frum the assassin-blows dealt him by his kins- 


man the Earl? Oh, Margaret! I shudder—I shudder 
when I thinkeof all these things !”—and the afflicted 
young lady trembled as if under the influence of an 
ice-chill. 

Margaret likewise shuddered ; for she knew fall 
well that Albertina’s apprehensions were far from 
being unfounded. The idea of vengeance was ever 
8 terrible association with the name of Douglas: 
no scion of that family was ever known to forgive 
an injury or to neglect the means of chastising an 
offender. The Earl of Caithness had become the 
trustee and executor on behalf of the deceased 
Knight of Liddesdale; and this circumstance, even 
if there were no other considerations, was regarded 
by the two young ladies as quite sufficient to render 
him an®object of hatred on the part of the unscru- 
pulous Earl of Douglas. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, if Albertina were so passionately afflicted b 
the calamity which had overtaken her father—or if 
itz-Allan were compelled to admit 
within herself that the case was most grave and 
serious, and that the life of the Earl of Caithness 
perhaps depended upon the success of the pursuing 
party that had gone forth to his succour. 

The gentlest dispositions are often those which 
in certain circumstances give way to the wildest 
paroxysms of oe s—and so it was now with Alber- 
tina Roslin. Margarct, who was stronger-minded, 
was the first to recover a sufficient degree of self- 
possession for the purpose of serious deliberation ; 
and she thought within herself that she ought not 
to remain idle there in so grave an emergency. 
The Borderers might outstrip the pursuing P — 
which was indeed most seriously to be apprehended, 
considering the start which the former had of the 
latter. The latter might moreover find themselves 
at default by losing the track taken by the others; 
and thus the Earl of Caithness might become the 
inmate of a dungeon before his friends could even 
ascertain to which of the several strongholds pos- 
sessed by the Black Douglas the unfortunate noble- 
man had been consigned as a captive. Therefore 
Margaret was unwilling to leave the Earl’s safety 
to a single chance—namely, success on the part of 
the pursuers. She thought that something else 
should be done, so that measures might be set on 
foot to meet any emergency; and with the natural 
vigour of her mind she speedily resolved upon the 
adoption of a particular course. 

‘Compose yourselt, dearest Albertina,” she said ; 
“for tears and lamentations will avail nothing ; but 
we should look about us and see whether there be 
not duties which we have now to perform.” 

“Yes, Margaret—you speak well and wisely,” 
said Albertina, hastily wiping her eyes. ‘ What 
can we do ?—Oh, tell me what we can do on behalf 
of him whom we both so much love!” 

“The King of Scotland,” replied Margaret em- 
phatically, “has recently been the guest of the Earl 
of Caithness within these walls; and at parting he 

ledged his royal friendship to your noble father. 
But even apart from that vow which he thus made, 
he is bound to vindicate the majesty of the law, 
protect those who are outraged, and punish the 
outrager. I will at once repair to. Edinburgh—I 
will seek the King—I will throw myself upon my 
knees before him-—and I will alike demand and im- 
plore his immediate interference in this case! No 
time is to be lost—and we must not trust to the 
chapter of accidents to ensure your father’s 
safety !” : 

“Margaret,” said Albertina, with a degree of 
composure which surprised her friend, and with an 
amount of dignity which she seldom displayed, 
“ accept my sinccrest thanks for your wise sugges- 
tion and sisterly protler: but I will go to Edinburgh ! 
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It is for me to plead my father’s cause in the pre- 
sence of our King!” ¢ 
“No, Albertina,” rejoined Margaret ; “the proper 
lace for the heiress of Roslin is Roslin Castle itself! 
he deadly feud is but too evidently proclaimed by 
the Black Douglas against the house of Caithness ; 
and who can tell but that a beleaguering force of the 
fierce Borderers may assemble arvund Roslin? In 
the absence of their lord and master, the retainers 
on the Roslin domain will look to that chief's 
daughter for countenance and encouragement. I 
see, Albertina, that you are now equal to the pre- 
sent emergency. Issue your mandates that Hep- 


attended by her maid, and by the youngest of the 
armed retainers so that he might have the appear- 
ance of a page, she set out for the palace. 

The Holyrood House of the present day is not 
the Holyrood Abbey of which we are now writing: 
it occupies the same site, but it is not the same 
structure. The Abbey to which our history refers 
was razed to the ground by the English invaders in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, with the ex- 
ception ofthe nave of the church, which alone sur- 
vived the conflagration, and was subsequently used 
as a chapel. A spacious and a noble building was 
the Abbey,—having numerous courts or quad- 


burn may assemble those who owe feudal service to | rangles, surrounded by cloisters, and with extensive 


their lord, your noble father; and suffer me to re- 
pair without delay to the capital and lay everything 
before the King.” 

“ Be it as you say, dearest Margaret,” replied Al- 
bertina. 


errand! Rest assured that in your absence I shall | 


fulfil my duty as a chicftain’s daughter.” 


she speedily assumed her travelling-attire and made 
preparations for the journey which she was about to 


undertake to Edinburgh. In the meanwhile her | 


palfrey was caparisoned; and horses were likewise 
gotten in readiness for the female dependant whom 


{ 
she purposed to take with her, and four armed re- 
i 


tainers who were to accompany her as an escort. 


She bade farewell to Albertina and set out upon ; 


her expedition. Thus, in less than two hours after 
the pursuing party had crossed the stone bridge, 
Margaret Fitz- Allan and her little escort were like- 
wise traversing that viaduct. The distance to 
Edinburgh was, as we have already stated, merely 
about seven miles; and thus between three and 
four o'clock in the afternoon Margaret entered the 
capital, 

We should observe that Sir Casimir D'Este, when 
taking his departure from Roslin upwards of a fort- 
night back, had intimated where he purposed to re-* 
side in Edinburgh—for indeed he had been recom- 
mended to a particular hostelry by the Earl of 
Caithness himself. It was therefore to this hostelry 
that Margaret inquired her way; and on arriving 
there, she at once asked for the Teutonic Knight. 
But to her disappointment she learnt that Sir Casi- 
mir D'Este had departed on the preceding day, 
accompanied hy his squire Jassent; and the land- 
lord of the Golden Falcon—for such was the name 
of the hostelry—knew not whither the travellers 
were gone. 

“Jt is however sure, lady, that he will return 

shortly,” addcd the host; “ for the worshipful Knight 
has left his mail-trunks in my keeping; and he, 
moreover intimated that his absence would not 

extend beyond a few days. If it will please you 

to await the good Knight’s return—or if you have 

other business to keep you in our fair city of Idin- 

burgh—you will find no more comfortable quarters 

than at the sign of the Golden Falcon,—though I 

say it who should perhaps be the last to blow the 

trumpet of mine own house.” 

Margaret had already decided upon adopting the 
course which the landlord sugyested; and she was 
speedily installed with her maid in apartments 
that were sufficiently comfortable—while the tour 
male retainers were consigned to a different portion 
of the establishment. On questioning the landlord, 
the enterprising young lady learnt that the King 
was at Holyrood; and she resolved to lose no time 
in seeking an interview with his Majesty. She 
accordingly proceeded to make the requisite changes 
in her toilet ; she apparelled herself rather with neat- 


| 
Margaret hastened to her own chamber, ehere | 


"Abbey, and placed in his hands a silver cross, or 
-rood, aSga proof of heaven’s recognition of his 
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pleasure-grounds attached. It was then altogether 
@ monastic establishment, and bore not the designa- 
tion of a palace. It had its mitred abbot and its 
brotherhood of monks: it likewise had its prison for 


‘“Go!—and may heaven speed your | criminals,—but its altar served as a sanctuary for 


whomsoever a dread of the law drove thither to 
seck such refuge. Tradition declared that an angel 
had appeared to King David I, the founder of the 


picty; and that this cross, on being assigned to the 
chapel of the newly established institution, origi- 
nated the name of Holyrood. The rood was taken 
by King David Il —the monarch who figures in 
our tale—when he set out on the expedition which 
terminated with the overthrow at Nevill’s Cross; 
and there the holy relic fell into the hands of the 
English, by whom it was carefully preserved for a 
long time afterwards in the cathedral of Durham. 

Although the Abbey of Holyrood was not a royal 
palace, yet King David IIL occasionally occupied 
apartments there, by leave and license of the 
reverend superior. When in the capital his general 
abode was however at the Castle: but in the present 
instance he was making one of the few exceptions 
to that rule by sojourning within the walls of the 
ecclesiastie establishment. All the suites of rooms 
surrounding the first quadrangle had been placed at 
the royal disposal; and it was with this quadrangle 
that the main entrance immediately communicated. 

There the King was holding his court; and the 
rigour of monastic regulations which excluded 
females from admission within the walls, was 
suspended in deference to Majesty. Thus, on pre- 
senting herself at the gates of the Abbey, Marga- 
ret’s request to be admitted to an audience of the 
King excited no surprise,—though in the grantng 
of it some little difhiculty was raised. It was then 
five o’clock in the evening: his Majesty had only 
just risen from the banqueting-tauble, where he had 
been entertaining the nobles attached to his person; 
and he had retired to an apartment to listen to the 
strains of his favourite ininstrels. It was therefore 
scarcely possible, said the lay-brother who officiated 
as porter at the entrance, to disturb his Majesty at 
such an hour; fur the usual period of granting 
audiences to persons ou public or private business 
was between nine and eleven in the forenoon. 

“Yet if it be-possible to convey this request to 
his Grace,” said Margaret, in the most urgent tone, 


“T shall ever hold myself grateful unto you. It is 
perhaps a matter of life and death, vorarding one of 


the noblest peers of Scotland.” 

“In this case, lady,” replied the lay-brother, 
who, being a young man, contemplated the hand- 
some ary ga with no inconsiderable degree of 
interest, “I will forthwith ascertain what can be 
done. Step into my lodge for a few moments; so 
that you and this bashful following-muid may be 
beyond the gaze of those flaunting varlets of royal 


ness than with richness, at the same time that her ; pages who are already thronging at the door of the 


garb bespuke her to be a gentlewoman. 
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Margaret, her damsel, and her male follower ac- 
cordingly entered the porter’s lodge, while the lay- 
brother proceeded to communicate the request to 
the senior page in waiting. This official deemed it 
absolutely necessary in the first instance to know 
the lady’s name in order that he might mention it 
to the King; and this point having been ascertained 
by the friendly disposed lay-brother, the page as- 
cended to the apartment to which the monerch had 
retired some half hour previously. 

His Majesty—who had partaken with tolerable 
freedom of the gencrous juice of the grape, though 
he was very far from being intoxicated—was loung- 
ing indolently upon a species of elongated settle or 
sofa, listening with half-closed eyes to the melody 
and the metrical chant of his three favourite 
harpers. Qn beholding the entrance of the page, 
the King demanded somewhat impatiently, “ How 
now, Cochrane? Is my privacy thus to be intruded 
upon at an hour when you know I would be 
alone ?” 

‘‘ May it please your Grace,” replied Cochrane, 
who was a genteel-looking but sedate man of about 
five-and-thirty, “a young lady has so earnestly 
craved an audience of your Highness, touching and 
concerning certain grave matters in which @he life of 
a nobleman is involved——” 

“A truce to the tale of a nobleman !” exclaimed 
the King, starting up from his indolent posture, and 
opening his expressive blue eyes quite wide as if all 
in a moment he had thus the power to shake off his 
drowsiness ; “ but tell me more of the young lady. 
Hath she the advantage of bcauty as well as youth- 
fulness ? und what name doth she bear?” 

‘The eye, my liege,” replied Cochrane, “has sel- 
dom settled upon a handsomer countenance is 

‘“‘ Say you so ?” ejaculated David : and he*at once 
made a sign for his minstrels to retire. “ But her 
name ?” 

“Tt is one Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan,” an- 
swered Cochrane, “who entreats an audience of 
your Grace ?” 

An expression of mingled joy and surprise ap- 
peared upon the King’s countenance, as he ex- 
claimed, “ By St. Andrew! the very damsel whose 
image was uppermost in my thoughts as those harp- 
ing rhymesters were describing the heroine of their 
own metrical romance! Let the fair applicant be 
admitted. But comes she alone ?” 

“ With a serving-maid and an armed page, as it 
would seem, sire,” rejoined Cochrane. 

“Then let the serving-maid and the armed page 
remain where they are,” at once ejaculated the 
King ; “and give their mistress to understand that 
it is contrary to all courtly rules for her to enter 
thus attended into the presence of Royalty. And 
hark you, Mastcr Cochrane! Take heed that there 
be not a leer upon the countenanccs of those inso- 
lent underlings of your’s who throng in the vesti- 
bule, at the moment when the beauteous Margaret 
passes through it. On the contrary, see that she be 
treated with all deference and respect!” 

Cochrane bowed and withdrew; and when the 
King was alone, he said to himself, “ ’Tis strange 
that she should come at the very moment I was 
thinking of her!—though for that matter I have me- 
ditated upon her saperb charms often and often 
during the fortnight or upwards that has elapsed 
since’ I beheld her at Roslin Castle. Yes—by St. 
Andrew! she is gloriously handsome !—and me- 
thinks there is a cortain wickedness in those fine 
flashing eyes of her’s. But ah! she comes !” 

The door was thrown open, and Margaret Fitz- 
Allan was ushered into the presence of the King. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 


® 
ALBERTINA. 


THE circumstances of our narrative now require 
that we should shift the attention of our readers to 
incidents that on this same afternoon were taking 
place elsewhere ; and for this purpose we must re- 
turn to Roslin Castle. 

Immediately after the departure of Margaret, the 
Lady Albertina Roslin showed that she was deter- 
mined to fulfil the promise made to her friend, and 
ct with the energy becoming a chicftain’s daughter. 
She had dried her tears—her lamentations were 
silenced ; and though her heart was still cruelly 
afflicted, yet she was now nerved with an heroic 
self-possession. Naturally modest, bashful, and 
timid, yet there was in her a sufficient degree of 
spirit to render her equal to the emergencies that 
were only too well calculated to give an impulse to 
that latent strength of mind. She now summoned 
Hepburn and issued her mandates with firmness, 
clearness, and decision. 

‘Let messengers go forth,” she said, “to sum- 
mon a sufficient number of my sire’s people for the 
defence of the castle in case of a still further de- 
velopment of the hostility of the Black Douglas. 
Let the pass-word be whispered to each vassal thus 
summoned : let the drawbridge be raised and the 
portcullis dropped ; and let only those enter who 
give the pass-word or who are otherwise known to 
be friends, Andon the summit of the Donjon let 
keen-eyed watchers be stationed, that at a glance 
they may sweep all the surrounding district and give 
us immediate notice of aught suspicious which ap- 
pears within the range of their vision.” 

‘“¢ All shall be done, lady,” replied Hepburn, “ ac- 
cording to your mandates.” 

Within the next two hours there were continuous 
arrivals of the feudal retainers now summoned to 
ewender service at the castle; and at the expiration of 
that interval upwards of a hundred men were under 
arms in the courtyard or on the ramparts. The 
watchers were likewise upon the Donjon—the draw- 
bridge was raised—the portcullis was lowered. The 
Lady Albertina, attended by her maids, passed 
round the ramparts and traversed the quadrangle, 
speaking kind words to the assembled vassals, and 
in all respects bearing her part as became a noble 
chieftain’s daughter. Her countenance was pale— 
but its expression was firm ; and her voice scarcely 
trembled as she spoke. Her nerves were strung to 
the extremest degree of tension: she was making 
efforts unnaturally powerful to maintain this settled 
firmness of demeanour: but she was compelled to 
admit within herself that not for many hours longer 
could she endure so severe a trial—she knew that 
the moment of reaction would comie, and that all her 
present fortitude must dissolve in a flood of pas- 
sionate weeping. As she stood upon the ramparts 
and looked with straining eyes across the glen in 
the hope of seeing Fleming Fitz Allan’s party re- 
turn, with some sign of success, such as a pennon or 
a kerchief waving—she felt as if the tortures of sus- 
pense must suddenly cause her courage to give way : 
but still she did her best to sustain it. 

It was now about five o’clock in the evening— 
the pursuing party had not returned—and Alber- 
tina’s uncertainty in respect to her father’s fate was 
every instant growing more and more intolerable. 
She retired from the ramparts to one of the sitting- 
apartments; and bidding her maidens leave her, 
she communed with herself, endeavouring to con- 
jure up every possible idea, hope, and circumstance 
that might be calculated to sustain her courage. 
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She had not been many minutes thus alone, when 


-one of her female dependants re-entered, with the 


intimation that a holy monk desired-an immediate 
interview with her lady Hie. Albertina ordered 
that he should be admitted into her presence; and 
the reverend visitor was accordingly conducted to 
the apartment. He was a man of middle age, with 
along flowing grizzled beard; and he had a stern 
decisiveness of look which would have perhaps 
better befitted the warrior than the priest. But he 
bowed with courtesy to the young lady; and in a 
bland, mour. ful, sympathizing tone gave her the 
usual benediction. She did not know by his garb 
to what ecclesiastical order he belonged; but she 
knew full well that he did not wear the dress of 
the Cistercian fraternity at Melrose. With her 
wonted affability she desired him to be seatgd ; and 
she then waited with some degree of anxiety for 
him to explain his business—tor in the feverish 
state of her mind she associated every fresh inci- 
dent with the circumstances that were troubling her. 

“Daughter,” said the monk, ‘I come to speak to | 
you in reference to your tather.’”™ ‘ 

Albertina’s heart bounded for a moment with a 
wild hope; but this fecling was instantaneously suc- | 
ceeded by a sickening sensation, as she dreaded lest 
something might have happened to her sire. She 
gasped for utterance ; and the monk, perceiving her 
emution, said, “Do not despair, daughter! Your! 
noble father has sustained no injury—and no very 
long interval need elapse ere he again clasp you in 
his arms.” 

“Oh! say you so, holy father?” exclaimed Al- 
bertina joyously. “Then heaven bless thee for 
becoming the bearer of such welcome intelligence ! 
ee is my father? is it he who sent you unto 
me %”9 

“It is he, lady,” replied the monk. “As a proof 
thereof, he gave me his signet-ring, bidding me 
present it unto thee as a token that [ am a messen- 
ger in whom you may put implicit faith.” 

The beauteous Albertina took the ring ande 
pressed it to her lips; and then she said, “But 
apart from this token, holy father, I should have 
reposed confidence in you; for the ministers of the 
Church and the preachers of the holy Gospel are 
not wont to practise treacheries—but it is their 
office to aid the cause of truth, and right, and jus- 
tice.” 

“True, daughter !” said the monk, crossing him- 
self. “Though a humble member of the Church, 
yet Father Julius, who now addresses you, is nut 
the least devoted in executing all its pious offices.” 

“T believe you, holy father,” said Albertina. 
“But what communication do you bring » e from 
my sire? what intelligence is this token ”—and she 
placed the signet-ring upon her finger—“ intended 
to herald ?” 

“Your noble father, lady, the Marl of Caithness,” 
continued the monk, “is detained at a place at no 
great distance hence. Te desires to have an imme- 
diate interview with you i 

‘1 will go to him, holy father!” exclaired Al- 
bertina, rising from her seat, her delicately beauti- 
ful frame quivering with joyous hopetulness, and 
with anxiety to behold her sire. “I will but sum- 
mon a fitting escort of my people —” 

“ Patience, daughter! patience!” said the monk: 
“the proceeding cannot be thus conducted, for 
reasons which 1 will quickly demoustrate to your 
intelligence.” 

Albertina resumed her seat—for her heart was 
already beginning to sink within her; and with 
feverish anxiety she exclaimed, “ But you repeat 
tls assurance, holy father, that my sire is in satety 
and that he may be speedily restored unto me?” 
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“T repeat that assurance, lady,” rejoined Father 
Julius. “Within an hour may you embrace your 
sire—and at the expiration of another hour he may 
be within these walls !” 

“Oh, a thousand thanks for this assurance !” 
cried the beauteous maiden. ‘“ And now indeed I 
can listen to you, holy father, in patience!” 

“I need scarcely inform you, danghter,” resumed 
the monk, “that your noble sire, the Earl of Caith- 
ness, was seized upon and carried off by the re- 
tainers of the Earl of Douglas — ” 

**And what motive of hostility does the Earl of 
Douglas entertain against my father?” inquired 
Albertina. 

“Without pausing to comment upon the justice 
or injustice of that motive,” answered the priest, 
‘but simply to perform the part of an emissary, I 
must explain to you, daughter, that the spirit of the 
Kurl of Douglas is chafed, inasmuch as the Earl 
of Caithness consented to become the holder, and 
therefore the executor, of the testamentary instruc- 
tions left by the Knight of Liddesdale, to which the 
signature of the King was by some undue means 
obtained. It grieves me to add, daughter, that the 
Karl of Douglas has placed before your sire these 
two alternatives betwixt which to choose: either to 
suffer death ——” 

‘QO horror!” murmured the damsel, becoming 
deadly pale, and at the same time clasping her 
hands with a species of spasmodic agony. 

“Or else,” the priest hastened to add, “to sur- 
render up the tablets containing the deceased 
Knight of Liddesdale’s instructions and the royal 
sign-manual,” 

“And the Douglas has dared thus to treat my 
sire ?” murmured Albertina: “he has had the 
mingled cruelty and audacity : 

“* Patience, daughter—and listen to me!” inter- 
rapted Father Julius. “Let us think only of the 
facts as they stand sternly and palpably before us; 
and let us not waste valuable time in useless com- 
ment.” 

“Pardon me, holy father,” said the young lady 
deiwrentially, “for giving expression to my feelings: 
but I could not altogether conquer them! Proceed : 
I will not interrupt you.” 

“Those, lady,” resumed the pricst, “were the 
alternatives which were presented to your sire; and 
after due consideration, he has made his choice. 
He will live for the sake of his daughter; and he 
trusts to the noble generosity of Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan to forgive him tor whatsoever selfishness there 
may be in the course which he has thus elected to 
adopt.” 

“Oh! and Fleming wk forgive him!’ exclaimed 
Albertina, with enthusiastic confidence in her lover , 
and at the same time she remembered the assurances 
which our young hero had given her sire that he 
would sooner scatter to the winds all his claims 
to the heritage of Liddesdale than take a step which 
should in any way injure his benefactor, the Earl of 
Caithness, 

** Yes—doubtless,” said Father Julius, “the mag- 
nanimous young Knight will rejoice that your noble 
sire, lady, should have adopted the alternative which 
may resture him in peace and satety to the home 
from which he has been snatched away. And now 
am I here—within the walls of Roslin Castle—a 
messenger tromn tne Kan of Caithness—the bearer 
of his signet-ring as a token —to instruct his 
daughter in the manner wherein she riust pro- 
ceed to carry out the compact.” 

‘Oh, tell me, holy father,” exclaimed Albertina, 
aa me with impationce, “and I will hasten to 

o your bidding !” 
“In the first instance lady,” continued the monk, 
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‘*vou must search in the place where you may hap- 
pen to know that the tablets are deposited——” 

“1 know full well, holy father,” irm:erjected the 
damsel, ‘‘ where my sire has deposited those tablets. 
Proceed.” 

‘“‘ Possess yourself of them,” continued the monk ; 
“and then accompany me without delay to the place 
where your sire awaits your presence with those 
tablets as the means of restoring him to liberty. 
But you must come with me alone !—there must be 
no armed escort: for the retainers of the Douglas 
who held your sire in captivity, are few in number, 
and they*naturally dread that if you proceeded to 
their hiding-place with a troop of. armed warriors, 
the matter would be left to the issue of the sword 
instead of being settled according to the amicable 
compact agreed upon.” 

“But if Albertina Roslin pledges her word,” ex- 
claimed the damsel, proudly, “that she hersclf is in- 
capable of such treachery, and that she will answer 
for the fair and upright dealing of the escort that 
she may take with her——” 

“No, daughs:r—this cannot be!” interxipted 
Father Julius. “The Black Douglas and his re- 
tainers, being themselves treacherous, suspect trea- 
chery on the part of others. They have stipulated 
the mode by which the compact is to be carried 
out—your noble father has agreed to it—and the 
proof is in the transmission of his signet-ring as a 
token.” 

‘“‘ Were I addressing any other messenger than a 
holy father o1 the Church,” answered Albertina, “I 
should suggest that those who had carried off my 
tather by torce, had likewise by force possessed 
themselves of his signet-ring as a cover and a gloss 
for a foully intended stratagem. But if you, holy 
father, pledge yourself that you réceived your in- 
structions direct from my sire’s lips, and this ring, 
voluntarily taken by himself from his finger, I dare 
not—Oh! I dare not for a moment insult you by a 
scintillation of disbelief!” 

“ Daughter,” replied the monk solemnly, “ if even 
for a single instant you have deemed me capable of 
deceiving yuu, I would rather at once retire from 
any further meddling in an affair which progresses 
s0 ungraciously towards myself. 1 leave you, 
daughter. Farewell.” 

Father Julius rose from his seat, and wa3 moving 
tuwards the door, when Albertina bounded after 
him, caught him by the arm, and with almost 
frantic excitement exclaimed, “‘No—leave me not! 
I meant not to give you offenve! On my knees will 
I entreat your pardon !” 

“No, daughter—I demand not this self-humiliation 
on your side !” responded the monk. “You have 
said enough to appease my somewhat wounded 
feelings. Alas! is it not strange that in this world 
Inistrust and diffidence should so often throw their 
shade upon the deeds which the friendly disposed 
are prepared to perform with uprightness and sin- 
cerity ?” 

‘Again I say, pardon me, holy father!” mur. 
mured Albertina entreatingly. “ Yes—I do indeed 
see that you are all goodness and sincerity! Tell 
me thercfore how to act, and I uvbey without further 
questioning or hesitation !” 

“Yet must I say one word more on my own be- 
half and for mine own credit’s sake,” resumed the 
priest. “ Bear in mind that I do not ask you to 
give the tablets into my keeping: I mercly request 
that you will accompany mc to the place where, as 
the price of your father’s life and liberty, you will 
hand those tablets to the person who by your own 
sire shall be appointed to receive them. Now, lady, 
decide! But understand me well! AN that now 
takes place is iu strictest confidence between us; 
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and to no living soul within these walls—not even 
to your most confidential handmaiden—must you 
breathe a syllable relative to the transaction, For 
the honour of your sire is compromised herein ; and 
the secret must rest with the fewest possible number 
of persons !” 

Albertina sighed at the thought that the honour 
of her father Should be involved in the alternative 
which he had adopted as the means of saving his 
life: but she said, “J have told you, holy pricst, 
that I place my trust in you—and I will be guided 
by you in all things. Remain here while | procure 
the tablets.” 

Having thus spoken, the Lady Albertina quitted 
the apartment. She proceeded to her father’s 
chamber: she touched a secret spring, which opencd 
a panel in the wainscoting of the wall; and she 
took from a recess which was thus revealed, the 
tablets containing the Knight of Liddesdale’s dying 
instructions and to wuich the royal signature had 
been appended, Waving secured these tablets about 
her person, Albertina returned to the room where 
she had left Father Julius. 

“IT have found the tablets,” she said: “I have 
them withme. What am I now to do?” 

“Can you, without exciting suspicion or subject- 
ing yourself to impertinent questioning, go forth 
from the castle in my company? Or would it be 
preferable,” continued the priest, “that I should in 
the first instance go forth alone, and that you follow 
incontinently, so that we may meet at some given 
point on the opposite side of the glen? Thence I 
would lead you to the cavern, at no very great dis- 
tance, where your father is detained a prisoner in the 
hands of his captors.” 

Albertina reflected for a few moments: and then 
having adopted her decision, she said, “It were 
Letter, holy father, that you should in the first in- 
stance go forth alone, and IJ will follow presently. 
For, as you have only too well observed, the honour 
of my sire is compromised; and alas! I am placed 
in the position of one who must dissemble, or at least 
avoid the chance of all questioning !” 

“Then be it as you have decided, lady,” said the 
priest. ‘I will await your ladyship on the opposite 
side of the glen, at the extremity of the path which 
winds through the wood. But tell me—is it needful 
to use any pass-word in issuing from the castle ?” 

“Did your reverence use any on obtaining admit- 
tance?” inquired Albertina. 

“No,” responded the priest. “The drawbridge 
was lowered and the portcullis was raised when I 
proclaimed that asa holy votary of the Church I 
sought an interview with the Lady Albertina Roslin, 
to invoke her charity for pious purposes.” 

“Then be assured, holy father,” said the Farl’s 
daughter, “that frecly as you obtained admission, 
with eqnal readiness will you be enabled to pass 
out.” 

The priest pronounced the usual benediction as he 
took a temporary leave of Albertina; and _ he Ieft 
the room. When she was alone, the young lady re- 
flecte’ deeply and seriously upon all that had just 
passed :—for a moment a faint suspicion of some 
possible treachery agitated her mind; but she 
banished it—and it was natural that she shonld do 
so, for her father’s life seemed to be at stake and its 
salvation to depend upon the course which she should 
now adopt. Morcover, the monk’s tale appeared to 
be consistent in its parts; and besides, Albertina’s 
pure soul recoiled from the idea that perfidy could 
cloak itself with the mantle of the priesthood. 

About half-an-hour after the monk had taken his 
leave of her, Albertina descended from the apart- 
ment, and by traversing several long stone corridors, 
she reached the neighbourhood of the entrance-gates 
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without the necessity of passing through the court- 
yard. She thus escaped observation, until the 
opening of a private door at the end of the series of 
corridors brought her to the immediate vicinage ot 
the yate ; and there she received the respectful 
salute of the sentinel who was stationed on the 
spot. Proceeding to the wardcr’s room beneath 
the arch of the gateway, she desired that the port- 
cullis should be raised and the drawbridge lowered : 
but she did not condescend to any unteuth as a 
pretext for thus issuing from the castle. The 
warder and his assistants therefore naturally con- 
ceived that their chicfain’s daughter, inspired by 
the same fortitude and zeal which she had previously 
been displaying during the afternoon, was bent 
upon continuing a personal in pection without the 
walls of the fortalice as well as within them. Ter 
present proceeding consequently enhanced the ad- 
miration which her p.evious conduct had already 
excited. 

Albertina slowly crossed the stone bridge; and 
ascending the winding path, she was soon lost 
in the wood to the view of the warder who re- 
mained stationed upon the lowered drgwbridge, 
us well as to that of the watchers upon the walls. 
When, however, she recollected that from the 
shades of this very wood which clothed the deep 
shelving side of the glen, the fieree Borderers had 
rushed forth to make her father captive, she was 
stricken with a sensation of affright ; and for a mo- 
ment she was about to turn and flee back to the 
castle. But then she again succeeded in banishing 
all mistrust, as she said within herself, “ No! he is 
a holy member of the Church, and he could not 
possibly deceive me !” - 

Albertina continued her way with renewed cou- 
rage and hopefulness—sustained and cheered by the 
idea that she should soon embrace her sire, and that 


he would return with her in that same hour to his ! 


own home. The pathway up the acclivity of the 
glen was thregded—the outskirt of the wood was 
reached—and now not a single scintillation of mis- 
trust or shadow of suspicion remained in the mind 
o the beauteous Albertina; for she thought within 
herself, “ 1f treachery had been intended, 1 should 
not have thus in safety threaded the dense maze of 
foliage which clothes the side of the glen !” 

And now, as she glanced behind, the castle was 
again within view: she beheld the watchers upon 
the summit of the Donjon—and she marvelled what 
they must think of her wandering forth thus far 
from the walls of the fortalice. 

“ But they will be rejoiced,” she murmured, her 
heart leaping with hope, ‘when they behold me re- 
turn with my rather !” 

The pathway now led through a mass of crags, in 
the midst of which it was cut ; and a few minutes’ 
walk brought the damsel upon the verge of the 
plain where the lists had been laid out tor the com- 
bat in which her lover so gloriously signalized him- 
self. At a little distance Father Julius was descried 
sitting upon # broken piece of rock and awaiting 
her presence. IIe ruse when he perceived her; 
and as she accosted him, he said, “ Daughter, you 
have put faith in my assurances, und you shall now 
reap your reward. The Earl of Caithness will bless 
the confiding disposition of his toving child! Follow 
me.” 

Instead of proceeding any further upon the plain, 
Albertina was now conducted over the ragged masses 
of crags which overlooked the wooded slope of the 
glen. Thus the route was continued for about half- 
an-hour in silence; and by this time the Custle of 
Roslin had diminished into comparatively dwarfish 
proporti®ns in the distance. The scenery was grow- 
ing wilder—the ground more rugged and uneven ¢ 
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67 
but Albertina, who had known the district tolerably 
well in her qbildhoud, was aware that there were 
several caverns in this neighbourhood ; and she had 
no doubt that it was to one of these she was being 
led. She followed the priest in confidence, and with 
a fervid hope of speedily finding herself folded in 
the arms of her father. 

At length they reached a place where the crags 
appeared completely to overhang a precipice below ; 
but Father Julius, indicating a sloping path the ex- 
istence of which Albertina had for an instant for- 

| gotten, said, ‘‘ Give me your hand, daughter—and I 

; will assist you to descend. The way is easier than 

1 it may ut first seem ; and there is no danger. But 

your ladyship ought to have a better knowledge of 

these parts than even I.” 

Albertina, naturally timid, shrank for a moment 
from the declivitous pathway: but the next instant, 
ashamed of her irresolution when the lite of her 
sire seemed to be at stake, she summoned all her for- 
titude to her aid and gave the priest her hand. At 
that moment the trampling of a steed reached the 
‘ears of the young lady and her conductor: they 

g'unced around—and from behind a mass of crag, 

, they beheld a warrior in complete steel panoply 

riding at a little distance. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Albertina; “it is Sir Casimir 
D'Este !” 
| ‘“ What!” cried the priest; “the Teutonic 
| Knight? Come, lady, come !”—and it was almost 
, with a degree of violence that he began to drag 
' her down the sloping pathway. 
| There was such a sudden alteration in the tone 
( of Father Julius—such a strange expression came 
| over his naturally sinister countenance—and he 
| 


| 


seemed so anxious to withdraw her beyond the view 
of the warrior whose abrupt appearance had evi- 
dently so much troubled him, that a far stronger 
suspicion than at any previous moment she had 
‘experienced, flamed up in the mind of Albertina, 
i@lastily snatching away her hand, she exclaimed 
resolutely, “I will first speak to Sir Casimir 
| D’ Este ere I proceed another step!” 

“No—by heaven, you shall come!” said her 
companion in a fierce tone, and with looks ur corre- 
sponding menace, as he again seized her by the hand ; 
and the two or three steps which he thus forcibly 
dragged her down the shelving path, completely 
concealed them both in a moment from the view of 
the Teutonic Knicht. 

A shriek was about to peal from Albertina’s lips 
—but the monk’s hand was suddenly placed over 
her mouth; and at the same instant half-a-dozen of 
I the Douglas Borderers came rushing up the path- 

way, they having thus emerged from a cavern in 
which they were previously concealed. The young 
Jady, driven to desperation by thus suddenly dis- 
covering herself to be the victim of a detestable 
| perfidy, struggled with such force against the hold 
which the monk had upon her, that she disengaged 
his hand from her mouth; and now the cry for 
assistance rang pealing trom her lips. But the tierce 
Borderers seized upon her:—in wildest atfright 
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she glanced behind up the pathway—she just caught, 


a glimpse of the brave Teutonic Knight springing 
from his steed—and then, overpowered by the 
various feelings that were so tensely strung, she lost 
all consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PATHWAY AND THE PREBIPICE, 


THE sccne of the occurrences which we have just re- 
lated, was, as the reader may have comprehended, 
a narrow sloping pathway jutting out from the 
rugged and almost perpendicular face of a rock, and 
overhanging a precipitous abysm. This therefore 
was no pleasant place for a hostile encounter: but 
the fierce Borderers were on the one hand deter- 
mined to retain possession of the beauteous victim 
on whom they had pounced—while the Teutonic 
Knight was equally resolute on the other hand in 
rescuing her from their arms. Nor was the warrior 
alone ; for his faithful squire Jassent was close be- 
hind him, both having ridden to the spot and leapt 
from their stceds at the sound of that wild peating 
ery which rang from Albertina’s lips. 

“The course of the Borderers was instantaneously 
adopted and executed on the appearance of Sir 
Casimir and his squire. They were six in number. 
The inanimate form of Albertina was passed rapidly 
to the two who were hindermost ; and they hurried 
her down the pathway towards the cavern, closely 
followed by Father Julius. The four remaining 
Borderers posted themselves, two and two, in the 
midst of the shelving pathway, to dispute the pas- 
sage with the Knight and Jassent. They held their 
spears horizontally, thus seeming to prescnt an im- 
passable barrier; while their fierce determined looks, 
as they stood there motionless and silent, proved 
that it would be no child’s play which Sir Casimir 
and Jassent were about to enter upon. It was a 
fearful scene for a combat! There was the yawning 
precipice on one hand ; and the slightest false step, 
or the least impulse given in that direction, must in- 
evitably be followed by a reeling over the edge and 
a plunge down into the chasm ! 

But it must not be supposed that because we have 
occupied some little space in explaining these details, 
—thus delaying the progress of our narrative—that 
there was any such halt or interval ere the struggle 
commenced. No! not fora single instant did the 
dauntless Sir Casimir hesitate. With a glance keen 
and rapid as that of an eagle, did his eye embrace 
the entire scene: he beheld the inanimate form of 
Albertina being borne quickly down the pathway by 
the two Borderers and the traitorous mouk—he saw 
how the other four Borderers were resolved to cover 
the abduction and defend the passage of the path- 
way. Forth from its scabbard flashed the mighty 
brand of the stalwart warrior ; a shout of “ To the 
rescue!” rang from his lips, raising a thousand 
echoes amongst the hills and far down into the glen ; 
and the cry was as loudly repeated by Jassent. 

Then, as if it were a wild bull rushing on to clear 
for itaelf a desperate path—or as if it were a mad- 
dened tiger dashing on the hunters that sought its 
life—the Teutonic Knight literally hurled himself 
with all his force upon that little compact serried 
band of four which formed the human wall to bar 
his way. The points of the Borderer’s spears struck 
with a clanging din upon his shield ; und at the 
same instant his mighty weapon smote that one of 
the two foremost who stood nearest the edge of the 
precipice. Down throuch the iron casque went the 
falchion, cutting its crashing way and _ literally 
cleaving the head of the Borderer in twain! Over 
the verge of the chasm toppled the wretch—down 
he fell; and almost as specdily as the eye can wink, 
over went another - not slain by the sword, but im- 
pelled to destruction by the violence of the shock 
with which the Knight rushed upon the little party. 
Jascent, obtaining a footing on the almost escarped 
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side of the rock, but climbing a few paces up it b 
aid of the rugged indentations, now threw himself 
down, so to speak, upon the flank of the remaining 
two Borderers, so that one of them was sent after 
his two comrades down the precipice, his yells and 
cries ringing fearfully and exciting horrible reverbe- 
rations. Another instant and the Teutonic Knight’s 
weapon cut down the remaining Bordcrer, who fell 
back heavily upon the pathway. In something less 
than a minute the whole feat was accomplished— 
the human wall that had for a few moments seemed 
to oppose the passage of the Knight and his squire, 
was hurled down, as a house of cards may be de- 
stroyed by the breath of a child! 

“ Bravely done, Jassent!” exclaimed the redoubt- 
able warrior, as with a spurning kick of his foot he 
cleared the path of the corpse which cumbered it ; 
and the last of the four Borderers was sent tumbling 
down the abyss to join his comrades at the bottom. 

On sped the Knight, with his good sword in his 
hand, and closely followed by Jassent. But in the 
meanwhile Father Julius, from the mouth of the 
cavern a little farther down the pathway, had wit- 
nessed the astonishing feat which we have recorded ; 
and in mingled amazement and affright he commu- 
nicated ittto the two Borderers who were just depo- 
siting the unconscious damsel upon the floor of the 
cave. Not for a single moment had they anticipated 
such a result; and it seemed to beincredible. They 
rushed forth to assure themselves with their own 
eyes that their comrades had disappeared and that 
Father Julius had not become demented by some 
panic terror. It was all too true !—and down upon 
them was coming the Teutonic Knight, with Jassent 
immediately behind him. 

“ Away. with the lady!” they shouted to the 
menk ;** and leave us to avenge our comrades!” 

Father Julius caught up the unconscious form ot 
Albertina in his arms, and rashed down the path- 
way, Which grew rapidly wider and wider as it de- 
scended into the depth of the glen. The two Bor- 
derers, not trusting to their spears, drew their swords 
with the stern resolution of covering the monk’s re- 
treat and disputing the passage. Vain hope! 
Down upon them rushed Sir Casimir D'Este with a 
shock as irresistible as that which their comrades 
had ere now experienced: his weapon clashed 
against both their own—one of the men was literally 
borne down by the violence of the attack—the 
other, with a wild cry, felt the soil at the edge of 
the precipice give way beneath his fect, and down 
he went, his yells ringing horribly along the glen. 
‘The man who had fallen, suddenly wound his arms 
round the legs of Sir Casimir, who thus for an in- 
stant was placed in direst peril of likewise being 
hurled over the edge of the dizzy abysm: but a 
slashing blow from Jassent’s ready weapon suddenly 
disabled the arms of the prostrate Borderer, and the 
next instant Sir Cusimir’s falchion dealt the wretch 
his death-blow. 

But where were the monk and Albertina? No 
longer to be seen! Down the pathway sped Sir 
Casimir D’Este, still closely followed by the 
valorous and faithful Jassent. Wider grew the 
path, as we have already said; and at a very short 
distance the escarped rock suddenly ceasing, re- 
vealed the bottom of the glen. ‘There seven horses 
were discerned,—six belonging to the Borderers 
who had all met their death in defending the path- 
way—the seventh pertaining to the treachcrous 
monk. Albertina had just reeovered herself; and 
she was struggling desperately with Father Julius 
who was endeavouring to mount his steed with the 
young lady in his arms. ‘I he sudden appearance of 
Sir Casimir made the monk think of his own safety : 
he now sought to dash Albertina away from him 
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that he might leap upon the horse and take to flight ; 
but the damsel, perceiving that succour was at hand, 
clung forcibly to him—and the next instant he was 
a prisoner in the iron grasp of Sir Casimir D’Este. 

“Wretch!” exclaimed the Knight, “you shall 
pay the full penalties of your abhorrent treachery— 
and not even your sacred garb shall protect you! 
Hold him, Jassent !” 

Thus resigning che captive priest into the hands 
of his squire, Sir Casimir hastened to sustain 
Albertina, who was again ready to smk to the 
ground under the effects of the excitement which 
this last struggle had produced. She speedily re- 
covered a sufficiency of self-possession to pour forth 
her fervid thanks to the great warrior and his 
valorous squire for this happy deliverance; and 
then she said, “ Let us hasten to the castle—or much 
alarm will be excited by my prolonged absence!” 

“Secure you the prisoner, Jassent, in a suitable 
manner,” said the Knight; “and contrive also that 
we tuke the whole of these steeds with us as the 
spoil and trophy of our success. Answer, Sir Monk!” 
added the Knight fiercely, “is it far from hence to 
the summit of the heights where you were first sur- 
prised in your villanous exploit ?” 9 

‘““The path, great warrior,” responded Father 
Julius meekly, “winds upward from the glen to 
the plain; and some quarter of an hour’s riding 
by this circuitous route will bring us to the spot 
where yourself and your squire alighted from your 
steeds,” 

“*? Tis well,” said Sir Casimir. 
preparations be made.” 

Jassent compelled Father Julius to mount one of 
the steeds: and he fastened the monk’s feet beneath 
the belly of the animal. Sir Casimir assisted Alber- 
tina to place herself upon the saddle of the second 
horse ; he mounted a third—Jassent took posses- 
sion of a fourth—and he so attached the other three 
together that he was enabled to lead them. In this 
manner the party commenced their issue from the 
glen; and during the ride Sir Casimir learnt from 
Albertina’s lips the whole particulars of the me- 
morable day’s occurrences. ‘Thus she informed him 
of her father’s forcible abduction in the morning by 
the retainers of the Earl of Douglas—of Margarct 
Fitz-Allan’s departure for Edinburgh—and of the 
iniquitous stratagem by means of which she hersclf 
had been ere now decoyed away from the castle. 
Sir Casimir listened with grief and astonishment to 
the narrative of the outrage perpetrated against the 
Ivarl of Caithness; and he expressed his fears that 
the party of pursuers led by Fleming and the Earl 
of Bassentyne would fail to accomplish the noble- 
man's rescue. It was with an equal amount of 
anger that the good Knight learnt how perfidiously 
Father Julius had borne himself towards Albertina ; 
and he bent a menacing look upon that trembling 
culprit, who was riding a little way behind in the 
custody of Jassent. The tears flowed from Alber- 
tina’s eyes as she spoke of her father, and of the 
cruc] manner in which her hopes, after being so 
joyously elevated by the representations of the 
monk, were doomed to the bitterest disappvint- 
ment. 

‘Now that the plot has so signally failed, fair 
lady,” said the Knight, “and that your safety is en- 
sured, it were useless to dwell upon the somewhat 
deficiency of caution which you displayed. Neither 
can I blame you when I reflect that your conduct 
was influenced by the purest and most admirable 
filial motives. But you will not take it ill of me, 
lady, if I suggest that in future you listen not so 
readily to such tales as these. Alas! treachery 
lurks in this world beneath the cowl of a priest as 
well as beneath other disguises! The whole affair 
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is a matter for further investigation; and it is there- 
fore fortunate that this treacherous monk has fallen 
into our haragls.” 

The higher ground was now reached; and there 
the steeds of the Knight and his squire were dis- 
covered quictly browsing upon the grass with which 
the plain was richly clothed. Jassent skilfull 
managed to attach the two horses which he and his 
master had temporarily used, to the others which 
formed part of the spoil; and mounting their own 
chargers, they continued their way, with the lady 
and the captive monk. On reaching the bridge, the 
presence of so singular a cavalcade, consisting of 
so many horses and such a comparative paucity of 
riders, naturally excited the astonishment of those 
who beheld the spectacle: but a few hastily spoken 
words ¢nformed the warder of what had happened, 
and the tidings quickly spread throughout the castle 
that the Lady Albertina Roshn had experienced 
most treacherous treatment, from which however 
she was rescued by the Knight and his squire, 
Hepburn and the numerous retainers who were 
asserebled in the fortalicc, gathered around their 
beloved young mistress to welcome her safe return ; 
and they were fervid in the acclamations with which 
they greeted Sir Casimir and Jassent. In answer 
to a hastily put query, Albertina learnt that the 
pursuing party, headed by Sir Fleming, the Earl 
of Bassentyne, and Redman, had not returned— 
nor had any messenger arrived from them at the 
castle. 

“We will now without delay,” said Sir Casimir, 
“examine this perfidious priest, if a veritable priest 
he be; and perchance the traitor will be only too 
glad to save his miserable life by such confessions 
and revelations as may serve our own purposes.” 

This speech was addressed in an undertone to the 
Lady Albertina and Ilepburn; and the Teutonic 
Knight then gave certain requisite orders to his 
squire Jassent. Sir Casimir accompanied Albertina 
to a sitting apartment : the lady hospitably ordered 
refreshments to be immediately served up—but the 
Knight would partake of nothing save a goblet of 
wine ere he had examined Father Julius. The 
monk was accordingly conducted into his presence 
by Jassent and Hepburn; and the demeanour of 
the wretched man showed how keenly sensible he 
was of the perilous position in which he had placed 
himself. 

“Look you!” said the Knight, addressing him in 
a stern tone; “you have done a deed that is worthy 
of death, even were you ten thousand times a 
priest !—but your life shall be spared on certain 
conditions. These are that you give whatsoever 
explanations may in any way interest us, and that 
you speak truly in thus making your avowals and 
confessions. In this castle shall you be detained a 
prisoner until such time that your words may have 
been put to the test; so that if in aught you de- 
ceive us, death shall still be your portion ; but if we 
hereafter find that you have spoken truthfully, you 
may count upon a restoration to freedom. Accept 
you these conditions—yea or nay ?—or shall the 
mandate at once go forth to hang you as a scarecrow 
on the castle-walls ?” 

‘“Magnanimity and true valour are ever insepa- 
rable,” answered the priest: “of the latter you, 
most worshipful Knight, have given many proofs, 
whereof your achievement this evening is not the 
least significant. On the former I throw myself, 
with f confidence that in dealing truthfully 
touching and concerning such matters as I may 
have to explain, I shall experience your mercitul 
consideration.” 

“Proceed,” said the Knight. “ Tctl me the tale 
after your own fashion; for full casily must you 
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understand that although we can tolerably well 
penetrate the motives which prompted such trea- 
cherous dealing in reference to the “Lady Alber- 
tina Roslin, yet do we require explicit. details.” 

“ And these shall be given,” said Father Julius. 
“Know in the first place, Sir Knight, that I occupy 
the post of chaplain at Tantallon Castle, a fortress 
Be oneing to the high and mighty Earl of Doug- 
as-—— 

“As false a baron and as unworthy a knight as 
ever bore a lance or wore golden spurs!” inter- 
rupted Sir Gasimir. “ Proceed.” 

“For the last two or three weeks,” continued 
Father Julius, “I have been sojourning with a 
reverend friend of mine in a village at no great dis- 
tance. The Earl of Douglas, aftcr the late encoun 
terin the lists, sped to the Castle of Hermitage, 
where his Jordshi) still remains c 

“Ah! then it is to Hermitage that the Earl of 
Caithness is by this time conveyed,” interjected 
Sir Casimir, “if the plot of forcibly carrying him 
off has altogether succeeded which heaven, fore- 
fend!” 7 

“Yes—to Hermitage,” replicd the monk. 

The colour fled from Albertina’s checks: she be- 
came very pale —and an expression of anguish 
flitted over her features, at the idea of her beloved 
father being borne to a fortalice with which such 
terrible incidents were associated. Sir Casimir 
1)’Este perceived that change of countenance ; and 
comprehending the reason, hastily whispered to 
Albertina, “Despair not, lady! I can full easily 
fathom the policy of the Douglas: his aim is to 
tuke measures to force Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan into 
terms which may lead to the renunciation of the 
rights which are his by the Knight of Liddesdale’s 
bequest. Your noble father, lady—unless by this 
time rescued—is held as a sort of hostage: but he 
shall be delivered !” 

The sudden hopefulness inspired by this assur- 
ance on the part of a man who was no idle boaster, 
and who seemed so fully able to accomplish what- 
soever he bent his mind upon, brought the animat- 
ing hue back to the damsel’s cheeks; and she bent 
upon Sir Casimir a look of fervid gratitude. 

“Proceed,” said the Teutomec Knight, again turn- 
ing towards the monk. ‘Is it not the case that the 
lord of this castle has been carried off in order that 
the Black Douglas may by certain means of intimi- 
dation forward his own selfish interests against the 
just rights of Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan ?” 

‘It is even so,” rejoined Father Julius. ‘‘Mag- 
nus Balveny arranged and conducted the exploit 
by which the Earl was carried off. At the same 
time he bethonght himself that if this scheme suc- 
ceeded, it might be possible to inveigle the Lady 
Albertina likewise into his master’s power. Falling 
in with me, he issued his command that I should 
aid and abet in this design; and next to disobe- 
dience of the commands of the Black Douglas, a 
neglect of those issued by Magnus Balveny is the 
most serious offence that can well b: conceived. 
Thus against my will was T constrained 

“Detend not vourself, Sir Priest !” interrupted 
the Teutonic Knight sternly: “facts speak for 
themselves — and we know what sipnificancy to 
attach to your conduct. Ilusten to make an end of 
your narrative.” 

“Twill therefore curtly say, Sir Knight,” con- 
tinned the priest, “that I assented to the task en 
joined me by Magnus Balveny. I awaited him in 
the villaye where J was sojourning. Anon he and 
his party came dashing along, with the [arl of 
Caithness in their midst. Balveny gave me the 
Kurl’s signet-ring ; and away he sped with his Bor 
derers and bis prisoner, leaving however half-a-dozen 











of his men behind, under my orders. You know the 
rest. But I may add that if I commanded those 
haJf-dozen men to study so carefully the means ot 
concealment in the cavern at the extremity of the 
glen, and there to remain in ambush while I worked 
by dint of stratagem, it was because I found that the 
retainers of Roslin were flocking from every direc- 
tion towards the Castle soon after the carryiny-off of 
the Earl of Caithness; and I feared lest there should 
be a confligt with my handful of Borderers, the re- 
sult of which might have interfered with my plan.” 

“And if your iniquitous project had succeeded to 
the utmost,” said Sir Casimir D’Ieste,—“1 mean it 
both father and daughter had fallen into the power 
of the Earl of Douglas, what course would have next 
been pursued by that traitorous baron ?” 

“In the first place it was considered expedient,” 
replied the priest, “to obtain possession of the per- 
ron of the Earl of Caithness as a hostage, so to 
speak, and as a means of enforcing certain negotia- 
tions with Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan in respect to the 
Liddesdale estates. Secondly, it was considered 
still more advisable to obtain possession, if possible, 
of the person of the Lady Albertina, But the 
grandest suroke of policy of all would have been for 
the Earl of Douglas to get into his hands the testa- 
mentary tablets with the royal sign-manual. And 
there was yet another consideration 7 

The priest hesitated, and glanced with timidity 
towards Albertina. 

“Speak!” said Sir Casimir: “keep not back a 
single syllable which may in any manner interest us! 
What was that other consideration whereunto you 
have alluded ?” 

“The Karl of Douglas,” continued Father Julius, 
speaking slowly and diffidently, “ ventured to enter- 
tain the hope that the heiress of Roslin might not 
deem herself too highly placed to bestow her fair 
hand upon his lordship: and thus by means of an 
alliance betwixt the proud families of Douglas and 
Caithness, the bonds of former friendship might be 
restored and strengthened.” 

“ Isnough, Sir Priest!” interjected Albertina in- 
dignantly, while the warm blood glowed in anger 
upon her beanteous countenance. “Sir Casimir, 
have you further questions to put to this man ?” 

“JT have. fair lady,” responded the Teutonie 
Knight. “He knows the conditions on which he is 
now speaking: let him take heed that he answer me 
not falsely! Sir Priest, what is the number of the 
garrison at the Custle of Hermitage ?” 

“J Jearnt from the lips of Maguas Balveny the 
very particulars which now enable me to reply to 
this query. There are twelve belted knights doing 
feudal service at Ilermitage Castle,” continued 
Futher Julius, “under the banner of the Black 
Earl of Douglas; and the soldiers of the garrison 
muster to the number of three hundred spears. In 
addition thereto there are a hundred billmen, draw- 
ing the bow or ready to wield the curtal-axe.” 

“Then, according to this estimate,” said Sir Casi- 
mir D'Este, “there is an aggregate force of some- 
what above four hundred warriors crowded within 
the walls of Hermitage. Is it so?” 

“This is the precise truth, as I have a soul to be 
saved !” rejoined the priest. “ And I will tell you 
more, Sir Knight, so that in no sense I may deceive 
you! The Bluck Douglas is resolved to maintain 
unto the very death his rights, as he asserts them, to 
the estates and castle belunging to his late kinsman 
the Knight of Liddesdale. I have now no more to 
say.” 

x For the present you must be detained a prisoner 
within these walls,” observed the Teutonic Knight. 
“Wepburn, away, with him!—but see that ae be 
treated not tuo harshly.” 
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Scarcely was Father Julius conducted from the 
apartment, and before Sir Casimir D’Este had Icisure 
to make a single observation about the intelligence 
received from his lips, one of the watchmen from the 
Donjon entered the apartment and announced that 
the pursuing party, headed by Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, was just crossing the drawbridge. Immense 
was now the anxiety of Albertina: she would have 
rushed from the room to learn whether her father 
was amongst the band—but her limbs failed her— 
she was overpowered by the excruciatioAs of sus- 
pense. Ina very tew moments the troop of horse- 
men rode into the court-yard of the Castle. Alber- 
tina now rushed to the window. It was indeed the 
pursuing party which had returned: Sir Fleming 
was there—the Earl of Bassentyne was there—Red- 
man iikewise: but the Earl of Caithness was not 
amongst them! The damscl’s heart sank within 
her; for though at a glance she was assured of her 
lover’s safety, yet her filial feelings were sorcly dis- 
tressed at the evident failure of the enterprise in 
respect to her sire! 

Sir Fleming and the Earl of Bassentyne speedily 
yined Albertina and Sir Casimir in the sitting- 
apartment. They had already heard of thagTcutonic 
Knight’s arrival: they had likewise heard somewhat 
of Albertina’s adventures—but with the minute de- 
tails they were unacquainted. Thcir own tale was 
however first told. ‘They had pursued the Borderers 
at the utmost speed toyswhich they could possibly 
urge their horses,—ascertuining by the way, through 
the medium of occasional inquiries, that they were 
upon the right track; and they thus experienced no 
doubt that the Borderers with their prisoner were 
bound for the Castle of Hermitage. On they sped 
—for miles and miles they went!—but it became 
painfully apparent that those whom they pursued 
were much too far ahead of them to render it pro- 
bable of their being overtaken. The distance from. 
Roslin to Hermitage was fifty miles ; and at lcast so 
much of this distance was accomplished as to cnable 
the pursuers to compute only too accurately that the 
Borderers must inevitably reach their destination, 
along with their captive, a good hour before they 
(the pursuers) could even come within sight of 
Hermitage Castle at all. Thus, with reluctant 
hearts and saddened spirits, they were compelled 
tu turn their stecds and retrace their way to Roslin 
Castle. 

Albertina wept as she thought of her father: but 
the Teutonic Knight hastened ta say some encou- 
raving words, And now explanations were given to 
Sir Fleming and Roland in respect to all that had 
occurred since their departure. Warm were the 
expressions of admiration and gratitude which those 
young men poured forth in respect to the chivalrous 
conduct of the Teutonic Knight; but it was with a 
secret feeling of disappointment and sorrow that 
the Earl of Bassentyne found that Margaret was 
absent. 

“And now what is to be done?” inquired Alber- 
tina, with feverish anxicty. 

“Give me writing materials,” said Sir Casimir 
D'Este ; “and let some one get himself in readiness 
to repair forthwith to Edinburgh and bear my letter 
to the King. It will probably avail even more than 
the intercessions and represcntations of the heroic 
Margaret !” 

_ “TT will undertake the errand!” 
Earl of Bassentyne with vivacity. 

“Be it so,” said the Teutonic Knight; and with- 
out suspecting the reason which prompted this readi- 
ness on Roland’s part to hasten to Edinburgh, the 
warrior bestowed upon him a smile of approval. 

Sir Casimir’s letter was soon finished; it was ad- 
dressed to King David himself. He fastened it with 
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a silken string, according to the custom of the times 
-——and he sealed it carefully. 

“Into the ands of the Scottish Sovereign—and 
into his hands on/y,”’ said the warrior emphatically, 
as he gave the letter to Roland, “must you deliver 
this missive. I need not recommend promptitude 
and haste: you, young Earl, full well understand the 
urgency of present affairs!” 

“T will take with me but a couple of retainers,” 
said Lord Bassentyne, “so that I may ride all the 
more quickly by being digencumbered of a numerous 
suite, 

The young nobleman thereupon took his depar- 
ture; and Sir Casimir D’Este said to Albertina, 
“ Again I bid you despair not, lady !—for all that 
human means can accomplish towards the rescue of 
your n@vle father, shall be performed. ‘Tell me, if 
it be in your power, what is the number of those 
brave warriors who owe feudal service to the Karl of 
Caithness ?—how many can be mustered within four- 
and-twenty hours to march beneath the banner of 
Roslin ?” 

“ TAat question can I full readily answer !” ex- 
claimed Fitz-Allan. ‘“ Three hundred men, and 
those of the bravest, will respond to the call. But 
you must also bear in mind, Sir Knight, that our 
noble friend the Karl of Bassentyne will unite his 
troops with ours ; and if your mind be set on ac- 
tive warfare—as | joyously see that it is—at least 
six hundred brave fellows may be arrayed to com- 
bat on our side.” 

“Good !” said the Teutonic Knight, who was 
committing all these memoranda to paper. “ Let 
Redman be summoned hither.” 

{he lieutenant soon made his appearance ; and 
Sir Casimir D'Este questioned him minutely in 
reference to the number of suits of panoply which 
the armoury of the castle could furnish—the quan- 
tities and varictics of weapons which could likewise 
be rendered available—and several other points on 
which he desired information. To all these queries 
“Redman answered with precision ; and the details 
were duly recorded amongst the written notes upon 
the paper. 

Thus half an hour was spent, after the depar- 
ture of the young Earl of Bassentyne ; and now 
that the Teutonic Knight had transacted the busi- 
ness which he deemed immediately requisite, hie 
began to think of taking refreshments. But just 
at this moment a messenger arrived at Roslin Castle 
from Melrose Abbey, bearing a despatch which he 
was charged to deliver in all haste to Sir Casimir 
D’Este. The Knight opened the packet; and when 
he had read its contents, a gleam of satisfaction 
shot athwart his countenance. 

* Everything progresses favourably to my wishes,” 
he said. “ But there is now no time for explana- 
tion! Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, you must at once 
set out for Edinburgh. Husten to array your- 
self in knightly style—put on your armour—bid 
Seton and another page or two make their own 
preparations to accompany you—and to horse 
with the least possible delay! Had this despatch 
arrived half an hour sooner, it would have saved 
the Earl of Bassentyne the journey which he has 
undertaken——But of that no matter!” 

“In adi things, my excellent friend,” replied Sir 
Meming, “ will I do your bidding. Heaven has 
sent you amongst us for the best of purposes! Yes 
—blindly will I obey you as a leader and chief !” 

Thus speaking, the youth wrung the hand of 
the Teutonic Knight, and he hastened from the 
upartment. 

““ Do not question me, Lady Albertina,” said Sir 
Casimir D'Este, “in reference to these proceed- 
ings! Let it be sufficient for you to know that I 
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am working for the benefit of all those in whom I 
am interested !” 

‘That assctrance suffices, best of friends {” ex- 
exluimed the grateful Albertina. “I am now full 
of hope and confidence ; for I see that everything 
over which your influence is brought to bear, pro- 
gresses prosperously and well! In my father’s ab- 
sence you must hold yourself as the presiding 
authority here: for you perceive how gladly and 
proudly Sir Fleming will serve under your orders! 
Oh, Sir Casimir !” added the young lady enthusias- 
tically, ““ when I look at you, it seems as if I were 
earns one who was born to command his fellow- 
men!” 

A smile appeared upon the countenance of the 
Teutonic Knight, and a transient glow for an in- 
stant animated his cheeks: but the next moment 
his demeanour was calm and sedate as usual. 

Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan made his appearance, 
completely arrayed in a suit of steel panoply ; and 
Albertina bent a look of mingled tenderness and 
admiration upon her lover. His fine dark eyes 
flashed back a reciprocal regard ; and for a moment 
Sir Casimir D'Este affected to be referring to the 
despatch which had arrived from Meirose—for he 
did not choose to suffer the young lovers to perceive 
that he was acquainted with their secret. 

“ The instructions I have to give you, my young 
friend,” he said to Fleming Fitz-Allan, at the same 
time drawing a ring from his finger, “ are brief. 
Immediately upon arriving at Edinburgh—no mat- 
ter for the lateness of the hour—procced straight 
to Holvrood, and demand an audience of the King. 
Go thither alone—take not your tollowers with you ; 
—leave them at the hostelry of the Golden Falcon— 
for it is needless to appear with any state or cere- 
mony in the presence of the Sovereign. Present 
that ring to his Majesty—and you will see the re- 
sult. Ineed say no more—your own intelligence 
will suffice for the rest!” 

Sir Flemin 
Albertina and the Teutonic Knight, set out for 
I:dinburgh, attended by Malcolm Scton and by three 
other pages. It was now near nine o'clock in the 
evening; and he knew that an hour's riding would, 
if there were no mishap, take his little party to the 
metropolis. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MARGARET AND THE KING. 


To the Scottish capital the thread of our narrative 
again conveys us; and we once more penetrate with 
our readers to the interior of Holyrood Abbcy. 

We left Margaret Fitz-Allan at the moment when 
she was conducted by Cochrane, the senior page in 
waiting, into the presence of the King. David had 
already dismissed his minstrels from the apartment 
—the discreet Cochrane at once withdrew—and 
Margaret found herself alone with Scotland’s royal 
master. As we have said in a previous chapter, the 
monarch had been banqueting with the nobles of 
his household ; he had partaken somewhat freel 
of wine—but though very far from being inebriated, 
he was yet sufliciently excited to be rendcred some- 
what reckless in his conduct, and to be al] the more 
susceptible of the pussion-inspiring influence ot 
Margaret Fitz-Allan’s superb beauty. As he beheld 
her in the simple yet neat and tasteful apparel 
which set off her richly moulded form to the utmost 
advantage—the masses of her raven hair falling in 


luxuriant tresses upon her well-sculptured shoulders ° 


—the tight-fitting corsage defining the contours of 
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the bust—the colour upon the cheeks heightened 
by the agitation of her feelings—and yet the air of a 
calm feminine dignity blending with the demeanour 
of profound respectfulness towards her Sovereign,— 
as he thus contemplated her, we say, he thought 
within himself that she was more faultlessly hand- 
some, more perfect in her queenly beauty, than 
even his imagination had heen depicting according 
to the impression it had retained of her appearance 
as he had geen her at Roslin on the day of the com- 
bat upwards of a fortnight back. 

Advancing towards her with that courtly grace 
which was all unstudied on his part, but which he 
nevertheless knew to wield no mean influence when 
associated with the prestige of his regal rank and 
the advantages of a handsome commanding person, 
he took her hand, saying in his blandest tone, “‘ To 
what am I indebted for this unexpected pleasure ?— 
what se2ks Margaret Fitz-Allan of the King?” 

“Sire,” she responded, “I come to throw myself 
at the feet of Scotland’s Majesty on behalf of my 
noble benefactor the Earl of Cuithness, against 
whose person a violent outrage has been com- 
mitted by the Earl of Douglas.” 

“Ah! ‘say you so, fair lady?” exclaimed the 
King, who had retained Margaret's hand in his own 
a little longer than was needful for the mere purpose 
of a welcoming courtesy: “we will investigate this 
matter. But rest assured that with all our desire to 
render justice to our faithful subjects, and to ensure 
the weal of Scotland generally—as the great sacri- 
fices we have made for our beloved people only too 
well prove—the present case comes before us with 
additional weight when pleaded by language flowing 
from such sweet lips.” 

Margi&ret’s looks were deferentially bent down- 
ward as the King thus spoke to her: she did not 
therefore perceive the regards of passionate admira- 
tion with which the monarch gazed upon her coun- 
tenance—and she attached no significancy to the 
terms of his phraseology, taking it only as the usual 
complimentary manner in which the stronger sex 
were wont to address the weaker in that chivalrous 
age. 

eThe King conducted her to a seat; and placing 
himself opposite to her, at a little distance, he went 
on to say, “Tell me, fair Margaret, how all this 
happened, and in what manner you think that I can 
best serve the Earl of Caithness ?” 

‘“‘ This morning, sire,” continued Margaret, “ the 
noble Earl, when outside his castle-walls, was sud- 
denly seized upon by a horde of the fierce Borderers, 
and was hurried away. I fear, sire, that his desti- 
nation was Hermitage Castle; and your Grace 
knows that Hermitage is a name which sounds 
fearfully ominous for any one who has the misfor- 
tune to offend any bearer of the name of Douglas. 
I should add that my brave brother and the gallant 

oung Earl of Bassentyne”’—here an involuntary 
blush suddenly appeared upon Margaret’s splendid 
countenance—“ at once set out with a body of men 
in pursuit ; but I fear that it was too late !—and 
not choosing to leave anything to the chapter of 
accidents, I bade the Lady Albertina Roslin enact 
the part of a chieftain’s daughter by placing her 
sire’s castle in a state of defence, while I sped away 
to Edinburgh to throw mysclif at the feet of the 
King. And now therefore, gracious monarch, on 
my knees do I implore your royal intervention that 
the Earl of Douglas may, under pain of outlawry, 
restore his noble captive to freedom !” 

Suiting the action to the word, Margarct sank 
upon her knees at David’s feet. He hastened to 
raise her, exclaiming, “ Rest assured, fair lady, 
that the King will do his duty in the present éase— 
aud perhaps all the more willingly,” he added, ina . 
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‘lower and more significant tone, “ because the exer- | appeared to be rapidly and strangely passing the 


cise of his authority is invoked by ons whom of all 
beings he would most gladly oblige !” 

There was again a somewhat fervid pressure of 
the damsel’s hand as the King retained it in his 
own; and now too there was that significancy in 
his voice which it was scarcely possible to mistake, 
Margaret knew his character for gallantry, and even 
libertinage, amongst the fair sex; and for an in- 
stant she flung upon him a troubled look as she 
rose from her suppliant posture and hastily with- 
drew her hand. David, fearing that he had gone a 
little too far—or at least was proceeding too fast— 
at once assumed an air of respectful courtesy, as he 
said, “Be seated once more, Mistress Margaret; 
and we will discuss the matter under notice,” 

The damsel was reassured ; and she took her seat. 
The King had noticed that blush which crossed her 
countenance as she had just now méntioned the 
name of the Earl of Bassentyne ; and a suspicion 
had flashed to his mind. What was more probable 
than that the young Earl, thrown in the wag or so 
handsome a creature, had paid his suit to her ?—or 
what more likely than that she reciprocated the 
affection, or at least was dazsled by the addresses of 
one of Scotland’s most brilliant avbles? David—a 
thorough man of the world in many respects—was 
shrewd and keen ; hethought that he had fathomed 
a secret—bat still, as he felt not certain on the 
point, he was resolved if possible to clear up the 
doubt : for it became a matter which might interfere 
with the designs which he had already entertained 
of making Margaret his mistress. 

“ And you tell me, fair one,” he said, “ that your 
chivalrous brother—and—end who else was it that 
you named ?” 

“ The Earl of Bassentyne, sire,” she replied ; and 
again, despite her wonted self-possession, the tell- 
tale blush for an instant appeared upon her counte- 
nance, 


David know very well whom it was that she had. 


mentioned: but he thus forced her to repeat the 
name, while he keenly studied her looks, without 
however appearing to do so; and now all uncer- 
tainty was banished—he saw that he had a rival in 
the young Earl. 

“And you foar,” he continued, “ that the party 
of pursuers may fail in rescuing the Earl of Caith- 
ness ?” 

“Such is my appreheusion, sire; and therefore was 
it that I came to throw myself at your royal feet.” 

“It is no light matter,” resumed David, “for even 
the King of Scotland to proclaim hostility to the 
Black Douglas. But how can I refuse any boon 
which you may demand at my hands?” 

“If the lasting gratitude of one so humble as [,” 
rejoined Margaret, “could possibly prove an ade- 
quate récompense——” 

“Ah, that word gratitude!” exclaimed the King: 
“it is often used, in all its unmeaning vagueness, 
where the utterance of another word wonld be far 
more welcome—say, for instance, friendship !” 

“The King of Scotland,” answered Margaret, “ is 
so highlv placed as to be far beyond the influence 
of the sentiment of friendship on the part of one of 
his humblest subjects.” 

“The King of Scotland,” rejoined David, “may 
single out from amongst the millions of his subjects 
a being whose friendship he would esteem as a pearl 
of great price—and what, Margaret, if you yourself 
were that being ?” 

The damsel] for a moment gazed upon the mo- 
narch in astonishment and even with bewilder- 
ment; for she scarcely knew whether she had heard 
aright—and if she had indeed heard rightly, what 
interpretation she was to put upon language which 


bounds of ordinary compliment. 

“There are certain circumstances,” proceeded 
David, whose voice was becoming more and more 
tender, and his looks more and more significant, 
“which place a monarch thus disadvantageously,— 
that when he addresses a subject in terms such as 
these, he inspires awe or mistrust, or he is regarded 
with incredulity and suspicion, instead of findin 
that for tho moment he may be permitted to descend 
from his lofty pedestal and place himself on terms of 
ama with the individual whom he is addressing. 
Thus, from that individual’s lips no_ reciprocal 
avowal comes! If it be a beauteous lady —as in the 
present case—the King proffers his friendship, and 

e meets nanght but regards of bewilderment and 
terror. How, then, dare he proceed even a step 
farther, and following the impulse of his heart 
whisper the words, ‘ I love thee ?’” 

Margaret Fitz-Allan started with affright: then 
all in a moment a joyous thrill swept through her 
frame. Was it possible that the King could be 
serious ?—was it possible that she might become a 
queen? No!—the next instant she discarded the 
idea as preposterous, ridiculcus, and absurd: her 
very pride was wounded that for a moment she 
should have allowed herself to be so far carried 
away by what she could now only look upon as a 
sentiment of the most egregious vanity: and this 
transient sense of humiliation produced its natural 
effect by arousing all her feminine dignity, 80 that 
the burning blush of indignation mantled upon her 
cheeks as she comprehended that the King’s over- 
ture was a dishonourable one and that he sought to 
win her as his mistress. 

“ Sire,” she said, “we are wandering strangely 
from the subject which brought me into your royal 
presence, and which is so grave and pressing——” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the King, with an accent of 
petulance: “a rebuff? though thus delicately con- 
veyed!”—then instantaneously resuming a mingled 
affability and tenderness of tone and look, he said, 
“Surely, fair Margaret, you may afford me a few 
instants of your attention while I speak with all 
truthfulness and sincerity? Listen, I beseech you ! 
Though a King, yet have I the feelings of anv other 
mortal: and who can gaze upon your charms with- 
out being interested and moved by them? If you 
knew how often and often I have thought of you 
since first we met at Roslin Castle, you would not 
be surprised that I should address you in these 
terms! I swear, Margaret, that amidst the galaxy 
of all Caledonia’s beauties there is none hi has 
ever made upon my soul such an impression as you 
have done! It was immediate—it was instan- 
taneous !—and as my eyes settled upon you, a pre- 
sentiment flamed up in my mind, forcing upon me 
the conviction that you were a being formed to 
exercise the utmost influence upon my destinies !” 

Margaret had listened with feelings which we can 
only describe as a species of consternation of joy— 
a raptusous bewilderment—an awful pleasure, such 
as one experiences when some startling instance of 
good fortune is announced, and which is followed 
by the dread lest proving too good to be a reality it 
should turn out to be all a dream ! 

“Yes, Margaret,” continued the King, who 
failed not to perceive the full effects which his 
words had produced; “I love you-—and now the 
truth is proclaimed! Ah! I conjecture—I suspect, 
dearest Margaret, that another has already pleaded 
his suit and has besought that fair hand! But tell 
me, is your heart so completely engaged to this 
other that when your Sovereign pleads his own cause 
—when he is even prepared to kneel at yourfeet— 
you cannot listen to him ?” | 
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Strong-minded though Margaret Fitz Allan natu- 
rally was, yet she was now seized with an agitation 
that made her tremble all over; while the colour 
went and came in rapid transitions upon her cheeks. 
She no longer thought that the King’s overtures 
were dishonourable: she fancied that the crown of 
Scotland itself might be within her grasp ;—and. 
Oh! what were all her pledges to the Earl of 
Bassentyne in comparison with such a destiny as 
this ? ° 

“Tf your happiness, dearest Margaret, can be en- 
sured by me,” resumed David, “rest assured that 
it shall henceforth be my constant study! You 
shall dwell in a palace—all luxuries shall surround 

ou—troops of servants shall be ready to do your 
hidding-—the proudest nobles of Scotland will seek 
to do you honour, for they will know that where 
Margaret smiles the King will likewise smile, and 
that where Margaret frowns, there likewise will the 
King seem angry! MJiches shall be lavished upon 
you—and as for titles, Margaret, the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne may give you the coronet of a Countess, but the 
Rin can place that of a Duchess upon your brow!” 
argaret’s golden dream was utterly destroyed : 
it had deluded her for a moment—it had now van- 
ished! The King sought her not as his queen: it 
was as a@ mistress that he dared to woo her! Again 
did the warm blood glow indignantly upon her 
cheeks—her eyes flashed fire—her superb form di- 
lated, as rising from her scat, she said, “ Yes, Sire, 
it is true that the Earl of Bassentyne has paid his 
suit unto me; and that suit is an honourable one! 
The blush which appeared upon my cheek when I 
first mentioned his name in your presence, was that 
of maiden prise at the thought of possessing a love 
of which I need not be ashamed: but the blush 
which now glows upon my countenance, is of a very 
different nature! I may live to wear with honour 
the coronet of a Countess which the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne proposes to place upon my brow: but I 
sould sooner perish than wear in dishonour that 
coronet of a Duchess which you, sire, have proffered 
me !” 

The King was not prepared for so complete and 
absolute a rejection of his overtures. Accustomed 
to conquests in the sphere of gullantry, he had 
flattered himself that he had merely to urge his suit 
with a certain degree of caution, and yet in a 
dazzling manner, in order to experience success. 
For an instant he was bewildered how to act: but 
quickly recovering his self- possession and hardihood, 
he said, “ Be not angry with me, Margaret! I have 
tried you—and J now appreciate the excellence of 
your principles. At first J knew you only well 
enough to be enamoured of your beauty —I was 
unacquainted with your disposition: pardon me 
if I have adopted means that were somewhat of 
the rudest, in order to put it to the test! Tell me 
that you can love me—and peradventure you may 
find that there is no sacrifice which I am unwilling 
to make in order to prove the sincerity of my own 
love in return !” 

Again did the golden vision envelope Margaret in 
its halo; and for a few moments she abandoned to 
the King the hand which he gently took, and which 
he was now pressing in his own. But as her eyes 
were bent down, and rapid reflections were passing 
through her mind, she caught sight of the ring 
which Roland had in the morning of that same day 
placed upon her finger: she was not so utterly de- 
praved in her selfishness as to disregard her vows 
altogether; and withdrawing her hand, she said, 
“Sire, you may easily conceive that all this has 
come upon me so suddenly—so unexpectedly— 
that I fin bewildered——-yet would I not give your 
gracious Majesty offence——” 
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“And I, Margaret, would not for worlds,” ex- 
claimed the Kgng, “torture your heart with unecr- 
tainties! I have proclaimed my love: it is for you 
to decide whether you can accept it———whether 
you can love me inreturn? I will not now press 
you for your answer. Promise me that I shall see 
you again in the morning :—indeed it is necessary 
for more reasons than one, inasmuch as the special 
business for which you sought me, demands the 
attention of the Royal Council—and that cannot be 
obtained ina moment. Say that you will return to 
me at eleven in the forenoon of to-morrow—and the 


course which I may pursue in reference to the Earl 


of Caithness will convince you whether the first 
boon which the fair Margaret has asked at my 
hands skall have been demanded in vain ?” 

“In this respect, sire,” responded Margaret, ae | 
oa upon your justice and your generosity.” 

he damsel felt the necessity of being alone with 
her own thoughts: she likewise felt that there was 
temptation in her present position, and that all her 
strength was needed. She therefore made a low 
reverence to the King, and hurried from the apart- 
ment. Cochrane was on the landing, ready to 
escort her back to the place where she had left her 
handmaiden and the page; and he treated her with 
the profoundest respect. 

“T shall win her! she is mine!” ejaculated the 

King to himself, as the door closed behind her. 
“She will return to-morrow! Then will I place 
before her the coronet of a Duchess—yes, and a 
casket of the most splendid jewels! I will assign 
her a palace as her dwelling, with a revenue fitted 
for a peeress! And she will yield! There is more 
ambition than real virtue in her character—more of 
worldly selfishness than of virgin pride! Yes—she 
ismine! But Ah! this young Earl may neverthe- 
less have made some impression on her heart—all 
rivalry is dangerous—and prudence now offers its 
dia Nea {” 
° Thus mused the King to himself, while pacing to 
and fro in his apartment. He rang a silver bell 
which was upon the table; and Cochrane quickly 
answered the summons. 

“My faithful servitor,” said the King, “I have 
business to entrust to your discretion. That fair 
damsel who has just gone forth from my presence 
—what think you of her, Cochrane? Is she not 
fitting to become the mistress of Royalty? Yes—lI 
read the answer in your Jooks! But even a King 
may have a rival, Cochrane id 

“‘And what rivalry, sire,” asked the page, “need 
a monarch dread? At all events he may crush 
it—— 

“True, Cochrane!” said the King; “and this 
course must be adopted in the present case. You 
know the young Iarl of Bassentyne—it were idle 
to deny that he has many advantages in his favour. 
In a word, Cochrane, it suits me that for the pre- 
sent there should be no chance of a mecting be- 
twixt this nobleman and Margaret Fitz-Allan. A 
few days—a week perhaps may suffice ‘ 

“Your Grace’s will shal! be executed,” said 
Cochrane: “it will harm not the young Earl that 
he sleep for a few nights in Edinburgh Castle. 
Trust to me, sire, to devise a fitting pretext for his 
arrest, if your Majesty can but indicate where at 
this present time he may be found.” 

“He is most probably at Roslin Castle,” answered 
the King. “But understand me well! No deed 
of open violence must be done—naught that may 
attach suspicion to myself as the instigator——~” 

“Your Highness has often confided in my dis- 
cretion,” rejoined Cochrane; “and your Majesty's 
gracious condes-vension shall not now be misplaced. 
At daybreak I will ride with an armed party to- 
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-wards Roslin. There are deep woods in which we 
may be concealed—we will watch our opportunity 
—and doubtless in a short time th8 Earl will be 
captive in our hands.” 

‘And then,” added the King, “it were well per- 
haps if the report were spread that he has gone over 
to the cause of the Black Douglas.” 

Cochrane bowed, and withdrew from the royal 
presence. 

Meanwhile Margaret had returned to the Golden 
Falcon, where she shut herself up alone in her 
chamber and gave way to her reflections. She had 
not been duped by the King’s sophistry. She saw 
that so far trom desiring to test her true character, 
he had really intended to seck her love on dis- 
honourable terms: she saw likewise that he was 
deeply enamoured of her; and her heart thrilled 
with the idea that if her cards were well played, she 
might share with him the throne of Scotland. She 
asked herself deliberately whether in this idea she 
were yielding to the promptings of her feminine 
vanity ? o1 whether she were reasonably calcylating 
on what might be the effect of the monarch’s in- 
fatuation ? There was in reality something of both 
in the matter: but Margaret looked upon it all in 
the light most flattering to her own hopes. 

Two or three hours passed: it was now nine 
o’clock in the evening; and Margaret’s handmaiden 
entered the room to announce that the Earl of 
Bassentyne had just arrived at the Golden Falcon 
and was anxiously waiting to see her. Margaret’s 
heart palpitated at the thought that already in her 
mind had perfidious intents with reference to the 
young Earl been harbouring: but instantaneously 
composing herself, she repaired to her sitting apart- 
ment, to which she desired that Roland might be 
introduced. In a few moments he made his ap- 
pearance; and embracing her with fervour, he ex- 
claimed, “‘Oh, the happiness, dearest Margaret, of 
thus beholding you again amidst all the calamities 
and perplexities that have occurred !” 

It did her harm thus to f'n! herself strained to his 
breast when she felt that he might perhaps full soon 
have reason to reproach her for her perfidy: but 
still, thoroughly worldly-minded, she inwardly 
thought, “If I fail to become the Queen oi Scot- 
land, I at least may become Countess of Bassen- 
tyne!” and therefure she appeared to greet him with 
a reciprocal fervour. 

“Have you seen the King!” he eagerly inquired : 
“have you succeeded with his Majesty ?’ 

“I have seen the King, Roland,” she responded, 
with the completest dissimulation, so that there was 
not the slightest shade of a heightening colour upon 
her cheeks: “J represented to his Grace all that 
has occurred—and he has held out fair promises for 
to-morrow. But wherefore have you come thus 
suddenly ?—has anything new transpired? is the 
Earl of Caithness restored to his home?” 

“Alas, no!” rejoined Roland: “ we failed in 
overtaking the Borderers with their noble prisoner. 
Sir Casimir D’Este is at Roslin; and he has de- 
spatched me with a letter for the King. First, 
however, ere procecding to Holyrood, 1 halted at 
the Golden Falcon, to enjoy the pleasure of this 
interview with yourself, beloved Margaret !” 

The Earl ot Bassentyne then proceeded to 
relate all that had occurred to Albertina—how a 
treacherous snare had been set for her—how she 
had been rescued by Sir Casimir D’Este—and how 
Father Julius was a prisoner at Roslin Castle. 
Margaret listened with the most painful interest ; 
and it was with no affected emotion that she ex- 
claimed, “ Poor Albertina! from what a feartul 
danger has she escaped !” 

“And now, dearest Margaret,” said the Earl of 
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Bassentyne, “I must speed to Holyrood to deliver 
the Knight’s letter to the King! From what Sir 
Casimir said when he placed the letter in my hand, 
I have no doubt that it will confirm his Majesty 
in whatsoever good intents he may have harboured 
from the representations already made to him by 
yourself.” 

For a moment Margaret Fitz-Allan dreaded a 
meeting between the young Earl and the King: 
but the next instant her apprehensions vanished, as 
she thought to herself, “No! his Majesty will not 
afford Roland the slightest clue to aught that may 
have cre now taken place!” 

Again the young Karl strained Margaret to his 
breast; and,then he hastily quitted her for the 
purpose of seeking Holyrood Abbey. Thither he 
repaired alone, not deeming it requisite to be 
attended by the escort he had brought with him 
from Roslin Castle: tor the circumstances of his 
mission demanded not ostentatious formalities or 
ceremonies. 

Cochrane, the monarch’s discreet servitor, was 
agreeably surprised when he found the Earl of 
Bassentyne presenting himself at Holyrood ; and he 
thought .o himself, “ This is indeed a fortunate 
chance; and much trouble may be now saved!” 

In the course of ten minutes the young Earl 
was introduced to the King—but not before Coch- 
rane had for a few moments conferred privatel 
with his Majesty. David received Roland wit 
every appearance of the utmost affability and cour- 
tesy. The Karl presented the letter, which David 
hastened to open; and when he had read its con- 
tents, he said, as if quite in an offhand manner, 
‘Perhaps your lordship has seen that young lady— 
I forget her name—Ah! Mistress Margaret Fitz- 
Allan.” 

“ Yes, sire,” replied the Earl; “I tarried for a 
few minutes at the hostelry whcre she has taken up 
her quarters; and she informed me that your Grace 
heard with favour the representations she humbly 
made on behali' of the Earl of Caithness.” 

“ True,” said the King. “1 promised that lady 
to take the advice of my Council early in the morn- 
ing in reference to these grave and serious compli- 
cations. It were now well, wy Lord Earl, if you 
were to speed back to Ruslin—or at least despatch 
a messenger thither, to convey an assurance to Sir 
Casimir I)’Este—who is a most worthy Knight, and 
the representative of a noble Order—that his de- 
mands shall have the fullest weight with me.” 

The Inurl bowed and retired, well pleased with 
the result of his mission, but making up his mind to 
remain in Edinburgh until the morrow, so that he 
should be enabled to escort Margaret back to Roslin. 
It was therefore his purpose to despatch a messenger 
thither with a billet for the Teutonic Knight. Coch- 
rane escorted the young nobleman to the very 
threshold of the Abbey; and Roland placed in the 
royal servitor’s hand a liberal reward for his seem- 
ing attentions. 

It was now past ten o’clock at night: but a lovely 
moon, with its chaste company of stars, was shining 
in glorious argentine effulgence upon the city of 
Edinburgh. The Earl of Buassentyne was rapidly 
pursuing his route back to the Golden Falcon, when 
on passing through a narrow gateway which at that 
period existed in the Canongate, he was suddenly 
confronted by two men dressed in complete armour, 
and the vizors of whose helmets were closed. 

“ Resist not, my lord!” said one of them. “You 
are our prisoner !” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when the Burl 
of Bassentyne’s sword leapt from its sheath ; and 
though merely clad in a travelling suit, with ao de- 
fensive armour of any kind, the chivalrous young 
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nobleman showed his resolve to trust to the issue of 
a combat. 

‘“ Ah! is it so ?” exclaimed both the armed men, 
as if speaking in the same breath: and they at once 
commenced an attack upon the Earl. 

At the first clash of weapons Roland’s sword was 
snapped in twain. Quick as lightning he drew his 
dagger from its sheath; but his two opponents 
hurled him to the ground by their united force—for 
they had received positive orders not to take his 
life, nor to injure him more than they could pos- 
sibly help. Thus overpowered, Roland tor an in- 
stant scemed to be entirely at their mercy,—when 
another form, emerging through the gateway, sud- 
denly threw its shadow upon the scene—and Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, arrayed in complete armour, 
thus opportunely appeared to the succour of his 
friend. 


CHYNAPTER XXI. 


THE KNIGHT'S RING. ‘ 

A GLANCE through the barred visor of his helmet 
showed our hero the aspect of circumstances, and 
revealed to his astonished eyes his friend the Earl 
of Bassentyne in the person of the prostrate indi- 
vidual whose life or liberty seemed at the moment 
to have been so seriously imperilled. It was the 
clashing din of weapons which had brought Fitz- 
Allan to the spot: his own sword was already 
drawn in his hand—and he rushed upon the two 
armed men. Beaten back in the twinkling of an 
eye, they took to sudden flight, and disappeared 
from the view up some court or round the angle of 
some adjacent street. Fitz-Allan would have fol- 
lowed them; but he knew not whether his friend 
were wounded—and if this were the case, the at- 
tentions that he would require were of far greater 
consequence than the infliction of any chastisement 
on his assailants. But the young nobleman, spring- 
ing up to his fect, assured Fitz-Allan that beyond a 
slight scrach on the Icft arm he had sustained no 
injury ; and by the aid of the silver moonlight our 
youthful hero ascertained that such was the fact. 
‘he sleeve of the Eurl’s doublet had been ripped 
up—the blood was trickling from the wound which 
the point of the hostile sword had inflicted: but it 
was little more than the mere grazing of the skin— 
and a kerchief being bound upun the arm, stanched 
the blood. 

Explanations now took place between the young 
men. Fleming, on alighting at the Golden Falcon, 
had seen Margaret for a moment; and he therefore 
knew that the Inurl was gone to obtain an audience 
of the King. He now learnt that everything ap- 
peared to progress favourably in reference to what 
was demanded of his Majesty towards procuring 
the liberation of the Karl of Caithness from the 
power of the Black Douglas. But who the two 
armed assailants could be—how their anger could 
have been provoked—or if their intent were per- 
fidious, what object their treachery could have in 
view,—on these points the Earl of Bassentyne was 
utterly unable to give any information or even to 
form a conjecture. Fitz-Allan suggested that they 
might possibly have been lying in wait for some 
other person, for whom the young Earl had been 
mistaken ; for that they were not common despe- 
radoes, inspired only by the hope of plunder, was 
to be argued from the fact that each was clad in a 
suit of panoply of no mean price. 

Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan now explained to the 
Earl the reasons which had brought him to Edin- 


burgh so quickly upon the heels of the other ; and’ 
Roland expregsed his delight that Sir Casimir 
D'Este should possess the means, however myste- 
rious they might appear, of influencing the King. 

“‘For monarchs,” he said, “often promise that 
which they do not intend to perform; and we can- 
not conceal from ourselves the fact that it is no 
light thing to demand that our own Sovereign should 
pursue @ course of policy which is only too well 
calculated to excite the deadly hostility of the 
Douglas and all his powerful connexions.” 

‘What the presentation of the ring to the eyes 
of David may produce, I have yet to learn,” said 
Fleming: “but I must delay not in fulfilling my 
mission. Return you, Roland, to the hostelry, and 
await me there. Or, when I bethink me, I will 
accompany you tothe gate of the Golden Falcon, 
for fear lest those unknown bravoes should be lying 
elsewhere in wait, to repeat their dastard attack on 
one who is comparatively detenceless.” 

‘You shall not retrace a single step of your way, 
nor tarry on my account,” exclaimed the Earl; 
“for now that lam placed upon my guard, I shall 
prove watchful and wary; and if the attack be re- 
peated, those villains shall not again have the ad- 
vantage of me. Hasten you, therefore, to Holyrood 
Abbey; for it waxes late, and the King may soon 
retire to rest.” 

The young Knight saw that it would be a species 
of imputation on the valour of his friend if he per- 
sisted in accompanying him to the hostelry ; and he 
therefore urged not the point. They separated ; 
and while the Earl proceeded in one direction, 
Fleming bent his steps in another. The former 
reached the Golden Falcon without farther mishap 
or molestation. Margaret was awaiting his return 
with some little degree of anxiety; for she was yet 
too much of a novice in the actual practice of 
duplicities to be devoid of the apprehension of their 
discovery. She however at once perceived by 
Roland’s manner that nothing had emanated from 
the King’s lips to impair the integrity of her cha- 
racter in the Earl’s estimation. As the reader is 
aware, she alrcady knew that her brother had just 
arrived in Edinburgh; but she was now to learn 
that he had providentially become the means of 
rendering a most signal service to the young noble- 
man. 

Meanwhile Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan had arrived 
at Holyrood Abbey; and on soliciting an interview 
with the King, he was at once referred by the lay- 
brother at the gate to Cochrane, the page in wait- 
ing. On mentioning his name, the young Knight 
found himself treated with the utmost respect by 
this fanctionary ; for the fame of Fitz-Allan had 
been spread throughout Scotland—and moreover 
Cochrane thought it prudent to make favour with 
the brother of a young lady who he fancied was des- 
tined to become the mistress of the King. 

“Tt is late, Sir Knight,” said Cochrane,—“ verg- 
ing, I perceive, towards eleven of the clock :”—and 
he glanced at a clepsydra, or water-timepiece which 
stood in the waiting-room. “ Nevertheless, his 
Majesty has not yet retired; and I will fortnwith 
bear your message to the royal apartment. Doubt- 
less your object, Sir Knight, is the same which has 
already brought your lady sister hither, and like- 
wise the Earl of Bassentyne ?” 

“Ah! speaking of the Earl,” cried Sir Fleming, 
without answering the question that was put to 
him, “reminds me of something the mention of 
which it were a sin to omit; for it would seem that 
even the presence of Royalty in the capital has not 
the effect of overawing the minds of evil-doers.” 

“Indeed ?” sail Cochrane, inwardly troubled by 
the remark, though his countenance in its unrutied 
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sedateness betrayed not that uneasy feeling. 
you so, Sir Knight ?” ¢ 

‘It iseven as [ tell you,” answered Fleming. 
“ Not many minutes have elapsed since two knaveu 
in complete panoplies of steel, and with their aven- 
tayles closed, set upon my friend the Earl of Bassen- 
ee and ill might it have fared with his lordship 
if the din of weapons had not suddenly brought me 
to the spot.” 

“And I trast that the Earl sustained no injury ?” 
said Cochrane. 

“Naught beyond a mere scratch,” rejoined 
Fleming ; “ and as for the bravoes, they at once fled, 
like cowards as they are. Meseems that the streets 
of the capital are perilous ; for no watch nor patrol 
was at hand to afford succour-———” c 

“Those sleepy burghers who undertake to pro- 
vide for the security of the capital and of the King’s 
li * said Cochrane, “are most inefficient fur the 
A All this shall be seen into, I promise you, 

ir Knight. But you have no idea who the villains 
were, nor what was their object ?” ‘ 

“IT could only surmise that it was some private 
vengeance which actuated them,” responded Fitz- 
Allan, “and that they mistook the Eurl of Bassen- 
tyne for another.” 

“Truly, it must have been so!” exclaimed Coch- 
rane. “But timc is passing, and I will now bear 
your message to the King.” 

The page issued from the waiting-room; and 
after an absence of a few minutes he returned for 
the purpose of escorting Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan to 
the royal presence. King David wondered exceed- 
ingly for what object this interview was sought by 
the young Knight; for he could scarcely conceive 
that after all he had said to Margarct and the Earl 
of Bassentyne in reference to the Earl of Caithness 
and the Black Douglas, another appeal was about 
to be made to him touching that affair. He almost 
feared that Margaret must have been speaking to 
her brother in reference to what had recently taken 
place in the royal apartment, and that Sir Fleming 
had come to ascertain what were the monarch’s in- 
tentions with respect to that lady. Thus, being 
completely on his guard, David assumed a most 
affable air as the young Knight was introduced into 
his presence. 

“Welcome, Sir Fleming,” he said; “for though 
the hour be an unusual one for us to accord audi- 
ences, yet are we at all times willing to sacrifice our 
own comfort and convenience on behalf of our 
faithful lieges ;—and none possess better claims upon 
our attention than a warrior who has so worthily 
gained our admiration by his prowess.” 

“‘ My sincerest gratitude is due to your Majesty,” 
said Fitz-Allan, respectfully inclining his plumed 
head, “for these most gracious assurances. I come 
from Sir Casimir D’Este; and I have the honour 
to present that worthy Knight's ring to your 
Highness.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the King, with an air of the 
utmost surprise: “is it you, then, young Knight, 
who are appointed to a command which older war- 
riors might shrink from undertaking ?” 

Fitz-Allan, according to the etiquette of the 
times, had sunk upon one knee while he presented 
the ring to his Sovereign ; and as he now rose from 
that postare of respect, it was his turn to be aston- 
ished—for the words which had just emanated from 
David’s lips were utterly incemprehensible to our 
young hero The King perceived the air ‘of sur- 
prise with which his speech was received by the 
Knight; and hg said, “ Surely there can be no error 
in all this? You tell me it is by the express desire 
of Sir Casimir D'Este that you have presented me 
this ring ?” 
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“Tt is even so, sire,” responded Fitz-Allan. “ Sir 
Casimir D'Este is at Roslin Castle, where he arrived 
this evening; and there did he receive a despatch 
from Melrose Abbey—” 

“True!” ejaculated the King. ‘That despatch 
was from the Sccretary of our Council, and it bore 
the signature of our own royal hand. ‘There is 
consequently no error !—and though I expected that 
ring to be speedily presented unto me, yet little did 
I anticipate that it would be borne by the hand of 
so youthful a warrior. As the matter stands, how- 
ever, I give thee the sincerest welcome, Sir Knight ; 
and [ comprehend, by Sir Casimir D’Este’s mode ot 
action, that he has discreetly and respectfully left it 
unto myself to initiate thee in certain State-secrets 
of moment and importance. Be seated, Sir Knight 
—and we will at once confer together.” 

The King sat down as he thus spoke; and Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan likewise took a seat, — while 
with strangely bewildered feclings he prepared to 
listen to the revelations that had been so seriously 
prefaced. 

“Of your valour, Sir Knight,” resumed the King, 
7 oe haye ulready given the most signal proof; 
while of your discretion Sir Casimir D'Este must 
entertain the highest opinion when he fixed upon 
he for the performance ot @ most important duty. 

need not tell you, Sir Knight, that I have bitter 
wrongs to avenge against Eng’'and, and a burning 
hatred to wreak upon those fierce Southrons who for 
eleven long years held me in captivity. Nor need I 
do more than remind you that the defeat of Nevill’s 
Cross is yet to be atoned for; —while it is a source 
of pain and humiliation to the mind of your Sove- 
reign to,reflect that the holy rood which an angel 
bestowed upon mine ancestor, hangs not within 
these walls, but graces the Southrons’ cathedral at 
Durham. I must however proceed to inform you, 
Sir Knight, that certain negotiations which at one 
time were opened between myself and the English 
Kiny—and which, if carried out, would have led to 
the restoration of that holy symbol—have utterly 
failed. You will not therefore be surprised to learn 
that itis my resolve to take early measures for the 
purpose of avenging all my wrongs xgainst England, 
and of obtaining the blessing of heaven by the re- 
covery of the silver cross and its restoration to the 
sanctuary of this Abbey.” 

The King paused: Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan was 
listening with the utmost attention and curiosity— 
for he could scarcely conjecture to what all this 
was to lead, though he saw enough to comprehend 
that through the kind interest of Sir Casimir D'Este 
something was in sture that would tend to his own 
personal aggrandizement; and the significancy of the 
prophetic lines chanted by the mysterious appari- 
tion in the vaults of Roslin Castle, came vividly 
back to his recollection. 

“I must not hesitate to confess to you, Sir Fle- 
ming,” resu'ned the King, “that I feel diffident in 
again setting the armies of Scotland in battle-array 
against the fierce Southron hordes. Not that my 
faith in Scottish courage is impaired. Heaven for- 
bid! But the terrible wars which we have waged 
against our Southron neighbours, have decimated 
our male population ; and it would -be impossible 
to marshal an armament numerically strong enough 
to cope with the hosts that the English Sovereign 
might lead against us. And then too, it is with 
equal pain I am forced to admit that there is a want 
of union amongst many of the most powerful Scot- 
tish Barons; and the throwing-down of the gauntlet 
against England would prove a signal for disputa- 
tion with one another as to who should hold the 
most important commands in the martial ex)edi- 
tion. There is another point which must bo like- 
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wise borne in mind. Many powerful feudal peers 
are the advocates of peace, and would only be 
induced to enter into a war by the presence of a 
moral certainty of success. On all these matters 
have I for a long time past been reflecting ;—and, 
to be brief, I arrived at the conclusion that Scotland 
is not at the present time in a position to enter, un- 
assisted, into hostilities with the Southrons. Do 
you follow me well, Sir Knight ?” 

‘TI do, sire,” answered Fitz-Allan. ‘“ Point b 
point do I mark clearly the explanatidns which 
your Grace is condescending to bestow.” 

“Some short time back,” proceeded the King, 
“ the good offices of the French monarch put me in 
private correspondence with Prince De Salza, the 
valiant and sagacious chief of the most religious 
Order of the Teutonic Knights. Negotiations were 
thus to a certain extent opened, until they reached 
a@ point at which it was deemed expedient either 
that I should despatch a trusty messenger to Murien- 
burg, the capital city of the Teutonic dominion 
—or that Prince De Salza should accredit an 
emissary unto me. His Highness the Prince pre- 
ferred the latter course: but it was agreed that the 
Teutonic Envoy should come to Scotland gunder all 
circumetances of privacy, so that England might 
not obtain any premature idea of the grave matters 
that were thus in progress. The choice of Prince 
De Salza alighted upon Sir Casimir D'Este, who is 
described to me in a letter from his Highness as a 
most sagacious statesman; while we all know that 
he is a most redoubtable warrior. For the politic 
reasons to which I have already alluded, Sir Casimir 
D'Este came not with a numerous suite nor with 
pomp and ceremony, but as a simple travelling 
Knight, attended by a single Squire. Yetedid he 
set foot in Scotland as the plenipotentiary of the 
Prince De Salza, furnished with full powers to carry 
out with me a negotiation on such terms as might 
be deemed honourable and fitting for both sides to 
agree unto. Again I ask, Sir Knight, do you follow 
me well ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing can be more clear,” replied Fitz-Allan, 
“than the language in which your Highness is 
shaping these explanations.” 

“ Good!” said the King. “ Now, to proceed a 
step farther, I must inform you, Sir Fleming, that 
Sir Casimir D’Este, acting on behalf of his princely 
master, has proposed to place at my disposal a force 
of twenty thousand Teutonic warriors, to fight be- 
neath the Scottish banner against the armies of 
England. The conditions on which this proposal 
was proffered, or could be accepted, gave rise to 
some discussion between myself and Sir Casimir 
D’Este, and left the subject open for consideration. 
On my side I insisted, as a guarantee of the faith- 
ful allegiance of the Teutonic auxiliary forces to 
the banner under which they would come to fight, 
that they should be placed under the command of 
n Scottish warrior owing direct fealty to myself. To 
this Sir Casimir D’Este assented, with the proviso 
that he himself should appoint and nominate the 
Scottish warrior whom he might deem most fitting 
to take command of the Teutonic legion. Further- 
more, Sir Casimir D’Este stipulated that when such 
Nomination should be made, the Scottish warrior 
thus chosen for the command of the expected Teu- 
tonic auxiliaries, should have the right and privi- 
lege, on being presented to me, of requiring the 
fulfilment of any special boon that he might ask,— 
such concession on my part to be looked upon as @ 
proof of my royal countenance and favour towards 
the warrior selected as General-in-Chief of the 
Teutonic auxiliaries. At the same time Sir Casimir 
D’Este pledged himself that the boon to be so de- 
nantade should not prove of a nature which I, 





having due regard to my honour as aking, a knight, 
and a man, might hesitate to grant. All that I have 
been describivg to you constituted the basis of the 
conditions which were duly discussed between Sir 
Casimir D’Este and myself. I required a short time 
to consider them well ; and for this reason did Sir 
Casimir D’Este remain for upwards of a fortnight 
in my capital. But yesterday the Knight intimated 
to me that he was about to pay a brief visit to Mel- 
rose Abbey, in pursuance of an invitation which to 
that effect he had received trom the holy Prior, 
Father Benedictus. This morning, after a long and 
serious consultation with some of my most trust- 
worthy councillors, I arrived at a final decision in 
reference to the proposal made by Sir Casimir 
D’Este and the conditions with which it was accom- 
panied.® I resolved upon accepting the proposal on 
the terms and stipulations with which it was thus 
associated. The Secretary of my Council accord- 
ingly drew up a documeut to this effect; and therein 
& Notification was embodied that whosoever might 
at any time present himself to me as the bearer of 
the sisnet-ring of Sir Casimir D’Este, should be at 
once recognised as the individual selected to wield 
the high and important command which circum- 
stances may soon require. This despatch was sent 
off to Sir Casimir D’Este at Melrose ; and thence 
it followed him, as you have already explained to 
me, to Roslin Castle. It would now appear that in 
anticipation of a favourable decision on my part, 
Sir Casimir D'Este had already made his choice of 
the Scottish warrior whom he would appoint to the 
command of the auxiliary force of his brethren ;— 
and thus in all haste he sent you, Sir Knight, unto 
me as the bearer of his signet-ring. I have accepted 
the token—I have acknowledged the emblem—I 
have welcomed thee into my presence ; and though 
thy years be so green, yet do I regard thee as the 
young Genera] who is destined to play no mean 
part in the game of renewed warfare against our 
Southron foes.” 

It was with exulting soul, with throbbing heart, 
and with animated countenance, that our young 
hero listened to these final explanations from the 
lips of his Sovereign, and which explanations so 
materially regarded his own interests. Where was 
tbe youthful warrior who would not have felt proud 
in finding himself thus selected for the command of 
a splendid force to be detached from the runks of 
the mightiest armament in Christendom? More 
than ever did Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan feel the pro- 
phetic power of the metrical lines which had flowed 
upon his ear in the vaults of Roslin Castle. Im- 
mense therefore though the responsibility of such a 
command would necessarily be, he hesitated not for 
a single moment as to whether he should accept it. 
For what said that prophetic legend ? 


** Be ever in thy purpose strong, 
And swerve not as thou speed'st along 
In this career of thine!" 
a 


Sinking upon one knee at the feet of the royal 
David, the young hero—his countenance glowing 
with pride, and hope, and joy—exclaimed, “I accept, 
sire, the important office for which my excellent 
friend Sir Casimir D’Este has chosen me, and which 
nomination has been so graciously confirmed by the 
lips of your Highness. Rest assured, sire, that 
neither in thought nor deed will I ever prove faith- 
less to the Sovereign who thus generously confides 
in me—but that all my energies shall be sincerely 
devoted to your royal service.” 

‘More, Sir Knight, you cannot say,” replied the 
King, giving his hand for Sir Fleming to kiss, 
“ Rise—and pow exercise the right with which you 
have become invasted. You have the privilege of 
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demanding a boon. Speak therefore? What asks 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan of his King ?” 

The youth was not immediately ;repared to an- 
swer. Should he throw himself at David's feet, 
avow his real name, confess that he was a branded 
outlaw on account of the traditionary decrees of the 
Black Parliament, and demand the repeal of those 
decrees so tar as himself and sister were concerned ? 
Or should he, as the boon which he was empowered 
to crave, solicit the immediate fulmination of a 
decree of outlawry and confiscation in reference to 
the Black Douglas and his estates, unless within a 
given period the Earl of Caithness were restured to 
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her hands to-morrow morning. Do you accompany 
her hither at the hour which I have already named 
to your sister; and all shall be accomplished accord- 
ing to your desire. Doubtless Sir Casimir D’Este, 
when despatching you hither in such haste, foresaw 
that such was to be the boon that you would de- 
mand.” 

““ My sister and myself will have the honour of 
waiting on your Majesty at eleven of the forenoon 
to-morrow.” 

Having thus spoken, Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan was 
about to retire, when the King detained him, saying, 
“ Remember, Sir Knight !—all that has passed be- 


liberty? Such were the alternatives between which | tween us touching and concerning matters of war- 
Sir Fleming had now to decide. If for a momeut | fare and of State policy, is strictly confidential! 
he hesitated, it was not through any seltish consi- | Not even to your own sister—nor to your bosom- 
deration for his own interests in preferencé to a re- | friend—nor even to your ladye-love, if you possess 
gard tor the safety and security of his benefactor | one—must a syllable of all this be breathed. ‘The 
the Earl of Caithness; but it was because he said to | seal of silence must rest npon your lips until such 
himself, “Perchance, after all, in the species of | time as the promised auxiliary force of Teu- 
promise which the King held out to my sister and | tonic warriors shall have set foot in Scotland. At 


the Karl of Bassentyne, his Majesty has already de- 


present, therefore, the secret subsists betwixt my- 


cided upon taking a vigorous stcp in reference to | self, my privy councillors, Sir Casimir D’Este, and 


the Earl of Douglas ?—aund if this be so, it were use- 
less fur me to demand as a bvon that which has 


you!” 
“ Your Grace’s commands,” rejoined Fitz-Allan, 
“shall be implicitly obeyed to the very letter.” 


already been resolved upon '” 

“You seem to hesitate, Sir Knight,” said the! ‘The young Knight then bowed; and retiring 
King, speaking kindly and graciously. “ Is it be- ; from the royal presence, he began to bend his 
cause you tear to ask too much? Fully confident | steps hastily back towards the sigu of the Golden 
am I that you will demand naught which in honour | Falcon. 

I muy refuse to grant: and therefore be not afraid 
to speak.” 

“It, sire,” responded Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, 
“there be no need to demand your royal interfer- 
ence on behalf of my benefactor the Earl of Caith- 
ness, [ will reserve my privilege for use in another 
sense. My sister told me, ere now, in a few hurried 
words, how graciously your Majesty had spoken and | WE must avail ourselves of this break in our nar- 
the hopes which your royal words had held out; and | rative to inform the reader that the letter which the 
the Earl of Bassentyne tailed not to inform me of ; Karl of Bassentyne had borne from Sir Casimir 
the assurance which he was ordered to convey on, | D’Este to the King, contained an earnest entreaty 





CHAPTER XXII. 


t SHE HURRIED INTERVIEW. 


the part of your Highness to Sir Casimir D’Este, to 
the effect that the ‘leutonic Knight’s representations 
should have the fullest weight with your Majesty.” 

“All this is true enough,” replied the King; 
“and it is my intention to seek the advice of my 
Council on the morrow, touching and concerning the 
unfortunate affair which has bred hostility betwixt 
two powerful Earls. But I dare not anticipate how 
my councillors may recommend me to proceed in 
the case.” 

From this speech on the King’s part, Fitz-Allan 
perceived that nothing was decisively settled in the 
royal mind with regard to the case thus alluded to; 
and therefore not for another instant did he hesi- 
tate in the course which he himself should adopt. 
His own personal interests were at once set aside, 
and all the sympathies of his generous nature were 
thrown into the channel flowing towards the bene- 
factor who had suppliea to himself and his sister the 
place of a perished sire. Again sinking upon his 
knee at the King’s feet, Sir Fleming exclaimed, in a 
firm vojce, “The boon which I ask is that your 
Majesty will at once agree to make proclamation of 
pains and penalties against the Karl of Douglas on 
being duly summoned to surrender up the person of 
the Earl of Caithness!” 

“It shall be as you demand,” replied the King : 
and proffering his hand, he again forced the young 
Knight to rise from his suppliant posture. “ But in- 
asmuch as | hold myself under certain gbligations 
to yon fair sister, Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan— 
and considering that ic were most unkingly. and un- 
gracious to exclude her from the due cuactment of 
her own gracious part in these proceedings—the 
decree which you have demanded shall be placed in 
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that his Majesty would at once adopt vigorous 
measures on behalf of the Earl of Caithness. We 
must farther observe that when Fitz-Allan pre- 
sented the Teutonic Knight’s ring to David, the 
latter actually believed that Sir Casimir’s motive 
and intention were that the youthful warrior should 
demand that interference as the boon which his . 
nomination to the command of the auxiliaries en- 
titled him to ask. He had already made up his 
mind to take vigorous steps in the matter, in ful- 
filment of his pledge to Murgaret; and thus it 
really cost him nothing to grant the boon which Sir 
Fleming had required. He had not the generosity 
at the moment to admit that his conclusion was 
already foregone in this respect, and thus leave it 
to Fitz-Allan to demand some other favour on his 
own personal behalf: for David, naturally mistrust- 
ful and suspicious, was afraid of all mysteriously 
demanded piedges and of promises given in the 
dark, He therefore flattered himself that he had 
acted with consummate policy in the course which 
he had just been adopting—and all the more so be- 
cause by means of one action he was achieving 
a twofold object — namely, maintaining the word 
he had given to Margaret, and at the same time 
seeming to grant offhand the boon sought of him 
by her brother, He knew likewise that they could 
not, by comparing notes, discover this little dupli- 
city on his part,—inasmuch as he had placed the 
seal of silence on Fleming Fitz-Allan’s lips, 

To the foregoing explanations we should add that 
David was resolved to sce Margaret again; and as 
he knew that she could not come alone to the 
palace without exciting a suspicion in her brother's 
mind that dishonourable overtures had been made 
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to her or were intended, he had expressed the wish 
that they should come together; for t:e trusted to 
his ingenuity to devise some means of finding him- 
self alone tor afew minutes on the morrow with 
the handsome and superb Margaret. According to 
what might then pass between them, should he be 
enabled to regulate his policy towards the Earl of 
Bassentyne. The King nevertheless saw that he 
had a very difficult e to play; for Sir Casimir 
D'Este had evidently conceived the most friendly 
regard towards Fleming, and it was likewise to be 
ne that the same generous interest cxtended 
to Fleming's sister; and the dishonour of this 
young lady might lead to the destruction of all the 
grand hopes which his Majesty had entertained of 
avenging himself by a successful warfare &gainst 
England. However, the wily monarch flattered 
himself that he should be enabled to conduct. his 
various schemes in a manner suitable to his own 
views and wishes, and that his passion fur Margaret 
might be gratified without the production of a 
rupture between himself on the one hand, arid the 
oe Knight and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan on the 
other. 

While the King was reviewing his several pro- 
jects, and estimating their chances of success with- 
out any inconvenient clashing, the delighted Flem- 
ing Fitz-Allan was pursuing his way back to the 
Golden Falcon. Little dreaming in how close a 
degree of relationship he stood towards the Teu- 
tonic Knight—~and equally far from suspecting the 
use to which Sir Casimir had really hoped he would 
turn the right of demanding a boon of the King— 
our young hero experienced an illimitable gratitude 
towards that warrior for having selected him for a 
post in which he might possibly win a deathless re- 
nown. It was hard to be compelled to keep the 
seal of silence upon his lips, and abstain from rush- 
ing into Margaret’s presence with the joyous an- 
nouncement that he was entering upon a career of 
the most brilliant destinies ;—but still that silence 
must be maintained! Therefore, on returning to 
the Golden Falcon, where Margaret and the Earl of 
Bassentyne were awaiting our hero’s presence, his 
communications were limited to the compass of but 
@ few words. 

“‘T have seen the King,” he said, “and was most 
graciously received by his Majesty. The presenta- 
tion of Sir Casimir D’Este’s ring had the effect of 
obtaining from the royal lips a solemn confirmation 
of whatsvever pledge he might have partially made 
to you first of all, Margaret—and to yourself, Roland, 
subsequently. With the utmost urbanity his Ma- 
jesty has desired me to present myself with my sister 
at Holyrood Abbey at eleven of the forenoon to- 
morrow, when a proclamation decreeing pains and 
penalties against the Earl of Douglas shall be placed 
in our hands. You, Roland, may of course accom- 
pany us: for your rank as a belted Earl gives you 
the right of access to the King, and you are certain 
of experiencing a cordial reception.’ 

But when the three had retired to their respective 
chambers, Margaret Fitz-Allan reflected deeply on 
all she hud just heard. She comprehended that 
while her brother was present in the capital, she 
could scarcely go alone to Holyrood; and her natu- 
ral intelligence quickly made her perceive that 
David had devised a pretext to obtain another in- 
terview with her. She still entertained the same 
golden dreams as those which had filled her mind 
after her meeting with the King ;—she was still re- 
solved to reject his suit if he continued to urge it on 
dishonourable terms, and to play her cards according 
tw circumstances, betwixt the Monarch and the Karl, 
so that if she failed to become a Queen she might 
at least wear the coronet of a Countess. As for the 
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Earl of Bassentyne himself, he was as far from sus- 
pecting us Fleming Fitz-Allan was, that David en- 
tertained any dishonourable design in reference to 
Margaret. Both the young men conceived that the 
Sovercign’s wish to see her again was merely one of 
those chivalrous impulses of the age which prompted 
kings, nooles, and knights to be most courtly and 
delicate in their attentions towards the fair sex. 

The Earl of Bassentyne, not knowing what might 
take place*between Fleming and the King, had al- 
ready sent off a messenger to Roslin Castle to inti- 
mate the hopefulness which might be entertained in 
reference to his Majesty’s sympathy towards the 
Earl of Caithness; and our young hero now des- 
patched Seton with a letter for Sir Casimir D’Este. 
thus every precaution was adopted to relieve of 
suspense the minds of those who were awaiting at 
the castle the issue of the various steps that were 
being adopted in Edinburgh on behalf of the cap- 
tured no!leman. 

Precisely at eleven o’clock in the forenoon of the 
ensuing day, Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, Marguret, and 
the Earl of Bassentyne, presented themselves at 
Holyrood Abbey. They were at once escorted into 
the presence of the King, who was apparelled in the 
most sumptuous manner, that all the graces of his 
person might be thrown out to the fullest effect so 
as to produce the most advantageous impression 
upon Margaret. He had not expected to behold the 
Earl of Bassentyne in company with the brother 
and sister: but he was not particularly annoyed at 
the circumstance, inasmuch as the same pretext 
which he already designed as the means of leaving 
himself and Margaret for a while alone together, 
could be cqually well carried out. He welcomed 
the handsome lady with an air of the most courtly 
graciousness, as it appeared to her brother and her 
lover: but to her own keenness of perception it was 
fraught with a significant tenderness. ‘Towards the 
Karl and the young Knight his demeanour was 
polite and affable. 

Having conversed for a few minutes upon some 
gencral topics with his visitors, King David said, 
“There are certain little formalities to be observed 
in reference to the case which is doubtless upper- 
most in your thoughts. A statement of the facts 
must be made to the Clerk of our Council, and duly 
attested by the signature of those who make the de- 
position. This fair lady need not be troubled with 
such dry details of business. It will be sufficient 
if you, my Lord Earl of Bassentyne—ana you, dir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, will pass into the adjoining 
room and fulfil this requisite formula.” 

Having thus spoken, the King rang the silver bell 
which was upon the table. Cochrane entered—and 
having already received his instructions, he con- 
ducted Roland and our hero into the adjacent apart- 
ment. There the Secretary of the Council was 
seated at a writing-table ; and perhaps he likewise 
had received a particular hint, for he delayed the 
progress of the business as much as he possibly 
could without exciting the suspicion that he was de- 
signedly duing so. Thus the King contrived to ob- 
tain « tolerably long interview with Margaret in the 
adjoining apartment. 

“Dearest Margaret,” said the King, as soon as 
they were alone together—and taking her hand, he 
carried it to his lips,—“ have you thought well upon 
ull that took place between us last evening ?” 

“‘ Yes, sire,” she responded, gently withdrawing 
her hand when for a few instants she had aban- 
doned it to his clasp ; “and methinks that your 
Grace has already disported sufficiently with the 
feelings of one whom you must have deemed a 
silly maiden——” 

“ Ah, by heaven, Margaret!” exclaimed David, 
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“if you think that I was trifling, you do me wrong! 
I was sertous in all that I proposed-——” 

“Tf, sire, you were serious,” interrupted Margaret, 
“your Grace must have regarded my vanity as 
being greater than my virtue; and perhaps if I 
dured reproach my Sovercign, I might add that it 
was unkingly and ungenerous to take advantage of 
one who came to throw herself as a suppliant at 
the feet of Royalty. In a word, sire, I beseech 
you not to renew the strain in which you*addressed 
me—but permit me at once to rejoin my brother.” 

‘“ Answer me one word, Murgaret—answer me, 
I beseech you !” said the King: “ have you either 
to your brother or to the Earl of Bassentyne breathed 
a syllable of what took place——” 

“No, sire,” rejoined Margaret proudly: “I re- 
strained my own feelings rather than suffer my 
brother and his companion to learn that the King 
of Scotland had ventured to breathe a dishonour- 
nble overture in the ears of a maiden who came to 
him defenceless and as a suppliant !” 

“This speech is crucl on your 
King, almost passionately ; “ for I swear by my 
crown and sceptre that in proclaiming how I loved 
you, Margarct, and how deep was the impresssion 
your superb beauty had made upon me, 1 was most 
truthful—most sincere! Speak not of dishonour- 
able overtures !—deem not yourself insulted !—ior 
if the same words had becn mentioned in the 
ears of any one of Scotland’s proudest and best- 
born ladies, they would have been received not as 
offensive, but would have been answered by a 
smile !” 

“Tt may be so, sire,” responded Margaret, with 
an air of pride and severity ; “‘ and pity etis that 
Scotland’s King, who ought to know his subjects 
well, should deem that he has grounds thus to 
speak of their morality. I am neither titled nor 
high-born ; and yet the humble Margaret Fitz- 
Allan has her own pride,—that pride which will 
not permit her to listen to dishonourable overtures, 
even though coming from the lips of a King!” 

David looked annoyed, surprised, and almost 
discomfited, as Margaret thus addressed him: but 
still there was so much admiration as well us pus- 
sion in his gaze, that the damsel felt assured she 
was not proceeding too far, nor destroying the in- 
fatuation which the monarch experienced towards 
her. She therefore spoke with a mingled dignity 
and pride, as well as with a severity savouring of 
indignation, which had an air most gennine and 
sincere, and which gave her a queenly aspect. The 
heightened colour upon her cheeks, and thie tires 
Which flashed in her eyes, added to her beauty; 
while her attitude, though seeming to be all un- 
studied, was nevertheless a deliberately adopted one 
as the most advantageous for enabling her tine per- 
son to show itself off with the fullest effect. 

“ By St. Andrew!” thought the King within him- 
self, “she is truly majestic in her mien!—she is 
royally handsome! She is formed to become @ 
queen |” 

He gazed upon her while he thus mused: she 
bent down her eyes—he took her hand—she sul- 
fered it to linger for a few moments in his own, 
that he might experience the influence of the con- 
tact; and then withdrawing it, she said, ‘Sire, 
suffer me to rejoin my brother.” 

“ Margaret, Margaret,” suid the King earnestly, 
“IT love you!—by heaven | love you! Will you 
not consent to be thus loved . 

“Qh! if the King offered me an hononrable 
love,” exclaimed Margaret, ‘I could—TI could ” 

She stopped short, she flung upon him for a 
moment a quick vibrating glance from out of the 
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““What would you do, Margaret? Speak—Oh, 
ing, with impassioned tone and 
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speak,” said the 
looks: and again he took her hand. 

The damsel for an instant bent upon him the 
whole power of those splendid dark eyes of her’s: 
she srecemed to be trembling with emotion, as she 
said in a low voice, “If the King proffered me an 
honourable love, I could love him most fondly— 
most devotedly—in return !” 

‘‘Say you so, Margaret ?” ejaculated David, whose 
passion was getting the better of his selfishness, his 
subtlety, and his calculating astuteness. “ You 
could love me in return? Do you mean that you 
could lsve me as if we were equals—as if there 
were nothing in my sovereign rank to dazzle or 
bewilder é 

“] respect my King,” answered Margaret, ina 
tone of the deepest veneration; “but 1 am not 
dazzled or bewildered by the glory of his rank. I 
repeats” she continued, now throwing a certain 
tremulousness into her accents, and sending forth 
look after look vibrating upon him as it smiting his 
heart blow upon blow,—“if he offered me an ho- 
nourable Jove, I could love him—yes, love him with 
the sincerest tenderness in return!” 

“And is it not ambition, then, Margaret,” said 





other than an honourable woman, retaining in its 
purity that fair fame which has never been sullied, 
and the maintenance of which is above all other 
considerations.” 

The King was firmly impressed with the idea that 
Margaret’s virtue was a genuine and truthful senti- 
ment, and not for a moment did he suspect that it 
had all the coldness of worldly-minded calculation. 
The veriest libertine admires a virtuous woman: 
this admiration is forced upon him even in his own 
despite ; and it is a marvellous auxiliary to the pas- 
sion with which she has inspired him. It even 
chastens that passion, and renders him all the more 
anxious to possess her, though on the different terms 
at which a wite may be won from those on which a 
mistress nay be bought, ‘The King grew every in- 
stant more and more infatuated with Margaret; he 
could not endure the idea of losing her—and yet he 
still hesitated to pronounce the words which should 
offer to raise her up to become a sharer of his 
throne. 

“You have said that you can love me,” he re- 
sumed; “and this muet mean that you can love me 
it 1 place a crown upon your brow, But that would 
be mere gratitude on your part; for if the sentiment 
be more tender, you must alseady love me! Love 
will not enter your heart at your bidding; and to 
promise that you can love, is to love already! If 
therefore you do already love me, are you prepared 
to make no sacrifice on my behalf——” 

“Sire,” interrupted Margaret, “every sacrifice 
would I mnke for you except the one that should 
brand me with dishonour! I might lay down my 
life for you—but 1 could not becume degraded in 
my own estimation!” 

“And what, Margaret—what,” said the King, 
hesitatingly impelled by one seutiment to continue 
speaking, and by another to hold his peace,—“ what, 
Margaret, if I were to propose that the blessing of 
the priest should hallow this love of ours—but if at 
the same time 1 were to implore that for several 
reasons our nuptials were kept secret until a fitting 
opportunity presented itself fur me to acknowledge 
my beauteous Queen in the sight of Scotland and 

‘of the whole world ?” 
' 6 Sire, it yout : serious,” said Margaret, “ you have 
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already spoken enough to convince me of your love; 
and I am not insensible to such a progf of affection 
on the part of my Sovereign.” 

“You consent! you consent! Adorable Mar- 
garet !” exclaimed the King, his whole countenance 
beaming with rapture: and catching her in his 
arms, he strained her to his breast. 

His lips touched her cheek for a moment: then 
withdrawing herself from his embrace, she said, “I 
do not consent, sire—but I do not refuse. A secret 
martriage has its dangers and its inconveniences— 
there is flight from one’s home—disappearance from 
the midst of one’s friends—the excitement of a 
thousand cruel uncertainties in the hearts of those 
friends——The sacrifice, sire, is very great—and it 
can only be made after deliberation, asq@vell as 
under circumstances incontestably proving that all 
is genuine, honourable, and legal in the proceed- 
in 29 F 

“ And by heaven, you shall have that proof, 
Margaret !” ejaculated the King, who since he had 
for a moment strained her in his arms, was searcely 
any longer the master of himself. ‘“ You consent ! 
Oh, you consent !” 

‘‘ Hush, sire!” said Margaret, with a look of 
affright : “‘ methinks my brother and the Karl are 
returning !” 

The King listened for a moment, and then said, 
“One word, Margaret !—one word! I fear that 
you must now return to Roslin—there is no imme- 
diate help for it! But if I shortly devise a means 
under all honourable circumstances for ensuring the 
solemnization of our nuptials, secretly and privately 
—and if you have no doubt as to the integrity and 
sincerity of the proceeding—what will you do, Mar- 
garet ? what am I to rely upon? what hope dare I 
entertain ?” 

“ Sire,” she replied, with downcast looks—with a 
blush upon her cheeks—and with a bosom that was 
swelling through no feigned emotions ; “1 will be 
your's!’ 

She gave him her hand: he pressed it to his lips ; 
and almost immediately afterwards the door com- 
municating with the adjoining room was thrown 
open by Cochrane for the return of Sir Fleming 
Fitz- Allan and the Earl of Bassentyne, followed by 
the Secretary of the Council. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE PURSUIVANT. 


Tue King immediately assumed an air of dignified 
composure, while Margaret at the same moment re- 
covered her self-possession. David aftected to be 
directing her attention to a curious old picture sus- 
pended in a recess; and he went on speaking as if 
unaware of the opening of the door. Then sud- 
denly seeming to notice this fact, he turned towards 
the Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, 
saying, “Ah! then, you have accomplished the 
requisite preliminaries ?” 

“ Yeg, sire,” said the Clerk of the Council, step- 
ping forward and making a low reverence: “the 
deposition is duly recorded, and it only remains for 
your Majesty to affix your royal signature to the 
decree of pains and penalties which has been 
drawn up.” 

“That will I do right speedily,” said David: and 
he forthwith affixed his signature to the document 
which the official spread open upon the writing- 
table. 

The Secretary of the Council appended his own 
name in attestation of the genuineness of the royal 
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autograph; and the King. taking the document, ad- 
vanced with an air of the most courtly affability 
towards Margaret, to whom he presented the parch- 


ment, saying,—“ As you, fair lady, were the first 


who came to demand our royal interposition on be- 
half of the Earl of Caithness,—and considering 
moreover that in all matters where polite amenities 
can be shown, the fair sex should take the pfeference, 
—it is to your keeping that I consign a decree which 
I hope will have the desired effect. But inasmuch 
as in all cases where decrees or warrants go forth 
from our sovereign hand to enforce the majesty of 
the law upon the disobedient, the presence of a royal 
pursuivant is needed to give due authority unto the 
same,—I hereby nominate Master Cochrane to that 
office, Understand me well, lady!” added the King, 
for a moment bending a significant look upon Mar- 

aret: “my faithful page Cochrane holds himself 

evoted to any service which you may think fit to 
impose upon him.” 

Margaret made a profound reverence to the Kin 
as she received the document from his hand; an 
she expressed her gratitude for the royal intervention 
on behalf of her benefactor the Earl of Caithness, 
In a word, we need scarcely inform the reader that 
she spoke and acted just as if nothing of an ulterior 
nature had taken place between herself and the 
King. The Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Fleming 


' Fitz-Allan also poured forth their gratitude to the 


monarch,—from whose presence they were now con- 
ducted by Cochrane. They were escorted to another 
apartment, where a table was spread with refresh- 
ments, and where several lacqueys and pages were 
in attendance to wait upon them. 

“Be pleased, lady,” said Cochrane, with a tone 
and look of the profoandest respect as he thus ad- 
dressed himself to Margaret, “to partake of some 
slight refection ; while you, my Lord Earl—and you 
also, Sir Knight—will not refuse to quaff a goblet of 
wine to the King’s health. I go but to make my 
preparations for the journey which must be speedily 
undertaken towards Roslin, and thence peradventure 
to Hermitage.” 

Cochrane withdrew from the room; and he has- 
tened back to the royal apartment, where the King 
was awaiting his presence. 

“?Pwas well managed on my part, Cochrane,” 
said David, “to appoint thee on this mission. The 
fuir Margaret must be mine, even though I pledge 
my royal vows to her in privacy at the altar! Why 
stare you thus at me, knave? as if thou wouldst fain 
ask, ‘What, sire! wouuld’st thou go so far?’ Tell 
me, Master Cochrane—is she not worthy of all the 
favour I may bestow upon her ?” 

“Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan,” replied Coch- 
rane, “is doubtless worthy of that amount of favour 
which the King designs to bestow upon her, and 
which is all that he can bestow.” 

“ Ah! you think,” said David, “that the Kin 
has only to speak in order to win her as o mistress 
—but you are mistaken! There isastubborn virtue 
there, Cochrane, which stands upon the pedestal of 
its own pride, and whence it will not voluntarily 
descend: so that there remain but two alterna- 
tives——” 

“ And those alternatives, sire?” asked Cochrane, 
seeing that the King hesitated. 

‘Listen, and mark me well!” answered David, 
drawing close up to his confidential servitor and 
thus speaking in a low deep tone in his ear. “ Mar. 
garet must be mine, by either foul or fair means! 
By foul means I would imply that she must become 
my mistress: by fair means my wife! If by foul 
means, so much the better !—and if you bring ths 
about, the groater will be your recompense ond re- 
ward! Butif not by foul means, then fair means 
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must be adopted :—and she has already consented 
to a private marriage. Now, Cochrane, you are 
placed in a position to serve me in one of these two 
respeots. You will either devise the means of plac- 
ing the beauteous Margaret in my power: or if in 
‘this you should prove at fault, you will at least serve 
as a go-between in respect to me and her, so that 
the arrangements for the secret nuptial ceremony 
can be made. I now leave everything to your dis- 
cretion: but see that you delay not in the measures 
that you may take—for my passion will brook not 
tarrying! And Ah, Cochrane! when I bethink me 
——But pshaw! the King ought not to acknow- 
ledge the existence of rivalry to be possible !|_—Yet 
still, Cochrane, seeing that you will be in the posi- 
tion to take note of all that passes around you, it 
may be as well to observe on what terms Mistress 
Margaret maintains herself towards—hem! you 
know whom I mean——the Earl of Bassentyne.” 

Cochrane bowed, and issued from the royal pre- 
gence, 

“Tt will be strange indeed,” he thought within 
himself, “if in all these complicated plots I find not 
the materials for the construction of my own fortune. 
Either mistress or wife of David the fair Margaret 
is now certain to become ;—and perhaps the cast of 
the die betwixt the alternatives shall more or less 
depend upon honest Stephen Cochrane. Yes, yes! 
I must see which game will better suit my own pur- 
poses. If Margaret become the mistress only, there 
will still be the secret of the intrigue to keep; and 
I as the depositor of such a secret, may use it well 
for my own purposes. But if on the other hand 
matters shall so fall out that I may stipulate my own 
terms with the fair Margaret by helping her toa 
share of a monarch’s throne, then by all means let 
her become a queen! Betwixt the King’s infatua- 
tion and the lady’s ambition, there will be ample 
scope for the exercise of my wit—and the foul fiend 
take me if it be not developed for my own peculiar 
benefit and advantage !” ; 

While thus musing, Cochrane reached his own 
chamber, where by the help of a junior page he 
quickly arreyed himself in a complete suit of steel 
panoply; and having issued the requisite mandates 
in respect to the accoutrement of his steed, he re- 
turned to the refreshment-room where he had left 
Margaret Fitz-Allan, her brother, and her lover. 
They were in readiness to depart; and they accord- 
ingly retraced their way to the Golden Falcon, fol- 
lowed at a little distance by Cochrane, who was 
mounted on his steed, and whose appearance was 
that of a royal pursuivant. 

At the hostelry the preparations were quickly 
wade for departure: the attendants who had seve- 
rally accompanied the lady, the Earl, and the 
Knight to Kdinburgh on the preceding day, were 
quickly mustered—all the horses were soon in readi- 
ness—and the party set out on its way to Roslin 
Castle. Margaret rode between her brother and the 
Earl of Bassentyne; Stephen Cochrane followed at 
a distance of some twenty paces; and the domestics 
brought up the rear. They proceeded at a smart 
pace; and there was consequently little opportunity 
for discourse: but during those periods when the 
circumstances of the route compelled a temporary 
relaxation of their speed, Margaret found a dozen 
different things to say to her brother, so as to avoid 
being compelled to pay much attention to the Earl 
of Bassentyne. At first Roland attached no impor- 
tance to this circumstance, until the idea presently 
began to steal into his mind that there was 
really some slight change in Margaret’s conduct to- 
sands him: but he was naturally too magnanimous 
and tod frank in his own disposition to be easily 
susceptible of jealousy—and the ride of seven miles 
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occupied too short a time to enable him to form any 
positive opiniqn upon the point. 

But what in the interval was passing in Marga- 
ret’s thoughts? She felt convinced, from the signi- 
ficant look which the King had bent upon her 
during the last few moments she was in his pre- 
sence, that he had appointed Cochrane to the post 
of pursuivant in order to establish a means of com- 
munication betwixt himself and her. He must 
therefore have whispered sufficient in Cochrane’s 
ear to make him comprehend that while ostensib] 
he was an executive officer of the law, he was pri- 
vately to consider himself the intermediary of a 
love-correspondence. Margaret scarcely fancied that 
David had gone to such an extent as to constitute 
Cochrare a spy upon her proceedings: but still, 
without having received any hint to that effect, it 
was natural that he should study the interests of his 
royal master, and report any levity (if he beheld it) 
in Margaret’s conduct. Thus she reasoned within 
herself ; and she saw therefore that it would be the 
height of madness for her to look tenderly upon the 
Karl of Bassentyne, or outwardly to betray that she 
received his addresses with favour. ence her 
study, during the ride from Edinburgh to Roslin, to 
have the appearance of bemg more engrossed with 
her brother who rode upon her left h@d, than with 
the young Earl who rode upon her right. 

Roslin Castle was reached ; and in answer to the 
anxious queries which were put by the returning 
party, the response was given to the effect that 
nothing new had transpired, and that no tidings had 
been received of the Earl of Caithness. The only 
item of intelligence was that ever since an early 
hour in the morning the lieutenant Redman, act- 
ing under the orders of Sir Casimir D’Este, had 
been summoning to the castle all those feudal re- 
sop who had not obeyed the call on the preced- 
ing day. 

infinitely delighted and full of hopefulness was 
the beauteous Albertina, when on welcoming the 
return of Margaret, the Earl, and the young Knight, 
she learnt that their mission had been successful 
and that they had brought the royal decree from 
Edinburgh. Well pleased, too, was Sir Casimir 
D'Este, when on the interchange of the first few 
words he learnt that such was the case. But here 
we may as well offer a few explanations relative to 
the value and importance of the document which 
had thus received the royal signature, and which 
Margaret Fitz-Allan had brought from the capital. 
It was termed, as we have already stated, a Decree 
of Pains and Penalties, to be fulminated by procla- 
mation from the pursuivant’s lips against the Earl 
of Douglas and all who might aid and abet him in 
his illegal course. It opened by calling upon the 
Earl of Douglas, on his allegiance, to surrender up 
intact and uninjured, scathless and unhurt, the per- 
son of the Earl of Caithness whom he had most 
designedly and wickedly made prisoner. The decree 
went on to declare that unless immediate obedience 
were shown unto this mandate, the aforesaid Earl 
of Douglas was thereby proclaimed a treasonable 
and seditious person, and placed under the ban of 
the law as a rebel against the King’s authority. 
Furthermore, all his castles and estates were to be 
deemed confiscated ; and the same ban of outlawry, 
with the same penalty over person and chattels, 
should attach itself to all and every one who as- 
sisted, aided, or abctted the said Earl of Douglas 
in his continued disobedience. Lastly, it became 
lawful for all the King’s lieges to combine and unite, 
with arms in their hands, to march agaiust the Earl 
of Douglas and, his retainers—to slay, disperse, or 
take them pris6éne!s—to capture their castles and 
seize upon their chattels in the King’s namc—and 
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‘to treat them in a word as a horde of cunlawe and 
banditti. “ 


Such were the powers and effects of a royal procla- 
mation of pains and penalties, and which indeed dif- 
tered but little from that other species of terrible de- 
crees known as “ letters of fire and sword.” The reader 
may now therefore easily understand that no light nor 
trivial motives would have induced King David to 
adopt so extreme a policy against that nobleman 
who throughout all his dominions was the most for- 
midable by family connexions, by ancestral tradi- 
tions, by the number of his strongholds, the extent of 
his domains, and the multitude of the retainers whom 
he could bring into the field. Thus, no wonder was 
it that Margaret looked at the fulmination of such 
a decree as a signal proof of David's infatuc.ted love 
towards herself: while on the other hand her brother 
Fleming, also in his own, secret thoughts, regarded 
it as an important boon conceded to himself as the 
bearer of Sir Casimir D’Este’s signet-ring. 

After the hurried interchange of a few words on 
the part of the leading persouages who had ¢ust re- 
turned from Edinburgh, and those who welcomed 
their presence at the Castle, Sir Casimir D'Iiste ex- 
claimed, ‘“ Now that we have the King’s decree in 
our possession, let our forces be marshalled, and 
let us set. towards the Castle of Hermitage! 
There is no time to be lost! My Lord Earl of Bas- 
sentyne, be pleased to hasten away to your own 
castle—muster your retainers—fling forth your ban- 
ners upon the breeze—and with the least possible 
delay follow us in the speedy march we are about to 
undertake. If on arriving in front of Hermitage, 
your lordship finds that the Black Doug'as hath 
yielded to the terror of the King’s decree, so much 
the better !—but if it be otherwise, you will doubt- 
less overtake us in time to bear your part in the 
storming of the castle—for such a fortalice is as- 
suredly not to be carried at the first assault, but will 
for a few days, even if not for a week or two, keep 
us at bay!” 

‘I go, Sir Casimir!” exclaimed the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne. “Yoh march with the brave retainers of 
Roslin to-day: I pledge myself that the rising of 
to-morrow’s sun shall see me also on the march 
with three hundred spears reflecting its bright 
beams!” 

“ "Tis well, brave Earl!” said Sir Casimir, press- 
ing the young nobleman’s hand. ‘The Earl of 
Caithness will soon, heaven grant! thank you with 
his own lips for all the generous interest you have 
displayed on his behalf.” 

“And the daughter of the Earl of Caithness 
already gives her meed of thanks to the gallant 
Roland of Bassentyne,” said Albertina, stepping for- 
ward and proffering her hand to the young noble- 
man. 

According to the gallant custom of the age, Ro- 
land raised that hand to his lips: then turning away, 
he swept his looks around the spacious apartment 
where this scene took place, in search of Margaret. 
She had heard the words which had just gone forth 
from the lips of Sir Casimir D’Este ; and she was 
inwardly rejoiced at the approaching departure of 
the young Earl, as his absence might save her from 
much perplexity and embarrassment in the tortuous 
game which she had now to play. The pursuivant, 
Stephen Cochrane, waa not present in the apart- 
ment; and therefore Margaret was not at the mo- 
ment under any restraint. Making a sign which 
was unnoticed by the others around, she hastily led 
the way into an adj ome vestibule : and thither the 
young Earl followed. Still true to that policy on 
which she had previously resolved, of playing her 
game betwixt the King and the Karl, she assumed 
a look of the utmost tenderness; and abandoning 
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her hand to his pressure, she said, “ You are about 
to. depart, Roland ?” 

“ But let us hope, dearest Margaret,” replied the 
Earl, “that my absence will not extend beyond a 
few days |—let us hope that I shall soon meet thee 
here again, and that our hearts will be cheered by 
the presence of the Earl who has been torn from his 
home! Yet ere I bid thee farewell, Margaret, re- 
new the assurance of your love-——” 

‘“ Whe-efore, Roland,” she asked, with an air of 
surprise, “ do you require the renewal of that assur- 
ance ?” 

‘‘ Margaret,” he said, hesitating somewhat ; “ for- 
give me—do not be offended——but I feared ere 
now, while riding from Edinburgh, lest by some 
means——and heaven knows, how unintentionally ! 
I had incurred thy displeasure——” 

“Think not so, dear Roland!” she interrupted 
him ; “do me not so much injustice as to believe 
that I am capricious or whimsical—facile to take 
offence A 

‘No, no, Margaret! I do you not this injus- 
tice!” interrupted Roland; “but I feared lest I 
myself, by some inadvertence—by some slight or 
neglect—by some deficiency of attention In a 
word, dearest Margaret, if you had been offended, I 
should have taken all the blame unto myself, and I 
would have gone upon my knees to implore your 
pardon! Yet if there were indeed no coolness on 
your part. “ 

‘* Perhaps I was cautious, Roland,” interjected 
Margaret ; “and perhaps by being somewhat too 
much upon my guard, I may have seemed to be less 
kind in my manner than I could have wished? 
But ramember that my brother knows not of our 
love ; and methought that it was scarcely a fitting 
season to reveal or to betray our secret at » moment 
when all hearts are afflicted with sadness in conse- 
quence of the prisonage and peril of the noble Earl 
whom we all] esteem !” 

“True, Margarct—true !” said Roland, bending a 
look of indescribable tenderness upon the damsel’s 
superbly handsome countenance. “I felt assured 
that I was still the same in your estimation to-day 
as I was yesterday, when I placed this ring upon 
your finger, und when you gave me your’s in 
return !” 

“ Yes, Roland—bclieve me, I am not capricious!” 
said Margarct: and in spite of all her heartlessness, 
her conscience smote her for the dissimulation of her 
present conduct. ‘One word more, Roland, ere 
you depart! Let the secret of our love remain be- 
tween us until all these sources of turmoil and agita- 
tion be ended, and until the restoration of the Karl 
of Caithness to his home shall enable you to enter 
upon those explanations with his lordship, which 
under all circumstances are so necessary. Thus, on 
my side, not even to my own brother will I breathe 
a syllable——” 

“ Let all be as you say, dearest Margaret!” inter- 
rupted the young Earl. “ Thou art the mistress of 
my heart—and I now live only to do thy will and 
pleasure !” 

He folded her in his embrace ; and then speeding 
from the vestibule, he darted down the staircase 
leading towards the court-yard, where his suite were 
by this time mustered and his steed was ready capa- 
risoned. 

Margaret lingered in the v@tibule to arrange the 
masses of her raven hair which had been somewhat 
disordered by the fervid embrace in which she had 
been folded by her lover ; and she was turning to- 
wards the door of the apartment where she had left 
her brother, Sir Casimir D’Este, and Albertina, 
when she thought she beheld some object moving 
behind a colossal suit of armour which stood in a 
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recess in that vestibule. 
she stopped short. Her eyes now encountered a 


She started with affright— 


human. face; and a man in a complete panoply 
stepped forward. His visor was raised: Margaret 
recognised his features:—that man who had been 
an unseen and unsuspected witness of everythin 

which had taken place betwixt herself and the Ear 
of Bassentyne, was none other than the pursuivant 
Stephen Cochrane! 

A cold tremor seized upon Margaret; and all her 
perfidy struck her with the most forceful scnse of its 
abhorrent hideousness. She expected to be over- 
whelmed with reproaches—to be threatened with 
exposure—or to be treated with the scornful con- 
tempt of a man who would deem it his duty to lose 
no time in communicating the discovery of her 
heartlessness and treachery to his royal master. 
Let the reader therefore conceive the astonishment 
which smote her, and the immensity of the relief 
which she felt, when Cochrane accosting her, said 
in a low but impressive whisper, “Fear not! Your 
secret is safe with me! Iam your friend !” 

He then abruptly quitted the vestibule, proceeding 
in the direction of the staircase; while Margaret, 
clasping her hands, mentally exclaimed, “ Whe holy 
saints be thanked that it is no worse! But good 
heavens! to think that I should be thus exposed !— 
to think that I should have placed myself in the 
power of that man!” 

A pang of anguish convulsed her heart: but in 
a few moments she outwardly regained her compo- 
sure, and returned into the apartment. There she 
was immediately joined by Albertina, who said, 
“ Come, dearest Margaret, to my bower, and tell me 
all that the King said to you; for 1 am anxious to 
learn what amount of interest his Majesty &xpe- 
rienced on behalf of my outraged sire! Besides, I 
see that Sir Casimir and your brother are wishful 
to be alone together, while the troops are mustering 
for the march, that they may discuss their plans and 
proceedings.” 

The two young ladies accordingly quitted the 
apartment, where the Teutonic Knight and Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan now found the-vselves alone, 
and enabled, as they indeed wished, to discourse on 
confidential topics. But most especially was this 
opportunity desired by our young hero; for though 
ecarcely an hour had yet elapsed since his return 
to the castle, he felt as if it were a perfect age before 
he could thus find the occasion to pour forth the 
ratitude which filled his heart towards the Teutonic 
Knight. 

“Qh! excellent friend!” he exclaimed, in a voice 
full of emotion ; “how have | deserved the display of 
so much kind interest at your hands ?” 

“Were I pointedly to answer this question, my 
dear Fleming,” interrupted Sir Casimir, with a most 
benevolent smile, “1 should only be paying compli- 
ments to your various good qualities and merits. 
But we have little leisure at present for such specics 
of discourse. Tell me therefore, my young friend, 
how fared you with the King ?” 

‘Most graciously did David receive me,” replied 
Fitz-Allan: “but, Oh, Sir Casimir! conceive my 
astonishment—my joy — when after having pre- 
sented the ring, | learnt that, thanks to its magic 
effects, I was to be placed in a position far more 
glorious, more elevated than any to which even in 
the wildest of my most sanguine dreams I could 
have aspired !” 

“And therein, when the time comes, Fleming,” 
said Sir Casimir, “you will acquit yourself vahantly. 
But tell me—what else ensucd at that interview 
betwixt the King and yourself?—for on my part I 
had previously revealed nothing to you—I deemed 
it more’ consistent with delicacy and propriety 
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towards his Majesty to suffer him to explain his - 
policy, his views, and his intentions, entirely ac- 
cording to his oWn fashion.” 

“The King dealt most candidly with me,” re- 
sumed Fleming Fitz-Allan: “ his explanations were 
most minute.” 

“‘ And in every sense, Fleming,” said Sir Casimir, 
inquiringly, as he bent a searching look upon the 
youthful Knight’s countenance, “you have reason to 
be happy ?—you have every motive to be fully 
satisfied with the result of your audience with the 
King?” 

‘“‘ Every reason, every motive!” exclaimed Fitz- 
Allan, with a tone and look of grateful fervour. 
‘“* How could it possibly be otherwise ?” 

““No — scarcely possible !” said the Teutonic 
Knight q@ickly. “And the boon, my young friend 
—the boon which by the possession of that signet 
ring you were empowered to ask, and which David 
was pledged to grant——” 

“Qh, most frankly did the King acknowledge his 
obligation on that score,” ejaculated Fleming. “ He 
left it to my choice and discretion——” 

“ Assuredly,” said Sir Casimir ; “and so he was 
bound to do! You therefore demanded the boon? 
—you acted as any person of sense and discretion 
would in such acase? You stipulated for whatsoever 
might be nearest and dearest to your interests? 
Say, Fleming——was it not so ?” 

“My friend,” exclaimed our hero, in some little 
degree of astonishment,—“ surely, surely you must 
know what I stipulated for ?—surely you yourself 
must have foreseen the nature of the boon I should 
ask? Qh, yes! it was only too apparent!—and in 
your generosity you lost no time in placing me in a 
position to demand on behalf of my benefactor— 
my more than father—the Earl of Caithness——” 

“Fleming!” said the Teutonic Knight, thus sud- 
denly interrupting our young hero, and speaking in 
a voice which sounded strange and peculiar; ‘‘do 
you mean that you asked for no other boon ?—am I 
to understand that——” 

“No other bcon but the decree of pains and 
penalties against the Black Douglas,” rejoined 
Fleming. 

It struck the youth that Sir Casimir D'Este made 
a gesture of angry impatience, and that a fierce ex- 
pression of annoyance—almost of rage—passed over 
his countenance; but if these manifestations of 
strong feeling did really occur, they were so tran- 
sient that Fleming thought it quite possible his 
fancy might have deceived him. 

“ But, my dear young friend,” said the Teutonic 
Knight, speaking with the utmost mildness and 
kindness, “the King would have assuredly granted 
the decree of pains and penalties in compliance 
with that letter of mine which Roland of Bassentyne 
bore to his Majesty e 

“The King seemed undecided and irresolute,” 
observed Fleming; “so that I deemed it my 
duty 5 

“You are a noble youth!” cried Sir Casimir, 
pressing Fitz-Allan’s hand; “and you have acted 
according to the most generous impulses! But still 
yoo have thrown away a grand chance for yourself. 

he King may have affected irresolution and inde- 
cision—but rest assured that from the instant he 
received my letter, his mind was made up how to 
act. Therefore the privilege of the boon you might 
have exercised for your own special service, is lost, 
Fleming—or as good as lost !” 

“Ah, if I had been sure of that!” exclaimed 
Fleming, his countenance suddenly smitten with 
a regretful expression. 

“ Yes—you ave indeed thrown away a good 
chance!” exclaime' Sir Casimir; “and your own 
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nearest and dearest interests have been uselessly 
sacrificed ——” 

“‘ My nearest and degrest interest4?” repeated Sir 
Fleming, py te eyés inquiringly upon the coun- 
tenance of the Teutonic Knight. “ is it possible that 
you have ad special knowledge of certain mysteries? 
—and am I to surmise that you had any hidden 
motive for placing it in my power to demand a boon 
of the King——” : 

“Look you, my dear Fleming,” interrupted Sir 
Casimir; “every young man when first entering 
upon <2e world, has some purpose more or less im- 


portant, which may be served—some object of more 


or less momen; to attain. In a word, there are a 
thousand ways in which the interests of a youth 
in your position could be advanced —— But, Ah! 
the bugles sound! Knough of this topie for the 
present, Fleming! You have thrown away the 
chance which I placed in your hand—but let us 
trust to the progress of circumstances, aided by the 
smiles of fortune, to turn up another such chance— 
and then you will know how to avail yourself of it! 
For the present let us get to horse !—and away at 


the head of Roslin’s brave vassals to the banks of 


the Hermitage !” 

Within a quarter of an hour after these words 
were spoken, a procession of some two hundred and 
fifty warriors were seen traversing the stone bridge 
across the glen; and the two chiefs who rode in 
front—Sir Casimir D’Este and Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan—inclined their plumed heads in acknowledg- 
ment of the kerchiefs that were waving in the hands 
of Margaret and Albertina on the summit of the 
Donjon-tower. 


When that little armament had gone forth, the 


drawbridge was raised and the portcullis was drop- 
ed; for there were now only fifty armed retainers, 


in addition to the male domestics of the establish- 


ment, under the command ot the lieutenant Redman, 


remaining within the walls of the fortalice for its 


detence. : 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CASTLE OF HERMITAGE, 


THe Castle of Hermitage, standing upon the bank 
of the little river of the same name, was one of the 
most formidable Border-strongholds ore 8 to 

on 


the period of which we are writing. Defende 


the south side by the river which rolled with the 
fury of a torrent, and on the other three sides by 


deep morasses, the castle was as much indebted on 


the score of its strength to the natural advantages of 


the site which had been chosen by its founder, as to 
the massiveness of its Donjon with a double tower, 
its high broad ramparts, and its flanking defence- 
works. There is still a Castle of Hermitage; but 
though standing on the same ground, it is not the 
same structure as that to which we are alluding. 
The Hermitage which was so memorably associated 
with the name of Douglas, and which was the scene 
of so many farious conflicts sieges and detences, as 
well as of dark deeds of crime, was a grim and 
gloomy edifice frowning from its elevation above the 

een miasmatic morasses, the broad moat fed from 
the river, and that river itself, which pursued its 
rushing way, boiling and foaming in cataracts and 
torrents, amidst masses of overhanging foliage and 
broken crags. , 

There, within the walls of that castle, had been 
pore the hideous murder of Sir Alexander 

msay, of Dalhousie, and to which crime allusion 
has been already made. Jt was said that within 
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the vast edifice there were trapdoors and secret 
passages, leading to subterraneans involved in a 
darkness of Cimmerian congeniality with the deeds 
that were often accomplished there. When the 
Knight of Liddesdale had made the castle his home 
previous to his capture at Nevill’s Cross, rumour 
was often busy with mysterious whispers of the 
transactions that took place within that gloomy 
fortalice,—how beautiful maidens had been borne 
as captives thither, and had only gone forth again 
in sorrow and dishonour,—and how other foemen 
besides Sir Alexander Ramsay, had paid terrible 
penalties for the hostility that they had been ven- 
turesome enough to entertain towards the fierce 
Knight of Liddesdale. The peasantry living in the 
district of Liddesdale, as that part of the count 
was then called, regarded the gloomy fortalice wit 
& species of superstitious terror; and many a wild 
legend was told in reterence to deeds, real or ima- 
ginary, that had occurred within its walls, 

We are now about to penetrate into the interior 
of that castle. The sole entrance was situated on 
the western side, and was constituted by a narrow 
causeway on the bank of the river, leading towards 
a high gortal-arch, overhung by the massive project- 
ing battlements on the summit of the outer wall. 
There was an inner wall, a few paces behind the 
external one; and both walls were furnished, in the 
neighbourhood of the portals, with loopholes and 
apertures for the discharge of arrows, arquebus bolts, 
stones, and other missiles. From the gate in the 
inner wall a passage of somewhat narrow dimensions 
led into the court-yard, in the midst of which the 
Donjon stood, dominating all the surrounding build- 


ings. 

The Castle of Hermitage was not furnished with 
any degree approaching the style ot magnificence 
which characterized Roslin. For eighteen years its 
rightfal lord, the old Knight of Liddesdale, had 
been absent ;—during the first portion of that inter- 
val the establishment had been left to the care of 
menials, who bestowed indeed but little carefulness 
upon it; and for the latter portion of that period it 
had been held possession of by the Earl of Douglas, 
who though he collected the revenues of the estate, 
had chosen not to disburse any money upon im- 
provements, inasmuch as he was not certain in re- 
spect to the tenure of that possession. Therefore 
many of the apartments were scarcely habitable at 
all; and even the best of those which were consi- 
dered to be in good order, were (with two or three 
exceptions) in a condition but little consistent with 
decent appearance or comfort. Still there were two 
or three apartments which presented a better aspect 
than the rest; and these, as the reader may imagine, 
were occupied by the present lord of the castle. 

This was the Black Douglas, who had retired to 
Hermitage, as the reader has already seen, immedi- 
ately after his defeat by Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan in 
the lists at Roslin. The Earl had vowed to main- 
tain possession of the Castle of Hermitage, even 
though King David himself should come against it 
with his army; and so far as the fierce Earl himself 
was concerned, he was quite capable of setting the 
King or any other authority on earth at defiance. 
But he was not so certain of being supported in his 
daring designs and bold usurpations by his own 
Border-retainers; and therefore, to guard against 
any emergency arising from the King’s intervention, 
he had thought to bring the whole matter to a crisis 
favourable to himself PS rear upon the person of 
the Earl of Caithness. What his other designs were, 
in respect to Albertina, the reader has already 
learnt through the medium of the revelations made 
by Father Julius; for those revelations were strictly 
consistent with the actual truth. 
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_It was about eleven in the fe-enoon, on the day 
following that of which we were speaking in the 
preceding chapter; and glorious shonedhe retulgent 
sun upon the Border scenery whereot Hermitage 
Casile was so conspicuous an object. There were 
many forms moving to and fro upon the castle-ram- 
parts ; for the fortalice was kept in the most rigorous 
state of defence. But if we peep into the first of a 
spacious suite of apartments inside the Donjon, we 
shall find the Earl of Douglas pacing to and fro in 
a somewhat agitated manner; while Magnus Bal- 
veny stood in a respectful attitude near the table. 
The Earl was partially clad in his armour; and the 
remainder was close at hand, ready to be assumed 
at a moment's warning in case of any emergency 
arising. He had completely recovered from the 
effects of the injuries sustained in the lists of Roslin; 
but ever since that discomfiture his temper had 
grown more hasty, his language more peremptory 
and trenchant, his humour more petulant and im- 
patient. Woe to the unhappy wight who shou'd 
give offence to the Black Douglas while he was in 
euch a mood as this! : 

“ But if the scheme has not failed,” exclaimed the 
Earl, in answer to some encouraging assurance which 
Magnus Balveny had ventured to throw out at 
harard, ‘why do we hear naught of the party? No 
tidings come! no messenger arrives !” 

“} feel confident, my lord,” said Balveny, “eat 
Father Julius and his men are waiting their ‘op- 
portunity. They Xow well where to hide them- 
selves in one of the caverns of the Glen . 

“Tush, man!” exclaimed the Earl; “they are 
not playing at hide and seek all this time! Rest 
as-ured that they are not! I tell you that I have a 
presentiment of some mishap! The day before yes- 
terday Lord Caithness is bronght safely hither—but 
all yesterday elapses, and as much of this morning 
as is already gone, and still we hear naught of the 
Lady Albertina—no tidings come from Father 
Julius - 

“Even supposing, my lord,” said Magnus Bal- 
veny, “that Father Julius should fail in the enter- 
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his huge sword, and belted it to his waist. Ashe 
issued forth from the apartment, his steel boots rang 
upon the stone pavement of the passage; and the 
sounds seemed to have excited the interest or the 
curiosity of some occupant of a neighbouring 
apartment. For a door was opened precisely oppo- 
site to the room where the Black Douglas had just 
issued forth: and a female countenance of remark- 
able beauty peeped forward. With an expression 
of mingled tenderness and apprehension upon that 
lovely facé, its owner said, ‘What portends, my 
lord, that bugle-note sounded upon the walls ?” 

‘That an armed force is approaching, Elvira,” 
responded the Black Douglas, — “ but whether 
hostile or friendly, we as yet know not. "I'were 
‘better however to make up your mind, Elvira, at 
once that ’tts a hostile force, and that there will be 
hot work here within a few hours; for the stakes 
I have lately played are calculated to make many 
foes !” 

There was a@ grim fierceness in the look of the 
Black Douglas as he thus spoke: but as his counte- 
nance softened somewhat, he said in a voice which 
was comparatively mild, even if not tender, 
“Remain franquil where you are, dearest Elvira ; 
and fear not that the foe shall penetrate into your 
bower while the Douglas can wield his good 
falchion !” 

The Earl passed on; and that beautiful coun- 
tenance, which was melting and soft in its expression 
so long as his gaze lingered on it, became all in a 
moment altered; and the bitterest hatred, the 
keenest malignity, the darkest vindictiveness were 
combined in the terrible look which the superbly 
handsome eyes gent flashing after the nobleman. 
Magnus Balveny now made his appearance in the 
passage; and Elvira instantaneously withdrawing 
her countenance, closed the door of the room from 
which she had thus looked forth. 

The Earl of Douglas descended into the court- 
yard, where numerous warriors were assembled. 
‘But there was a general rush towards the walls in 
consequence of the warning signal which the bugle- 


prise entrusted to him,—still, gracious master of | note had blown. There were twelve belted knights 


ae you have the Earl of Caithness a prisoner 
ere-——” 

“And have I not already told you,” exclaimed 
the Black Douglas, stopping short and bending his 
fierce looks upon Balveny, “that the Earl of Caith- 
ness, prover deaf alike to threats and to amicable 
proposals P’’ 

“ Aye, my lord,” interjected Magnus; ‘“‘the Earl 
bore it with a high band when in your lordship’s 
presence yesterday—and again this morning: but 
his prisonage has been of too brief a duration to 
make him feel it. But by the measures which your 
lordship has just adopte: id 

“By St. Bride of Bothwell! if that course 
bring not the Earl to his senses,” exclaimed the 
Black Douglas, “ nothing will! The same deep 
dungeon where 'tis said that Sir Alexander Ramsay 
perished by starvation—the same hopeless captivity 
—— same despair to supervene aye, and per- 

aps——” 

At this moment the sound of a bugle-horn, blown 
upon the ramparts of the castle, reached the ears of 
the Earl of Douglas and Magnus Balveny; and 
almost immediately attcrwards a Borderer came 
rushing into the apartment, with the intclligence 
that a body of armed men had just been discerned 
advancing along the heights, in anorthern direction. 

“Ah! say you so?’ exclaimed the Douglas: 
“ for I judge by your speech and manner, that it is 
not a party of my own troops whom you have thus 
descried. We will away to the castle-wall!” 

The Ear] of Donglas put on his casque, grasped 
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doing feudal service at Hermitage Castle; and they 
commanded the several divisions of the garrison, 
which con: isted of three hundred spearmen and a 
hundred warriors who could either ply the cross- 
bow or wield the battle-axe. 

On ascending to the outer wall—attended by 
several pages and squires who were ever on the alert 
to watch the movements of their dreaded Earl and 
pay their attentions accordingly—he discerned the 

ody of armed men approaching from a distance. 
The number might soon be tolerably well estimated 
at between two and three hundred: the banner ot 
Roslin was descried as a breeze blew it forth from 
the banner-staff to which it had sluggishly hung; 
and thus there could be no doubt as to who the 
party were. 

‘“‘ Behold ye not, Magnus,” demanded the Earl, 
“two chiefs in front, each clad in complete armour? 
By St. Bride! one of the two—he who rides upon 
the left hand—is the stripling who by some false 
and foul means, doubtless of magic and glamour, 
gained an advantage over me in the lists !” 

“True, my lord :—that is Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 
in the dark armour and with the crimson plumes: 
the other-——” 

“ The other is Sir Casimir D'Este,” exclaimed the 
Black Douglas. ‘S’death! ’tis well that he again 
mixes himself up in the affairs where the Douglas is 
concerned ! for this time, by St. Bride of Both- 
well! there shall be condign vengeance on our foes 
—and one and all shall rue the hour when, they 
came to beard the lion in his den!” 











“No doubt, my lord. And if that be the extent of 
their force,” continued Magnus Balveny, “their 
own conceit must be mightily overweening, or they 
must have but a amall idea of the number of stal- 
wart men who form the garrison of Hermitage. 
But Ah!” 

“ What see you, Magnus?” demanded the Earl. 
“ What ! is it’possible ? the pennon of a pursuivant ? 
No! my eyes deceive me! The King would not 
dare——” ° 

‘My lord,” said Magnus impressively, “the pen- 
non of a royal pursuivant is floating yonder! I 

resume there must be a parley ?” 

The Black Douglas bit his lip, while his dark eyes 
expressed ferocious rage, as he muttered to himself, 
“ By heaven! if the King has dared to take the part 
of my foes : 

So Porhape my lord,” interjected Magnus Balveny, 
“his Majesty may have sent such «a conciliatory 
message as the most powerful of Scottish Earls may 
listen to without detriment to his own honour and 
dignity ?’’ 

“Tt may be so, wofthy Magnus,” exclaimed the 
Farl. “At all events we will hear what the pur- 
suivant may have to address unto us.” 

While this colloquy was taking place, the party 
commanded by Sir Casimir D’Este and Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan, had halted at a distance which may be 
described as being just beyond the range of the 
garrison’s missiles. Stephen Cochrane then waved 
his lance, to which the triangular pennon of a pur- 
suivant was attached; and this was a signal to 
demand a parley. It was answered by a particular 
note blown by aclarion on the castle wall, aud which 
conveyed an affirmative. Cochrane then rpde for- 
ward between Sir Casimir [Este and Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Alan: but the bulk of the Roslin forces re- 
mained upon the spot where the balt had been 
made. Keeping clear of the morass, the pursuivant 
and the two knights proceeded in the direction of 
the causeway, uutil the vicinage of the raised draw- 
bridge was reached. There they halted; and the 
Earl of Douglas shouted from the battlements over 
the gateway, “Speak, Sir Pursuivant! What mes- 
sage bearest thou from the King? Still, sure am I 
that it can be naught but a gracious one which the 
royal David thus transmits unto the Douglas !” 

“ Listen, my lord,” exclaimed Stephen Cochrane, 
raising his voice to the highest pitch; “and listen 
likewise, all yo whom these presents may concern ! 
In the orst place 1 demand that the person of the 
Ivarl of Caithness be delivered up to me, unhurt and 
uninjured, scathless and unharmed: and in default 
of prompt compliance with that requisition —— ” 

“ Ah, knave,” vociferated the Douglas, “wouldst 
thou dare threaten one who has the power and the 
will likewise, to inflict a signal chastisement tor 
thine insulence ? ” 

“My lord,” rejoined the pursuivant, “remember 
that I am not speaking for myself, but that ‘tis the 
majesty of Scotland now addressing thee by means 
of my voice. Therefore, in default of compliance 
with the demand which has just been made, |, Ste- 





phen Cochrane, making proclamation on behalf of ' 


his Highness David of Scotland, do hereby fulmi- 
nate paius and penalties—- ” 

“By the shades of my ancestors,” vociferated the 
Black Douglas, “this speech shal! not be completed 
in my hearing! Depart! retire! or by St. Bride, the 
bended bows of my bill-men shall send bolts and 
shafts ss 

“Vile peer! infamous in every respect!” ex- 
claimed Sir Casimir D’Este. “You even threaten 
yne who approaches you with all a herald’s sauc- 
tity!” 

LA, Sir Casimir D’Este!” thuirdered forth the 
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Black Earl: “you and I have yet to cross weapons; 
and the time spproaches when mine shall teach thee 
that ’twere better to make a friend than an enemy 
of the Douglas!”—and as he thus spoke he in his 
rage leaned so far over the battlements that it was 
almost a wonder the weight of his massive armour 
did not precipitate him completely down into the 
moat. 

“Boast not, my Lord Earl!” said Sir Casimir 
D’Este, with mingled scorn and contempt; “for even 
if I were to sink vanquished beneath the valour ot 
your arm, here is one who has already proven his 
ability to chastise the Douglas!” 

Sir Casimir D’Este pointed to his young friend 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan as he thus spoke; and the 
Black Yarl became livid with rage at the bitter taunt 
that was thrown out. 

“Bend your bows! shoot them down!” he thun- 
dered furth, gesticulating furiously at the same time. 
“Up with the portcullis! down with the draw- 
bridge! rush after them! take them prisoners! Pur- 
suivant or no pursuivant, by heaven! that knave 
shall hang upon the walls of Hermitage ! ” 

At first, when this torrent of ejaculations was 
thrown forth, the bowmen stoud irresolute; but 
when the Black Earl continued in that fierce, a)moxt 
frantic style, those about him grew alarmed lest his 
wrath should fall upon themselves; and the keen 
eye of Sir Casimir D’Este discerned the true aspect 
of affairs, He saw that in another moment all) the 
sanctity which ought to envelope a pursuivant's 
mission, would be sct at nanght and trampled upon 
by the fierce Douglas in his rage. An idea flashed 
through his mind; and no sooner had it sprung 
into existence, than it was destined for execution. 

“Turn as if to fly,” he said in rapid utterance to 
his two companions : “ but fly not in reality !” 

They all three wheeled their steeds about, as if 
for the purpose of making the best of their way 
back to their troops at a little distance: a flight cf 
arrows hailed around them—up went the port- 
cullis of Hermitage Castle—down fell the draw- 
bridge with a tremendous din—and forth rushed a 
number of the fierce Borderers. 

“ Wheel about !” exclaimed Sir Casimir D'Este. 
“(y, brave Fleming! After us, Cochrane !’—and 
the next instant the redoubtable Teutonic warrior 
had turned and plunged into the midst of the horde 
of fieree Borderers that came pouring over the 
drawbridge. 

Sir Casimir knew that the troops of Roslin had 
by this time discerned evidences of hostility at the 
castle, and that they would be quickly upon the 
spot. Still it was a tremendous undertaking for 
three men to make head against comparatively vast 
numbers for the period of at least. five minutes which 
must clapse ere the mounted portion of their friends 
could come to their succuur. Yet such was never- 
theless the object and intention entertained by Sir 
Casimir D'Este. Quick as the whirlwind he had 
wheeled his steed roand—he had plunged into the 
midst of the enemy—he cut his terrific way to the 
drawbridge—and this position it was his object to 
keep, if possible. Indced everything depended upon 
it! 

Ably was he seconded by Ficming Fitz-Allan ; 
while Stephen Cochrane performed his own part 
right mantully. Down fell the Borderers on either 
side; for the gleaming falchions of the three valorous 
assuilants did terrible execution in the briefest pos- 
sible space of time. But it was not to be supposed 
that a conflict so tremendously unequal could long 
be waged on such terms. Down fell Cochrane's 
horse, its rider falling with it: but quick as thought 
Sir Casimir and Sir Fleming are at hand to succour 
the pursuiva..t—and he rises to ius feet! The next 
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moment our young hero’s steed falls suddenly for- 
ward on its knees; and its rider succeeds in spring- 
ing to the ground in time to save himself ere the 
wounded animal rolls heavily over on its side, and 
gasping, dies! At the same time Sir Casimir D’Este, 

erceiving the danger thus incurred by having a 

orse slain under its rider in the midst of a host 
ready to press on to take advantage of the occur- 
rence, leaps from his own charger, and abandoning 
the aniinal: continues to hew for himself a puthway 
amidst the horde of fierce Borderers thronging upon 
the drawbridge. 

The Earl of Douglas was for a moment literally 
stupified with astonishment when he bcheld Sir 
Casimir, Sir Fleming, and the pursuivant turn to 
make head against Wis soldiers. But he speedily 
shouted with exultation at the idea, which was in- 
deed natural enough, that they must be assuredly 
immolated in a very few instants. No—nothing of 
the sort! They fought on—aye, and with a valour 
so desperate, with a prowess so cxtraordinary, that 
they kept their position on the drawbridge! Of the 
two hundred and fifty troops of Roslin, some sixty 
or seventy were mounted ; these horsemen were now 
dashing towards the scene of strife, while their com- 
rades on foot were likewise speeding in the same di- 
rection. 

“ By St. Bride!” exclaimed the Douglas, drawing 
his trenchant weapon from its sheath, “there shall 
be a speedy end put to this mad audacity !”—and 
descending from the rampart, he rushed torth trom 
the castle-portals to plunge into the fight. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CONFLICT. 


Tue reader will have comprehended that it was Sir 
Casimir D’Este’s intention, if possible, to maintain 
his position on the drawbridge until succour should 
arrive. The moat fed from the river Hermitage, 
was broad and deep, and therefure constituted one 
of the principal defences of the castle. But now 
that the drawbridye was lowered, if Sir Casimir 
could only succeed in preventing the Borderers from 
raising it again, an enormous advantage would be 
gained to his own side. The Black Douglas, de- 
spite all his own natural daring and headstrong 
fearlessness, could not for a single instant have be- 
lieved it possible that three warriors only would 
turn and make head against the numbers that were 
pouring forth upon them. Such however was the 
case; and as the reader has already seen, the ‘Teu- 
tonic Knight, Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, and Stephen 
Cochrane, deported themselves in a manner which 
ai first astounded aud then maddened the Black 
Earl. 

For several minutes the unequal strife raged with 
astonishing fury on the cuuseway and the draw- 
bridge; and the Borderers fell slain or wounded on 
all sides beneath the weapons of the three warriors. 
The bowmen on the castle walls dared not continue 
to shower down their missiles, for fear of duing more 
execution amongst thcir own comrades than they 
could inflict injury upon the three warriors. For 
these three men were completely sheathed in steel 
panoply from the crown of the head to the heel of 
the foot ; and the first shower of arrows which hailed 
upon them at the moment of their pretended flight, 
glanced innocuously from off their armour. And 
0: such good proor was this armour, that the blows 
now dealt upon it in the fieree medley produced but 
little efiect. As the Borderers swarmed around Sir 
Casimir, Sir Fleming, and the pursuivant, many a 
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hand grasped a dagger and endeavoured to plunge 
the sharp-pointed weapon through the joints of the 
steel panoplies : but every time the intended blow 
failed. And thus the reader may comprehend how 
it was that three men were enabled, not merely to 
resist the attack of the eighty ora hundred who 
caine swarming out against them, but likewise to 
make successful head against them — drive them 
back—and retain a position on the drawbridge. 

The Earl of Douglas, furious at all that was 
thus progressing, suddenly rushed forth from the 
arched portal of Hermitage, with his mighty 
weapon in his hand, At this very moment the 
sixty or seventy horsemen belonging to the 
troops that had marched from Roslin, came thun- 
dering in full career along the causeway: but 
as they thus advanced, they were saluted by a 
tremendous storm of missiles from the castle wall. 
Their leader, instantaneously perceiving the aspect 
of affairs, gave the command to his troop to 
dismount: a few of the men remained to take 
charge of the steeds—the rest rushed forward on 
foot to share in the conflict upon the drawbridge. 
For a short interval they had*to pass throngh the 
galling flight of missiles which was poured upon 
them ; anu several fell dead or severely wounded. 
But, nothing daunted, the bulk of the gallant little 
party pressed on: and that which was before a con- 
flict most tremendously unequal, now became a 
battle upon far fairer terms. Meanwhile fresh troops 
kept pouring forth from the portals of the castle ; 
while the main body of the little army of Roslin 
was from the other direction hastening to the scene 
of the strife. 

The Earl of Douglas, on setting foot upon the 
drawbridge, called to his men to make way that he 
might cross weapons with Sir Casimir D’Este : but 
such were the powerful fluctuations of the battlin 
crowd—such were the oscillations of the fermente 
mass—the human river heaving and tossing, as it 
were, on the bridge which lay across the natural 
tide that flowed beneath,—that even the herculean 
strength of the Black Douglas could not immedi- 
ately succeed in forcing a way through the agitating 
multitude. At length Sir Casimir himself cleared 
the way towards the Black Jsarl; and their weapons 
crossed with a din which rang high above all the 
other sounds of battle. 

“ Surrender if thou would save thy life !” thun- 
dered forth the Black Douglas. 

“°Tis for thee to surrender, false Earl!” ex- 
claimed the Teutonic Knight, “Thy King has out- 
lawed thee!” 

“ ] will have vengeance !” vocifcrated the Black 
Douglas : “ and tirst upon thee !” 

“‘ All thy castles and estates are declared forfeit !” 
cried Sir Casimir; “and the law’s ban is upon 
thee !” 

“ As my vengeance is upon thee!” retorted the 
Douglas. 

The conflict experienced a pause all around those 
two furmidable champions whose weapons were thus 
crossing, and who for the first few moments ex- 
changed threats and taunts as well as blows. Their 
falchions claunged and clashed as mutually the 
struck shield or armour, or smote ayainst ecac 
other ; and there was a species of superstitious feel- 
ing on the part of many of the spectators that accord- 
ing to the issue of this combat would be the result 
of the general conflict itself, so that within a few 
minutes the fate of Ilermitage must be decided. 
Even Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan and the pursuivant 
desisted for 4 brief space from the work of onslaught 
und battle, to behold this passayc-of-arms which 
constituted an episode of such startling interest. 

At the instant when the Black Douglas hau with 
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fierce exultation made the rejoinder that his ven- 
geance was about to alight on Sir Casimir D'Este, 
his huge falchion was descending with all the force 
that his stalwart arm could communicate : but still 
more forceful was the dint imparted to the weapon 
of the Teutonic Knight—and still more stalwart 
was the arm of the latter. High into the air flew 
the Earl's falchion,—whirling round and round with 
a whistling sound, as it obeyed the tremendous im- 
pulse which had thus dashed it away from the hand 
that grasped it; and the next instant Sir Casimir 
D’ Este hurled down his opponent by the power of 
his arm. The Ear], sheathed in his iron panoply, 
fell with a tremendous crash upon the drawbridge: 
in the twinkling of an eye Sir Casimir’s foot was 
placed upon his breast—his sword-point was turned 
towards the barred vizor of his helmet—and his lips 
cjaculuted the words, ‘“‘ Surrender, Lord Earl of 
Douglas! Surrender thyself and this castle—or I 
take thy life !” 

Rut scarcely were the words spoken, when forth 
from the portals of Hermitage sprang the twelve 
belted Knights who were doing feudal service there 
beneath the banner of the Black Douglas. Twelve 
powerful warriors were they,—all clad ‘g bright 
steel armour. They were about to rush forth to 
take their part in the medley at the very instant 
when the Earl and Sir Casimir had crossed their 
weapons: then, as there was a temporary pause 
around, those twelve Knights had likewise paused to 
witness the exciting spectacle of a single combat in 
the midst of a general strife. But the very moment 
that the Earl of Douglas fell beneath the more re- 
doubtable arm of Sir Casimir, those twelve Knights 
vociferated as if with one voice, “To the rescue!” 
—and on they rushed. Then, as if by common 
eta the entire battle itself was renewed on both 
sides. 

So sudden was the tumultuous rush produced by 
this fresh appeal to arms, that even as the mightiest 
vessel yields to the current which abruptly scizes 
upon it, so was it in some sense with the brave Teu- 
tonic Knight. The human waves rolled around 
him—he was borne backward—and with a tremen- 
dous shout of triumph on the part of the Borderers, 
the prostrate form of the vanquished Douglas was 
lifted from the drawbridge by the foremost ul the 
twelve Knights. 

“Fleming, to my side!” shouted Sir Casimir: and 
again did his falchion begin to clear a desperate 
path before him. 

The brave young Fitz-Allan was quickly by his 
friend’s side. Stephen Cochrane and other leaders 
of the Roslin warriors were likewise ready for fresh 
feats of prowess; and now came the crisis of the 
whole conflict. The Earl of Douglas had been borne 
off from the scene of his defeat, and in a state of 
unconsciousness carried back into the castle: but 
now the twelve Knights stood in a compact serried 
rank on the inner extremity of the drawbridge, de- 
termined to dispute the passage, and believing even 
that they might sweep away all before them. Deadly 
therefore was the conflict in which the belligerents 
closed again: fearful was the din of battle ; the 
clashing of weapons mingled with the fierce taunts 
that were given and retorted betwixt the comba- 
tants, the cries of the wounded, and the frequent 
heavy splashings in the moat as the dead or dying 
fell from the drawbridge. For several minutes it 
seemed as if the garrison must prevail in beating off 
the assailants—for the whole host of Borderers came 
pouring forth, forming so dense a mass under the 
archway that they pushed those who were foremost 
still farther forward, and rendered retreat next to 
impossiyle for them. It must also be borne in mind 
thut though the side ot the Burderers had already 
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sustained considerable loss, it still presented the. 
immense odds of at least three hundred and 
fifty men agaihst two hundred and fifty on the side 
of the retainers of Roslin. 

“Beat them back from the drawbridge !” cried 
the foremost of the twelve Knights who fought on 
the side of Douglas : “ beat them back, I say! and 
our task is ended!” 

“ No !|—’tis thy life that is ended!” thundered Sir 
Casimir ; and down fell the Knight, his armour 
clashing against the drawbridge, and then the whole 
weight splashing with a heavy plunge into the 
moat. 

‘‘ Vengeance for our fallen brother!” exclaimed 
the next Knight; but another and another was sent 
after the first,—Sir Casimir’s falchion dealing death 
with a r&pidity that was almost as swiftly followed 
up by that of Fleming Fitz-Allan. 

Indeed they fought with desperate valour ; for 
they knew how much was at stake. If only for an 
instant they were beaten back from the drawbridge, 
that drawbridge would be raised—the moat would 
suddenly yawn at their feet—the garrison would be- 
take themselves to the ramparts—and the Roslin 
troops must have recourse to a regular siege to 
effect their aim. But if their position were main- 
tained upon the bridge, it was like fighting a pitched 
battle upon a plain, the result of which would give 
all the desired fruits to the victors. Thus on the 
issue of the present strife the fate of Hermitage ' 
itself depended ! 

No wonder, therefore, that Sir Casimir and Sir 
Fleming exerted all their powers !—no wonder that 
the troops who fought under them caught no incon- 
siderable amount of their dauntless leaders’ spirit ! 
But well fought the Borderers likewise. Of the 
twelve Knights who led them on, seven had disap- 
peared from the scene,—their life’s blood being 
poured forth in the cause o{ the Douglas! It was 
now evident that the Borderers were wavering ; and 
,>tephen Cochrane, observing that such was the fact, 
exclaimed, “ Surrender at once! and in the royal 
name I promise ye your pardon !” 

“Let us make terms from within!” shouted nu- 
merous voices. 

There was then a general rush on the part of the 
Borderers through the entrance-way of the castle; 
and as the hindermost cleared the threshold, the cry 
arose, “ Down with the portcullis! down with it |” 

The hands of the two warders instantaneous] 
grasped the chains to let the portcullis fall: but wit 
a lightning rapidity of movement Sir Casimir 
D'Este caught up a fragment of the broken rail of 
the drawbridge :—it was a piece of timber about six 
feet long and of considerable thickness, adequate 
therefore for the purpose which it was now to serve, 
In the twinkling of an eye the Teutonic Knight 
thrust it in an almost perpendicular position against 
one of the grooves in which the portcullis worked ; 
and scarcely had he done so, when down fell the 
ponderous iron grating. But the beam suddenly 
stopped it in its descent : the Borderers, with a yell 
of rage or beholding the incident, turned and made 
a rush towards the piece of timber to tear it away— 
but Sir Casimir’s falchion played about it with the 
rapidity of a succession of lightning-flashes—the 
arms that grasped the timber and the hands that 
clutched it were cut ofi—and a harvest of the muti- 
lated members was strown upon the ground. Fitz- 
Allan was quickly upon the spot—Cochrane like- 
wise—with the trooping numbers of the Roslin 
warriors behind them; and for a few minutes a 
desperate conflict was renewed in the entrance-way 
of Hermitage. But the battle here was only short, 
inasmuch as the Borderers had for some time past 
entertained the presentiment ot deieat, aud were 
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therefore dispirited by the presage; while the 
Roslin party ou the other hand were proportionately 
inspired with hopetulness and with veritable success 
already achieved. The Borderers fled. Vainly did 
the surviving Knights and Magnus Balveny endea- 
vour to rally them: a temporary stand was made 
at the portal of the inner rampart—but Sir Casimir 
D'Este threw the whole weight of his powerful form 
against the massive gate which there was an attempt 
to close—and then the Borderers rushed on in preci- 
pitate retreat towards the court-yard. 

“Turn, my men! rally!” shouted Magnus Bal- 
veny. “Once more to the rescue !”’ 

“Turn thon, then !” ejaculated a voice close be- 
hind Balveny : and as he abruptly faced about, he 
found himself confronted by young Malcolm Scton. 

“Ah!” said Balveny, with a fierce look, “do you 
seek a repetition of the discomfiture you expe- 
rienced in the lists at Roslin !” 

‘“‘T am here to avenge that discomfiture!” ex- 
claimed Seton. “ Fight, if you be a man ;—or sur- 
render !” m 

‘“‘ Surrender, i’faith!” cried Balveny scornfully: 
and his weapon, ringing through the air, seemed for 
@ moment to threaten the youth with utter annihi- 
lation. 

Bot such was not the result: for Malcolm Seton 
steadily received the blow upon his sword ; and then 
becoming the assailant, he with desperate fury dealt 
Magnus blow upon blow until that fierce Borderer 
fell weltering in his blood at the youthful victor’s 
feet. 

“My good name is redeemed!” cricd Scton ex- 
ultingly, while his countenance was animated with 
the radiance of heroic feeling. 

At the same time the last effort of resistance on 
the part of the Borderers was beaten down by the 
Roslin troops; and in young Seton’s car resounded 
the following words, spoken by the Tentonic Knight, 
—“ Bravely done, Sir Page! Thou hast thy portion 
of the laurels of this day !” 

“ Yes—'twas well done, my faithful Scton!” ex- 
claimed Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, grasping with his 
gauntleted hand that of the young page. 

“Make proclamation, Sir Pursuivant, according 
as I have suggested!” now said Sir Cusimir to 
Stephen Cochrane, to whom he had just before 
hastily whispered his instructions. 

“ Hearken, all ye whom these presents may con- 
cern!” said the Royal Pursuivant, mounting on 
some elevation of masonry in the court-yard, so as 
to be plainly heard by all whose ears he wished his 
voice to reach. 

The Roslin troops were all now drawn up on one 
side,—having amongst them the numerous prisoners 
they had taken. On the other side was the remnant 
of the garison, looking sadly dejected, and evidently 
ready for a surrender. Magnus Balveny had been 
borne away severely wounded: the five Knights 
who of the twelve survived, had already sheathed 
their swords as an indication that they knew the 
uselessness of attempting further defence, and that 
they therefore threw themselves upon the mercy of 
the conquerors. 

“By virtue of the decree of pains and penalties,” 
resumed Stephen Cochrane, thus making his pro- 
clamation, “it were lawful for us to treat ye all as 
traitors against the King’s majesty. But forasmuch 
as ye have displayed so much noble courage in the 
conflict of this day, we feel assured that the King 
were loath for such brave men to be too rigorously 
chastened, ‘Therefore I, Stephen Cochrane --speak- 
ing in the King’s name, as well as by consent and 
counsel of the worshipful Knights Sir Casimir 
D'Este and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan —do hereby 
make pruclamation to the effect that full pardon 
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and grace shall be at once accorded to those who 
immediately retire to their own homes, vowing to 
acknowledge as Lord of Hermitage none other but 
him who shal) in due time publish his rights and 
titles to the estates of Liddesdale and Teviotdale. 
Let those who are prepared to avail themselves of 
the royal mercy, as it is now proclaimed, defile forth 
from this fortalice, making the sign of the cross in 
attestation of the sincerity with which the condi- 
tional vow will be maintained !” 

“Sir Casimir D’Este—and you also, brave Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan,” said one of the five surviving 
Knights on the Douglas side, “ye have dealt most 
honourably towards us by suffering your Royal 
Pursuivant to pay atribute to the devotion with 
which we fought for our chief the Lord of Douglas. 
We are conquered: we submit to our destiny—and 
we gratefully accept the assurance of the royal 
mercy. Furthermore we vow to recognise hence- 
forth as Lord of Hermitage that chicf who shall 
show the best claim upon our allegiance.” 

Thus spoke the senior warrior of the party; and 
the Jooks of all the rest of the Douglas retainers as- 
sembled there, indicated approval of the sentiments 
thus enmciated. Sir Casimir D’Este bowed in 
acknowledgment of that speech ; and then turning 
to Stephen Cochrane, he said, “ Tarry you here, Sir 
Pursuivant—and see that the troops of the garrison 
defile past, while Sir Fleming and myself hasten to 
liberate the noble Earl of Caithness, and likewise to 
dictate terms to the Karl of Douglas.” 

Sir Casimir issued a few hurried and requisite in- 
structions to the victorious troops of Roslin, who 
regarded him as their principal leader; and they 
forthwith began to post themselves in such a manner 
about the fortalice as to guard against any sudden 
surprise on the part of the garrison if the latter 
should be disposed to make such an attempt instead 
of quictly defiling forth from the portals. But there 
was no danger on this point, though the precaution 
was tt sage one. 

Sir Casimir and Sir Fleming inquired the way to 
the apartments occupicd by the Karl of Douglas ; 
and as they ascended the stone staircase of the 
Donjon, our young hero exclaimed with a heart full 
of joyous emotion, “Oh, my excellent friend! what 
bliss, what happiness to think victory hath thus 
smiled upon us, and that we are about to give tree- 
dom to the Earl of Caithness !” 

“Yes, Fleming,” responded Sir Casimir, bending 
upon the youthful Knight a look of affectionate 
admiration: ‘and now the lordly Castle of Her- 
mitage is your own—and full soon shall the name 
of Fitz-Allan be proclaimed as that of its posscs- 
sor !” 

Our hero was on the point of giving ntterance to 
some expression of joyous exultation, when a door 
suddenly opened upon a landing; and a lady of 
exceedingly handsome countenance, and whose age 
might be about four or five and twenty, made her 
appearance. Both the Knights were tuken some- 
what by surprise—for they expected not to en- 
counter any lady of such distinguished mien and 
interesting look within those walls. It however 
almost immediately struck Sir Casimir that this 
must be the mistress of the Earl of Douglas; for he 
knew that the nobleman had neither wite nor 
daughter living. He therefore said, “ As I presume, 
fair one, that you are in all the secrets of the Black 
Douglas, you will be pleased to conduct us at once 
to wheresoever we may find our noble friend the 
Earl of Caithness.” 

“Ah! then ye are the victors?” said Elvira, 
whatsoever uncertainty and suspense she had pre- 
viously entertained on the point being now tlerred 
up; “and Hermitage is in your hands? I thank 
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God that it is so!—for there will doubtless be ven- 
geance now on him who bears the loathed, the 
hideous, the hated name oi Douglas !” 

Both Sir Casimir and Sir Fleming were asto- 
nished at the bitter burning words of hatred which 
had just flowed from her lips, fierce and hissing as 
blood-drops themselves might start away from the 
terrible impress of a searing-iron: and we should 
observe that the naturally handsome countenance 
of Elvira suddenly seemed to have all the wicked- 
ness of a fiend depicted in its looks as she spoke 
those words. 

‘Who are you, lady ?” inquired Sir Casimir. 

“Tam one who has suffered!” answered Elvira: 
“ ves—I have suffered the mightiest wrongs e 

“It we can redress them, lady,” interrupted Sir 
Casimir, “such shall assuredly be our task. But for 
the present we have the most sacred of all duties to 
perform y 

“ Yes |—tell us, I beseech you,” cried Fitz-Allan, 
“where is the Earl of Caithness ?” 

“ Follow me,” said Elvira. 

She conducted the two Knights to an adjoining 
apartment, where suits of armour were suspended 
to the walls, and pieces of martial panoplies were 
scattered about. Thcre were refreshments upon a 
table; and likewise on that table there was a 
helmet, which the two Knights at once recognised 
as the one the Black Douglas had worn during the 
recent conflict. 

“We not merely seek our friend the Earl of 
Caithness,” said Sir Casimir; ‘but we likewise 
require to know where is our enemy the Karl of 
Douglas.” 

“First, in reference to the Earl of Caithness,” re- 
sponded Elvira, “he is in a dungeon—a dyngeon 
already memorable on account of an appalling 
crime——” 

“A dungeon ?” shuddcringly exclaimed Fleming. 
“Oh, my benefactor! But let us hasten to liberate 
him !’ 

“Lady,” said Sir Casimir, in a commanding tone 
—for he scarcely knew what to think of her,— 
‘without further parley show us the way to that 
dungeon !” 

“ft is here,” said Elvira: and stooping down, 
she hastily drew aside a piece of carpet upon the 
floor—her taper finger was then thrust into an iron 
ring which had thus become revealed —and she 
lifted a trap-door, disclosing a flight of stone steps 
leading down into utter darkness. 

An ejaculation of horror burst from the lips of 
Fleming Fitz-Allan: but Sir Casimir D'Este, with 
a mind full of suspicion in respect to Elvira, pointed 
towards the trap-door, as he demanded sternly, 
“Would you have us descend into the bowels of 
the earth to seck our friend the Earl of Caith- 
ness ?” 

“Ah! you mistrust me?” exclaimed Elvira. 
“ And no wonder! for everything should be looked 
aren with suspicion in this frighttul place! Itis a 
place of infamy, of crime, and of horror; and the 
taint is upon all who either willingly or perforce 
dwell within its walls! Yet am I speaking truth. 
fully to ye both, Sir Knights!—and Oh, believe 
es oand likewise shield me from the Black Doug- 
as!” 

Elvira knelt before Sir Casimir D’Este as she 
thus spoke; and there was an air of such sincerity 
in the looks which were upturned towards him, 
that he said, “Rise, lady—and pardon me if for a 
moment I have wronged you with my suspicions! 
Perhaps, had you at once told us who you really 
are——But no matter! You say that the Earl of 
Ceithness languishes in a dungeon here beneath ? 
I will therefore descend to his deliverance. Sir 








Fleming, tarry you here with the lady; and I need, 
not add “a 

“Still suspigious! still mistrnstful!” exclaimed 
Elvira. “And no wonder! no wonder! But look 
you here !—and behold a proof of my sincerity in 
advocating your cause, and in hating the Douglas! 
He was brought hither insensible—but soon he began 
to recover—TI resolved that his hand should not again 
this oy grasp a weapon in defence of Hermitage— 
and behold! the wine that I gave him from yon 
tiagon was powerfully drugged—he sleeps here— 
and if he escape your vengeance, he shall not escape 
mine !” 

As she thus spoke, Elvira hastened to draw back 
& curtain which was suspended by rings to an iron 
rod; and in a large recess, or alcove, which the 
drawn dwapery thus revealed, the Black Douglas 
was scen sleeping upon acouch. He was partially 
divested of his armour: his countenance had a 
grim expression—his breathing was deep and heavy 
—but his form was entirely motionless save in re- 
spect tu the heaving of his chest. 

“There is the key which opens the dungeon 
where yuur friend the Earl of Caithness is con- 
fined :"—-and Elvira pointed to the key which was 
suspended to the Black Earl's sword-belt. ‘“ Now 
do you believe that I am sincere? or do you anti- 
cipate treachery if you descend@to that dark and 
terrible subterranean? Shall I tell you wherefore 
TI hate and abhor the name of Douglas, no matter 
by whom borne ?—shall I tell you wherefore I hate 
and abhor this Douglas so decply and so fearfully ? 
In respect to the first it is because—in the dark 
underground dungeon where your friend now so- 
journs the spirit of a sire has for long years hovered, 
calling up from that depth for vengeance 

“Just heaven! what mean you?” cried Fleming 
Fitz-Allan, fearfully interested in what he now 
heard. 

“What mean you?” also asked Sir Casimir, 
though perhaps in a Jess excited manncr than that 
tn which his youthful companion had put a pre- 
cisely similar question. 

It was a strange wild look which Elvira fixed 
upon the two Knights—a look denoting terrible 
things ; and it was in a tone so gloomy and sombre 
that it seemed wonderful how her naturally musical 
voice could change to such a note, that she said, 
‘Nineteen years and upwards have elapsed since 
my father was murdered beneath this root, by the 
Knight of Liddesdale !” 

“Your father?” ejaculated both the Knights, as 
if speaking in the same breath. ‘Then you, lady— 

ou ” 
: “Tam Elvira Ramsay,” she answered, her look 
and voice now losing alike their fierceness and their 
sombreness, and sinking into the pro:oundest sad- 
ness. “Tam Elvira Ramsay,” she repeuted,—* the 
daughter of the murdered Sir Alexander!” 











CILAPTER XXVI. 
MARGARET AND THE ROYAL PAGE. 


AWAY went messengers amidst the picturesque and 
romantic scencry of Liddesdale and Teviotdale: 
away they sped through the county of Roxburgh ; 
—and one branched off to the Abbey of Melrose 
to bear unto Father Benedictus a despatch from 
Sir Casimir D’Este, communicating to him all that 
had occurred on the banks of the Hermitage. 
Another messenger—and this was young Seton— 
proceeded in a different direction; and in a brief 
space he fell in with the Earl of Bassentyne’s re- 
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. t2insre—three hundred stalwart men in all, and led 
by the yourg nobleman in person. To him did 
Seton verbally communicate the iicidents which 
have just been detailed; and thus Roland was 
enabled to lead back his retainers to his own 
domain, their services being no longer needed by 
his friends. 

A third messenger was in the meanwhile making 
the best of his way to Roslin Castle; and this was 
Stephen Cochrane. It was in the evening of the 
same day on which those memorable deeds had oc- 
curred on the bank of the Hermitage, that the pur- 
suivant was descried by the watchers on the summit 
of the Donjon. He was descending into the glen: 
he rode as fast as the declivitous path and the jaded 
condition of his steed would permit: he was evi- 
dently the bearer of important tidings. As fle neared 
the stone bridge, he waved his lance so that the 
pennon fluttered to and fro at the point, and the 
signal was received as one of joy and triumph. The 
portcullis was raised—the drawbridge was lowered: 
there was a rush of the inmates of the castle across 
the stone bridge to hear the tidings that had to be 
imparted—and these soon flew like wildfire to every 
nouk and corner of the fortalice. 

Everything had succeeded; and this success was 
in all respects brilliant! A tremendous battle had 
been fought at th@very gates of Hermitage! The 
castle was stormed and taken possession of: the 
garrison had been suffered on certain conditions to 
depart! The Earl of Caithness was free and happy ! 
The Earl of Douglas, having resigned all claims to 
the estates of his deceased kinsman the Knight of 
Liddesdale—and having entered into other engage- 
ments of an amicable character—had been forgiven 
for his vile conduct and suffered to depart. But in 
the Castle of Hermitage a lady was found, whose 
existence seemed to have been only known unto a 
few ; and this lady was none other than the daughter 
of the murdered Sir Alexander Ramsay! Great 
wrongs had she to complain of against the present 
Earl of Douglas on her own personal account, as 
well as against the memory of the deceased Knight 
of Liddesdale on her murdered father’s account: 
but as her mind was for the present exceedingly un- 
settled, and it was absolutely necessary to provide 
her with an immediate asylum—for Hermitage was 
hateful to her—she had availed herself of the hospi- 
tality of the nuns of St. Magdalen’s Convent, situ- 
ated at a distance of only a few miles from Her- 
mitage. 

Such were the various details of intelligence which 
the pursuivant Stephen Cochrane brought to Roslin. 
Who can depict the joy and delight which were ex- 
perienced by Albertina and Margaret, when they 
heard of the success of the expedition? They lis- 
tened with a sensation of admiring awe as Cochrane 
told them of the more than Roman valour of Sir 
Casimir D’Este; but their hearts thrilled as they 
heard of the prowess displayed by Fleming Fitz- 
Allan: for now Albertina was drinking in the eulo- 
gies bestowed upon her lover, and Margaret those 
which were so well merited by her brother ! 

“And when shall I embrace my father?” asked 
Albertina, her heart palpitating with filial emo- 
tions. 





“The Earl of Caithness,” replied the pursuivant, 


“will set out to-morrow morning, in company with 
Sir Casimir D’Este, on his return to Roslin. There- 
fore, lady, in the middle of the day may you hope to 
welcome the presence of your sire.” 

“ And my brother?” said Margaret,—* you speak 
not of the return of Sir Fleming ?” 

“It is arranged that your gallant brother Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan shall remain at Hermitage 
Castle to assert his right and title unto the possession 
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thereof,—and which right and title have, as I ere 
now stated, been formally recognised by the Earl of 
Douglas, This is the sum and substance of the 
various messages with which I was charged ; and as 
you may suppose, fair ladies, I have tarricd not in 
my way through the broad counties of Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, and Peebles, until my horse’s hoofs aroused 
the echoes of Roslin Glen and rang upon the pave- 
ment of the stone bridge.” 

“You, are the bearer of joyous tidings, good 
Master Cochrane!” said Albertina; “and let this 
be the proof and guerdon of my gratitude !” 

Thus speaking, the young lady placed a heavy 
purse in Stephen Cochrane’s hand; and he received 
the gift with suitable acknowledgments. 

‘“‘ Accept this from me, good Master Cochrane,” 
said Maryaret, “in return for the joyous intelli- 
gence with which you have cheered our hearts, and 
likewise for the sulogioa that you bestowed upon the 
chivalrous bearing of my beloved brother in the 
dread conflict.” 

It was a golden chain which Margaret bestowed 
upon Cochrane—for this was a gift which according 
to the custom of that age might be well and pro- 
perly ac. orded under existing circumstances. There 
was however a certain significancy, mingling with 
embarrassment, in Margaret’s look and manner; 
and Cochrane said to himself, as he bowed in re- 
spectful acknowledgment of the gift, “ Ah! she is 
remunerating me for keeping her secret of yesterday 
afternoon, as much as for the happy intelligence 
which I have brought this evening !” 

Hé retired from the apartment where he had been 
admitted to an audience of the two young ladies; 
and the moment they were alone together, Alber- 
tina threw herself into Margaret’s arms, exclaiming, 
“Oh, the happiness which now fills my heart! Let 
us, my dearest friend, miugle and interchange our 
congratulations!” 

Albertina wept in the melting tenderness of her 
emotions: but Margaret’s bosom swelled with the 
proudest exultation, as she thought to herself, “ All 
the evidences of prosperity are coming thickly upon 
us! My brother is now Lord of Teviotdale and 
Liddesdale ; and he treads in the halls of his own 
castle! And I—I——Oh! if my game be well 
played, and if there be no more such unguarded 
conduct nor foolish oversight as that in which I was 
yesterday surpised by Cochrane,—yes, my destiny 
may likewise become a brilliant one !” 

hus thought Margaret within her own bosom :— 
thus did her soul’s secret voice raise itself in exult-~ 
ing anticipation : but still in her calmer moments 
she could have wished that the difficulty of the 
game she was playing had not given rise to an oc- 
currence that placed her in the power of Stephen 
Cochrane. She was resolved to seek an interview 
with this individual, in order that she might ascer- 
tain why he declared himself to be her friend, and 
also that she might judge in which channel his self- 
ishness flowed ; because not for a single instant 
could she conceive that he was distinterested in the 
proffer of such friendship, or simply magnanimous 
in throwing a veil over his knowledge of her per- 
fidious double-dealing. 

Accordingly, in the forenoon of the following 
day—while Albertina was engaged with Hepburn 
the steward and Redburn the licutenant, in devising 
a suitable means to denote a fervid welcome on the 
return of her father, Sir Casimir D'Este, and the 
brave warriors who had captured the fortalice of 
Hermitage—Margaret Fitz-Allan took an opportu- 
nity to make a sign for Stephen Cochrane to follow 
her to the armoury of the castle. There she knew 
that without the dafger of interruption migut they 
converse; and it was with a demeanour of the ut- 
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most respect that the royal page at once obeyed the 
signalled mandate of the damsel. 

“Master Cochrane,” she said, when they were 
‘hus alone togethcr—and she endeavoured to speak 
with as much firmness, composure, and self-posses- 
sion as possible—“I thought that for certain reasons 
you might desire private speech of me; and I have 
uccordingly sought the present occasion for a con- 
ference.” 

‘“‘ Yes, lady,” answered Cochrane; “ it is indeed 
of importance that we should have private speech 
together. I will even say that we should understand 
each other !” 

A blush flitted on Margaret’s countenance: she 
felt that Cochrane was already asserting over her 
the pone’ which he possessed. But she daged not 
display indignation: it was vitally important that 
this man should be conciliated; and she therefore 
said, “Your conduct has been most friendly unto 
me, Master Cochrane; and whatever my future for- 


tunes may be, I shall ‘hold myself ever bounden 


towards you in a debt of gratitude.” 

“Tis well, lady, to give me this assurance,” said 
Cochrane: then fixing his gaze significantly upon 
her, and yet with an air of respect, he asked, ‘“ To 
what height does your ambition soar?” 

“To pat such an inquiry, Master Cochrane,” re- 
sponded Margaret proudly, “ is to imply the belief 
on your part that you deem it were posssible for me 
to aspire only to that midway point which has 
shame associated with it; whereas——” 

“Pardon me, lady,” said the royal page, with a 
profound bow: “I see that you aspire to the very 
summit of the eminence! In a word, you would 
fain be Queen of Scotland !” , 

The very manner in which Stephen Cochrane 
gave utterance to this concluding sentence showed 
that he regarded the fact itself to be entirely within 
the bounds of probability :—and who could better 
judge of what the King might do than his own 
most confidential servitor ? The flush of joyous 
hope appeared upon Margaret’s countenance—her 
whole frame trembled—and her voice vibrated as 
she said, “ -n all honour will I be eve ome to the 
King, your royal master: but in shame will I be 
nothing unto him! Tell me, Stephen Cochrane— 
do I rightly read the sentiments which your mind 
cherishes ? You can help me to a throne; and I 
can raise you up from a comparatively humble po- 
sition to a proud and lofty one? Is it thus that we 
are to understand each other ?” 

“ It is thus,” rejoined the page, “that we are to 
understand each other, most gracious lady.” 

“Ah! it is as if I were already a Sovereign that 
you are addressing me!” said Margaret, her heart 
glowing and every vein tingling with pride and tri- 
umph as she thought of how the highest titles and 
most swelling sounds would soon flow upon her cars 
from the tongues of courtiers. 

“If I addressed you as though you were already 
a Queen,” rejoined Cochrane, “it was because 
knew full well that it now rests with yourself how 
soon this hand of your’s be indissolubly united to 
that of the royal David. You have agreed to the 
solemnization of secret nuptials ?” 

“T have,” replied Margaret; “but I have stipu- 
lated that all the circumstances shall be so unmis- 
takably genuine — so unquestionably straightfor- 
Ww omanmn 

“Trust to me, lady, to give you the most con- 
vincing proofs of the perfect regularity, legality, and 
validity of the ceremony. Then, when once the 
nuptial knot is tied, it will rest with yourself—or 
rather I should say between yourself and your royal 
husband, to decide for how long a period the mar- 
riage is to he kept secret. That will be a matter in 
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which I can have no interference, and in which in- 
deed I have no interest one way or another. So 
far as I am concerned I pledge myself that the 
bdnds shall be tied as firmly as priestly blessing can 
possibly fasten the knot; and it only remaius for 
you to declare when this ceremony shall take 
place ?” 

“Oh! is it possible that you have the power thus 
to address me?” asked Margaret, trembling all 
over: “is,it possible that you have your royal mas- 
eae authority for such flattering speech as 
this ?” 

“Tt were worse than child’s folly,’ 


exclaimed 


' Cochrane, “if I were to promise aught that I can- 


not perform. Understand me well, lady! It is in 
my power to ruin you with the King tor ever—or 
on the other hand to make you Queen of Scotland! 
Yes—I, the humble palace-page, have that power ; 
and the alternatives betwixt which your destiny 
hovers, lady, are as a pair of scales which I hold 
in my hand Ye 2 

“IT know that Iam at your mercy in one sense,” 
said Margaret, deprecatingly and tremulously ; 
“and this is that you have the power to ruin me! 
But whether on the other hand you have the power 
to achieve the greatness of my fortune, and to 
make me Queen of Scotland——” 

“Lady, I have that power!” exclaimed the royal 
page emphatically: “I swear to you that I have! 

ut oaths are nothing: you may look upon them 
as the weak props set up to support idle vaunts. 
Let me be judged by deeds, Say but the word, 
lady, and this very evening ere the midnight bell 
shall have tolled, that hand of yours shall be 
clasped,as a bride’s in the hand of King David as 
a bridegroom !” 

Margaret had from the first comprehended full 
well that Stephen Cochrane was appointed by the 
King to act as an intermediary between them: but 
she did not conceive that he had the power to bring 
matterg to so speedy and decisive an issue as this. 
The reader has also seen that Margarct had clung to 
the loftiest hopes and had calculated what might be 
the brilliant results of judiciously playing the cards 
which circumstances had placed in her hands: but 
still, when she was now given to understand that 
these hopes were on the very point of realization— 
that in a few brief hours they might be fulfilled, 
and that her glorious destiny might be accomplished 
ere the sun of another day rose upon the world—# 
all seemed too magnificent to be realized—a vision 
too splendid and beautiful to last! She almost mis- 
trusted the propitious smiles of her own fortuncs ; 
and strong-minded though she were, yet she felt a 
faintness coming over her as she was thus suspended 
dizzily betwixt the towering eminence to which she 
was bidden to look up as her destination, and the 
fearful abysm of her mistrust and misgiving which 
yawned far down below! 

“Lady,” said Stephen Cochrane, perceiving how 
she was agitated by her emotions, “take courage— 
and mistrust not your fortunes! The star of your 
destiny is brilliantly in the ascendant; and the 
proofs shall not be wanting! Tell me that I am to 
act on your behalf; and this night, at eleven o’clock 
—yes, and beneath this very roof—here where we 
now stand—shall Scotland’s monarch kneel at your 
feet, offer you the homage of his heart, and beseech 
the boon of your hand! And in the neighbouring 
oratorio the tapers shall be lighted on the altar—the 
priest shall be in readiness——” 

“What, Cochrane,” faltered Margaret, scarcely 
able to believe her own ears,—* all this shall happen 
during the night that is to succeed the present day 
—and before another sun shall rise fron the’eastern 
horizon——” 
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‘¢ All, all shall be accomplished !” replied the royal 
page; “and you shall be Queen of Scotland !” 

It was with sensations and emotions of the 
wildest and dizziest joy that Margaret murmured 
the words, “I consent!” 

Then she felt as if she could almost weep—or as 
if by some passionate means or another she must 
find a vent for her unnaturally excited feelings. But 
she controlled herself by dint of the most powerful 
effort ; and a brief pause having elapsed, Cochrane 
said, ‘“ Now, lady, you must bethink yourself how 
to deal with the young Earl of Bassentyne.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Margaret: and the carnation 
spread vividly over her countenance. 

“The Karl has placed a ring upon your finger, 
lady,” said Cochrane; “and your's glitters upon his 
own finger in return! This must not be. I need 
not tell you, lady —~” 

“No, no—tell me nothing in reference to this, 
good Cochrane!—for I know ’tis a foul outrage 
against the image of the King; and I blush—I am 
humiliated—I cannot look you 1n the face e 

* Lady,” interrupted Cochrane, “your position 
is emburrassing—but itis not inextricabla; and [ 
beseech you to leave me to smooth down ghis diffi- 
culty before you. Pena lineto Roland of Bassen- 
tyne, to the effect that you have misunderstood the 
feclings of your heart, and that in hastily pledging 
your vows, you neither took a step which could 
eventually consolidate his happiness nor ensure 
your own. Return him the ring which he placed 
upon your finger; and beseech him to send back 
the ring which he received in exchange. I will 
undertake that this mission shall be conducted with 
all possible secrecy and suitable delicacy.” 

Margaret hesitated to comply with this proposi- 
tion; for she at once saw that by accepting it she 
would be resigning the Earl ere she had finally 
secured the King; and thik was contrary to the 
whole tenour of the policy which she had been pur- 
suing. Besides, to entrust Cochrane with such a 
Inission seemed indelicate in her eyes, and might 
lead the Earl of Bassentyne to think strangely of 
her. 

‘You hesitate, lady,” said Cochrane; “and yet 
time is precious—for I am about to despatch a mes- 
senger to the King. How can { bid his Majesty 
come hither to woo Margaret Fitz-Allan as his bride 
while upon her finger she wears the betrothal ring 
of another suitor? And then too, Roland of Bas- 
sentyne may himself be returning to Roslin Castle 
—and I must adopt measures to prevent him 1” 

““What measures ?” inquired Margaret, nervously 
and anxiously; for the process of extricating her- 
self from the web of difficultics which her own du- 
plicity had woven, was a painful one. 

“No matter what measures!” rejoined Cochrane. 
“Rest assured, lady, that they shall be discreetly 
taken. I again tell you that precious time is slip- 
ping away! Trust me entirely—or trust me not at 
all! Do not deal towards me with the mental par- 
simony of half-contfidence! You must see that I am 
your friend; for while with a breath I could destroy 
you, I am nevertheless on the other hand helping 
you to a crown !” 

Margaret felt that she was already so completely 
in Cochrane’s power that if he desired or designed 
to deal wickedly with her he had ample means for 
the exercise of his perfidy or malignity; so that she 
could not by any fresh act make her position worse. 
At the same time her good sense showed her how 
entirely it was to Cochrane’s interest to befriend 
her, to serve her faithfully, and to help her to 
ascend that throne from which she could shower 
remunergtive gifts upon him. Her mind was there- 
fore speedily made up how to act. 
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Seating herself at atable, where there were writing 
materials -for Redman the lieutenant kept his ac- 
count-books ia the armoury—Margaret Fitz-Allan 

enned a brief billet to Roland of Bassentyne. 

hat its contents were, we need not detail on the 
present occasion: suffice it to say that she displayed 
the note to the eyes of Stephen Cochrane, He he 
approved ot the terms in which it was couched. 
She then took from her finger the ring which the 
unfortunate Roland had so recently placed thereon; 
and she enclosed it in the letter, which she duly 
sealed and fastened with a silken string. This 
packet she handed to Cochrane,—at the same time 
asking in a tremulous voice, “ But if the Earl of 
Bassentyne should chance to return to the castle 
speecily — ere you have had leisure to communi- 
cate wit him ——” 

“Fear nothing !—leave everything to me, lady!” 
interrupted Cochrane, who ecemed ready-witted and 
prompt to meet every emergency that might arise. 
“Return you now to the Lady Albertina—keep a 
command over your features and your feelings - and 
trust to me {for the realization of whatsoever I have 
undertaken or promised.” , 

Cochrane bowed with the dcepest respect, and 
issued in haste from the armoury. Proceeding at 
once to Redman, he obtained from the lieutenant 
permission to use some of his men as messengers ; 
and he sent off a couple of these couriers without 
delay—one bearing a despatch for the King in 
Edinburgh, the other for the Earl of Bussentyne, 
addressed to his lordship at his own castle. These 
transactions were finished betore the vertical posi- 
tion of the sun proclaimed the hour of noon. 

Time was passing—the moment at length ap- 
proached when according to the assurance which 
she had received, Albertina might hope to be clasped 
in her father's arms. It was three o’clock in the 
afternoon when the watchers on the Donjon an- 
nounced the advance of a band of warriors from the 
south; and in a very short time the Earl of Caith- 
ness was recognised, by the side of Sir Casimir 
DP’ Este, at the head of all the mounted portion of 
the Roslin troops that had won such fame at Her- 
mitage ; for the remainder (the infantry division) 
had tarried behind to serve as a parrison at the 
captured castle, until Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan should 
be enabled to make other arrangements for the 
tenure of his newly acquired fortalice. 

Aud now we might elaborate a pathetic descrip- 
tion of the meeting of the father and daughter,— 
how the Earl fulded the beauteous Albertina in his 
arms—how he strained her again and again to his 
breast—and how she plenteously wert for very joy. 
We might also enter into minute details respecting 
the affectionate kindness with which the Earl ot 
Caithness thanked Maryaret for the devoted interest 
she had shown in his behalf—or how he entha- 
siastically spoke to her of the valour of her noble- 
hearted brother. And we might also minutely de- 
scribe how Albertina expressed her gratitude to- 
wards the Teutonic Knight—and how Margaret 
spoke to him in a similar strain—and how both the 
young ladies testified their admiration of the con- 
summate skill as a chieftain and the redoubtable 
prowess as a warrior, which, according to the ac- 
counts they had received. Sir Casimir had dis- 
played in the fight of yesterday. And then too 
there were so many matters to discuss—so many 
explanations to be mutually given, that if we were 
to describe them all at length, we should occupy 
whole chapters We must therefore leave much to 
the imagination of the reader, at least for the present 
—though there are one or two points to which we 
are now in a ooncensed agyregute alluding, that 
we must speak of un a future occasion,~such as 
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the treatment whioh the Earl of Caithness had re- 
ceived at Hermitage Castle—the compacts which 
had been made with the Eurl of Douflas after the 
capture of the fortalice—and lastly the nature of 
the wrongs sustained by that lady of wild and fear- 
ful beauty, Elvira Ramsay. 

An hour or so had been passed in discourse in 
the drawing-room after the return of the Earl of 
Caithness and Sir Casimir D’Este, when something 
was suddenly recalled to the mind of the latter by 
a turn which the conversation took. 

“Al!” exclaimed the Teutonic Knight, “ there’s 
the roguish priest Father Julius who must be 
set at liberty, according to the pledge which I 
gave him; ivr all that he told me bas proved to be 
correct,” P 

“Then let your word be kept, my excellent 
friend,” said the Earl of Caithness. “Ah! here 
is Redman! He comes, doubtless, to receive some 
orders af 

“[ was about to inquire of your lordship,” said 
the lieutenant, “ what course is to be adopted with 
the chaplain of Tantallon Castle ?” 

“ The very individual concerning whom we were 
speaking at the moment you entered!” exclaimed 
the Earl of Caithness. “ Receive your mandates, 
Redman, on that score, from Sir Casimir D’Este.” 

“The command is briefly summed up,” said the 
Teutonic Knight: “let Father Julius be set at 
liberty.” 

“It shall be done,” replied Redman; and he 
quitted the apartment. 

There was pow an influx of many of the tenants 
upon the Earl's domain, who came speeding to the 
castle to testify their Joy at their lord’s restoration 
to his home ; and thus there was merry-makiny in 
the pleasure-grounds. Margaret was compelled to 
appear there with her friends, and to seem as if 
she telt an undivided sympathy with the general 
rejoicings ; whereas she would have fain recired to 
her own chamber to ponder upon the incidents. 
which the progress of the nexc few hows mijht 
bring about. When, as usual, at the sunset hour 
the drawbridge was raised, the portcullis was low- 
ered, the gates were shut, and the castle made se- 
cure for the night—and when she subsequently 
fuund that the silence of the entrance-portals was 
not broken by the din of lowering that bridye, rais- 
ing that porteiiis, or opening those gates to pive 
any belated visitor »dmission—she wondered how it 
was possible that the King could meet her within 
the walls of Roslin that night. Had Cochrane de- 
ceived her on any point? or was he himself de- 
ccived ?—or had there merely arisen some temporary 
disappointment? Or, on the othor hand, was the King 
already in the castle? had he actually arrived under 
some impenetrable disguise ? All was mystery and 
suspense; and the nearer approacned the hour tor the 
inmates of Roslin to retire to their respective cham- 
bers, the more vivlently fluttered Margaret’s heart. 
But she concealed her agitation most cflectually 
from the eyes of her friends. 

Ah! what meant that sign which Stephen 
Cochrane made her as he traversed the landing at 
the moment when Margaret wus pausing there to 
bid Albertina “ Good night” ere they separated tu 
their respective apartments? It was a sign su rapid 
and so slight as to be scarcely perceptible—but yet 
Margaret Fitz-Allan saw and comprchended it. It 
unmistakably conveyed an intimation that all went 
well, and that all was as he (the royal page’) had in 
the forenoon shadowed torth! 

“Good night, dearest Albertina,” said Margaret. 
‘**You have now no care—your tather is restored— 
und you will sleep happily to-night !” 

“And you, dearest Maryarct, will sleep happily 
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likewise: for your soul and mince sympathize iu ail 
their sources of joy 1” 

The two young ladies parted. Cochrane had al- 
ready disappeared amidst the darkness at the extre- 
mity of the passage ; and Margaret, with a lamp in 
he: hand, continued her way. Proceeding to her 
charaber, she on some pretext dispensed with the 
serv.ces of her maids, and at once dismissed them to 
their slumbers. Her heart was wildly pulpitating: 
and no wqnder—for she aspired to become a qucen, 
and she felt as if her fate now depended upon the 
cast of a die!—she knew that she had reached a 
most important crisis of her life! She went forth 
from her room—noiselessly she stole along—she 
reacbed the door of the armoury. Her hand 
trembled upon the latch: she nerved herself with 
all her natural courage to become composed: she 
opened that door—she entered. 

Ifer eyes—those superb brilliant eyes—were swept 
around, flashing with expectation, hope, and sus- 
pense. Was he there? Should she meet anybody ? 
—and if so, whom? Ah! atorm bounds forward ! 
—and with what wild feelings does the damsel’s 
heart now thrill ! 

“Margeret! beloved Margaret!” exclaimed that 
well-known voice of rich masculine harmony: and 
the maiden’s hand was pressed with fervour to the 
lips of tne King. 


CIYAPTER XXVILI. 
THE DECREES OF THE BLACK PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Scottish Monarch was dressed in the most ele- 
gant manner—the graceful costume setting off his 
fine person to the fullest advantage. It was not a 
mere travelling suit that he wore ; but, borrowing an 
expression from the present times, it was what we 
should term full evening dress. The velvet doublet 
or surcoat was edged with miniver: the under gar- 
ment or tunic was richly embroidered. A massive 
gold chain, with the Order of St. Andrew appended 
to it, hung round the Monarch’s neck: the rings 
upgn his fingers were worth the ransom of one of 
his own royal rank, Ilis cap was decorated with 
white and crimson plumes ; a carcanet of diamonds 
glistened in front, throwing out jets of vivid hght as 
if there were a halu above the Sovereign’s brow. His 
countenance was radiant with happiness; and never 
had he scemed so handsome in the eyes of Mar- 
garet—never had so much elegance of manner and 
gracefulness of bearing appearcd to mingle with the 
natural dignity of the Monarch and the frank fami- 
liar tenderness which he displayed towards her. 
And how looked Margaret herself? Does the 
reader suppose that having for so many hours 
cherished the hope of meeting the King at this 
place and at this moment, she had been careless of 
her toilet? No!—in anticipation of this memo- 
rable interview, she had apparelled herself in rai- 
ment which though of rich material, was neverthe- 
less more remarkable fur its tasteful simplicity and 
its absence of superfluous ornament. A necklace of 
pearls, fastened by a diamond clasp, was the only 
article of jewellery which she wore ; and none other 
required she—tor the magnificence of her beauty 
needed no artificial adornment. An embroidered 
cap, of the blended materials of satin and velvet, 
defined rather than concealed the beautiful shape of 
her head; and thence all the wealth of her luxuriant 
raven hair floated upon her shoulders aid down her 
back. To the little embroidered cap to which we 
have alluded, a veil was attached: it now hung 
behind the symmetrical furm of the damsei—but in 
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a moment it could be drawn over her head to consti- 
tute the veil of a bride. Marvellously handsome did 
she seem, as with glowing cheeks, and downcast eyes, 
and a manner the tremuljousness of which was half 
real, half assumed, she abandoned to the King the 
hand which he pressed so fervidly to his lips, as in 
his voice of rich masculine harmony, he exclaimed, 
‘“ Margaret! beloved Margaret !” 

Almost immediately after Margaret Fitz-Allan 
had entered the armoury by the usual and proper 
entrance from the stone passage, a secret dvor 
opened in a remote recess, Noiselessly it turned 
upon its hinges—tor they had previously been oiled 
with a view to this effect ; and Stephen Cochrane 
stole across the threshold. Therehe halted: but he 
kept the door ajar so that at any instant he might re- 
treat without being perceived by those to whose dis- 
coarse he had thus come to listen. 

‘Margaret! beloved Margaret !” said the King; 
“you have given me this proof of your attachment 
—and now the moment has come when I am about 
to kneel at your feet, to reiterate the assurances of 
love which I have before made, and to solicit this 
hand which I press to my lips!” 

“ Oh, sire!” murmured Margaret, “ yom knecl to 
me?” tor the King was suiting the action to the 
word, and sinking on one knee before her. 

“Yes, Margaret—I knecl,” he said, in a voice that 
was now tremulous with the blissful emotions that 
filled his heart, “‘ to thank thee for the rich boon of 
thy love which thou hast bestowed upon me—to 
pledge myself that thy welfare and happiness shall 
be my paramount considerat on——” 

‘And mine honour likewise!” said Margaret, 
bending down so that her fragrant breath fanned 
the cheek of the King, as he still remaine& on one 
knee before her. 

‘““Yes—and thine honour likewise!” rejoined 
David: then rising from the suppliant posture, he 
passed his arm around her waist, exclaiming with 
accents of passionate admiration, “‘ Oh, you are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, Margaret !—and I love you—by 
all the blessed saints! 1 love you more than lan- 
guage can depict! Were you confident, my beloved, 
of meeting me here to-night? did you experience no 
suspense “a 

‘“*] did, sire,’ answered Margaret: “ for I knew 
not how you could penetrate within these walls 
silently and secretly—unknown to all around : 

‘““Ah, Margaret !” said the King, with a tender 
look and tone, “love sharpens the wits even of 
those who are already astute and intelligent, while 
it enhances the courage of those who were already 
sufficiently daring. Yet to speak truly, I ought not 
to take unto myself any particular merits of keen- 
ness or daring ; tor the faithful Cochrane has con- 
trived und arranged it all, and I did bat follow the 
plan as he sketched it out. Kuow you not that 
there was a continuous influx of persons all the 
afternoon and evening into the castle, to make a 
demonstration of joy and welcome on the occasion 
of the Earl’s return? It was not therefore so very 
difficult for me to penetrate within these walls, 
under a deep disguise. Cochrane was in readiness 
to receive me; aud in his chamber I found a safe 
and secure refuge. Admirably has he managed 
everything ; for he has made a friend or two within 
these walls rv 

‘Who can they be?” inquired Margaret, her 
wonder thus suddenly excited on the point. 

““No matter who they are, my best beloved!” ex- 
claimed the King. “I myself know not-I have 
scarcely had any thought tor any subject but your 
own dear image, and for the ceremony which is pre- 
sently*o make you mine! Behold, dearest ! here 
is the ring—the faithful Cochrane sleeps not—he is 











doubtless now busy at his work—the tapers are 
being lighted on the altar—the priest is donning his 
robes—the mmutes are passing quickly, Margaret ! 
—and every moment may we now expect the faith- 
ful Cochrane to come to summon us to the bridal 
altar!” . 

“Sire !” said Margaret, now in her turn kneeling 
at the King’s feet, “you are about to bestow upon 
me the highest of honours and to give me the most 
signal proof of affection! Believe me, sire—Oh! 
believe me, when I declare that in return for this 
great love of your’s I shall ever prove a duteous 
wife—affectionate and obedient—carefully making 
your happiness my constant study—and in all things 
sceking to retain your good opinion and esteem !” 

As she thus knelt, her hands were clasped as if 
in the f€rvour with which her sou! gave utterance, 
through the medium of the lips, to those assur- 
ances; her countenance was upturned towards the 
King—the light of the lamp in the armoury fell 
upon her face, defining with Rembrandt effect her 
nobly formed features, displaying the vermilion of 
the lips, the pearly whiteness of the tecth, the out- 
line of the softly and sensuously rounded chin. 
Her magnificent dark eyes looked up in all their 
luminous glory; and as the King contemplated the 
superb creature as she knelt at his feet, his regards 
rapidly travelled over all that beauty of feature and 
all the noble symmetry of her shaj}e,—thcse flow- 
ing outlines of the contours and p.oportions that 
were modelled to the nicest statuesque precision, 
and yet tou a Hebe richness! He felt as if he could 
scarcely believe in the happiness that awaited him : 
his soul was almost steeped in a fount of rapture ; 
and taking her hands, he exclaimed, “ Risa, Mar- 
garet !—rise, dearest! and let me fold thee in my 
arms !” 

She suffered the King*to raise her up—she sank 
upon his breast—he covered her cheeks with kisses. 
But only for a few instants did she thus abandon 
herself to those fervid demonstrations of love on 
his part; and again sinking upon her knees, she 
extended her clasped hands towards him, exclaim- 
ing, “Sire, I crave a boon!—a boon which thou 
must bestow befure I can accompany thee to the 
altar!” 

‘““A boon, dearest Margaret!” said the enrap- 
tured snd infatuated King: “what do you require 
at my hands? Speak! name your wish! it is 
already as good as granted !” 

“Qh, sire,” she faltered forth, “TI tremble all 
over—lI feel as if I were kneeling as a traitress and 
criminal at your feet !—though heaven knows that 
I as we’( us my brother are innocent of the crime of 
our fore ther ?” 

“By St. Andrew! Margaret, you alarm me!” 
cried the King: “what is it that you mean? The 
words traitor and criminal associated with thee, my 
beloved—or with thy chivalrous brother? No! it 
is impossible !” 

‘“Yes, sire—it is impossible so far as we ourselves 
are concerned!” exclaimed Margaret anes be 
‘but the law, sire, may brand as traitors those who 
are in reality the most devoted to their King: for 
who can be more devoted to your Highness than I, 
the loving Margaret, who now kneels at your 
teet ?” 

‘I know it, my best beloved,” cried the King. 
“Rise, I beseech you !—tell me what you require! 
Sneak quick, dearest Margaret !—time presses— 
the tapers are doubtless lighted—the pricst must be 
in readiness-———” 

“No, sire—I will never rise from this suppliant 
posture,” exclaimed Margaret, “until you swear 
that you will grant the boon which I am abouts to 
demand at your hands!” 
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. So wondrously handsome seemed the damsel, 
with her flashing eyes, her glowing cheeks, and her 
heaving bosom, as she knelt at the Kiny’s feet, that 
the infatuated monarch would at the instant have 
handed over his soul to Satan if such a compact 
had been the sole condition on which he could ob- 
tain possession of the splendid Margaret. Besides, 
he was reckless of oaths when he believed that 
there were no witnesses present to attest them and 
able to stand forward at any future day in corrobo- 
ration thereof. He accordingly exclaimed, “Speak, 
dearest—speak ! You have already received my 
pledge: but I repeat it. What has Margaret now 
to ask of the Kin, ?” 

“Sire,” she said, her voice now changing from 
excitement into solemnity, “I beseech your pardon 
for having euttered myself to be wooed “under a 
name which is not my own; and I implore your 
Highness graciously to suffer me to declare my real 
Name at the altar as the only one by which I may 
legally and lawfully give response to the questions 
that will be put to me from the lips of the holy 
priest !” 

“Oh! everything shall be as you will, Mar- 
garet!” exclaimed the King, “1 care not who you 
are or what you may be! All I know is that I 
love you—that I adore you—and that so long as 
you yourself ure virtuous and good, as I know you 
to be, I hold you utterly exempt and free from any 
criminal taint descending from your ancestors! To 
all this Ll pledge myself: .my royal word is given!” 

“Sire, I thank thee!” exclaimed Marguret, 
springing up to her feet, and now of her own 
accord flinging her arms about the monarch’s neck, 
and imprinting a kiss upon his cheek. “ Listen, 
sire!—a few words will serve as a sufficicnt pre- 
face |” 

‘“‘Proceed, my beloved :”—and the King, retain- 
ing his arm thrown round Margaret’s waist, gazed 
upon her with the most impassioned ardour as she 
went on speaking. 

“It is nearly forty years ago, sire,” she said, 
“that a conspiracy as flagitious as it was for a mo- 
ment formidable, was organized against your Ma- 
jesty’s illustrious father the mighty Bruce Zz 

“True, Margaret!” said King David: “it was a 
conspiracy which if it had succeeded, would have 
proved one of the foulest crimes that ever dis- 
graced a nation’s history! Even to imagine and 
design such dark turpitude was an enormity at 
which the soul shudders! The assassination of my 
glorious father, the deliverer of his native land 
from the tierce Southrons — the assassination, I say, 
of such a patriot and such a King—Oh! the idea 
itself was monstrous! and if carried out, would 
have plunged Scotland into the lowest abyss of 
miseries! But tell me, sweet Margaret—for you 

ourself are inuocent,—was any ancestor of thine 
implicated therein ?” 

‘‘ Listen to me, sire,” she resumed, with the melt- 
ing softness of a voice that seemed under the in- 
fluence of sadness; “and a few more words will 
suffice for all that it is now necessary to explain. 
Yes, sire—you are right! That conspiracy was an 
infamous one—transcendingly wicked in every re- 
spect! To contemplate the assassinati-2 of your 
noble father to make way for William de Soulis,— 
Oh! this was to dream of punishing virtue, valour, 
and efficiency, in order that vice, cowardice, and in- 
competency might be rewarded! You see, sire, 
that I speak in no measured terms of that con- 
spiracy ; and therefore must I loathe the memory 
of the conspirators, even though amongst them 
there was an ancestor of mine own! Permit me to 
remind your Grace that history’s page records in 
dark letters the names of the principal accomplices 
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of Sir William de Soulis; and these were Sir 
David de aioe oir Countess of Strathern—Sir 
William Malhberbe—Sir John Logie 2 

“Ah! and history also declares,” said David, 
“that it was this same Sir John Logie who in his 
fierce hatred against my father, and in his strong 
partisanship for the wretched aspirant William de 
Soulis, undertook to deal the death-blow which 
might render the throne of the Bruce vacant and 
plunge all Scotland into mourning !” 

“Yes, sire,” resumed Margaret; “it was Sir 
John Logie who proved himself the worst and the 
vilest of the whole flagitious band !” 

“And amongst them was your ancestor, Mar- 
garet?” said the King. “But you have not tuld 
me which was he?” 

“ And heaven be thanked,” continued the damsel, 
without heeding David’s question, “that the con- 
spiracy exploded nnd that the iniquitous designs of 
the traitors were all crushed under the iron heel of 
the glorious and mighty Robert Bruce! With the 
exception of William de Soulis and the Countess of 
Strathern, all the conspirators were put to death. 
Never was death more righteously inflicted or more 
signally deserved! Then followed the deliberations 
and decrees of the Black Parliament; and those 
decrees were terrible! Venyeance was to be in- 
flicted upon the conspirators until the third and 
fourth generations, so that fearful was the punish- 
ment thus entailed upon the posterity of those 
guilty persons! The names of Brechin, Malherbe, 
Logie, Brown, and others became accursed—a ban 
was placed upon them—the bearers of those names 
were thenceforth to be accounted as infamous—they 
were to be regarded as outlaws—incapable of hold- 
ing estutes upon the Scottish soil—doomed to eternal 
exile—or else at their life’s peril to set foot within 
Caledonia’s boundaries! And these decrees of the 
Black Parliament have struck the families of those 
conspirators !—their consequences have clung tu us 
like a leprosy, which we have sought to conceal by 
disguises—by subtcrfuges-—— ” 

“Oh, enough! enough, Margaret!” exclaimed 
the King; “‘it is impossible to hold you, my beloved, 
responsible for the crimes committed by your an- 
cestor long before you were born! I, your King, 
pardon and absolve you, and thus invest you with 
that position of legality which until this moment 
you possessed not! Yes, my beloved Margaret—l 
forgive you, if indeed there be aught to forgive on 
the part of one who loves you so tenderly and de- 
votedly as I! It is true, dearest, that I have enter- 
tained strong feelings in respect to the maintenance 
of the decrees of the Black Parliament: I have 
been appealed to more than once that I would set 
them aside as an hereditary vengeance unworthy of 
a monarch: but I have refused, Margaret—I have 
refused—not because there is a natural cruclty or 
malignity in my dispusition, but because methought 
that in these troublous times it was requisite to 
maintain over men’s minds as many sources of 
wholesome terror as possible! Besides, I have ever 
cherished, Margaret, the profoundest vencration tor 
whatsoever was done or promulgated, in form of 
law or statute, decree or ordinance, in the time of 
my illustrious father, the great and glorious Robert 
Bruce of immortal memory! Thus was it, Mar- 
garet, that I have from time to time refused to re- 
peal, rescind, or abrogate the decrees of the Black 
Parliament. But, Oh, my beloved! when from your 
sweet lips comes the appeal " 

“Sire, I love thee!” murmured Margaret, with a 
melting look, as if she were deeply touched by this 
evidence of the King’s affection. 

“Yes, my beloved Margaret,” he conginued, 
straining her to his breast,—“ when in the suft har- 
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mony of your specch the intercession is wafted, I 
yield—I yield !—and while under existing circum- 
stances it were almost ridiculous to make a merit of 
showing such grace and favour unto thee, yet may 
you esteem it as a proof of my heart’s devotion that 
{ proclaim equal peur and grace in reference to 
your brother, the brave Fleming!” 

“Sire, on my knees I thank thee!” said Mar- 
garet: and she was sinking down to that suppliant 
posture, when the King prevented her by catching 
her in his arms and once more straining her to his 
breast. 

“Yes, dearest Margaret—yes, darling of my soul!” 
he exclaimed, “ grace and pardon are bestowed upon 
thyself and thy brother—no matter which name ot 
the hitherto branded ones ye do veritably and truly 
bear, — whether it be Brechin, or Malherbe, or 
Brown, or Logie! Yes—even though it be Logie 
itself —that name which most of all I have exe- 
crated,—yet even for thy sake, Margaret--——” 

‘Qh, sire! so much love,” she exclaimed, as it 
thrilling throughout her entire frame with ineflable 
rapture,—“ so much love as this demands a lifetime 
of devotion on my part in return! and it shall be 
thine !” ® 

“1 know it—I know it, dearest Margaret!” cried 
the King, again and again pressing her to his heart 
and covering her lips, and her checks, and her brow 
with kisses. ‘But still you have not mentioned the 
name of your ancestor ?—the name which is pro- 
perly your own instead of that of Fitz-Allan?” 

“Do not press me now, sire,” said Margaret en- 
treatingly. ‘‘ You are about to lead me to the altar 
—and it is there that it will be most fitting to an- 
nounce it !” . 

“Be it as you will, Margaret!” exclaimed the 
King. “ But, Kh! one word? Does Stephen Coch- 
rane know of all this ?” 

‘‘No, sire,” responded Margaret. “It was a 
secret which could be breathed only to the ear of 
my Sovereign—that Sovereign who had honoured 
me with his love and who was about to become my 
husband !” 

‘Chus speaking, Margaret’s head drooped upon the 
Monarch’s breast ; and at the samc instant a strange 
expression flitted over David’s countenance,—an 
expression that had something sinister in it—the 
evidences of fierce libertine passion being mingled 
with asardonic triumph. It almost instantaneously 
passed away, as if involuntarily it had come thither ; 
and the look which now met Maryaret’s, as her tace 
was slowly upturned towards the monarch’s, was 
full of the same enthusiastic love as before. 

“Yes, dearest,” he said; “you shall at the altar 
tell me your rightful name. But, ah! why comes 
not Cochrane? Time has been flitting by—it must 
be near midnight——” 

‘“‘Ts it possible,” asked Margaret, now trembling 
with alarm, “that aught can have occurred to in- 
terfere with Master Cochrane’s arrangements ?” 

“‘ Let us hope not,” said the King. ‘ He seemed 
full of confidence: for while in his chamber ere now, 
I changed my apparel and assumed a toilct that was 
sceinly for the occasion, albeit though the ceremonial 
is a private one—he gave me such assurances——” 

Here the door of the armoury opened ; and Stec- 
phen Cochrane, entering with a demeanour of the 
profoundest respect, said, “‘ May it please your 
Grace, all is prepared.” 

The wil page had remained concealed in the 
armoury till he had gleaned every salient and im- 
portant particular of the discourse which took 
place between the King and Margaret: then 
jal retreating, he noiselessly closed that secret 

oor—lfe returnad by a private passage into the 
Btone corridor—he knew that everything was in 
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readiness in the chapel—and speeding into the ar- 
moury by the regular entrance, he made that an- 
nouncement tb the King. 

“Come, my beloved!” whispered David, with 
ss looks and accents as he proffered Margaret 

is orm. 

fver heart fluttered violently as she took it. David 
pressed her hand, whispering the most melting 
words in her ear; and thus they threaded the pas- 
sage which led to the chapel, Stephen Cochrane 
leading the way. On reaching the door of the 
oratoric, Cochrane gave three gentle taps with his 
finger: the portal was opened—Margaret’s glance 
was flung with nervous quickness upon the counte- 
nance of him who appeared within the threshold— 
she at once recognised it :—it was that of Redman 
the lieutenant. ‘This individual threw upon her a sig- 
nificant look, and made the sign of the cross. 

Maryaret’s heart leapt with joy; for whatsoever 
lingering mistrust there might have been in her 
thoughts in reference to this secret ceremony, was 
now completely banished. She knew that Redman 
was her friend : the significant look which he flung 
upon her, was to remind her that this was not the 
only secret in reference to herself of which he was 
cognizant; while the signing of the cross might be 
taken as a solemn attestation of his good faith and 
sincerity. 

Two tapers were burning fecbly upon the altar, 
in front of which stood an individual in the robes 
of a priest. The King and Margaret entered, at- 
tended by Stephen Cochrane; and no other persons 
were present in the oratorio beyond those whose 
names have within the last few sentences been men- 
tioned. The priest at the altar was a_ perfect 
stranger to Margaret: but this was a circumstance 
that now gave her not any trouble—for she felt as- 
sured that Redman had watched over her interests— 
and moreover Stephen Cochrane had faithfullv pro- 
mised to afford her proofs, signal and unmistakable, 
of the perfect legality and validity of this cere- 
mony. IIe had not yet done this: but Margaret 
felt tolerably well convinced that by some means 
he would do so with the least possible delay ; for 
hitherto he had faithfully and to the very letter ful- 
filled every promise he had made her or everything 
he had undertaken to perform. And now indeed, 
while these thoughts were flitting through Marga- 
ret’s brain—and while leaning upon the King’s arm, 
she was advancing from the portals of the oratorio 
towards the altar— Redman presented a smal] bou- 
quet of flowers, saying at the same time, ‘“* Permit 
me, Mistress Margaret, as one who has known you 
from your infancy, to proffer you this sincercly 
meant but humble testimonial of my respect—my 
esteem—and my. friendship!” 

Marguret acknowledged in a few suitable words 
the speech thus addressed her, at the same time ac- 
cepting the bouquet. Redman seized the oppor- 
tunity to whisper a few words in Margaret’s car, 
and which totally escaped the attention of the King. 
Tt was the work of an instant !—Margaret flung a 
look of intelligence and gratitude upon Redman ; 
and then as she was sweeping her regards towards 
the priestly-looking individual at the altar, she met 
the eyes of Stephen Cuchrane, who was steadily sur- 
veying her. His look was as much as to imply that 
he had now fulfilled all his pledges and promises to 
the very letter: and Margarct with an equally sig- 
nificant glance acknowledged that it was so. 

Before the altar knelt the King of Scotland and 
that young lady—the rvyai David and the descend- 
ant of a traitorous ancestor !— there they knelt, 
assuredly as hands yme a pair as the eye could wish 
to gaze upon—but whether well mated, is a ques- 
tion that must be solved in future chapters of our 
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‘narrative. Behind, at a respectful distance, stood 

Stephen Cochrane and the lieutenant Redman—the 

only witnesses of this ceremony on which the priest 

was now entering! Feebly burnt the tapers; for 

Redman had not dared to have too strong a light in 

the oratorio, for fear lest it should penetrate through 

the draperies (which were closed) and be seen hy 

the sentinels without. Low and monotonous was 

the voice of the officiating individual ; and there 

was a moment when the thought struck strangely 

cold to the heart of Margaret that this wus an 

ominous and inauspicious ceremony altogether. 

But as she glanced towards the monarch who 

knelt by her side, she perceived that his looks were 

full of tenderness: perhaps she took the impas- 

sioned fervour of those regards for the ardour of 
adiniration :— and her transicnt misgivings va- 

nished, 

And now came that part of the ceremony when 
according to the marriage ritual of those times, the 
priest demanded the names of the pair who knelt 
betore him, beginning with the bridegrvoim. 

“ My son,” said the officiating minister, “on this 
occasion full well do [know to whom my allegiance 
is due—and thus the interrogatory I am about to 
put is but for the fulfilment of a ceremony. Your 
ame, my son?” 

** David Bruce,” answered the monarch. 

There was a brief pause ; and then the priest 
asked, “ And your name, daughter ?” 

The King was full of suspense as to what the 
reply would be: the damsel flung upon bim a look 
as if to remind him of his solemn pledge of grace 
and pardon; and then she said in a low but firm 
vuice, “* My name is Margaret Logie.” 

The King started for an instant as he knelt there 
—but only for an instant. No wonder that for a 
moment he should have been thus perturbed and 
that the name should nave struck discordantly upon 
his ear: for it was the name of that very conspirator 
who, more vile and iniquitous than all the rest, had 
undertaken to plunge the assassin dagger into the 
heart of the illustrious Rubert Bruce, the father of 
the Monarch who now knelt there by Margaret’s 
side! Yes—the mention of that name of Logie 
grated for a single moment horribly against the 
nerves of King David: but at the instant a warm, 
soft hand touched his own—a pair of superb dark 
eyes were looking up deprecatingly and entreatingly 
into his countenance—the evil impression vanished 
—the strong passion of love’s infatuation seized 
upon him again—and moreover there was something 

€ passing in his mind which helped so effectuaily 
to subdue that transitory repugnance ! 

The ceremony progressed : the ring was placed by 
the royal David upon the finger of the beautitul 
Margaret Logie—the nuptial benediction was be- 
stowed—and as they rose up from their kneeling 
posture, the Monarch embraced the lady, exclaim- 
ing in a low but impassioned tone, ‘“ My bride ! my 
wife!” 

“Say also your Queen!” murmured Margaret, 
with an indescribable luxury ot feeling. 

“ Yes—my Queen,” added the King, but in a tone 
that was slightly altered, though Margaret perceived 
it not—for she felt herself to be a Queen and she 
was supremely happy ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
TANTALLON CASTLE. 


At the south-castern corner pf what may be termed 
the mouth of the mighty Firth of Forth, stood the 
celebrated Castle of Tantallon, Situated about a 
couple of miles to the eastward of the town of 
North Berwick, this fortress was not merely the 
most formidable in the county of Mast Lothian (or 
Haddington, as it is now called) but likewise one of 
the strongest and most famous in all Scotland. Its 
position was fearfully romantic and wildly pic- 
turesque. Built upon the summit of a huge pro- 
montory of rock, it looked from three of its sides 
upon the water, and thus on these points was im- 
pregnable—for the rock was escarped and rugged, 
and the ocean formed a natural moat at its feet. 
On the land-side the tortalice was defended by 
double lines of ramparts, each having a deep ditch, 
—the inner one of which was of great width and 
Ccepth, with a bottom composed of several feet of 
a thick mud, so that for a besieging force to sttempt 
to make “ts way across this inner fosse was to dare 
almost certain destruction. Irregular in shape, and 
displaying the architecture of different centuries 
from @ very remote date, the buildings of Tantallon 
were spacious and lofty ; while the massiveness of its 
towers, the strength of its outworks, and all its 
natural defences, rendered it the appropriate scat of 
that proud family which acknowledged none other 
as its equal—which was so often wont to set the 
law at defiance—and which even at times bearded 
the authority of Royalty itself. 

But now, in the present age, as the traveller pur- 
sues his path along the shore of Haddington—or as 
the voyager stands upon the deck of a vessel plough- 
ing its way amidst the German Qcean into the 
mouth of the Forth—he beholds not the mighty 
edifice where the haughtiest of chieftains in times 
past exercised so great an influence over Caledonia’s 
destinies where an establishment upon a princely 
scale was maintained—where the court-yards, the 
halls, and the ante-rooms were thronged with fierce 
men-at-arms, Border warriors, moss-troupers, jack- 
men, pages, squires, and lacqueys—where banquets 
were given on the most magnificent scale of the 
rude baronial hospitality of feudal times or where 
the massive walls and the indented rocks echoed 
with the clash of weapons in the joust or tourna- 
ment, or with the still deeper din of sterner battle in 
siege, assault, and defence. No!—that memorable 
structure meets not now the eye of the traveller 
who approaches the spot by land, or of the voyager 
by sea: naught but a stretch of dismantled wall 
and a remnant of a dilapidated tower exist to mark 
the site of Tantallon’s once proud fortalice ! 

At a distance of about a mile and a half from the 
promontory where these ruins stand, is an insular 
mass of rock, almost of a circular shape, about a 
mile in circumference, with a sloping table 
eminence, the altitude of the highest point being 
about four hundred feet. It is known as the Bass 
Rock ; and seldom around its precipitous sides is the 
water calm enough to enable vessels to approach— 
but for far the greater portion of the year the waves 
eddy, and boil, and dash, and thunder all about the 
foot of this little granite isle. By one narrow pas- 
sage only is the Bass Rock accessible; and uear that 
landing-place a castle stood in former times, occupy- 
ing indeed the edge of the entire side of rock facing 
the promontory where Tantallon itselfstood. But as 
in the days of their gloomy grandeur and their solemn 
stateliness, those two castles could look “towards 
each other, so does it appear that in companiunship 
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have they yielded to the influence of time ; and now 
on the edge of the Bass Rock, as on the promon- 
tory of Tantrllon, naught but a grim skeleton ruin 
looks down from the stark rugged eminence of cliff 
to meet the eye of the voyager upon the deck of the 
vessel ploughing its way towards the Forth. 

Strange and wondrous caverns are there in the 
Bass Rock: but there is one grand subterranean 
more marvellous in its natural existence and more 
terrific in its aspect than all the rest. For it per- 
torates the base of the little granite island com- 
pletely through from east to west ; and being about 
six hundred yards in length, the darkness which 

revails in the middle is never illumined by the 
ight of day. Stupendous is that Darkness !—but 
Silence, whom Nature has for the most part ap- 
pointed to be the inseparable associate of thé other, 
holds not her reign in that cavern. For even onthe 
calmest day the smallest ripples raise echoes which 
become loud reverberations while passing through 
the awful subterranean: but when the wind blows 
and the billows beat, then how fearful is the din 
within the cave !—so that no human language can 
describe the appalling horrors of the scene at such 
times when the war of elements is at its utmost— 
when the tempest is raging, the thunder is crashing, 
and the German Ocean is pouring all the frantic 
fury of its waves through the cavern of the Bass 
Rock ! 

It was the afternoon of the day following the in- 
cidents related in the preceding chapter ; and the 
Black Douglas was pacing to and fro in his apart- 
ment at Tantallon Gastle. Chafing like a lion in 
his cage, the terrible chief seemed to feel as if a 
state of quiescence were impossible—as if there 
were within him those passions and emotions which 
by some means or another must find a vent—as if 
the furious instincts which thus inspired him would 
prompt him almost to spring upon the first who 
should approach, no matter though they should be 
the most faithful and devoted of his servitors. 
There was a sinister light in his eyes—lurid and 
fixed—not flashing and gleaming—aud therefore all 
the more terribly ominous on that account. In- 
deed, the Earl of Douglas felt as if everything 
were going wrong with him—as if his evil atar were 
terribly in the ascendant—as if fortune were deter- 
mined to be perverse—and as if life had suddenly 
become & quegmire in which he floundered more 
and more the further he advanced ! 

“ By Satan!” he muttered to himself, “all these 
misfortunes must be redeemed, and the pending 
calamities must be averted!—or else I, the proud 
Douglas, shall sink under their weight! By the 
shades of my fathers! I will do something despe- 
rate or serial in the attempt! How is it that for- 
tune has thus turned upon me? Ah! from the 
moment whe. my weapon dealt the assassin blow 
against my aged kinsman, the Knight of Liddes- 
dale, all hath gone wrong with me! Ie there, then, 
truth in what priestly doctrines proclaim of retri- 
bution in this world as well as punishment here- 
after? But if so, how could a Douglas have ever 
flourished ?—for where is the Douglas who hath 
not waded knee-deep in blood and been besmeared 
by gore up to his very elbows ? But Ah! Isee’twas 
different! My forefathers fought in fair strife— 
whereas my hand dealt the blow of an assassin !” 

These id which forced themselves upon the 
mind of the B Douglas, made a most powerful 
se Posen the deepest gloom, fraught even with 
sudness and with a foreboding expression; came 
over his countenance. He strove to divert his 
thoughts into another channel—but he could not: 
and the sources of his bitter irritation—the circum- 
stances which had so chafed his haughty spirit and 
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lacerated his proud soul—stalked through his imagi- 
nation like a grim procession of ghastlicst spectres. 

“Yes,” he said within himself, in his compulsory 
musings, —* hats misfortune dates from the mo- 
ment when my hand laid aside the weapon of a 
noble chivalry which it was wont to wield, and 
grasped the assassin brand! Misfortune thereafter 
struck me blow upon blow! Denounced and ex- 
posed in the judgment-hall of Melrose, I found my- 
self branded as the plunderer of my kinsman’s 
revenues! Defeated in the lists at slin, I be- 
came branded as that kinsman’s murderer! Beaten 
at the Castle of Hermitage, I have been forced to 
render up the broad lands which should have been 
mine! Accused by the false and perfidious Elvira, 
I shall shortly have to face fresh infamies—tfresh 
degradations !—aye, and perhaps to suffer penaltics 
which I may be powerless to avert, and which no 
one who ever yet bore the name of Douglas could 
have thought of enduring! Oh, all this is in- 
tolerable! But worst, worst of all was the loss of 
fame in the lists at Roslin! Oh, that the Douglas 
should have been levelled to the dust by the arm of 
astripling! But there must be vengeance! Ah 
—and my ‘imbs yet ache, and my form is bruised 
and stiff, with the violent discomfiture sustained 
upon the drawbridge at the hands of the Teutonic 
Knight! For this also there must be vengeance ! 
And the Earl of Caithness ?— vengeance again! 
Oh, madman that I am to think and talk of ven- 
geance! How could it be wreaked—how can it be 
accomplished when all the world seem to be turn- 
ing against me ?” 

these last words were spoken aloud in the ter- 
rible concentrated bitterness of the Black Earl’s 
spirit. He stopped short and dashed his clenched 
fist violently against his breast: but he started on 
hearing some words spoken from the threshold of 
the door. 

“Why should my gracious lord complain that all 
the world have deserted him, when here is his 
faithful servitor who will go through fire itself to 
further the views of the Douglas?” 

“Ah, good Magnus!” said the Earl, “is it you? 
Assuredly I ought not to have included yourself 
amongst the number of my enemies. Be scated, 
good Magnus—and let us confer together.” 

Balveny—who was suffering fearfully from the 
wounds which he had received at the hands of 
young Seton at Hermitage Castle, the day but one 
previously — dragged himself painfully into the 
apartment, and sank upon a seat near the table. 
His right arm was in a sling: his head was ban- 
daged—his face was ghastly with loss of blood— 
but the fire of malignant wickedness was not 
quenched in his eyes. 

“Let us see, Magnus,” said the Earl, placing 
himself likewise at the table, and preparing to 
make memoranda upon a paper that lay betore him, 
—‘let us see how stands the Douglas now in re- 
ference to the number of good fighting men whose 
services he may command.” 

“The computation is soon made, my lord,” said 
Magnus Balveny. ‘Four hundred warriors mus- 
tered beneath your banner at the Castle of Her- 
mitage. Of that force two hundred, including the 
twelve knights, belonged to the domain of Teviot- 
dale and Liddesdale—that is to say, of Hermitage 
itself. The other two hundred were of your lord- 
ship’s own retainers of the Closeburn district. All 
those must now be put out of the question ; for the 
Teviotdale and Liddesdale men have doubtless by 
this time acknowledged Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan as 
their chief——” 

‘“‘Maledictions upon him!” ejaculated the- Earl, 
with sombre fierceness. 
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‘“Yes—and upon all your lordship’s enemies!” 
added Magnus Balveny. “ But in reference to this 
present computation, I was about to explain that 
your lordship’s own retainers of the Closeburn dis- 
trict who fought at Hermitage, have bound them- 
selves by oaths never again to bear arms against 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan or the Earl of Caithness. 
Now, then, my lord, it is easy to compute how many 
warriors could be mustered, if need were, from the 
surface of your baronial domains properly pertain- 
ing to Tantallon. Some five or six hundred in all. 
Yet these, if once within this proud fortalice, might 
be held as good as a thousand behind walls of in- 
ferior strength—aye, and equal to an army of as 
many thousands that might come to besiege us! 
But what ideas are now crossing your lordship’s 
brain ?” 

“Magnus,” said the Earl, without answering the 
question, “do you bear in mind that in case of some 
desperate deed being attempted, we have the Earl 
of Caithness with all the warriors of Roslin against 
us !—we have Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, with all the 
Borderers of Liddesdale, ‘reviotdale, and Eskdale 
against. us,—after being recently for us!—while the 
Karl of Bassentyne would be on the sigle of our 
enemies |” 

Here the door opened ; and a domestic entered to 
announce that Father Julius had just returned to 
Tantallon, and desired an audience of his noble 
patron the Earl. ; 

“Bid the priest enter,” exclaimed the Black 
Douglas: and in a few minutes Father Julius made 
his appearance. 

‘‘My most gracious lord,” he said, after having 
given the usual benediction, “it is in the unusual 
language of sympathy and condolence, in$tead of 
congratulation, that I have now to address your 
lordship. For hitherto, on all occasions within my 
memory, whatsoever ventures or enterprises a 
Douglas undertook, were always followed by success. 
Alas. now it is different eo 

“Sir Priest,” ejaculated the Earl fiercely, ‘is this 
language of thine meant in a taunting spirit ?” 

‘““Nou, my lord,” exclaimed Father Julius: “by 
all the blessed saints I vow that I speak in a spirit 
of sympathy and condolence — but at the same time 
in wonder that the star of the Douglas should have 
thus paled and changed into the descendant !” 

‘Cease this prating, Sir Priest,” interrupted the 
Earl of Douglas sternly,—“ unless thou hast coun- 
sel to proffer us or usetul suggestions to afford after 
an soj-urn at Roslin, I learnt from Sir Casimir 

)’Este of the failure of your enterprise to entrap 
the Lady Albertina: for he proclaimed all this in 
the presence of the Earl of Caithness at Hermitage 
Castle, in order that the Karl might taunt me ad 

“My lord, it was not my fault that I failed,” in- 
terrupted Father Julius. ‘ All that man could do 
to achieve success was performed by me: but if 
accident brought that Teutonic Knight and his squire 
upon the spot at the moment, it was veritably no 
fault of mine i 

“ Enough!” ejaculated the Earl impatiently: “it 
is one of the bygones that are useless to be deplored, 
and the merest thought of which chafes one’s spirit 
terribly! Come, Father Julius—you were wont to 
be expert in counsel: what advice would you prof- 
fer in the present strait in which you find your 
Inaster ?” 

“To speak soothly, my lord,” answered Father 
Julius, “I have so vaguely and partially heard the 
details of these new complications which have arisen 
so threateringly, that I scarce know how to judge of 
them. But if vour lordship would be pleased to 
give ms a minute account, so that I may rightly un- 
derstand my noble patron’s position in all respects, 
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it may be —nay, methinks that I might even go sp 
far as to promise, that there is something 1 could 
suggest—somcething I could devise——” 

“Ah! say you so, holy father?” exclaimed the 
Douglas: “then with this hope should I be inspired 
by patience sufficient to tell you everything, even 
though it were a narrative that might last from 
hence till to-morrow! Listen therefore, Sir Priest ! 
You have doubtless heard enough ty make you 
aware of the catastrophe at Hermitage “ 

“All this I know, my lord,” interjected Father 
Julius: “but tis of the compacts into which your 
lordship was forced that I have hitherto obtained 
but a vague outline, and whereof I now solicit the 
details.” 

“‘Thev are briefly summed up,” rejoined the Earl 
of Douftlas. “When Hermitage was stormed, I was 
lying unconscious on my couch,—drugged by the 
wine which the hand of a perfidious woman had 
administered! That woman methought she had 
learned to love me !—methought that forgetting such 
past conduct on my side us she might have deemed 
an outrage——” 

“Your lordship is speaking, I presume,” said 
Fasher Julius, “of a certain lady whose presence at 
Hermitage was previously but little known nor sus- 
pected, even amongst your lordship’s most devoted 
followers: for I myself was ignorant 

“ Make not such long speeches, Sir Priest!” in- 
terrupted Balveny. ‘The lady to whom his lord- 
ship alludes, bears the name of Elvira Ramsay — 
and let that suffice!” 

“ Awaking from that profound sleep into which 
the drugged wine had plunged me,” continued the 
Earl of Douglas, “I found myself a prisoner. The 
Earl of Caithness, Sir Casimir J)’Este, and Sir 
Fleming Fitz-Allan were in a condition to dictate 
terms to me—yes, terms to me, the Earl of Douglas! 
—and I was perforce constrained to accept them !” 

“ And those terms, my lord?” asked the priest, 
—‘‘{ mean those which relate to the Lady Elvira?” 

“The Lady Elvira had suddenly turned round 
upon me and become my toe! She told her tale of 
wrongs—whether real or imaginary, no matter—to 
those chiefs; and through their aid she demanded 
the means of making an appeal against me to the 
King. Yes !—she appeals for justice to the King 
against me, the Karl of Douglas! - she has made her 
accusations and she demands my punishment! The 
Ear: of Caithness has therefore held me in particular 
guarantees to appear before the King o: Scotland, 
on the thirtieth day from that date (the day before 
vesterday) to answer whatsoever plaint the Lady 

lvira Ramsay may bring against me !” 

“And what guarantee did your lordship give,” in- 
quired Father Julius, “that you would thus make 
® personal appearance at a given date before the 
King ?” 

“S'death! the recollection of the ignominy to 
which I was subjected is scarcely tolerable !”—and 
the Black Earl stamped his foot with rage. “ Tell 
him, good Magnus! I cannot!” 

“ KXnow then, holy father,” said Balveny, speak- 
ing in a whisper to the priest, “that our noble 
patron has signed a bond acknowledging the for- 
feiture to the crown of the Barony of North Ber- 
wick—the fairest part of his lordship’s domain—if 
on the day specified he make not personal appear- 
ance before his Majesty to answer whatsoever plaint 
or charge the Lady Elvira Ramsay may have to 
bring. War this degradation was the Earl of 
Douglas perforce reduced as the condition of ob- 
taining his liberty after the Roslin warriors had 
sturmed the Castle of Hermitage !” 

“ And what course thinks his lordship to pursue ?” 
inquired Father Julius. 
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_“ Nay, we ask your counsel!” exclaimed Balveny 
aloud and impatiently. ‘‘ What would you advise ? 
To provoke a civil war were dangerous: but to ap- 
pear before the King and answer the Lady Elvira’ 
plaint is an alternative to which the Douglas neve: 
must be reduced!” 

‘*My lord,” said the priest, addressing himself to 
his noble patron, “if the Lady Albertina Roslin be- 
came the Countess of Douglas, might not all be 
settled amicably ?—would not the Earl of Caithness 
rather seek to shield and protect than expose and 
punish his noble son in-law, even though by force 
and violence he had won that fair damsel as his 
bride ?” 

“Aye! thou hast spoken truly, Sir Priest!” ex- 
claimed the Karl, * and Albertina is the loveliest ot 
maidens! To wed her were no disagreeable modo, 
I ween, of cutting the Gordian knot of all these 
difficulties! But how, Sir Priest “i 

“There is a means, my lord—yes, assuredly there 
is @ means,” responded Father Julius, “ by which the 
Lady Albertina Roslin may be carricd off from her 
father’s castle. Nay, more! the very Castle itself, 
if your lordship so will it, may be captured !” 

“Say you so?” exclaimed the Black Karl joy- 
ously. “By St. Bride of Bothwell! if you make 
good your words, Sir Priest, your reward shall be 
the richest that ever a proud peer bestowed upon a 
humble ecclesiastie !” 

“IT can but explain the means and point the way, 
my lord,” rejoined Father Julius; “and this will 1 
do. It will then be for others to aid in cxecuting 
the design.” 

““ And what if it should all fail?” ejaculated the 
Earl impatiently, “as everything else that we have 
ventured or attempted, has failed of late! Speak, 
Sir Priest! proffer us your counsel to the fullest de- 
tails! What if this new scheme should fail, I re- 
peat !—must the Douglas appear like a malefactor 
and a felon in the presence of the King to face the 
plaint of a crack-brained woman ?” 

Father Julius bent jor a few moments a strange 
look upon the nobleman ; and then in a tone of still 
more extraordinary confidence, he said, “The Earl 
of Douglas might perhaps deem it politic to appear 
before the King: but J, Father Julins—the humble 
ecclesiastic—do pledge myself that all shall on that 
day go well on behalf of thyself, my noble patron! 
Yes—this do I proclaim! I speak not at random— 
1 am no madman ‘ 

“Explain yourself, holy father! explain your- 
self!” exclaimed the Earl of Douglas: “ what mean 
you ?” 

“No matter for the present!” rejoined the priest, 
firmly and decisively. ‘“ The use of those means 
must prove our last resource! In the meantime let 
us think of the first-named pro‘ect.” 

“ Yes—’twere indced far better !” cried the Ear] 
impatiently. “ Thy secret, Father Julius, in respect 
to acguitting me in the presence of the King, may 
be valuable and delectable enough: but in good 
sooth so little can [ bring myself to think that you 
possess any such power, or that it is otherwise than 
# wild dream which you are imagining,—that I in- 
finitely prefer to fall back upon the other alterna- 
tive! Show me, therefore, haw to carry off the 
Lady Albertina—or what is better still, how to cap- 
ture Roslin Castle; and then leave me to turn cither 
of these achievements to such an account as shall 
change the whole aspect of affairs and muake the 
cause of the Douglas rise triumphant above that of 
all his enemies !” 

“Tnasten then, my lord,” said Father Julius,— 
* and likewise yon, Captain Balveny ; and ye shall 
speedily judge whether my temporary sojourn in 
Roslin Castle hath proven usefully suggestive or not 
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for the furtherance of the views and interests of the 
Douglas !” 

Then were all th 2e—Earl, Captain, and Priest — 
soon plunged in decp and earnest consultation: but 
it is not now necessary to record what was taking 
pluce between then = « 


CYUAPTER XXIX. 
RASSENTYNE CASTLE. 


At a distance of but a few miles from Roslin 
Castle, was situated the castellated mansion of the 
young Earl of Bassentyne. As the reader has 
seen, this nobleman was on his march at the head 
of his retainers, in a southward direction, to join 
the troops of Roslin and fight against the Karl of 
Douglas at Hermitage,—when he was met by 
young Seton, who informed him of the glorious ex- 
ploits which had put so speedy a termination to the 
feudal strife in that quater. Roland of Bassentyne 
was rejoiced to hear of the liberation of the Eurl 
of Caithness; nor less was he pleased to receive 
the intelligence that the Castle of Hermitage was 
in the possession of its rightful owner, his young 
triend Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan: but on the other 
hand the chivalrous Karl was vexed to think that 
his brave followers must now be led back to their 
own homes without having had an opportunity of 
displaying their prowess against the fierce Border 
warriors of the Marl of Douglas. 

Fain would the Earl of Bassentyne have sped 
back at once to Roshn Castle to see the beauteous 
Margargt whom he loved so tenderly and well: but 
this inclination could not be immediately gratified 
—tor according to the custom of his family he was 
bound to give a grand banquet in his own castle 
hall to the principal retainers who had gathered at 
his summons and marched forth beneath his ban- 
ner to do him feudal service. Accordingly, back to 
Bassentyne Castle rode the Earl and his warriors. 
Some of the latter at once hurried off to their re- 
spective homes, that they might join their tamilics 
with the least possible delay: but by far the greater 
number remained to avail themselves of the hospi- 
talitics of their feudal chicftain’s halls. And 
munificently were those hospitalities vouchsafed : 
the banqueting tables groaned beneath the weight 
of the provender that was served up—the red wine 
owed profusely—and the minstrels poured forth 
cheir thrilling harmony. Until a late hour the fes- 
‘ivity was maintained; and then the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne retired to his chamber, to dream of Mar- 
garet and to be cradicd in the delightful visions 
which the genius of slumber conjured up to ravish 
—to enchant—and also, alas! to delude him! 

On the following day the festivities were to be 
renewed; and according to custom there were to 
be games, gymnastic exercises, and displays of 
archery in the castle-grounds; for such from time 
mmemorial had been the custom on the Bassen- 
‘yyne domain whenever the vassals and bondsmen 
iad returned from field-service, whether only of a 
‘ingle day or of a lengthened period. Roland 
‘ould not therefore depart from a usage which was 
Faditionary with the family to which he belonged: 

ut he said to himself, as he arose from his couch 
a the morning, “The evening of this day will be- 

old the termination of these scenes: and then to- 
morrow—to- morrow, away to Roslin to meet the 
well-beloved Margaret again!” 

It is not our purpose to enter into any minute 
lescription of the merrymakings and _ festivities 
which were renewed on this particular day ‘at Bas- 
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sentyne Castle. Suffice it to say that by means of 
the young Earl’s liberality, his retainers were 
enabled to enjoy their accustomed sports on a scale 
which convinced them that there was no dege- 
neracy in the munificence of the noble race to 
which their feudal service was owed. The towers 
and ramparts of the edifice echoed with the thrill- 
ing sounds of music; while ever and anon the ftull- 
plumed pipers sent the scream of their shrill in- 
struments vibrating through the air. 

It was on this day, while the sports and fes- 
tivies were taking place at Bassentyne Castle, that 
the memorable interview occurred between Mar- 
guret und Stephen Cochrane in the armoury ot 
Roslin, and which was to lead to a still more 
memorable interview between herself and the King 
in the evening. Margaret was ignorant—or else 
had lost the recollection of the traditionary custom 
which compelled the Karls of Bassentyne thus to 
entertain their vassals, serfs, and bondsmen, on a 
return from feudal service, no matter how short the 
period :—and thus being unaware of how Roland 
wus engaged at his own casteilated dwelling, she 
dreaded lest he should speedily make his appcar- 
ance wt Roslin. ence, as the reader haseeen, the 
small amount of hesitation with which she yielded 
to Stephen Cochrane’s counsel by penning a letter 
addressed to the Earl, and entrusting this Jetter, as 
well as the ring which she had 1 -cived from the 
young nobleman, to that same wily adviser, the 
roval page. But Cochrane, on his own part, knew 
perfectly well that there was litle danger of the 
Ear! of Bassentyne’s arrival at Roslin Castle on that 
particular day, for the simple reason that he (the 
royal page) was aware of the custom of which we 
have above spoken; and therefore he kuew Row the 
young Karl would be engaged. Nevertheless, 
Stephen Cochrane had still a certain game to play 
in reference to Roland of Bussentyne; and the 
reader will soon learn how the royal page, in his 
astuteness and unprincipled spirit of intrigue, con- 
ducted his proceedings. 

It was somewhat past the hour of noon—the 
sports and rejvicings at Bassentyne Custle were at 
their height, and the young Karl himself, elegantly 
upparelled, was presiding as umpire at a grand 
archery match on the part of some of his principal 
retainers,—when a page presented a sealed packet, 
saying with a respectful bow, “ May it please your 
lordship, this despatch has just been delivered by a 
messenger froin Roslin Castle.” 

“Indeed !”? ejaculated Roland, as he glanced at 
the writing of the address with the idea that tie 
missive had come fiom Margaret: but with a slight 
scnse of disappointment, he said, “1 recognise not 
the penmanship; and morcover the seal itself is a 
strane one!” 

“May it please your lordship,” rejoined the page, 
“the despatch comes from Master Stephen Coch- 
rane, the rvyal pursuivant, who requested Master 
Redman, Lieutenant of Roslin Castle, to allow one 
of bis men to ride hither that it might be duly de- 
livered to your lordship.” 

Roland now opened the despatch, the contents of 
which ran in the following strain :— 


“ Stephen Cochrane, Squire of the Royal Household, 
and Roval Pursuivant, to the most noble the Karl of 
Buasentyne, sends his humblest duty :— 

“ Forasmuch as the said Stephen Cochrane has re- 
ccived the Royal instructions to communicate with the 
Karl of Bassentyne upon a matter of importance and 
gravity, which his gracious Highness King David 
would fain entrust to the discretion, wisdom, and faith- 
ful furtherance of his right trusty and well-beloved the 
Earl of Bassentyne: therefore Stephen Cochrane, acting 
on behalf of his Royal Master, will to-murrow, at the 
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hour of noon precisely, present himself at Bassen-. 
tyne Castle, to hold private discourse with the right 
honourable the Earl, touching and concerning the mat- 
ter unto which allusion has been herein made. It is 
therefore hoped that whatsover other ya planar the 
Earl of Bassentyne may have formed (if any) will be 
set aside, that there may be no delay nor hindrance in 
respect to the proposed interview.” 


Having read this despatch, the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne said to the page who delivered it, ‘“ Let the 
messenger from Roslin Castle be well cared for: 
then let him be dismissed with a piece of gold as 
a fee tor his trouble, and with a message to worthy 
Master Stephen Cochrane that I hold myself in 
readiness to receive him to-morrow at the hour of 
noon acgoiding to the appointment which he has 
made.” 

The Ear] could not conjecture what private mat- 
ter of we ght and moment was to be entrusted to 
his zeal and discretion ; but at the samc time he was 
not particularly surprised at such a communication ; 
tor that was an age when monarchs were continu- 
ally being led by whim, caprice, or other motives of 
sudden resolve, to confide off-hand certain missions 
or duties to particular noblemen who thus reccived 
only the briefest warning of whatsoever was ex- 
pected st their hands. Belonging to the loyal 
party, Roland of Bassentyne was most ready and 
willing to serve his monarch; and though he felt 
honoured by the terms in which Cochrane’s letter 
was penned, and which he believed to convey the 
sentiments of the Sovereign himself,—yet he could 
not help hoping that the mission or duty about to 
be entrusted to him might not prove one which 
would take him out of Scotland or remove him afar 
from Margaret. 

The festivities and rejoicings at Bassentyne Castle 
were concluded with the presence of night: and 
when the Earl of Bassentyne sought his chamber, 
it was to speculate what the morrow might bring 
forth, as well as to slumber and dream of Margaret. 
When he awoke soon after daybreak, it was not—as 
on the previous morning he had flatteringly pro- 
mised himself it would be—to repair to Roslin 
Castle and see the object of his love: but he was 
compelled to wait for the arrival of Stephen Coch- 
rane. Ah! littic suspected he how fearfully he had 
been deceived by the perfidious Maryaret !—little 
thought he that in the evening of the night which 
was now over, she had knelt by another’s side at 
the altar! Or little dreamt he that the ring which he 
— the fond, contiding Roland—had placed upon her 
finger as a token of betrothal, was no longer there ! 
No—nothing of all this did he dream of! Indeed, 
how could he? He had the fullest faith in the love, 
the integrity, the constancy of Margaret; and he 
waited impatiently for the arrival ot Stephen Coch- 
rane in order that immediately after the interview 
he might mount his steed and gallop away to 
Roslin. 

Punctually at the hour of noon, Stephen Coch- 
rane arrived at Bassentyne Castle. He was com- 
pletely unattended—he rode altogether alone; and 
he was apparelled in a plain travelling-suit, which 
gave him the appearance of @ respectable burgher. 
He was at once introduced into the presence of the 
Karl of Bassentyne, who received him with the con- 
sideration due to one of the confidential servants of 
royalty. 

After the exchange of some few observations in 
respect to the recent events at Ilermitage Castle, 
Stephen Cochrane said, “I will now, with your 
lordship’s permission, enter upon the business which 
has brought me hither. You will not deem that I 
am sufivring my t gue to make use of idle flattery 
or unwarranted cumptiment, when I declare that Lis 
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Most Gracious Highness the King regards your 
lordship as one of the most promising scions of the 
youthful nobility who serve as the props and de- 
fences of his throne. Especially the other evening, 
when you sought his Grace at Holyrood—being the 
bearer, if I recollect aright, of a letter from Sir 
Casimir D’Este—was the King pleased with your 
lordship’s demeanour, style, aa address. It would 
ill become me, so humble an individual, to enun- 
ciate these as my own opinions concerning your 
lordship’s great and striking merits; and yuu will 
therefore be pleased to observe that ny are the 
praises from his Majesty’s own lips which I am re- 
iterating.” 

“Every faithful baron who has sworn fealty to 
the royal House ot Bruce—and every loyal subject,” 
said the Earl of Bussentyne, “ must febl proud 
at having obtained the good opinion of the Sove- 
reign.” 

“And when a Monarch seeks to show special 
favour unto a particular personage,” continued Ste- 
phen Cochrane, “he entrusts to that personage 
some task or duty which can only be contided to 
those whose wisdum, whose integritv, and whore 
discretion may be fully relied upon. 
present case: and his Majesty calculates upon your 
lordship’s zeal in immediately undertaking the busi- 
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Roland bowed in acknowledgment of thé high 
compliment which Stephen Cochrane’s words con- 
veyed ; and he intimated his readiness to do the 
King’s behest in this as in all other things, 

“ lis Gracious Majesty anticipated this declara- 
tion from your lordship’s lips,” said the page; “and 
now, therefore, in the Royal name I entreat that not 
a moment’s unnecessary delay may occur ere your 
lordship sects off upon the expedition. It is to be 
conducted with all possible privacy. Your lordship 
must proceed to Durham without pomp or ceremony 
—att-nded but by a very few retainers—and study- 
ing to the utmost to avoid exciting a suspicion of 
what your object may be. Therefore, my lord, let 
your preparations be at once made. I am charyed 
to accompany you to North Berwick, where a vessel 
lies in readiness,” 

“ov you mean, Master Cochrane,” inquired the 

| Karl of Bassentyne, “ that I am to prepare to de- 
part this duy—this hour—withont first repairing to 
Roslin Castle, and proffering my congratulations to 
/my noble friend the Earl of Caithness on his re- 
. storation to his home ?” 


| “] regret, my lord,” said Cochrane, speaking 
So it is in the ; somewhat coldly and severely, “that the King’s 
peice should so materially interfere with your 


| private wishes and inclinations. But his Highness 


ness whereof I am about to speak, as well as upon : can no doubt entrust this most important mission to 


your honour in maintaining all due silence aud se- 
crecy in respect to its nature.” 

“ Flis Highness may rest assured,” said Roland, 
“ that his august confidence shall not be misplaced. 
Proceed, good Master Cochrane ” 

“T will not waste time, my lord, with unnecessary 
verbiage,” resumed the royal page ; “ nor is it need- 
ful to use many words of preface in reminding your 
lordship of a fact which has hitherto existed to the 
disgrace and dishonour of Scotland. I allude to 
the circumstance that the holy rood, which an 
angel hand bestowed upon our Monarch’s ancestor, 
was taken by the English at the battle of Nevill's 
Cross, and has since been retained by the fierce 
Southrons as a trophy of victory in their cathedral 
at Durham.” 

“This circumstance, alas! is known,” said the 
Earl of Bassentyne, “throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.” 

“But there shall soon be rejoicing,” resumed 
Cochrane, “ where there has hitherto been surrow- 
ing, on account of the silver cross. By virtue of 
certain secret negotiations between our royal David 
and the Court of Enyland, the silver cross is to be 
surrendered-——” 

“Ah! say you so?” ejaculated Roland of Baasen- 
tyne: “these are indeed joyous tidings—and many 
a heart in Scotland will be glad—and many a leal 
and pious soul will rejoice at the restoration of the 
sacred emblem to the Abbey unto which in the 
Origin it gave its name !” 

“Your lordship exaggerates nothing,” said Coch- 
rane, “in the effects that must inevitably be pro- 
duced by the recovery of the silver rood. But it 18 
England's particular desire that the negotiation 
should be carried out secretly, and that some 
few months shall elapse ere it be made known 
that she hath surrendered up the sacred relic which 
she won at Nevill’s Cross, For these and other 
reasons it is needful that the transaction should be 
conducted with delicacy ; while immense will be 
the honour conferred upon the individual selected 
to repair to Durham and receive from the English 
bishop’s hand the holy rood which has now for 
eighteen years been suspended in the cathedral of 
that diocese ! And you, my Lord Earl of Bassen- 
tyne, are he whom the King has chosen thus to 
huuour !” 





oe other noble peer, who will duly estimate the 


honour, and who will not for a moment hesitate to 
put aside every other consideration in order to exe- 
cute the King’s bidding with alacrity. I regret that 
I should have intruded on your lordship’s leisure, 
and I now say farewell,—simply requesting that all 
which has taken place betwixt your lordship and 
mysclf‘may be accounted as under the seal of an 
inviolable secrecy.” 

Thur speaking, the royal page rose from his scat, 
with the half mournful, half severe air of a man who 
looked as if he had been disappointed in the high 
estimation which he had formed of another. The 
young Earl was much hurt; his own pride was 
suddenly wounded—he saw that he had committed 
an oversight—he was thercfore angry with himself; 
and he hastened to exclaim, “ Deal not precipi- 
tately with me, good Master Cochrane !—and go not 
to represent me in an evil light to the King! I 
was wrong——” 

“¢ Not another word, my lord !” interjected Coch- 
rane: “such an admission from the lips of a high 
and mighty peer as your lordship is, must be held as 
a sufficient atonement for a few words hastily or in- 
Cautiously spoken! Your lordship will now make 
speed to accompany me ;—and in reference to yuur 
friends at Roslin Castle, it will of course be an act 
of amenity and politeness to pen a few lines to the 
Ear!) of Caithness, to the effect that business of an 
urgent nature compels you to sct out at once upon a 
journey, from which you shall however shortly 
return :—but what that business is, and whither that 
journey is to lead, your Jordship’s note need not 
specify.” 

The Earl of Bassentyne penned a brief letter to 
the Karl of Caithness, according to the terms which 
Stephen Cochrane had suggested ; and as he folded 
it, he thought within himself, “My beloved Mar- 
garet will understand that this letter is rather in- 
tended for her own special information, than for any 
other purpose. She will see that I have not for- 
gotten her,—and her mind will be tranquillized in 
respect to this suddenly undertaken journey! She 
has my ring as a token of my constancy; and I 
possess the ring which she bestowed upon me, and 
which shall never leave me !” 

As the young nobleman thus mused, he carried to 





his lips the ring which Margaret bad given him ; 
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for he thought at the moment that Stephen Coch- 
rane was looking in another direction. So indeed 
the royal page appeared to be doing: but in reality 
he was watching with earnestness every movement 
and proceeding, even the slightest and most trivial, 
on the Earl of Bassentyne’s part; and he failed not 
therefore to notice the little incident of tenderness 
in respect to the ring. 

The letter—duly sealed, and addressed to the 
Karl of Caithness—was sent off to Roslin Castle. 
The Earl of Bassentyne now selected four of his 
personal retuiners on whom he thought that the 
utmost reliance could be placed; and he bade them 
make immediate preparations to accompany him on 
a journcy. The mandate was soon fulfilled ; and at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon the little party 
—consisting of Roland, his four servitors, and 
Stephen Cochrane, all well mounted—issued from 
the portals of Bassentyne Castle. 

A ride of some five-and-twenty miles brouyht the 
travellers to North Berwick,— where, as Cochrane 
had intimated, a vessel was in readiness to receive 
the Karl of Bassentyne and his followers. It was 
about five o'clock in the evening when the embarka- 
tion took place ;—and now Stephen Cochrarg, stand- 
ing upon the deck of the vessel, was about to bid 
farewell to the young nobleman. 

‘“‘ My lord,” he said, placing a sealed packet in 
Roland’s hand, “ here are your instructions as well 
as your credentials. You will not open the packet 
until you arrive at Durham. Such is our royal 
master’s command.” 

““ And it shall be obeyed,” replied the Earl. 
“ Have you aught further to communicate, Master 
Cochrane ?” — 

“Nothing, my lord. I have now only my Rumble 
duty to present, and to wish vou a fair and happy 
voyage—of which indeed there is every prospect ; 
for the weather is beautiful and this breeze comes 
f1om a favourable quarter. Farewell, my lord.” 

“Farewell, good Master Cochranc:’-—and the 
nobleman courteously acknowledged the royal 
page’s respectful salutation. 

Stcphen Cochrane moved towards the gangway, 
where the captain of the little bark was stationed to 
receive any parting instructions which he might 
have to give. 

“Well do I desire you a prosperous voyage, Cap- 
tain M‘Cormick,” said Cochrane, aloud: then sud- 
denly lowering his voice almost to a whisper, but 
speaking with impressive accents—and at the same 
time darting a significant look upon the vessel’s 
commander—he added, “ The ring, M‘Cormick !— 
let me have the ring, at peril of your life!” 

Kqually significant was the look which the cap- 
tain flung upon Stephen Cochrane in return ; and 
this rapid interchange of mesning glances passed 
altogether unperceived by all the others on the deck 
of that vessel. The royal page sprang upon the 
tude quay which then served as a landing-place ; and 
he courteously raised his plumed cap in token of 
final adieu to the young nobleman, as M‘Cormick 
issued the order to let go the ropes which held the 
vessel to the whart. The sails were quickly hoisted : 
they fluttered for a few moments ere they caught the 
favouring breeze—then they filled to that gentle but 
auspicious gale—and the bark stood out upon the 
bosom of the noble estuary. 

It was a small, but compact and well-built vessel, 
with two masts, and manned by a crew of six 
sailors, including the captain himself. The Karl of 
Bassentyne, having acknowledged Cochrane’s fare- 
well salutation, paced towards the prow of the bark, 
in order that the sails might not bar his view of the 
Boomtly etowcring Tantallon Castle on the right 

and, and the wildly romantic Bass Ruck, also with 
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its looming range of fortalice, on the left hand. It. 


was one of those few days to which we have referred 
in the preceding chapter, when the water was calm, 
and when it merely rippled around the promontory 
of Tantallon or at the foot of the stark cliffs of the 
Buss Rock, instead of surging in mighty waves or 
beating in terrific billows against those eminences. 
‘Thus there was now a certain degree of beauty 
mingling with the sublimity of the scene, and a pic- 
turesque tranqnillity toning down the awfulness of 
the picture. Overhead the blue sky was flaked with 
vapuury wreaths; for as it was the beginning of the 
summer season—namely, towards the close of the 
month of May—the sunsct was yet some little while 
distant, and the beams of the orb of day illumined 
the entire scene of calmly sleeping ocean and 
grimly r@&ing land. 

All the incidents connected with the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne’s departure from his own castle—his jour- 
ney to North Berwick—and his embarkation on 
board the vessel, had hurried one upon another in 
such rapid succession, that he had hitherto scarcely 
found time to bestow a deliberate thought upon the 
whole proceeding. It was now natural, therefore, 
that he should begin to reflect thereupon. Himself 
high-minded, frank-hearted, and confiding—with all 
the unimpaired freshness of youth in his disposition, 
though having attained manhood's discretionary age 
of about five-and-twenty—Roland of Bassentyne 
was one of the last men ijn existence to harbour sus- 
picion without adequate cause. And indeed it was 
now without any positive mistrust that he began to 
fancy that there were some little peculiarities of 
circumstance connected with all that had occurred 
within the last few hours. Was it not a somewhat 
strange way of confiding to him so important a mis- 
sion, that the King should not have done it in per- 
son ?—that he should not have summoned Roland to 
Kedinburgh to reccive the reyal mandates direct 
from the royal lips ?—but that the task should have 
been entrusted to a page? It was not even a 
Minister, nor a high official of the Court, who had 
conducted the business ; nor was there so much as 
an autograph letter from the monarch who required 
that the transaction should be executed with so 
much delicate caution and diplomatic secrecy. But 
on the other hand, the whole affair had a genuine 
aspect. Stephen Cochrane was supposed, or even 
known, to be more deeply in the King’s secrets than 
most of the Court officials; all due compliments had 
been conveyed on the Monarch’s behalf to the Earl; 
—and then too it was to be borne in mind that 
David dishked unnecessary trouble, and that for 
this very reason he often had a peculiar way of con- 
ducting his proceedings. Besides, there was the 
sealed packet containing alike credentials and pri- 
vate instructions ; and there was nothing singular 
in the fact that Roland was enjoined not to break 
the seal until he should set foot in the city of Dur- 
ham. Thus, if on the one hand, the Earl in giving 
way to his reflections was at first struck by some 
little apparent inconsistencies in the initiatory cir- 
cumstances of his present enterprise, they did not 
amount to the strength of suspicion nor inspire him 
with misgivings; while, on the other hand, a little 
additional study of the whole affair was completely 
reassuring in its results. 

Roland of Bassentyne was not however long per- 
mitted to indulye in his meditations without inter- 
ruption; for scarcely had a quarter of an hour 
elapsed when Captain M‘Cormick, who bad been 
below in the cabin, suddenly came up with a look 
that elicited ejaculations of alarm from some of his 
seamen. He avas instantaneously questioned by 
the Earl’s retainer who stood by; and Roland him- 
self, perceiving there was something wrong, quickly 
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. retraced his steps from the forcpart of the vessel. 


Some of the sailors were hastily sent below: the 
others, assisted by the captain, speedily set to work 
to trim the sails in such a manner as to alter the 
vessel’s course; while the helimsman so performed 
his own part that the bark began to bear in towards 
the front of the Bass Rock. 

“Is there anything amiss?” demanded the 
Earl of Bassentyne, in a voice which showed his 
determination to elicit a response; for the questions 
hitherto put by his followers had remained unan- 
swered. 

“One does not like to be ina hurry, my lord,” 
replied the captain, “to communicate evil tidings 
Besides the bustle and confusion——” 

“ Then something evil has occurred ?” ejaculated 
the Earl. “ What is it ?” . 

“The vessel has sprung a leak, my lord—and we 
must put in to the Rovk. It is fortunate that the sea 
is calm ——” 

“A leak!” ejaculated the Earl’s retainers, as if 
all speaking in one voice; and brave as brave 
could be though they were when daring the perils 
of the land, yet those of the ocean made their cheeks 
blanch. 

“Fear not!” cried the captain. “I think we 
shall yet save ourselves! What ho, my men!” he 
shouted out to the seamen bclow: “how say you? 
—does the water gain upon us ?” 

‘‘ Apace, sir,” was the response. ‘“ But we are 
doing our best!—there may be yct ten minutes 
good !” 

“ Enough!” exclaimed the captain: “five will 
answer our purpose !” 

“ Atleast let me render assistance!” exclaimed 
the url: and he was about to spring down into the 
cabin. 

“ Hold, my lord!” cried the captain, clutching 
him by the arm: “be pleased to remain on deck !— 
there is no room below—and my men suffice for 
whatsoever work there is to be done! See! our 
gallant vessel makes its way nobly! To helm and 
sail is she alike obedient !” 

The Earl of Bassentyne accordingly remained 
tranquil on deck; and the calm composure of his 
countenance reassured his followers. 

“JT fear, my lord,” said the captain, “you will 
have to pass the night at the Bass Rock Castle. 
But boats are to be had there; and if my own bark 
should go down—as [ fear will be the case—we will 
procure another ship from Berwick by the morning. 
It is but a delay of a few hours !” 

“An accident, Master M‘Cormick, for which you 
are in no way responsible,” replied the Ivarl, “und 
which must be borne philosophically. But mesecms 
that your vessel bears herself better than might have 
been anticipated ; because for the life of me 1 can- 
not sec that we are a single inch lower in the water 
at this present moment than when we were starting 
from Berwick 1” 

“Ah. my lord,” answered the captain curtly, 
“but the eve of a Jandsman is different from that of 
amarincr. Hab! now we are safe! In for the 
landing!” 

The vessel had been swiftly pursuing its way to- 
wards the front of the Lass Ruck, all along the 
ledge cf which the ramparts and towers of the mas- 
sive furtalice frowned gloomily ; and in the perspec- 
tive the acclivitous table-surface of the little island 
was seen as & huge uprising backyround, the whole 
standing out in bold relief against the horizon of 
the German Ocean. ‘The water was decp all 
around: there was no running ashore—no strand- 
ing of the vessel—but simply the act of bringing 
her in broadside against the landing-place; and this 
was done with all the skill of good seamanship— 
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and to the idea of the Earl of Bassentyne, just pre- 
cisely as if the bark still floated as buoyantly as she 
did before the leak was proclaimed. 

There was a sort of opening amidst the rugged 
jutting crags forming the front of the precipice ; and 
there two or throe soldiers of the garrison were seen 
apparently ready to lend any assistance that might 
be required. hat was the matter? Such was the 
question put by the soldiers. A leak had been 
sprung, and there was danger of the vessel's sinking. 
Such was the answer quickly given by M:Cormick. 
Sympathetic ejaculations echoed from the landing- 
place, tullowed by assurances of every hospitality. 

“‘ Now, my lord,” said M‘Cormick, “be so good 
as to land with your followers. The captain and 
his men are the last to leave the sinking ship! 
What ho! one or two of you! get ready his lora- 
ship’s mail-trunks for landing !” 

The Earl of Bassentyne accordingly stepped forth 
from the deck of the vessel .followed by his four re- 
tainers. It was upon asmall flat surtace of rock 
that they thus entered; and as they advanced a few 
paces they tound that there was a steep ascent which 
widened somewhat. Here they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a posse of soldiers lying in ambush for 
the purpose. The conviction of treachery flashed 
to the minds of the nobleman and his servitors: but 
it was too late—resistance was impossible—they 
were overpowered in the twinkling of an eye—their 
weapons were taken from them—and they tound 
themselves captives ! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
QUEEN, AND NO QUEEN. 


Tu treatment which the Earl of Caithness had 
experienced at the hands of the fierce Borderers, 
and subsequently at those of the Black Douglas, 
during the briet period that he was in their power, 
was of a description which he could searcely think 
or speak of without feeling his blood boil in his 
veins. 

First of all, on being carried off from the neigh- 
bourhood of his own castle, his signet-ring was 
violently taken from his finger by Magnus Bal- 
veny, in order that it might be consigned to Father 
Julius as a means of forwarding the plot in which 
that treacherous monk had engaged for the abduc- 
tion of the Lady Albertina. On arriving at HHer- 
mitage Castle the Karl of Caithness soon found 
that the treatment which he might expect, al] de- 
pended upon the readiness he displayed in falling 
into the views of the Black Douglas. When tne 
two Karls stood in each other's presence—the one 
us a Captive, the other as the arbiter of his tate —~ 
the calm dignity of the former contrasted most nobiy 
with the fierce brutality of the latter. With the 
becoming pride of a Scottish peer, a Knight, and a 
gentleman, did the Karl of Caithness disdainfully 
repel the bare idea which was imolied by the pro- 
posals made to him, to the eflect that he was 
capable of purchasing his own life and liberty by 
pertidious conduct towards Fleming Fitz-Atlan, 
For the Karl of Douglas demanded on the part of 
Lord Caithness a renunciation of all powers as 
executor of the late Knight of Liddesdale,—the 
renunciation likewise on the part of Fleming Fitz 
Allan of all claim to the estates bequeathed by 
that departed Knight. ‘The Marl of Caithness re- 
{used to make any such ignoble compromise on his 
own account, or to solicit from Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan the faintest concession of his own special 
rights and interests. The Karl of Douglas gave 
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Lord Caithness some brief iuterval to reflect upon 
his decision; but this course was in reality un- 
necessary, for vhat decision was already taken, and 
it was irrevocable on the part of a man of such 
strict honour and probity as the Earl of Caithness. 
Thus, at a second interview between the two noble- 
men, Lord Caithness answered only as before; and 
Lord Douglas, furious with rage, consigned him to 
the depths of that fearful dungeon in which the 
unfortunate Sir Alexander Ramsay had been 
starved tu death some years back by the Knight of 
Liddesdale. From that subterranean prison-house 
the Earl of Cuithness was soon released by Sir 
Casimir D’Este and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan; and 
it he did not insist upon sume terrible vengeauce 
being wreaked upon the Black Douglas, it was be- 
cause his humane heart shrunk from the cidea of 
peronns human bluvod otherwise than in the battle- 
ray. 

2 I might have taken his life in expiation for the 
outrage I experienced at his hands,” said the Eur] 
of Caithness, when subsequently talking over the 
matter in his own family circle at Roslin; ‘and 
every law would have justified me in ordering my 
retainers to hang the talse Karl upon the highest 
tower of Elermitage; but humanity prompted me 
to spure him! Besides, his punishment was greater 
—for he had to endure all the humiliation of de- 
feat, and all the mortification of beholdinug the utter 
discumtiture of his plans. Yes—it must have been 
a fearfully galling thing for the Black Douglas to 
surrender up all his alleged claims to the estates 
of his deceased kinsman, and to know that his 
troops were disbanded—suine to proclaim their al- 
legiance to the new lord of Hermitage, the brave 
Ficming—and others to return to their own homes 
under a sulemn vow never again to bear arms in 
antagonism to myself or Fleming. Yes—this must 
have been terribly mortifying for the Black Douglas: 
—but still it was not all! ‘There was the plaint of 
the Lady Elvira Ramsay against him: with horror 
did [listen to her tale—and in my indignation | 
vowed that the Earl of Douglas shuuld appear be- 
fore his King to answer the accusations. So | held 
the villanous nobleman to a bond and guarantee 
for such appearance; and deeper still was the hu- 
iniliation of the Douglas when he was compelled to 
sign the deed which placed his Baruny of Nurth 
Berwick in a state of forteiture if on the thirtieth 
day from that date he should fail tou appear before 
the King at whatsoever place his Majesty might 
appoint to hear the plaint of the injured Elvira 
Ramsay. Ab! assuredly all these humiliations and 
mortitications were a sufficient punishment for the 
haughty Earl of Douglas,—especially as his im- 
petuuus spirit, ever chating even at the veriest trifle, 
must feel all the more severely such stern and 
serious calamities! But even as it is, he has not 
yet passed completely through the ordeal of hu- 
Miliations: tur either must he in due course appear 
before his King at the instance of the Lady Elvira 
Ramsay—or he must submit to the forfeiture of the 
fairest portion of his domains. Perhaps, therefore, 
the various sources of punishment which he is 
already enduring and may yet have tu endure, as 
the fruits of his several misdeeds, constitute a more 
fearful expiation than if his carcer had been in a 
single moment cut short by the hangman's halter 
or the headsman’s stroke—or than if he were now 
chafing in the dampness, and darkness, and amidst 
the horrible associations of a dungceun beneath the 
tuundations of Hermitage !” 

It wus in some such strain as this that the Earl 
of Caithness spoke to Albertina and Margaret, 
when, soon after his return tu Roslin, he had leisure 
to enter into a minute account of all that had 
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passed during his absence:—and as the reader is 
now enlightened on that head, we may resume the 
thread of our tale. 

When Murgaret appeared at the breakfast-table 
on the morning after the bridal night, her coun- 
tenance was serene as usual, and there was nothing 
in her look to betray to those about her that anything 
extraordinary had taken place, or to excile a sus- 
picion to that effect. Even Sir Casimir D’Este, 
habitually shrewd and keen-ecyed though he were, 
was on this occasion at fault: or rather we would 
say that not for a single moment did the idea enter 
his mind that Margaret’s bosom cherished a tre- 
mendous secret which it required all her self-pos- 
session and power of mental control to enable her 
thus to keep beyond the chance of betrayal. 

The King dared not remain any Jonger within the 
walls of Roslin: he had therefore left at an carly 
hour that morning, in the garb of a man-at-arms,— 
the same disguise by virtue of which, thanks to 
Licutenant Redman’s connivance, he had obtained 
admittance within the walls of the fortalice on the 
preceding evening ere the drawbridge had been 
raised and the portcullis lowered, But King David 
had not taken his departure without making many 
promises to Margaret, nor yet without arranging a 
means by which she might at any time correspond 
with him safely and secretly. 

In the forenoon, between ten and cleven o'clock, 
Margaret contrived to obtain a few moments’ pri- 
vate interview with Stephen Cochrane, whose de- 
meanour towards her was that of the profuundest 
deference and respect. 

‘““I am about to leave the castle, most gracious 
lady,” said the royal page: “for precisely at midday 
I am to 5e with the Earl of Bassentyne.” 

Margaret started and coloured: but instantane- 
ously recovering her composure, she said with the 
dignity of one who felt herself to be a Queen and 
that she might therefore defy everything connected 
with her subjects, “I trust to you, my faithful 
Cochrane, so to conduct matters that U shall expe- 
rience no molestation on the part of that nobleman, 
if the letter which [ yesterday penned should fail to 
produce all the desired effect.” 

“Trust to me, gracious lady,” responded the 
royal page, “to make that matter straight and 
pleasant, so far as your Ilighness is concerned.” 

“At the same time, Cochrane,” she said,—“ at 
the same time,” she somewhat. nervously repeated, 
“T would not have injury inflicted upoa the Karl 
of Bassentyne . 

“ Assuredly nut, my lady!” interjected Cochrune. 
“ But [ beseech your Grace to cuntide entirely in 
me : 

“] have already done so —and you have behaved 
faithfully. I willdo soagain! But forget not that 
the ring which I bestowed upon Roland of Bassen- 
tyne——” 

“That ring shall be restored to your ITighness,” 
rejoincd Cochrane, “ Rest assured that my pledge 
shall be kept!” 

The royal page then bowed profonndly, and 
hurried froin the apartment where this colloquy 
touk place. As the reader has seen in the preceding 
chapter, he punctually kept the appointment which 
he had given to the Earl of Bassentyne; and he 
trexcherously took the most effective measures, not 
merely to possess himself of the ring which Mar- 
garet had yiven to the young Earl, but also to 
ensure Margaret herself against any molestation on 
the part of the unfortunate young nobleman whom 
she had made her dupe and whom circumstances 
were now rendering her victim. In the afternoon 
of that same day came the young Earl's letter to 
Lord Caithness,—to the effect that circumstances 
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which had transpired with a most unexpected sud- 
denuess, compelled him to depart on an immediate 
journey, and that he therefore hoped he should be 
held absolved of any discourtesy, unkindness, or 
disrespect, in not first of all hastening to Roslin 
to pay his devoirs to all his friends beneath that 
roof. 

“Tt is strange,” said the Earl of Caithness, “that 
Roland gives us not the slightest hint relative to 
the object of his journey nor its destination. But 
doubtless he has good reasons of his own for this 
apparent reserve—and all will be satistactorily 
cleared up in due time.” 

lhus spoke the Earl of Caithness: but Margaret 
was somewhat affected by the circumstance of the 
arrival of that letter. Utterly ignorant of all Coch- 
rane’s designing conduct, and the various duplicities 
which were entering into the part that he was play- 
ing, she thought that it was her own letter to 
Roland of Bassentyne which had elicited this one 
addressed to the Earl of Caithness. Not for a 
moment could she suspect that the Jetter which she 
had so written to the yonng Earl, and which was ac- 
companied by the ring he had given hey—not for 
# moment, we say, did she suspect that this letter of 
her’s had never been delivered to him at all, and 
that the ring had not been restored, but that both 
still remained in the possession of Stephen Cochrane! 
Believing, therefore, that her own letter had been 
duly delivered, and that Roland’s ring had been re- 
stored to him, she could not now for 4 moment help 
sighing, and even expericncing a remorseful sen- 
sation at the heart, as she thought within herself, 
“Generous Roland! he yields to my entreaty—he 
gives me back my vows he absolves me from my 
pledge—he sacrifices his own heart’s feelings on 
miy account—and he writes to the Karl of Caith- 
ness that the letter may be read or shown to me, 
and that I may understand its meaning! Ah, that 
meaning is clear enough! Ile is about to set forth 
upon & journey—he says not whither, nor how long 
his absence is to last; and he specities no cause! 
But t understand it all! It is as much as to say, 
‘Margaret, you shall be obeyed; I will come near 
you no more; and as a proof as well as a token of 
my sincerity, I leave the neighbourhood !'—Poor 
Roland! would that he might have been spared all 
this unhappiness, and yet that all the same Lo might 
have riseu to my Own present greatness.” 

vach was the nature of Margaret's reflections: 
but if for a moment her heart were touched on the 
Karl of Bassentyne’s account, yet this little twinge 
vf remorse speedily subsided when with thrilling 
veins, and glowing bosom, and animated coun- 
tenance she murmured to herself, “Oh, but all 
and everything must huve been sacrificed in order 
that I should become a Queen !” 

In the evening of the following day Licutenant 
Redman availed himself of an opportunity to slip 
stealthily a very small packet into the hand of Mar- 
gauret; and when she retired to her chamber, she 
found that this packet contained the ring which she 
had presented to Roland of Bassentyne, and which 
she had so earnestly charged Stephen Cochrane to 
recover tor her. The ring was enveloped in a slip 
of parchment, on which these words were written— 
“To her Gracious Highness Queen Margaret, with 
the humble duty of her Majesty’s most faithful ser- 
vant, Stephen Cochrane.” 

liighness! Grace ! Majesty !—by all these swell- 
ing titles had Margaret already been addressed— 

but only by one person ! and that person was Stephen 
" Cochrane. ‘True, Redman knew that she was # 
Queen, nd treated her with the profoundest vene- 
ration: but he spoke not to her at all—doubticss 
Levause he dared not refrain from giving her a suit- 
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able title if he did address her, while on the other 
hand he was afraid of being overheard, and he 
seemed to know that the secret must at present be 
religiously maintained. That slip of paper the 
contents of which were couched in such obseyquious 
terms, made Margaret’s heart dilate proudly and her 
pulses beat thrillingly for a few moments: but then 
the reaction came—and it was even with violence 
that this thought struck her as if it were a blow,— 
“A Queen, but not a Queen !” 

She sat down in her chamber to reflect on all the 
circumstances and details which were comprised in 
that brief thought. 

‘‘l am awite: why should I not be acknowledged 
asone? Iam a Queen: why should I not receive 
the hurfage due to one? My royal husband bade 
me wait until he could prepare his Ministers, the 
Court dignitaries, and his great nobles, to receive 
the announcement—until, in short, he should have 
had leisure to hint something to one, and whisper in 
the ear of another, and entrust the secret entirely 
and completely to another, and soon. Yes !+—and 
1 promised to be a docile and obedient wife—and I 
must wait—I must have patience! Still it is hard 
——But no! no! I must hush these repinings! I 
will not give way to them !” 

Margaret accordingly summoned her maidens 
from the ante-chamber; and while they assisted at 
her night-toilet, she chatted gaily with them, in order 
to divert her own thoughts into another and more 
cheerful channel. 

Three or four days passed—and during this inter- 
val Margaret received two tender billets from the 
King, forwarded through the medium of Redman. 
Both were couched in the most affectionate terms - 
both declared how painful their separation was to the 
Monarch’s mind; and the latter billet promised that 
within a very few days he would devise some pre- 
text for paying a visit to Roslin, and even passing a 
short time there. 

A couple more days elapsed—and on the follow- 
ing morning everybody within the walls of Roslin 

| Castle was astir betimes, because this was the day 
ou which a certain ceremony was to take place. 
Indeed it was the anniversary of a custom which 
had long been maintained at Roslin Castle. A few 
words of exp anation will suffice. Those tenants 
who held lands on the Roslin domain at a money- 
rental, were on this day to liquidate their year’s 
liability; while those who held Jands on considera- 
tion of the surrender of a certain portion of their 
produce, were expected to attend at the castle to 
give an account of their crops. Again, those who 
held cottages and gardens on consideration of giving 
so many days’ labuur to the Earl’s own estate in 
the course of each year, were accustomed to com- 
pare their tallies with the steward’s book and satist'y 
this functionary that their portion of the compact 
had been fultilled. <All the serfs and bondsmen ou 
the domain were likewise expected to attend at 
Roslin, so that their feudal lord might have an 
opportunity of ascertaining the past services of each, 
and deciding upon whom the boon of emancipation 
should be bestowed. In a word, the occasion par- 
took of the character of a rent-day and tithe-meet- 
ing; and therefore all was bustle within the walls ot 
Roslin. 

From an early hour in the morning the inhabi- 
tants of the spacious domain of Roslin began to 
arrive at the castle. There were Knights, owing 
feudal service—substantial farmers, occupying large 
holdings—petty shopkecpers from villages—well- 
to-do millers and brewers—maltsters and publicans 
—graziers and cot‘iers. There were likewise forest- 
keepers and wooumen, coming to make their re- 
ports; and there were all the various denomina- 
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tions of the inferior order—shepherds, gardeners, 
labourers, and so forth. It was a tide of popula- 
tion which poured over the stone bridge; and as 
the hospitalities of Roslin were always munificently 
displayed upon these occasions, and the gencrous 
Earl himself loved to ensure and contemplate the 
happiness of all who were dependent upon him, he 
freely permitted the men to be accompanied by 
their wives and children if they thought fit. In 
short, it was as complete a holiday and as complete 
a scene of banqueting, festivity, and rejoicing as on 
the day when the Earl of Caithness returned to his 
ancestral home a:ter a seven years’ exile on the 
Continent. 

When Albertina and Margaret accompanied the 
Earl and Sir Casimir D'Este in their “ramble 
through the pleasure-grounds, to behold the assem- 
blage ot revellers and the progress of the festivities, 
from many a lip were heard such expressions as 
these :—“ Louk! that fair-haired young damsel is 
the Lady Albertina !—and that dark-haired one is 
Mistress Margaret Fitz- Allan!” 

Ejaculations of this kind were often and often re- 
peated, until Margaret’s heart almost swelled with 
indignation at the thought that she was debarred 
from suddenly addressing the assemblage and ex- 
claiming, “ You place me below the rat Alber- 
tina Roslin: but know that 1 am infinitely above 
her——Yes, and above every other lady in the 
land——for I am your Queen !” 

The day passed—the evening came—the crowds 
had melted away from Roslin Castle: silence suc- 
ceeded the bustle and activity which had for so 
sh hours prevailed. The time for retiring ar- 
rived; and Margaret proceeded to her own cham- 
ber. But restless thoughts were in her mind: she 
knew that if she suught her couch she could not 
immediately sleep: she therefore dismissed her 
handmaidens on some pretext—and she gave way 
to her reflections. But these only grew more agi- 
tated,—until at length, under the impulse of a 
sudden idea, she started trom her seat, snatched 
up the lamp, and stole forth from her chamber. 
All was still and silent iu the passage: all seemed 
still and silent throughout the castle. Murgaret 
bent her steps t» the armoury, where she knew 
there were writing materials, which she did not 
happen to possess in her own chamber. She seated 
herself at the table; and taking up a pen, began 
to indite a letter of urgent appeal and eutreaty uuto 
the Kiuy. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
THE ARMOURY. 


Ir was in a morbid condition of mind that Mar- 
garet had thus sought the armoury for the purpuse 
of addressing an epistle to the King. She was im- 
patient to be acknowledged as a wife and as 4 
queen: she could not bear that those around her 
should continue to speak of her as plain Mictress 
Margaret Fitz-Allan, and to place her beneath 
Lady Albertina Roslin. Margaret was inordinately 
ambitious:—it was to her ambition that she had 
sacrificed the young Earl of Bassentyne—for her 
ambition’s sake there was scarcely any sucrifice 
which she was nyt prepared to accomplish ; aud it 
was only natural that such a dispusitiun shou d 
long to enjoy all the advantages which ste had 
aspired to attain. She wished to be recognised as 
Scotland’s Queen—to exercise the sway belungin 

to that proud position—to fulfil the duties an 

enjoy the privileges of regal rauk—to hear herself 
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addressed by the swelling titles of Grace, Highness, 
and Majesty—to receive the homage of courtiers— 
and to become the sharer of a throne with the royal 
David. Thus her impatient spirit could not brook 
delay: her very pride itself experienced a deep 
mortification by being compelled to keep as a secret 
that which she longed to proclaim to all the world ; 
and she even began to fancy that she was being 
treated unkindly and ungenerously by the King in 
being left anackuowleded==a wife, and no wifte— 
at Roslin Castle. Thus, for numerous reasons, and 
under the influence of various sentiments and emo- 
tions, Murgaret was resolved to make an appeal to 
the King that he would at once acknowledge her 
as his Queen, and elevate her without delay trom 
the false position in which she found herselt to be 
placed. 

As we have already said, Redman was accustomed 
to keep his accounts in the armoury. In_ his capa- 
city of lientenant of the castle—that is to say, as 
military governor under the superior authority of 
the Earl ot Caithness—Redman exercised jurisdic- 
tion over everything which regarded the satety of 
the fortalice: it was his duty to keep an account of 
all the materials of warfare which in case of neces- 
sity could be brought intu requisition; and thus 
was it that some little clerkly experience was re- 
quired in the department of the lieutenant Redman, 
as well as in that of the steward Hepburn. Hence 
the reader may comprehend how it was that Red- 
man was accustomed to keep writing materials in 
the armuury—a circumstance of which Margarét 
now purposed to avail herself. 

As in all baronial castles of that period, the 
armoury at Roslin was a spacious apartinent—or 
rather we should say, a long gallery—tilled with 
offensive and defzusive weapons of all descriptions. 
There was however no confusion nor disorder appa- 
rent in the place: the urrangement and distribution 
of the warlike materials were upon a plan o1 the 
most perfect discipline. Indeed many of the wea- 
pons were tancifully arranged so as to serve as or- 
naiuents: broadswords and gauntlets hung over 
shields—spcars and sabres were disposed ov as to 
furin quaint devices—and from the groined roof 
huug down numerous pennons and banners, all 
assuciuted with some grand deeds or memorable 
leyeuds connected with the Ruslin fanuly. But the 
most striking objects in the gallery were the suits 
of complete armuur standing upon pedestals, and so 
disposed as to have life-like attitudes. Medman was 
thust particular in the care which he bestowed upon 
the armoury; and he himself superintended the 
attitudes and postures which were given to the 
panopligs when restored to their pedestals after 
having been removed therefrom to be burnished 
up or to be used for hostile purposes. Thus a 
stranger, on entering that armoury tor the first 
time, might really have supposed that it was an 
array of living warriurs which greeted the eye on 
cither side, —some resting upon their swords— 
others leaning upon their spears — some carrying 
lances whuse peanons fluttered to any current of 
air that might happen to float through the yallery 
—some lovkiug as if engaged in cunversation— 
others seeming as if abvut to rush into the fight— 


others, again, appearing to be aware of some ap- 


proaching dauger and standing on their guard 
ready tu encounter it,—but ail having imore or less 
the semblance of life and animation, and louking 
like an assemblage vf veritable warriors, all with 
their visors closed, instead of an array of mere 
hollow, empty panoplies, 

And there tuo might be seen every description of 
armour known in the age of which we are writing 
—suits composed ot shirts of mail, with helmets, 
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gauntlets, and leg-pieces of steel— other suits 
wherein chain and plate armour were blended— 
and other suits composed entirely of shining steel. 
These last were of the most recent invention, the 
most exquisite in manufacture, and therefore the 
most costly. But even in such panoplies as these, 
there was a great variety ; for some were uncouth 
in their arrangements, clumsy, ponderous, and un- 
necessarily massive—while others were light, ele- 
gant, and with not an unnecessary atom of metal 
ubout them. There might be seen the well-shaped 
round helmets, with their vizors perforated with 
holes or else cut into bars: there also might be 
scen the huge antique burgonets that were flat at 
the top, and with straight aventayles sliding up and 
down like the mouth of a trap. There also might 
be observed light and elegant suits of armour for 
femules,—the corselets so fashioned as to afford 
room for the bosom, the contours of which were 
thus fully defined by the steel panoply. In a word, 
the visitor who at the period of which we are writ- 
ing penetrated into the armoury of Roslin Castle, 
would behold the most interesting specimens of the 
armourer’s art, and could not fail to be gtruck by 
the tasteful manner in which shields, targets, and 
offensive weapons were disposed against the massive 
pillars or upon the walls—as well as the life-like 
attitude and postures given to the suits of armour 
und martial panoplies, each on its respective pe- 
destal. 

Having thus spoken of the general aspect of the 
armoury at Roslin Castle, we will now resume the 
thread of our narrative. It was there, at about 
eleven o’clock at night, that Margaret took ber 
Scat at the table, and began penning a Jetter*to the 
King. Yiclding to the impetuous influence of her 
feelings, she was couching her epistle in language 
that was alike passionate and pathetic; and as her 
ideas flowed faster than her pen could commit them 
to paper, she wrote on for some minutes without 
being compelled to pause for reflection. At length 
however she lifted her pen from the paper: there 
was thus a relaxation from the hitherto total ab- 
sorption of her interest and attention in the task 
which she had in hand; and at that instant it struck 
her that she heard a slight movement somewhere 
behind the chair in which she was sitting. She 
glanced hastily round towards the door of the ar- 
moury ; but all was still. On her right hand, im- 
mediately behind her, stationed against one of the 
pillars of the arched entrance, stood a suit of ar- 
mour, secming like the etigy of a warrior holding 
in his hand a lance to the point of which a pennon 
was attached: while behind her on her left hand, 
stoud a tall panoply of beautifully modelled steel, 
the skirt only being composed of mail. This pano- 
ply looked like & warrior resting one arm on an 
immense two-handled sword, the point of which 
touched his feet ; while his right arm was bent in 
a sort of noxchalunt wuy, so that the hand rested 
upou his hip. Margaret glanced rapidly round 
towards both the figures which we have thus briefly 
described: motionless as statues were they ; and 
ashamed of her transient apprehension, she turned 
her eyes upon the paper once more. 

She wrute down a few more sentences : then she 
paused—she fancied she was wording her letter too 
strongly—that she was exhibiting too much impa- 
tience—and that instead of fulfilling her pledge to 
be a docile and obedient wife, she was displaying a 
rebellious spirit at the expiration of only cight days 
since she had knelt with David in front of the 
altar. Ina word, the sounder portion of Margaret’s 
judgmegt was now coming to her aid: the natural 
caution of her disposition was asserting its empire 
over the fiery and impetuous phases of her soul. 
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She laid down her pen and began to reflect. Me- 
chanically her eyes settled upon a suit of armour in- 
tended for female use and which stood at a short 
distance on the right hand. The visor was closed, as 
were all the aventayles in the gallery ; but the atti- 
tude of the effigy was such that it seemed as if that 
helmet, slightly inclining forward, contained a head 
whose eyes were actually riveted upon Margaret, 
Such was the idea for a moment produced by the 
posture of that suit of armour ; and Margaret con- 
tinued to gaze upon it until she felt as if a cold fas- 
cinating sensation was creeping over her,—as if she’ 
were under the influence of a reptile’s gaze! But 
ah ! was it only imagination? or was there some- 
thing more than mere fancy in the idea that a pair 
of huma» eyes flashed forth their regards through 
the bars of that helmet upon her? 

The thought had not come suddenly, or else she 
would have started up and screamed out: but it was 
an impression that had gradually been growing 
upon her, as it were, for the last few moments,—at 
tirst appearing to be a mere wandering of the fancy, 
until at length assuming the character of an abso- 
lute reality. She did not move—she did not cry 
out: no sound escaped her lips: she was fascinated 
with a cold horror—transfixed with terror. She felt 
that her features were rigid; but yet they changed 
not to the view ; so that the eyes which were look- 
ing down upon her might have fancied that she was 
still absorbed in meditation only, as she was when 
she first laid down her pen, and that terror had 
nothing to do with her posture or her mien. 

Strong-minded though Margaret were, it was by 
no means astonishing that she should have thus for 
more than a minute sat petrified with horror, gaping 
upon the stcel panoply from the barred visor of 
which came the regards that fascinated her as if with 
a reptile glance; for first a fecling of superstitious 
awe came upon her—and then an idea of human 
treachery succeeded the other impression. But her 
fortitude was soon coming back to her aid: she felt 
the coldness of terror diminishing—her limbs were 
gradually experiencing relief from the paralyzing 
influence that enthralled them—her ideas grew 
settled—there was clearness in her brain. Now, 
was it a fact which had alarmed her ?—or a fancy to 
be accounted for by some natural means, such for 
instance as the reflection of the lamp acting differ- 
ently in respect to that particular suit of armour 
than it did with regard to the rest? She looked to- 
wards the next panoply: but, ah! was it possible ? 
—the same circumstance, whether fact or reality ! 
Yes—the beems of that lamp were reflected in 
another pair of eyes, the keen glances of which were 
looking down through the bars of the visor! 

Now indeed it was a miracle ‘that Margaret did 
not start up from her seat and spring towards the 
door shrieking for assistance. But no!~a won- 
drous courage inspired her at that moment— we 
might almost say that a marvellous fortitude seized 
upon her; so that she took up her pen, bent her 
eyes upon the paper, and pretended to be writing 
again. Yet though her self possession enabled her 
to do this—thereby acting as if she had in reality 
seen nothing to alarm her, nor even to engender the 
slightest suspicion that anything was wrong—still 
was she under the influence of an awful consterna- 
tion. There was no doubt that two of those stecl 
panoplies contained human forms; for Margaret 
was too sensible and clear minded to revert to the 
superstitious idea which had seized upon her for an 
instant—and for an instant only. Two persons in 
that armoury, concealed in suits of armour! Who 
were they? $pics—or brigands—or other mischief- 
meaning persons? But Ah! how knew she that 
there were on/y two? Were there not between 
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twenty and thirty complete panoplies in that ar- 
moury, standing upon as many pedestals? For a 
momvunt Marguret was on the point of flinging her 
glances around in a perfect excruciation of affright : 
but she yielded not to the impulse of her passing 
hurror—she was again smitten with a tremendous 
sense of the importance of acting with due care and 
eaHen and she summoned ail her fortitude to her 
aid. 

Now, while affecting to be again giving way to 
her meditations in respect to what she was writing, 
she laid down her pen; and she assumed that pos- 
ture which is 80 common a one in the midst of pro- 
found thoughtfulness, when the elbow rests upon 
the table and the chin rests upon the hand. ‘The 
countenance thus looking straightforwarg, com- 
mands a wide expanse of view, as the eyes may 
fling their glances to the right, to the Icft, above 
and below, with rapidity and facility. Thus Mar- 
garet—while now sveming to be looking only upon 
vacancy and to be completely absorbed with inward 
contemplation—made her regards travel along the 
array of suits of armour on the right hand towards 
the extremity of the gallery—then back along the 
array of panoplies on her left hand; and as her | 
looks thus wandered trom effigy to effigy, the awful | 
— the appalling conviction grew stronger and 
stronger in her mind that the armoury was peopled 
with living beings, and that every suit of armour 
contained an individual! For though in many in- 
stances she could not catch the gleaming of human 
eyes within the barred helmets, yet might she arrive 
at a certainty by means of other indications that 
her horrible conjecture was but too well founded. 
For by watching any one of those suits of armour 
for a tew moments—by riveting the eyes upon each 
in succession —it became unmistakably apparent 
that there was the principle of movement in every 
one of them. Here the arm which rested upon 
@ sword, contracted or elongated itself, visibly 
though slightly: there a shield the lower point of 
which at one moment just touched the middle of 
the steel knee-juint, was the next instant a little 
higher or a little lower: there a lance, held perpen- 
dicularly, swayed a little to the right or a little to 
the left, as could be judged by the shadow thrown 
against some fixed mark on the wall behind. In 
short, the conviction was now in Murguaret’s mind 
that every panoply contained its man—every suit 
of armour encased a human being: a heart beat 
under every corselet— eyes were flashing within 
every helmet—and in every gauntlet there was a 
ey i hae of direst mischief, perhaps of murder 
itsel 

What did it all mean? who could the concealed 
villains be? Margaret, remembering the bustle and 
festivities of the day, and the crowds of persons 
who in the course of a dozen hours had visited 
Roslin, saw in a moment how easy it might have 
been tor some twenty or thirty treacherously dis- 
posed individuals to glide one by one at short in- 
tervals to the armoury and conceal themselves for 
vile purposes in the suits of armour. But again 
recurred the question—Who could they be? Was 
it astonishing that after so much experience of the 
treacherous capabilities of the Exurl of Douglas, 
Margaret’s thoughts should at once settle upon that 
personage ?—inudeed was it not natural that recent 
events should prove suggestive of the idea that 
some dark and horrible treachery was now being 
meditated from that same quarter? Yes—there 
could be no doubt of it! 

But what was Margaret todo? If she raised her 
voice and shrieked for assistance, the sound would 
not penetrate beyond the massive walls and portals 
ot the armoury :—if she attempted to leave the 


lace, either one of those panoplies might suddenly 

come imbued with a still more active vitality— 
she mght be seized upon—or she might be stricken 
down by the lance grasped by the warrior on her 
right hand, or by the fearful two-handled sword on 
which leant the arm of the warrior on her left 
hand.: She must not therefore seek to fly: but 
would it not be equally to encounter certain death 
if she were to remain? or at least to fall into the 
hands of those desperadoes?—whereas she must 
adopt some measure—Oh! yes, she must take 
some course to foil their designs, to baffle their pro- 
jects, and to counteract whatever dangers their 
ominous presence might portend ! 

The terrible sense of hideous peril—not merely 
peril to herself, but peril to all others in the castle 
—gave a marvellous keenness to the intelligence of 
Margaret: she suddenly found herself gifted with a 
power of penetrating motives and fathoming designs 
which surprised herself. Indeed there was a fear- 
ful clearness in her mind, such as that which the 
scaring startling lightning throws into a cavern, 
illumining all objects that were dark before. Her 
ideas had previously brought her to the pdint that 
this was £ume villanous treachery on the part of the 
Ear] of Douglas :—there her conjectures had stopped 
short for a few moments—but thence they suddenly 
took a new impulse and dashed on with whirlwind 
celerity. 

What was the treacherous aim which the Earl of 
Douglas now had in view? Might it not be the 
same which Father Julius had sv nearly succeeded 
in carrying out—the abduction of Albertina! Yes; 
for was not Father Julius recently in the castle? 
did he, not through alleged curiosity visit the 
armoury, aiter Sir Casimir D’Este had decreed his 
release? might he not have heard mention made of 
the particular day on which there would be such 
bustle and excitement at Roslin? and might he not 
thereture have availed himself of all those circum- 
stances to organize the present treacherous ambus- 
cade? 

Swift as a whirlwind did these thoughts pass 
through Margaret’s brain; and no sooner did she 
fancy that she thus beheld the correct and accurate 
solution of the mystery, when she was decided how 
to act. At all events it was an expcriment which 
it were well worth while to make; for if it suc- 
ceeded, so much the better—and if it failed, her 
own position could not possibly be rendered worse 
than it was at present. It may be concluded that 
her fortitude continued to be marvellous and her 
courage immense; otherwise her intellect could not 
have been so clear, nor her mind 50 ready-witted in 
meeting the present fearful emergency. 

“It is not with me solely,” she thought within 
herself, “that these desperadves have concern: for 
if so, am I not already in their power? and could 
they not at once do with me as they thought fit? 
It is therefore for some other that they are here :— 
and who could that other be if not Albertina? Or 
perhaps their designs of mischief may even go far- 
ther still?—perhaps they mean to take us all—the 
Earl—Sir Casimir—Al]bertina—myself—— aye, and 
peradventure their audacity may go to the stretch 
of capturing the castle itself? Ah! this is most 
grave—most terrible! Perhaps at the present mo- 
ment the safety of Roslin depends upon me ?—and 
my success in saving it depends in its turn upon the 
veriest chance? Yet I must try! Margaret, Mar- 
garet!” she continued, thus in her rapid musings 
apostrophizing herself, “ thou art already a queen: 
be a heroine likewise 1— be worthy of the King 
whose spouse thou art! be worthy of the noble 
brother who vanquished the tierce Douglas in the 
fight! Oh, and 1 am inspired with fortitude the 
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grandest—the sublimest ! Now then, the crisis is 
at hand !—now for the great experiment, which if 
succeeding, makes all else succeed—and if tailing, 
makes all else fail! Yes—now to convince them— 
or at least to make them believe that I suspect not 
their presence here!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MARGARET'S STRATAGEM 


Waris all these reflections were passing rapidly— 
indeed swift as a flight of birds through Margaret’s 
brain, she still maintained that posture of thought- 
fulness at the table,—her hand supporting her 
superb countenance, her eyes secming to be fixed 
as the eyes of one who is thinking profoundly, and 
yet their regards the while flashing hither and 
thither—along the array of armed desperadoes on 
the right—along the array of armed desperadoes on 
the left—through t .e vista of the gloomy gallery to 
the very end, where the steel-clad shapes were only 
dimly and darkly seen in the obscurity tkat there 
prevailed. And through the bars of every helmet 
did keen eyes seem to glare fiercely down upon the 
lady as she was seated there! Her position was an 
appalling one,—suflicient to overawe the strongest 
soul and crush the mightiest spirit that ever har- 
boured in female form. But still she lost not her 
fortitude : on the contrary, her courage appeared to 
rise in proportion as the sense of her stupendous 
peril increased, and the longer she envisaged the 
immensity of the dangers which environed her. 

“ Well,” she suddenly exclaimed aloud, asf thus 
passionately interrupting her own musings, “the 
letter must be finished—or else what will Albertina 
say when she comes to join me here, according to 
appointinent and promise ? —that letter which I 
pledged myself to write for her! Let me make 
another attempt !” 

She then resumed her pen, and wrote something 
on the paper for a few minutes: but it was anything 
that came into her head that she now committed to 
that paper—for all idea of continuing her epistle 
to the King was for the moment set aside. At 
length she flung down her pen, ejaculating aloud, 
‘““No! I cannot do it unless Albertina be here to 
assist me !” 

Then feigning the same spirit of petulance and 
impatience, she suddenly tore up the paper on 
which she had been writing :—she tore it into the 
minutest fragments, so that no part of it, if ex- 
amined by stranger-eyes, should afford a clue to what 
the contents of the document were originally in- 
tended to be ;—and she scattered all the fragments 
on the floor. 

“It must be close upon midnight,” she exclaimed, 
as if still giving audible vent to her impatient 
thoughts ; “ and Albertina comes not! Ah! silly, 
silly Margaret that I am !—did [ not promise to 
give her a parting sign that I would meet her bere 
at this hour ? and did I not forget to do it? Oh, 
foolish on my part!—and I have been upbraiding 
her! She is doubtless waiting for me? But [ will 
go and fetch her hither at once.” 

Thus speaking, Margaret sprang up from her 
seat ; she extended her hand as if to take the lamp; 
and then, as though a second thought had smitten 
her, she ejaculated, ‘“No, I will leave it here! I 
shall be back with Albertina in a few minutes.” 

Now was ‘the momentous crisis !—now was the 
awful turning-point in the destiny of this memorable 
night! gis Margaret swept around her regards, 
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she fancied that from every helmet a pair of human 
eyes were glaring out upon her like red hot cindera 
or candescent bits of charcoal: her heart’s power 
seemed to be paralyzed for an instant—she felt her 
brain reeling, her limbs sinking beneath her: but 
she planted her foot firmly upon the paved floor as 
she turned to quit the armoury, and all her courage 
revived in a moment. She advanced. Now was 
the time when if her passage were to be barred it 
would be arrested ! Nothing would have surprised 
her less than if from every pedestal a living warrior 
had leapt down :—but all was still. She was pre- 
pared for the desperado on one side to stretch forth 
the lance with the floating pennon—and for the 
warrior on the other side to extend the huge two- 
handled sword: but no!—all was still. No one 
moved—nothing moved,—at least not perceptibly. 
She pass€d between those warriors on the pedestals 
at the entrance of the armoury: she reached the 
door—she opened it: even then she would not 
have been surprised to feel a gauntleted hand sud- 
denly laid upon her shoulder : but no !—all remained 
quiet. She issued from the armoury—she closed the 
door behind herself :—she was safe! 

But now for an instant there was a strong revul- 
sion of feeling: she staggered against the wall tor 
support—she felt as if her nerves, for some time 
past strung to so acute a degree of tension, must all 
in an instant give way:—but they did not. Aguin 
was she armed with a preternatural degree of cou- 
rage; and she rushed along the passage, through 
the loopholes of which the beautiful argentine 
moonbeams shone. She reached the room of Red- 
man ; it was not & moment to stand upun any false 
delicacy: she opened the door—she burst in—she 
shook him by the shoulder, for he was sleeping in 
his couch, In a few hurried but plainly spoken 
words she made him aware of the tremen- 
dous danger which threatened the castle. He 
sprang up into complete wakefulness: he listened 
~- and he said, “Gracious lady, 1 know what my 
duty is—and I will do it. Fear not! Hasten to 
Sir Casimir—and then to the Earl !” 

Margaret quitted the lieutenant’s room, her heart 
thrilling with a proud and joyous feeling apart from 
the sense of the important service she had succeeded 
in rendering,—a feeling inspired by the circuui- 
stance that Redman for the first time since the 
memorable bridal night had saluted her as a queen ! 
She flew to the chamber of Sir Casimir D'Este : the 
Knight had not as yet sought his couch—a lamp 
was burning in his room—he was seated at the 
table, reading some papers that were spread before 
him. He was amazed on beholding her: but the 
startling intelligence was quickly communicated. 

“J could not sleep—I went to the armoury, where 
I knew that there were writing materials, to pen a 
long letter to my brother ;—and I acquired the cer- 
tainty—the terrible certainty, that it is filled with 
desperadoes! Every panoply contains its man! I 
have warned Redman—he is on the alert. I now 
go to the Earl !” 

“Brave and heroic Margaret!” exclaimed Sir 
Casimir, who without knowing the particulars of 
the stupendous incident, yet saw enough to con- 
vince him that she must have displayed some won- 
drous presence of mind: “you will have saved the 
castle—and perhaps all our lives!” 

He pressed her hand ; and she felt glad at merit- 
ing the approval of that man whose influence 
seemed to make itself felt upon all with whom he 
came in contact. She hurried from his chamber, 
just as he began to put on his helmet; and she sped 
away to the apartment of the Earl of Caithness. 
This noblemay was in bed and sleeping. Margaret 
at once awoke bin as but two minutes back she 
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had awakened Redman; and she spoke to his lord- 

‘ship in the same sense as she had spoken to Sir 
Casimir D'Este. He praised her in similar terms as 
those which had emanated from the lips of the Teu- 
tonic Knight ; and she sped away to Albertina’s 
clamber—but with the intention of breaking the 
news far more delicately to the gentle maiden, than 
she had thought it needful to do to the licutenant, 
the Knight, or the Earl. 

We must here inform the reader that since the 
capture of Hermitage Castle, and the solemn com- 
pacts which the Earl of Douglas had entered into 
not to prosecute or renew the feudal strife with the 
Earl of Caithness, the retainers who had been called 
in to garrison Roslin were dismissed to their re- 
spective homes, inasmuch as it was not for a mo- 
ment apprehended that these compacts would be 
broken. But still there were a number of male de- 
pendants helonging to the princely establishment 
of the Earl of Caithness far more than sufficient, if 
properly led, to overpower and capture all the des- 
peradoes who were secreted in the armoury: and 
that they were sure to be properly led, was guaran- 
teed by the known valour of Redman, and by the 
presence of the mighty warrior, Sir Casimir D’Este. 
Redman lost no time in buckling on his armour : he 
stole from his apartment—he went to Hepbarn— 
thence to three or four others of the principal 
domestics; and they were soon hurrying about to 
the domiciles and chambers, the lodgings and the 
outhouses, inhabited by the rest of the male de- 
pendancy. All these proceedings were conducted 
with us mach caution as despatch: silence and cele- 
rity were their main characteristics. In a word, not 
more than a quarter of an hour had elapsed from 
the moment when the warning was given to Red- 
man, ere sixty or seventy men were under arms, 
divided into different groups, and ready for the ser- 
vice which now demanded all their energies. 

As the reader is aware, there were two entrances 
into the armoury—one by the main door opening 
from the passage communicating with the principal 
apartments of the castle, and the other by a secret 
door opening from another little passage tortuously 
diverging from the main one: and it will be re- 
membered that it was this latter means of access 
to the armoury which had enabled Stephen Coch- 
rane to listen to the conversation between Margaret 
and the King. The existence of this secret door 
was quickly communicated to Sir Casimir D’Easte ; 
and he, at once assuming the command of the 
night's enterprise, lost not a moment in making his 
dispositions. 

‘Thus was it that at twelve o’clock on that memo- 
rable night the principal entrance and the private 
door of the armoury were all in a moment flung 
open; and through both avenues poured a number 
of armed men. One body was led by Sir Casimir 
and the Earl of Caithness—the other by Redman 
Nothing could exceed the effect thus produced. 
Ejaculations of rage burst forth from within many 
a barred helmet: down from the pedestals sprang 
the fierce Borderers, who, as Margaret rightly 
divined, had stealthily introduced themselves that 
day into Roslin Castle and had sheathed their 
forms in the panoplies of steel, and chain, and mail 
which were preserved in that armoury. The do- 
mestics of Roslin were accompanied by numerous 
torch- bearers ; so that when the conflict commenced 
—as instantaneously it did—it was a spectacle of 
the most awe-inspirmg and fearful interest. 

‘Surrender, every one of you, if ye would save 
your lives!” thandered the sonorous voice of Sir 
Casimir D’Este: “or I swear by the holy Teutonic 
cross! that if a drop of blood be spilt, ye shall all 
assuredly die {” 
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But this fearful and portentous warning was of 
no avail; for the Borderers, maddened by rage and 
disappointment — knowing how terribly they had 
offended against every law—mistrustftl of the pro- 
mise held out—and therefore goaded to desperation 
by a sense of their position, commenced a furious 
onslaught upon their enemies. And no doubt like- 
wise they entertained the idea that armed in per- 
fect panoplies as they were, they were far more 
than a match for their opponents, who had scarcely 
any defensive weapons at all. Thus if it were pos- 
sible for the Borderers to maintain their position, 
they by their own unaided valour might capture the 
castle ; but even if in this hope they should be dis- 
appointed, they thought they might at least cut their 
way through their enemies down to the gate—there 
they might make a stand while the portcullis was 
being raised and the drawbridge lowered—for they 
knew that concealed in the woods that clothed the 
glen, there was a powerful auxiliary force of their 
comrades, ready to take advantage of whatsoever 
circumstances might transpire in favour of their 
own Cause. 

It was under all these influences that the Borderers 
—clad in armour as they were, and well provided 
with every species of offensive weapon—at once 
commenced a furious attack upon the two bodics of 
the Roslin people that burst by different means of 
access into the armoury. Througlout the entire 
castle the din of battle might be | eard; while in 
her own chamber, the beauteous Al! crtina Jay half 
fainting with terror upon the bosom of her friend 
Margaret; and all their female dependants who had 
gathered there, were listening with pale counte- 
nances, and clasped hands, and palpitating hearts, 
to the clash of arms and the other terrific sounds of 
strife which reached their ears. 

Awful was the suspense endured in that cham- 
ber: for upwards of twenty minutes it lasted :— 
then the din of battle began rapidly to diminish, 
until at length it ceased. 

“I will go and see the result!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet; ‘“‘though heaven be thanked! I have a pre- 
sentiment ” 

At this instant the door was thrown open; and 
the Earl of Caithness made his appearance. Blood 
was upon his garments: but Albertina had not 
time to perceive it, ere with a wild cry of joy she 
precipitated herself into her father’s arms. 

“The victory is ours!” he exclaimed: “the 
traitors have succumbed !” 

Ejaculations of delight from the tongues of the 
two ladies and all the handmaidens, constituted an 
appropriate peean for that triumphant announcement. 

“Yes,” cried the Earl; “the victory is a most 
signal one—but alas! most sanguinary! At least 
half of the Borderers—who were nearly thirty in 
number—have fallen; and five of our own brave 
men have met their death in the conflict !” 

“The Holy Virgin be thanked! you, my father, 
are safe!” murmured Albertina. “But Oh! those 
poor faithful domestics of ours who have fallen——” 

“And Sir Casimir? and Redman?” exclaimed 
Margaret hastily. 

“Safe!” ejaculated the Earl. “And Oh! my 
child—Oh, Margaret! nothing could exceed the 
valour with which Sir Casimir fought. It was the 
courage of the lion and the irresistible power of the 
tiger, bearing down all before him—yet blended 
with a coolness which rendered his might all the 
more terrible! One could scarcely believe it was 
a denizen of earth that was fighting , and assuredly 
it was not the ignoble spectacle of a fiend’s rage— 
bat there is something godlike (heaven shield me 
from blasphemous meaning!) in the martial bear- 
ing of that man! Twice did hc save my lte——” 
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“Oh, brave Sir Casimir!” ejaculated Albertina 
enthusiastically. 

‘“* Ah, brave to that degree,” exclaimed the Earl, 
“which makes even the bravest about hin seem 
only dastards and poltroons! The mightiest heroes 
would be but dwarfs and pigmies in a strife where 
he is present! Yet all honour to the bold and 
steady Redman, who played his part gallantly. He 
is meta wounded —— 

“Oh, heaven! and you too are wounded, my 
dear father!” shrieked Albertina, now perceiving 
blood upon her own garments, and at once glancing 
in affright to the spot on the Earl’s clothes whence 
the stain was caught. 

“Tt is nothing, Look!” said the Earl; “be not 
alarmed, my beloved child!”—and pulling up his 
sleeve, he displayed a wound on the left army 

Albertina conquered her fears in order that she 
might be enabled to dress the wound: it was indeed 
bat an insignificant one; and the requisite atten- 
tions were quickly ministered. 

“And now, my dear child,” said the Earl of 
Caithness, a sombre shade coming over his counte- 
nance,—“ and you likewise, my dear Margaret—ye 
also, young maidens—prepare yourselves to learn 
that a terrible chastisement is -about to be inflicted 
on the wretched traitors who have survived the 
conflict! They have merited their fate; and under 
existing circumstances it would be a sickly stretch 
of hamanity to raise a voice in their behalf. Duly 
warned were they in the outset by Sir Casimir 
D'Este — they might have saved their lives—but 
they rejected the terms which his generosity prof- 
fered—and the blood of five of my own faithtal re- 
tainers cries for vengeance !” 

“Oh, father!” murmured Albertina shudderingly, 
“is this necessary P—is it indeed requisite? Ven- 
geance is terrible!” 

“A righteous punishment, my dear child, differs 
from a cold-blooded vengeance,” answered the 
Earl, with solemn awe in his look and voice. 
“Rest assured that the brave and generous Sir 
Casimir would spare where mercy might be shown ; 
and | think you know your own father well enough 
to be aware that he would not sanction a deed of 
cruelty.” 

“And what is the punishment which these 
wretched men are to undergo?” inquired Alber- 
tina, in a scarcely audible voice. 

The Earl hesitated—remained silent for a few 
momente—and then sid, “Ask me not now, Al- 
bertina. You shall know presently !” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
THE GLEN. 


Ir has been already said that the Borderers who ob- 
tained a stealthy admission into Roslin Castle, and 
concealed themselves in the armoury, were aware 
that a powerful auxiliary force of their comrades 
was hidden amidst the woods which clothed the 
len. And such was the case. Father Julius had. 
n the first instance stagened the enterprise—the 
Earl of Douglas had giadly assented to it—and 
Magnus Balveny undertook to carry it out. Bal- 
veny’s ings were conducted with the utmost 
caution and skill, and indeed with such an amount 
of strategical success that the project would have no 
doubt realized a complete triumph, were it not for 
the accident of Margaret’s visit to the armoury and 
mad discovery of the presence of the desperadoes 
there. 
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Nearly thirty Borderers had succeeded in pene- 
trating into the castle during that day ; and upwards 
of a hundred more of the Douglas’ retainers lny in 
ambush amidst the thick woods of the glen. Their 
presence in those groves was totally unsuspected by 
all the persons connected with the castle: crowds 
had visited the fortalice during the day—and it was 
believed that none but friendly-disposed persons had 
thus in any way sought the vicinage of the castel- 
lated home of the Earl of Caithness. But during 
the lapse of those hours when so much activity and 
bustle prevailed within the walls when there were 
sO many comings and goings, so many people upon 
the bridge, such numbers likewise in all the path- 
ways of the glen—it was a matter of the greatest 
esse for Balveny’s followers to slip singly, or by 
twos and threes, into the mazes of the groves at dif- 
terent periods of the day,—taking care to keep apart 
from each other, or at least only to collect in small 
groups, so that any straggler belonging to the Roslin 
community who might happen to pass through the 
same woods, stood no chance of beholding any sus- 
picious assemblage of persons. But when the dusk 
set in—when the crowds of tenants and vassals had 
all dispersed from Roslin and separated to their re- 
spective homes,—then did the fierce Borderers who 
had secreted themselves in the woods, begin to move 
towards a particular spot previously agreed upon, so 
that the entire force might be concentrated to be in 
readiness for the moment when it was hoped it would 
have an opportunity to act. 

The reader has now obtained a tolerably complete 
insight into the plot which Father Julius had in the 
first instance suggested, and which Magnus RBal- 
veny was sg Be by his baronial master to carry 
out. Father Julius had however been instructed to 
accompany Captain Balveny, in case his assistance 
should be in any way needed; tor the monk had 
made the best use of his time while an inmate of 
Roslin Castle—he had rendered himself familiarly 
acquainted with all the topographical arrangements 
of the fortalice—he had even ascertained where the 
chambers of the principal personages were situated 
—and thus in every respect did the friar seem to be 
a useful adjunct to the expedition: always supposing 
that matters progressed according to the hopes and 
intentions of the plotters. 

The auxiliary force of about a hundred armed men, 
whom Balveny had selected for the service of con- 
cealment in the woods, were now all concentrated 
in the thicket that was nearest to the stone bridge. 
There they lay, motionless as so many crouching 
wild beasts or ¢piled-up reptiles, awaiting the mo- 
ment for springing upon their prey. Aboat twenty 

aces in advance of that thicket was a knot of some 

alf-dozen trees ; and in the shade of their foliage 
two persons were reclining.” These were Magnus 
Balveny and Father Julius. The moon was shining 
bright in a cloudless sky ; and boldly stood out the 
massive towers and ramparts of Roslin against that 
ethereal background. As the eye glanced along 
the glen, it might discern all the various shades which 
the foliage or the crags took from the manner in 
which the moonlight was shed upon them,—patches 
of inky blackness contrasting with spots of argen- 
tine brilliancy,—for here the beams made jutting 
rocks and masses of verdure look as if cast in silver, 
while there all was darkness in the shade as if the 
eye rested upon the mouths of stupendous caverns. 
And then, looking deeper down into the glen, tho 
gleaming foam of the eddying Esk might be discerned, 
rolling its rapid course beneath the shade of over- 


hanging trees—now rushing on as if losing itself in 
subterranean darkness—then bureting into light,--- 
catching the moonbeams on the crest of its wavelets, 
and throwing up the spray from its eddies like s« 








many coruscations in the argentine splendour of the 
night. 

‘Such was the scene which met the view of Mag- 
nus Balveny and Father Julius, as they sat or rather 
half reclined on the soft grass beneath the spreadin 
branches of the little knot of trees, which look 
like a vidette or outpost thrown out by the larger 
assemblage of trees constituting the grove just be- 
hind. For some hours had Magnus Balveny and 
Father Julius been hanging about in the neighbour- 
hood, taking good care however to keep themselves 
beyond the view of the retainers of Roslin; but it 
was only since sunset that they had ventured so 
close to the bridge of the castle as we now behold 
them. There they were, inreadiness for whatsoever 
circumstances might now transpire: but Father 
Julius had not been unmindtul of creature-comforts 
—and Magnus Balveny had shown not the slightest 
objection to share the pasty and the flask with which 
the priest had provided himself. 

“The time approaches,” said Magnus Balveny, 
“when your project, Sir Priest, will be put to the 
fullest test. It must now be past the eleventh hour; 
and I think you told me that silence usuadly prevails 
at this period of the night throughout Roslin 
Castle?” 

‘“Yes—such is the custom, good Magnus,” an- 
swered the monk: “but it is impossible to say 
whether this may not be an exceptional occasion. 
However, you best know what instructions you gave 
your men——” 

“’Sdeath!” ejaculated Balveny; ‘what instruc- 
tions could I give them except those whicn were 
suggested by yourself? I bade them wait until all 
was silent within the walls of Roslin Castle—then 
to steal forth from the armoury ” 

“Good!” said the priest. ‘ And from that point 
what shape may your orders have assumed, good 
Magnus?” 

“Here again might I refer your reverence to 
your own suggestions,” replied Balveny: ‘ but 
doubtless you wish to assure yourself that there 
was @ right understanding between us—and so 
therefure let it be. Listen! On issuing forth from 
the armoury, two or three of my brave fellows will 
speed tu the chamber of Sir Casimir D’Kste, and 
overpower him at once.” 

“Ah! and absolutely necessary too!—for there 
is no safety while that roaring lion is at large, any 
more than there can be goodness in the world 
while the Old Serpent is loosened from the bottom- 
less pit. But pray proceed, Captain Balveny. 
We will suppose Sir Casimir D'Este to be over- 
powered - 

‘ And next you may suppose,” added Magnus, 
“that the Lady Albertina Roslin is taken pri- 
soner.” 

“Of course!—'tis the gist of the whole enter- 
prise,” said the monk. ‘ And she will at once be 
hurried off——” 

“To Tantallon Castle,” proceeded Balveny ; 
“ because, if we succeed in capturing Roslin, so 
much the better: but if we fail, the lady herself 
will at least be in our power !—the fair prize will 
have been secured for our lord and master, the 
puissant Earl of Douglas |” ae 

“Then, while some of your brave fellows inside 
the castle are securing the Teutonic Knight, and 
others capturing the beauteous Albertina——” 

“The remainder,” continued Bulveny, “ will be 
rushing down to the entrance-gates to secure the 
sentinels and the warders—to raise the portcullis 
and to lower the drawbridge-——” 

““S@ that your men behind here”—and Father 
Julins zlanced over his shoulder —‘“ may spring 
up from their ambush and rush across the stone 
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bridge, sword in hand—naught to oppose them— 
the wooden drawbridge lowered —the portcullis 
raised—their comrades ready to receive them——” 

“ And then consternation and confusion through- 
out the castle,” added Balveny,—“the dependants 
awaking to find themselves prisoners—the lieute- 
nant Redman vainly calling to arms—Caithness as 
fruitlessly demanding his daughter—the Teutonic 
Knight chafing and fuming as a captive in his own 
chamber—in short, all the pride of Roslin humili- 
ated and the castle our own by one of the bold- 
est strokes ever played! Ah, I forgot! there will 
be the beauteous Margaret Fitz-Allan to deal with 
likewise——” 

“You will do well, Captain Balveny,” interrupted 
Father®Julius, speaking gravely, “to keep your 
hands off the lady to whom you have referred, and 
to bear a respectful demeanour in her presence. 
Remember you not that for this condition [ ex- 
preraly stipulated, when the other day at Tantallon 

first broached the entire project to the noble 
Douglas and yourself?” 

“Ah, by my troth,” said Balveny carelessly, “ I 
do bethink me of some such condition imposed on 
your part. But why, holy father, should you have 
conceived such a special interest in Mistress Mar- 
garet? Has she looked kindly upon your reve- 
rence ?—has Sir Fleming’s superb sister entertained 
so singular a whim as to smile upon the monk with 
the grizzled beard ss 

‘“‘ Cease this flippancy!” exclaimed Father Julius 
sternly : “ a truce to this ribald discourse! Suffice 
it for you, Captain Balveny, to remember the pledge 
which I extorted, to the effect that no insult either 
in word or look be shown to the lady of whom we 
are speaking. And now, reverting to our former 
topics, let us suppose Roslin Castle to be cap- 
ree —to be carried by a sudden strategic 

ow-———”’ 

“If we suppose this much, holy father,” inter- 
rupted Balveny, “ we shall have all possible reason 
to anticipate that the cause of our noble Douglas 
will become uppermost, and that in every sense 
may he dictate his own terms to the proud Earl of 
Caithness. But now, holy father,” continued Bal- 
veny, “since your reverence seems to be in a hu- 
mour for supposition and conjecture, let us imagine 
the very reverse of all this to be the case. In short, 
what if the project fuil?” 

“Does Captain Balveny dream of failure ?” asked 
the priest, with an accent that was slightly taunting. 

«’Sdeath! holy father.” eiaculated Balvenv “I 
have lately been taught to look upon both sides of 
the picture. There was a time when I thought that 
in all which concerned the noble house of Douglas 
there was but one side—and this the bright! But 
circumstances have bent my mind into graver 
moods; and when I think of the lists on the plain 
just behind this glen—when I think likewise of 

ermitage Castle—I am not quite so sanguine, Sir 
Priest, in the good fortunes of the Douglas as I 
used to be. This therefore is the reason which in- 
duces me to ask what can be done if our present 
enterprise should fail? Because, understand me 
well, Sir Priest!” continued Balveny ; “if the en- 
terprise do fail, then as a matter of course will 
it be discovered that such an attempt was made, 
just the same as if it succeeded fully. Well, and 
aperiag still will be the indignation of the Earl ot 

aithness against our noble master !—tmore strenu- 
ous will become his efforts to combine all hostile 
circumstances——” 

“True! said Father Julius, now beginning to 
think that he had somewhat rashly advised the 
present expedition, and that he had plunged some- 
what precipitately into it. “Dependent upon the 
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fortunes of the masters are those, of the hungers- 
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on 

“ And if tie Douglas go down,” interjected Bal 
veny, “we all go down together with him! It will 
not be the plunge of one into the vortex of ruin— 
but the plunge of many! Come, therefore, Sir 
Priest—tell me what is to be done if this present 
enterprise should fail? But Ah! I bethink me 
that there were some mysterious words which 
dropped from your lips the other day on your re- 
turn to Tantallon? In good sooth, I mean the very 
day on which you sugyested the scheme which is 
now in progress !” 

“‘Yes—I spoke certain words, Captain Balveny,” 
said the priest; “ but this is not a fitting opportu- 
nity to discuss them.” c 

“ Aye, but bt seems to me a most fitting occa- 
sion!” ejaculated Magnus ; “for when one is deep 
in a scheme that may fail, ’tis well to know how 
the evil consequences of such failure may be re- 
trieved. Besides, my curiosity is piqued ; for the 
words you spoke the other day have returned vividly 
to my recollection. Little note had I before taken 
of them : but now they have flamed up as it were in 
my mind!” 

“Think of something else, Captain Balveny,” 
said the priest. ‘“ Words that were lightly thrown 
out-— ” 

“Father Julius,” said Balveny, suddenly adopt- 
ing a stern stone, and fixing his eyes menacingly 
upon the priest, “ you would not have me under- 
stand that you have dared speak lightly to the Earl 
of Douglas? By St. Bride, ’tis more than your skin 
is worth! Now look you, Sir Priest! the import of 
your words has not been forgotten ; and you will 
presently show me that they were sumething more 
than a mere idle vaunt or a wilfully practised de- 
ception. You said that you, the humble eccle- 
siastic, pledged yourself that all should go well with 
your noble patron—aye, and you declared that the 
means to which you thus alluded, must be reserved 
as a last resource if this present enterprise should 
fuil, Solve me the riddle of your words, Sir 
Priest !” 

“It is my secret, good Captain Balveny,” re- 
sponded Father Julius; “and you will not press me 
to reveal it ss 

“As for pressing you to reveal it,” interrupted 
Balveny, half drawing his dagger from its sheath,— 
“now that my curiosity is piqued, and that I am 
bent upon knowing what it is that thus hovers in 
your mind, it is not merely pressing you as if with 
entreaty, but it is urging you in the form of a whole- 
some recommendation that if you would avoid an 
acquaintance with my daggcr’s point 

“ Captain Balveny!” exclaimed the monk, “ you 
would not dare touch a holy member of the 
Charch !” 

“Tush, holy father!” ejaculated Magnus: “ the 
Church has not eyes large cnough or clear enough 
to see into this glen ; and if you anger me, here is 
my dagger’s point—there rolls the eddying Esk— 
and what will the whole Church establishment be 
the wiser in respect to the fate of Father Julius 
when his corpse is either washed upun the shore at 
a distance—or else hurried to the sea, never again to 
meet the human eye at all?” 

Father Julius knew full well that Magnus Bal- 
veny was a man of reckless and desperate disposi- 
tion—fierce, impetuous, headstrong, and vindictive, 
like his master the Black Earl. He therefore qui- 
vered at the language thus held out to him; and it 








was with tremulous aecents he exclaimed, “ The holy | 


saints furgive you, Captain Balveny, for the evil 
thoughts you entertain concerning me !” 
“ Luok you, holy father,” said Magnus, again halt 
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drawing his dagger from its sheath, and thus play- 
ing with it for a little while, so that it gleamed 
ghastly in the moonbeams ; “it is now a question of 
aye or nay with you, whether you and I are to be 
friends or enemies ? Let the decision be quickly 
made. You say that you have a secret which ma 
work wonders if the present enterprise should fail. 
Now, as I am marvellously interested in all the con- 
sequences of the present enterprise, it is natural - 
enough I should seek to become the sharer of this 
secret of your’s which seems to be as a talisman of 
safety. Therefore, without another syllable of use- 
less parley, say what your secret is—and save your- 
self the pain of a blow from this dagger, and me the 
misfortune of inflicting it.” 

“Heaven help thee, thou ruthless man!” said 
Father Julius, “for the wickedness of the course 
which thou art pursuing towards me!” 

“ Aye, if thou thyself wast immaculate,” inter- 
jected Balveny, “thou mightest preach sermons 
unto me. But secing how circumstances stand ss 

“ At least let there be friendship betwixt us, good 
Magnus,” said Father Julius; “and see that you 
repeat not to the noble Earl our patron, nor to any 
other livirrg soul, the secret which I am about to 
impart.” 

‘“‘ Assuredly I will keep your secret, Sir Priest, 
until it may regard the safety of us all to reveal it. 
In sooth, I care not for the secret itself: I only wish 
to acquire the certainty that it has a real and veri- 
table existence, and that you do possess a talisman 
of satety whose influence may be shed upon us all, 
whatsvever ill may betide.” 

“ Be satisfied therefore! be convinced!” said the 
priest : and as he thus spoke, it was with infinite 
satisfaction and with a strong feeling of relief that 
he beheld Magnus Balveny thrust back the dagger 
entirely into its sheath. “ Look! this scrap of parch- 
ment ’—and he produced a slip from beneath the 
folds of his gown—“ is indeed a talisman of safety 
for all who may become acquainted with the 
secret * 

“ Perdition take this parley of your’s, Sir Priest !” 
ejaculated Balveny: “let us know the secret at 
once! Spell me the contents of that document. I 
see the writing: but may I perish if I can decipher 
a single letter! Fighting, and not reading, has 
been my pursuit in lite, i’faith !” 

“Look again!” said the priest, pointing with his 
forefinger to the paper: “ that is a name which you 
may have seen, written often enough, on deeds and 
letters-patent to our noble master i 

“Aye! by St. Bride, I recognise that name !” 
ejuculated Balveny. “ But this other-——Ah ! what 
was that you whispered in my ear ?” 

“Wush !” said the priest: “let not the night- 
zephyr catch it ! Now you begin to compre- 
hend ——” 

“Holy father,” interrupted Balveny, “it is mon- 
strous! it is preposterous! You are deceiving me!” 

“ Wush!—hush, 1 say! Not so Joud!” mur- 
mured the monk. ‘“ Remember that your men are 
clore behind, in the ambuscade of the trees——” 

“But this intelligence—so startling, 80 amazing !” 
—and Balveny looked confounded. 

“IT swear by the blessed cross that it is true!” 
rejoined the priest, as he consigned the document 
back again to a secret pocket within the bosom of 
his gown. “And now, Captain Balveny, you will 
admit I neither jested nor vaunted—nor spoke too 
lightly, nor talked too big—when I declared that I 
possessed the power to save our noble patrun——In 
a word, good Magnus, you will acknowledge that 
this is a talisman of safety for us all, in case that 











| by any accident the present enterprise should fail, 


and——” 
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“Ah, the work has begun !” ojaculated Magnus 
Bulveny, starting up to his feet from the soft 
grass on which he was sitting by the priest's 
side. “Look! those lights!—they are springing up 
in every room!—they are moving to and fro— 
flashing and hurrying hither and thither! —~— 
Yes, by heaven! the business of the night has com- 
menced !” 

There was now a noise in the wood behind,—a 
rustling of leaves and crackling of branches; and 
Balveny comprehended what these sounds meant. 

“Keep atill, my brave men!” he exclaimed ; 
‘“‘keep still for the present! Move not a hand— 
put not a foot forward, till you receive the word of 
command! ‘Tis impossible to say how fares it 
within the castle-walls !” 

“Rest assured,” ejaculated Father Julius, “that 
all goes well—your men are successful—the brave 
Borderers are doing their good work be 

“ Be not too sure!” interrupted Bulveny. “The 
confusion in the custle increases—the lights flush 
hither and thither more quickly—they spring up in 
every window—perhaps there is a conflict! My 
men may have met resistance! Who know ?” 

“Forward, forward !—let us to the rescue!” 
ejuculated several voices from the crowd behind. 

“Silence, men! I command you! Silence, and 
be still!” vociferated Balveny. 

** But our brethren are perhaps being massacred !” 
cried the same voices from the wood. “ Let us for- 
ward to their succour !” 

“ Fools!” exclaimed Balveny, now furious with 
rage: “how can you cross over to the castle till the 
drawbridge is lowered ?—bow can you enter till the 
portcullis is raised ?” . 

“ We will swim the Esk! we will scale the rocks 
and the walls! we demand to be led to the on- 
slaught! The loss of Hermitage is to be avenged !” 
—and the voices increased in vehemence. 

“ Silence—silence, I command you!” thundered 
Balveny. “Ye know me, my men! I am terrible 
to punish! Do not anger me! By St. Bride! 
Father Julius, the work thickens within the castle! 
—every window gleams or flashes with its lights !— 
all the inmates are up !” 

“ Yes!” cried the priest: “the issue will soon be 
known !” 

“ Hark!" said Balveny: “as I am a living man 
methinks | hear the clash of arms! Hush, hush! 
—then after a long pause, during which he held his 
breath suspensefully to listen, he added, “ Yes, ‘tis 
so! the sound comes through the still night air! 
Ah! the din increases! Yes, there is a conflict !— 
and now ’tis more than ever necessary to abide in 
patience the result!” 

The men were still murmuring in the wood: but 
Bulveny no longer paid any attention to them; and 
upwards of twenty minutes, or nearly half-an-hour 
went by without enabling those watchers on the 
side of the gleu to form any positive opinion as to 
what was going on within the walls of Roslin 
Castle. But that there was a conflict, could not 
be duubted—tor the din, though distant and faint, 
was still nevertheless unmistakably perceptible to 
the experienced ears of the listeners on the side of 
the wouded glen. ; 

“ What think you?” inquired Father Julius, at 
the expiration of a long interval of silence—which 
pause however was full of acute suspense. 

“’Sdeath | I know not what to think !” answered 
Balveny, who was getting terribly agitated. “ The 
conflict has been sufficiently prolonged to show that 
it is not very unequal !—whereas I had hoped that 
it wouldfhave been finished by this time in favour 
of our party! Yet who knows? Ah! is that the 
raising of the portcuHis? No--not yet} Our men 
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have not so far achieved success as to gain the en- 
trance-gates |” 

“Pray heaven,” murmured the priest, crossing 
himself, “that they experience not Rilure ” 

“Or else,” rejoined Balveny, “ we shall indeed be 
compelled to have recourse sooner or later to that 
talisman of yours! Ah! while I bethink me,” he 
ejaculated, thus suddenly interrupting himeelf, 
“what guarantee have we that you will use your 
power for the weal of your patron and your friends ? 
—that you will not suffer yourself to be either 
coerced or bribed——-” 

** Do you deem me so selfish?” demanded Father 
Julius. 

‘““"Ifaith ! the world’s circumstances,” exclaimed 
Magnus @urtly, “muke us all look pretty close after . 
our own interests! But Ah! what means this? 
Lights upon the ramparts |—lights along the walls ! 
—torches !” 

“ Yes—lights upon the ramparts!” echoed Father 
Julius: “ a hurrying to and fro of many persons !— 
torches waving !—the lurid glare reflected on the 
points of weapons!” 

“°Tis strange! ‘tis sinister! I understand it not!” 
exclaimed Balveny. “ No signal is made! no banner 
is hoisted! The gates remain closed !—no portcullis 
raised! no drawbridge lowered! Why, surely my 
own brave handful of men cannot have already done 
all the work ?” 

“ And surely, surely,” said the poe now trem- 
bling with suspense, “they cannot have experienced 


failure !” 
“Oh, by heaven! but there is a failure?” ex- 
claimed Magnus Balveny, now furious, frenzied, and 


frantic with excitement. “Look! look! ’tis hor- 
rible! Malediction! But stay! stop!—put not a 
foot forward, I command you! We may fall into 
a snare! Heaven only knows what our enemies 
may be doing!” 

d now a horrible scene was indeed taking plage 
within the view of those who were concealed on the 
wooded slope of the glen. As if the argentine 
splendour of moon and stars were not sufficient to 
light the iragedy—as if the natural lustre of the 
night’s heaven were not adequate for the setting- 
forth of the full ghastliness of the proceedings -- re- 
course was had to an artificial illumination. ‘Torches 
were waving to and fro upon the rampart of Roslin 
Castle: it was that particular rampart also which 
exactly faced the spot where the Borderers were con- 
cealed. The glare of those torches flashed upon the 
armour and the weapons of many men: there were 
bustle and activity—there were ominous proceedings, 
—at frst not well understood by those who viewed 
them from the distance—then quickly developing 
thejr portentous fearfulness, as beuins were raised 
perpendicularly and ladders were upreared — and 
then cruss-beams were adjusted, — all the hideous 
preparations of death thus dsveluping themselves 
upon the walls of Roslin Castle! 


ote named 


CIIAPTUCR XXAIV. 
THE EXECUTION. 


From amidst the little knot of trees Magnus Bal- 
veny aud Father Julius were now looking on with 
glaring and distended orbs,—their forms transfixed 
—their feet rooted to the ground—but rage and 
consternation in the heart of the tierce Captain— 
horror and dismay in that of the craven monk— 
while all their veins were swollen with excitement, 
and if scrutinized, vould have seemed like knutted 
cords distended beneath the skin. And forth from 
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the outskirts of the wood had rushed the hundred 
Borderers, on hearing the passionate ejaculations 
wrung from the lips of their chief by the frenzied 
anticipations of horror which seised upon him when 
the terrible scene tirst began to develop itself, like 
wu phantasmagorian nightmare, on the rampart of 
Roslin. But where they had stridden forth from 
the wood, there those fierce Borderers had stopped 
short—there they had halted, as if smitten with one 
common presentiment of impending fearfulness ! 
—there they paused —there they were transfixed, 
in that state of miud whose paralyzed energy was 
prompt to undergo the next natural transition of 
appalling panic. No need had Balveny now to 
ejaculate his command for his men to keep still and 
do nothing rashly. Motionless as statues were they 
all! There was not one to raise a voice to pro- 
claim the word “ Forward!” for they knew not 
into what ambush they might fall—into what snare 
a single step might precipitate them. They seemed 
as if they had fallen into the midst of terrible en- 
chantments, the spells of which might be fraught 
with death in all its most hideous shapes ! 

And by the aid of the torches looming like lurid 
meteors above the castle rampart—mocking as it 
were heaven’s sublimer and purer illumination—the 
whole ghastly spectacle was rendered clearly ap- 

arent. Many gibbets were raised—spars and 

eams were rapidly run up and put together as if by 
magic,—the swarms of armed men upon the wall 
proving only too plainly that the retainers of Roslin 
were the victors, and that the Borderers who had 
penetrated into the Castle were vanquished, over- 

owered, and about to suffer the doom of men taken 
in such a case. And amidst the crowd was one 
form towering above all the rest,—a form clad in 
complete armour, and who seemed to be the dread 
arbiter of the fate of the culprits—terrible, with his 
extended arm, as implacable Destiny itse'f! Bal- 
veny and the monk suddenly exchanged expressive 
glances from their glaring horror-stricken eyeballs ; 
for they both knew that the form which they thus 
beheld, was that of the Teutonic Knight. So that if 
the faintest doubt had remained in their minds with 
respect to the results of the conflict which had as- 
suredly taken place within the walls of Roslin, it 
was nuw completely set at rest, to their own utter 
consternation and dismay. 

It was a wholesale execution that was taking 
place ; and this was the punishment which the Ear! 
of Caithness had spoken of to his daughter and to 
Margaret,—a punishment so necessary under exist- 
ing circumstances, and so well merited by the 
offenders, that neither the natural gencrosity of Sir 
Casimir D'Este nor the instinctive humanity of the 
Karl himself, had conscientiously chosen to inter- 
vene. Yes— this was the chastisement the full 
nature of which the Earl had not dared all ina 
moment to explain to Albertina, and Margaret, 
and to their female dependants, when the question 
was put to him. There were thirteen or fourteen 
human beings about to die the death of dastard 
traitors,—men who had stealthily introduced them- 
selves into a peaceful homestead with intents of 
direst wickedness—men who had refused to accept 
the quarter that was offered them, but who had 
dared the rage of sanguinary battle and were now 
about to meet its sternly righteous consequences. 
From the lips of some of them the whole truth 
had been extorted: Sir Casimir D’Este, had learnt 
hew an auxiliary force was concealed amidst the 
woody mazes of the glen, ready to penetrate into 
the castle and consummate the work which it was 
hoped their comrades in the armoury would have 
succeeded in initiating. Having ascertained in 
which part of the glen that auxiliary force of feudal 


enemjes was ambushed, the Teutonic Knight had 
resolved to strike a terrible blow and make a fear- 
ful example, in the view of the foemen thus 
hidden in the groves. And all this was now com- 
prehended by the horror-stricken beholders there! 

Speedily as it was appalling was the work of 
death prosecuted. The gibbets were raised—the 
nooses were adjusted to the cross beams—a few 
shrieks of agony were heard pealing trom the walls: 
they rang across the eddying Esk—they rang 
through the ambient moonlit air—they reached the 
ears of the witnesses amidst the groves of the glen: 
they pierced through their very brains! But it 
was only a few—some three or four of the culprits 
on the rampart—who thus gave vent to their mor- 
tal anguish. These were the youngest of the band: 
the others maintained a stern, sullen silence, — 
thinking by the gloominess of their mood that they 
defied the death to which they were condemned 
and which was staring them in the face. 

It only occupied minutes to accomplish that which 
it takes us a much longer period through the cir- 
cumlocutory process of language to describe. For 
the culpgits were bound hand and foot as they were 
hurried up to the wall: the beams and spars were 
in readiness—cords had been quickly knotted and 
nooses reeved—and there were many of the re- 
tainers of Roslin prompt to wreak the vengeance 
that was so well deserved. Thus the halters were 
quickly fastened around the necks of the offenders ; 
and by the light of the blazing torches— flaming 
red, lurid, and ominous above that rampart on thie 
escarped rock—the captives were strung up to the 
gibbets. Plainly visible was the awful spectacle to 
the beholders on the acclivitous side of the glen; 
and now ejacalations of horror burst forth from 
their lips. But still they stood riveted to the spot, 
as if with the hideous presentiment that ull was 
not yet over. And they were right! Ten mortal 
minutes passed,— ten minutes which seemed as 
Many ages; and though almost every hand was 
laid upon its sword, yet not a single weapon was 
drawn from its sheath. For what could these be- 
holders do? against whom were they to fight? 
The objects of the vengeance they would have fain 
wreaked, were safe beyond their reach upon the 
wall of an impregnable castle. Ah! and even if 
those hundred Borderers, with the warlike Balveny 
at their head, had dashed forward, the eddying tor- 
rents of the Esk would have barred their way—the 
drawbridge was still raised—and it would have 
been as vain to hope to penetrate into the fortalice 
as if they had gone to dash themselves against the 
escarped rock on which the castle itself stood, with 
the idea of scaling it. Yes—but more still !—for 
even supposing that they should have found the 
drawbridge lowered and the portcullis raised, and 
that they could have penetrated within the walls ot 
Roslin, what chance would they have stood in 
battling against men already flushed with success, 
and those men led by a warrior of such wondrous 
prowess as Sir Casimir D’Este? Thus were these 
hundred Borderers in every sense powerless to 
avenge their executed comrades; while on the other 
hand a vague and unknown sense of danger was 
stealing upon their own minds, 

The minutes passed-and there they stood, all 
still riveted to the spot, though in that mental state 
which only required the slightest incident—a rust- 
ling amidst the trees, or a straw flitting past—to 
strike them with panic. But now commenced as- 
other scene upon the castle-rampart within their 
view. One by one each corpse was cut down from 
its gibbet, and hurled torward by stalwar; arms 80 
as to clear the jutting masses of the escarped rock ; 
and ene by one vach body was precipitated into 
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the Esk. Every successive splash was heard by | the wood was reached on’ the higher part of the ac. 
those who beheld all this from the wood. One | clivitous side of the glen. At that moment ejacuia- 
after another were the corpses cousigned to the | tions of savage joy burst upon his ears; and he was 
turbid waters, which hurried them onward,—some | seized upon by some half-dozen men who at the 
to sink into the deep holes in the river’s bed —others | same instant were turning the angle of the grove. 
to be dashed a: the crags projecting from the | They were some of his own men,—some of his own 
banks—and others to be borne towards the sea. | Borderers who thus dealt with him, 

Then suddenly the gibbets began to disappear : “ How now, fellows?” exclaimed Balveny, think- 
down they came from the wails—the assemblage | ing that it was an error on their part, and that they 
melted away from that rampart likewise —torch | supposed him to be sume one else: “for whom do 
vanished after torch — and old Roslin, uprearing | youtake me?” ~ 

itself upon its rock, looked as still and calm, with | “For what you aro!” they exclaimed,—“a knave 
its grey hue in the moonlight, as if naught sinister | or a traitor, who has ruined everything !” 

nor appalling had transpired to hurrify or disturb “Fools, stand off!” he cried, at the same time by 


the silence of its night. a desperate effort disengaging himself from their 
But now came the panic for the Borderers in the | grasp. “It was not my fault !” 

wood. “Tt wag!—it was your fault, and the priest's!” 
“'!hey will rush forth from the castle! Sir| they vociferated. “ Knaves and traitors both !” 

Casimir will lead them! MWUur enemies are nume- Balveny’s sword had flashed from its sheath, for 

rous! They swarm where we thought them a/| he saw that there was a vindictive frenzy and a 

handful! Fly for your lives !—fly !” fierce rage in the looks of those men. 


Such were the cries that burst forth from the lips “Qur brethren have been murdered before our 
of the terror-sticken men; so that as if with onc | eyes!” cried one, dealing a tremendous blow at his 
accord, they turned and fled. It was a wild rush, | Captain. 
as if a herd of frightened deer were dashing ‘““My father was amongst them!” exclaimed a 
through the wood. Balveny and the priest were | second. 
now completely alone in the shade of the knot of “My brother likewise!” ejaculated a third. 
trees ; and they stood gazing upon each other in “My only son!” yelled @ tourth. 
profound silence for upwards of a minute. ‘There The other two gave vent to exclamations to the 
was something terribly sinister and threatening in | effect that they had lost their bosom-triends: and 
Balveny’s look, which struck a new and different | every fierce cry was accompanied by a still fiercer 
terror to the heart of Father Julius; so that the | blow. 
priest was fascinated as if by a reptile-gaze, und he ““Madmen!” vehemently ejaculated Magnus Bal- 
could not run in the wake of ali tne rest who had | veny, as with a lion’s courage he defended himself : 
fled. “it was not my fault! Ye are traitors to your lord 

* You do not-you do not blame me, good Mag- | the Earl !—ingrates to me, your Captain !” 
nus,” he at length said, in tremulous accents, “iur| “Down with him! smite him! crush him!” were 
this sad, sad failure ?” the savage adjurations addressed from one to an- 

“ Blame you ?” ejaculated Balveny ; and his looks | other; and blow upon blow rained furiously on Bal- 
grew more sinister. ‘“ Blame you?” he repeated. | veny. i 
“Oh! by all the saints, you are either the veriest | The conflict was fierce, but necessarily brief: for 
traitor or the most stark staring ivol that ever | he was hemmed in by his inturiate assailants. His 
caused the massacre of a number of brave men ! | sword snapped in twain—his helmet was knocked off: 
But by heaven! the talisman of safety shall be | he was now at their mercy. Sinking upon his knees, 
mine!” that mercy did the wretched man implore—but all 

Thus speaking, Magnus Balveny sprang upon | in vain. 
the priest like a tiger darting upon its prey, and| ‘Serve him as the victims of his folly or his 
harled him to the ground. ‘The cry that was burst- | knavery have been served!” ejaculated the oldest of 
ing from the lips of the wretched monk, was stifled | his assailants. 
by the fingers of Balveny us they grasped his throat | The proposition was at once comprehended by the 
with the throttling eflect of un iron vice. cae te rest, in all its terrible significancy. They seized 
thrust his other hand within the tolds of the priest’s | upon Bualveny: desperately did he struggle—but it 
garb: he clutched the slip of parchment, and with | was useless. They bound his arms behind him— 
an ejaculation of triumph he drew it forth. they passed a cord abont his neck; his cries were 

“Chere! ’tis mine!” exclaimed Balveny ; “and | suddenly stifled—inexorable were they—and they 
whatever power it may have to do good, shall be | hung him to the bough of atree. 
used for my noble master and myself! Shift you on Then away they sped, tirmly believing that they 
your own account, Sir Monk !” had executed a righteous punishment on one who by 

Balveny had sprung up to his feet from off the | his treachery or his ignorance had proved the cause 
promt form of Father Julius, who now raised | of direst calamities. 

imself slowly and painfully, saying in an imploring 
tone, “ Leave me not here, to tall into the hands : —— 








the Roslin enemies !” he Soke 
“Fool!” erted Balveny, with a mocking laugh : CHAPPER XXXV. 


“ you have legs torun with! Shitt tor yourself, I 
say, as I shall do !” 

With these words the Captain of the Borderers 
dashed away from the spot, and plunged into the 
wood, through the mazes of which he hurried at the 
utmost of his speed, in a strange unnatural state of 
miud,—enraged and horrified at the catastrophe 
which had attended the enterprise, but chuckling at 
the thought, of having obtained possession of the 
ship of parchment which he had by this time secured 
about his person. 

Onwarti sped Balveny; and soon the outskirt of 


TIE ENGLISH KNIGIHT. 


Ir were useless to dwell upon the excitement pro- 
duced in all the immediate neighbourhood of Roslin 
Yastle by the attempt on the part of the Douglas 
Borderera to surprise that fortalice; but we may 
observe that this amount of sensation was sustained 
in proportion as the details of the whole atfair 
transpired, and when it became known how sigually 
the lawless servitors of the Black Karl had been 
baffled and puriished, IJntinite praise was bestowed 
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upon Margaret for her presence of mind in having , which the Scottish Sovereign was to experience at 
‘ taken the measures requisite for the protection of | Roslin. 

the castle so soon as she had become aware of the It was on the fifth day after the adventure with 
fact that the armoury was peopled with living | the Borderers that the arrival of the Monarch was 
beings concealed in the iron panoplies: her cou- | expected; and his letter had further intimated that 
rage rendered her an object of admiration on the | “it would be somewhere about the hour of eleven 
part of the male sex and of wonder on that of the | in the forenoon he should have the pleasure of 
female; and, in a word, she was looked upon as a | grasping the hand of his righ@ trusty and well be- 
perfect heroine by every one whose ears the narra- vet the Earl of Caithness,” Most auspiciously 
tive reached. oung Seton was sent off with ' did the sun appear to dawn on this particular day : 
letters to Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan at Hermitage | unclouded was the azure sky; and all nature in 
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Castle, Oras him of all that had just occurred 
at Roslin, but likewise conveying the assurance 
that there was no need on this account for him to 
quit his own domain with the idea that his assist- 
ance might be required elsewhere, inasmuch as in 
this last phase of the feudal strife which was now 





that summer season seemed to wear an aapect as 
replete with countless smiles as the hoyom ot a lake 
when it ‘reflects the glancing sunbeams in its 
myriad ripples. Shortly after the morning repast 
was disposed of, a small party rode forth from 
Roslin Castle. This little cavalcade comprised the 


waging against the Roslin family, the Black | Earl of Caithness, Sir Casimir D'Este, the Lady 
Douglas was again compelled to behold the signal | Albertina, and Murgaret,—attended by some half- 


discomitture of his vile treacherous projects. 

A report of the entire transaction was drawn up 
and forwarded to the King at Holyrood Abbcy ; 
and an immediate reply was vouchsafed by David 





dozen squires and pages, amongst whom was the 
Teutonic Knight’s faithful follower Jassent. The 
Earl of Caithness was attired in a courtly costume 
of the most sumptuous description: Sir Casimir 


to the Earl of Caithness, to the effect that his Ma- : was likewise apparelled in a style befitting the oc- 
jesty would pay an early visit to Roslin to learn | casion: Albertina looked surpassingly interesting 


the amplest details of this new offence on the part 
of the Douglas, so that he might take cognizance 
thereof at the same time when that nobleman 
should appear before the throne of Royalty to an- 
swer whatsoever charges might be laid against him 
by the Lady Elvira Ramsay. But we must remark 
that this letter which the King so promptly ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Caithness, announcing a 








and exquisitely lovely in the rich but elegant and 
tasteful riding-dress which set off the perfect sym- 
metry of her sien ler shape: but there was some- 
thing truly grand and «mposing, and even queenly, 
in the aspect of Margaret, whose raiment was of 
the simplest and most unpretending character, and 
who theretore had evidently considered that the 
glory of her own beauty was a sufficient adorn- 


speedy visit to Roslin, intimated the royal pleasure | ment. The attendant pages were all apparelled in 
to the effect that this visit should be paid under a | the richest manncr, and their steeds were capari- 
sort of tncognito, so that there was to be no pomp } soned¢with a corresponding costliness. ‘Thus, alto- 
or ceremony in the reception which the Sovereign | gether, the cavalcude, though a small one, seemed 
expected to experience at the castle. That was the | well fitted to honour the expected arrival of the 
royal command; and the Earl of Caithness was | Scottish Monarch. 

bound to hold it in due regard—although he would Having crossed the stone bridge, the little party 
fain have made such arrangemants as should enable ; pursued their way up one of the ascending paths 
him to display the splendour, wealth, and in- | of the glen; and in a few minutes they reached 
fluence of the great Scottish Peer when entertain- | the high ground which lay beyond. They rode 
ing the Monarch. Indeed, although there was no | leisurely ‘orward for about half-an-hour, antil at 
gathering of the tenants and vassals of Roslin on | some little distance another party of horsemcn was 
the occasion—no assembling of a number of guests ! descried, and the Earl of Caithness at once ex- 
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to share in the honour conferred by the expected : claimed, “Ah, there is the King! His Highness 
visit of R :yalty—yet in every other sense were pre- 
podatapera made for the amplest development of the 
ospitalities of Roslin. All luxuries that gold 
could purchase were procured for the banqueting- 
table; and the costliest stuffs—satin, velvet, and 
brocade—were obtained from Edinburgh to embel- 
lish the apartments which King David was to oc- 
cupy daring his sojourn at the castle. 
argaret comprehended full well that the alleged 
object of the royal visit—namely, the investigation 
of all the details of the recent adventure with the 
Borderera—was but a pretext for the fulfilment of 
the promise he had made her in a recent billet. 
She was now supremely happy: she regarded 
David’s conduct as a signal proof of his love, his 
hononar, and his good faith: she thought within 
herself that the time could not by any possibility 
be far distant when he would openly acknowledge 
her as his Queen; and she even went to the extent 
of determining that on this occasion they should 
not separate without coming to some positive under- 
standing on the point. Under the pretence of 
saving her friend Albertina as inuch trouble as 
possible,—for the young lady’s nerves were much 
shaken by the excitement of recent occurrences,— 
Margaret superintended all the decorations and 
embellishments of the state-apartments; so that 
the Earl of Caithness enthusiastically applauded 
her zeal in assisting to give effect to the reception 


| has anticipated by a full hour the moment when 


according to the royal missive his presence might 
be expected !” 

“Yet methinks it is not the King.” interjected Sir 
Casimir D'Este: “for he who rides in advance of the 
rest, assuredly has not the stature of your mo- 
narch.” 

“No,” said Margaret; “it is not the King. Be- 
sides, this little cavalcade is not approaching by the 
route which his Highness would take in coming from 
Edinburgh.” 

“True!” cried the Earl of Caithness: “it would 
rather appear as if these travellers whom we behold, 
had come from a southern direction. At all events 
they are assuredly making tor Roslin. Let us there- 
fore in all due courtesy advance and sce what their 
object or business may be.” 

The little party which had thus heen descried, 
consisted of five individuals: one, riding a little way 
in advance, was evidently the principal personage— 
the other four being his attendants. Two of these 
had the air of youthtul pages, and they rode to- 
gether at an interval of some dozen paces behind 
their master. The remaining two, who brought up 
the rear, were elderly men—their ages excecding 
fifty: they were well armed—they were mounted on 
powerful steeds—and each led a sumpter-horse hear- 
ing one of those small compact muil-tranks, or 
portmanteaus, which were used in those ‘times for 
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the conveyance of the wardrobes of travellers in 
easy circumstances. 

Bat let us be a little more explicit in our descrip- 
tion oi the party whom we are just introducing upon 
the scene. Nothing could exceed the interesting 
appearance of the personage who rode in advance, 
and who was evidently of gentle birth—while his 
' golden spurs denoted him to be at least of knightly 
rank, though his manner, bearing, apparel, and en- 
tire aspect would have warranted the idea that he 
was even of far higher distinction. When seen from 
a little distance, he appeared to be but a mere strip- 
ling of some seventeen or eighteen, from the total 
absence of moustache, whisker, or beard: but ona 
nearer view this almost feminine juvenility of coun- 
tenance was lost and absorbed in the devejopment 
of more masculine indications. In other words, the 
chin, the lower part of the cheeks, and the upper 
lip showed the bluish tint of a beard that was in- 
deed naturally strong, but which was shaven quite 
close, and even with a precision so exceedingly nice 
and fastidious that the whole of the lower part of 
that countenance appeared perfectly smooth to the 
view. That bluish tint, as it ascended up the 
checks, was absorbed in the healthful hues of the 
general complexion, where the embrowning influence 
of the summer’s sun mingled with the mantling or 
the rich red blood through the skin. The features 
were of a somewhat strong aquiline prominency, 
but finely chiselled, and presenting a remarkab 
handsome profile. The lips were full, well- shaped. 
and of a vivid red; and whew smiling—as they habi- 
tually did—they revealed two rows of teeth as white 
as ivory. The whole expression of that countenance 
was a mingling of joyousness and intelligence, as if 
the natural happiness of the heart were sustained 
and re-acted upon by the acquired resources of the 
mind. There seemed to be a remarkable candour 
in the large full blac eyes; and this air of irankness 
was perhaps enhanced by the height of the torehead, 
which was as smooth as if neither care nor indispo- 
sition had ever made an attempt to trace a line upon 
that brow nor ruffle its surface. The dark brown 
hair clustered in natural curls about the well-shaped 
head, the masculine beauty of which was set off by 
a velvet cap surmounted by a single crimson feather. 
We have said that when seen ata little distance, 
the stranger looked like a stripling of eighteen; but 
on a nearer view the impression produced was that 
of four or five and twenty,—until that velvet cap 
was gracefully raised in salutation, and then the 
glossy richness of the clustering brown hair gave 
back the aspect of juvenility to the whole counte- 
nance; so that indeed it became a difficult matter to 
copjecture what might be precisely the age of the 
personage whom we are describing. 

He was not above the medium stature - or to be 
still more precise and particular, his height was about 
five feet eight inches. His form was slender, with- 
out leanness; and as he sat upon his steed, his shape 
seemed of a lithe and willowy elasticity. His cos- 
tume was elegant but manly, and becoming the 
Rightly rank which his golden spurs indicated. A 
hau or surcoat composed of small steel rings— 
better known as chain-armour—fitted his body with 
a sufficient degree ot tightness to develope the per- 
fect s etry of that shape, and yet with a suffi- 
cient degree of ease to permit that form the enjoy- 
ment of an elastic freedom. So light and flexible 
was this surcoat that it seemed to be a mere web of 
steel upon the person of its wearer: but the eye of 
@ connoisseur could not fail speedily to discern that 
the most exquisite artistic skill had been brought to 
bear upon t iece of workmanship to render it 
proms and thet in every respect it was one of the 

nest specimens of an English armourer’s handicraft. 
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For at that period the English far transcended the 
Scotch in the manufacture of martial panoplies and 
accoutrements ;-and such a beautiful sample of steel 
network as the hauberk which the stranger wore 
never was made north of the Clyde. 

And that he was an Englishman there were other 
indications—such for instance as the predominance 
of the red and blue colours in his scarf, in the trap- 
pings of his steetl, and also in the costume of his de- 
pendants. But reverting especially to himself, we 
should add that all the remainder of his apparel was 
rich and elegant; while his mien had a gay rollick- 
ing joyousness blending with the consciousness of 
rank and position, perhaps too of good looks,—a 
certain dignity and pride, mingling with all the fresh- 
ness of a young man’s candour and affability,—in 
short, meh if not everything tu interest and please 
all persons with whom he might come in contact. 
He bestrode a bright bay steed, which by its un- 
paralleled beauty in all points seemed admirably well 
fitted to carry such a fider; and if on the one hand 
the animal appeared proud of the burden that it 
bore, on the other hand its master seemed by the 
mingled elegance, gracefalness, and firmness of his 
seat to deserve the character of an accomplished 
equestrian. 

Having said thus much of the principal personage 
of the little party, it remains for us to speak a few 
words in reference to the followers. We have al- 
ready stated that two young pages rode in imme- 
diate attendance upon him, and that st a short dis- 
tance two elderly lacqueys, who also served as an 
armed escort, had charge of the sumpter-horses. 
‘The pages seemed to be mere boys, of fourteen or 
fiteen years of age: they were both remarkably 
good-looking, though with somewhat pale and deli- 
cate countenances, producing the impression that 
their service was rather too arduous, and that in 
following their master they had to travel further 
and faster than was altogether consisient with the 
physical capabilities of their stripling years. How- 
ever, as interesting a pair of pages were they as 
ever attended upon a still more interesting master ; 
and if their countenances were somewhat pale and 
delicate, their looks were nevertheless joyous—the 
sunny light of happiness shone in their eyes—and 
as they conversed in undertones together, a peal of 
merry laughter frequently rang forth, and often so 
unrestrained in its silvery merriment as to reach 
the ear of their master, and cause him to glance 
round with a look that was slightly deprecating, 
but by no means angry. Ags for the two oy 
lacqueys, we have already said pretty nearly enough 
concerning them ; and we need only add that their 
looks were deinure, but expressive of discretion 
and fidelity: they rode on for the most part in 
silence, each leading the sumpter-horse laden with 
the mail-trunk or portmanteau, 

We have now fully described the little party 
which was advancing in the direction of Roslin, and 
towards which the cavalcade of the Earl of Cuith- 
ness was drawing near. When but a nervow inter- 
val remained betwixt the two parties, the .nterest- 
ing stranger lifted his cap in graceful salutation, 
and said in a voice that was most pleasing and 
harmonious in its full rich tones, “ As a meet pre- 
liminary to the question I am about to put, permit 
me to announce myself as Sir Louis Cariyon; and 
though without presumption I may add that my 
name is not indifferent y known in my own native 
England, yet on the other hand I have not the 
vanity to suppose for a single instant that it en- 
joys any repute on this side of the Cheviot Hills.” 

It was with an air of ming dignity and frank- 
ness—a youthful off-handedness blending with the 
perfect ease and self-possession of one who had seen 
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the world—thst Sir Louis Carlyon made this We must explain the nature of the contents of 


speech. 

“It is not the repute of every good and worthy 
name that travels far,” said the Earl of Caithness, 
with a courteous smile; “and your distinguished 
appearance, Sir Knight, is sufficient to convince us 
that you are all you represent yourself.” 

“ And Jif not,” resumed Sir Louis Carlyon, “I 
have those credentials about me which will doubt- 
less prove a passport to the attainment of my ob- 
jects. Where be these despatches ? Ah, here !"— 
and unfastening the lid of a little leathern box, four 
inches wide and aboat half a foot in length, which 
hung at his saddle-bow, he drew forth a small 
packet of papers, 

A slight asc Ht sneer for a moment flitted 
over the lips of Sir Casimir D'Este, as his eye 
glancing into that little lenthern case, caught a 

limpse of several phials of perfume and small 
ivory-boxes, the fashion of which indicated that 
they contained unguents for the hair or some kind 
of cosmetics. But that supercilious expression al- 
mest immediately vanished from the features of the 
Teutonic Knight, as he thought within himself, “He 
is a frank, out-spoken, chivalrous-lookimg young 
man——aye, and of a veritable manly appearance 
likewise, now that I behold him wearer !—so that I 
must not set him down as the mere scented cox- 


‘6omb or perfumed dandy, simply because I catch 


sight of oils and unguents in his possession.” 

Meanwhile Sir Louis Carlyon—either uncon- 
scious that the contents of his little leathern box 
had been discerned, or perhaps utterly indifferent 
whether they were or not—was looking in a calm 
leisurely way over his papers, just as if he phiniself 
had plenty of time to spare and therefvre thought 
arpa no one else could have any reason to be hur- 
ried. 

“ No—this is not the missive,” he said, musing 
audibly : “it is my letter of credit on one Archie 
McDougal of the Cannongate in Edinburgh — 
doubtless a good man and sulvable ? This should 
b: it? No! tis a list of the various sites and spots 
which I purpose visiting-——” 

‘“ For what document, Sir Knight,” inquired the 
a of Caithness, “‘ may it be that you are seek- 
ing ?? 

“ Ah, behold it!” ejaculated Sir Louis Carlyon. 
“ Mark the superscription! ’Tis from the Right 
Honourabe the Karl of Morton, to his equally 
Right Honourable triend and kinsman the Ear) of 
Wuithness. And now that I have given you some 
proof of my good faith and gentility, 1 would put 
the question to which I ere now alluded, and in- 
quire if I have not the honour to speak to the Karl 
of Caithness himself ?” 

‘‘ Even so,” responded that nobleman with a 
smile: “and therefore I may at once receive and 
open this letter which you bear from my kinsman 
the Earl of Morion. But how came you, Sir Knight, 
to form the conjecture that you were speaking to the 
Karl of Caithness ?” 

‘¢In good sooth, my lord,” answered Sir Louis 
with that tone and manner of his which were alike 
so frank and so replete with an exquisite polish, 
‘“‘it needed not any special exercise of the ingenuity 
to conjecture that a distinguished-looking person- 
age, riding with a fitting cortege in the neighbour- 
hood of Roslin, might very well be Roslin’s lord 
himself———the more so as your noble kinsman the 
Earl of Morton, with whom I recently parted at 
merry Carlisle, gave me certain particulars——” 

“Enough, Sir Knight! I comprehend!” inter- 
rupted the Earl of Caithness, who by this time had 
opened®and was beginning to read the letter from 
the Karl of Morton. 
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this epistle. The Earl of Morton was, as the reader 
has seen, a kinsman of the Earl of Caithness : but he 
was several years younger. He possessed consider- 
able estates ; and he was likewise the owner of the 
Castle of Dalkeith, in the town of the same name, 
and only a few miles distant from Roslin. For some 
years past he had resided altogether in England, in 
consequence (as it was rumoured) of an unfortunate, 
or even degrading and dishonourable marriage which 
he had contracted, but the particulars of which were 
by no means generally known, at least not in Scot- 
land. In former times the Earl of Morton had been 
much devoted to his kinsman, the Earl of Caithness ; 
and the latter, while deploring the unhappy alliance 
which by relative had contracted, was too generous- 
hearted to forget the intimacy and the friendship of 
earlier years. Thus, when Sir Louis Carlyon pre- 
sented the Earl of Morton’s letter, the Earl of Caith- 
ness received it with the urbane courtesy which we 
have noticed. The letter was purely and simply 
one of introduction on behalf of Sir Louis Carlyon. 
It represented that Knight as being desirous to visit 
some of the most memorable spots, scenes, and sites 
in Scotland, and especially to sojourn for a few 
weeks either in Edinburgh or its neighbourhood. 
The Earl of Morton’s letter went on to say that his 
lordship would have cheerfully placed his Castle of 
Dalkeith immediately and at once at Sir Louis 
Carlyon’s disposal, only that he feared it was 
scarcely in a fitting state to receive one who by his 
own wealth and position was accustomed to every 
comfort and luxury. The Earl of Morton therefore 
requested that his beloved and respected kinsman 
the Earl of Caithness would vouchsafe the hospi- 
talities of Roslin Castle to Sir Louis Carlyon, either 
during the English Knight’s sojourn in that neigh- 
bourhood, or else until such time as adequate pre- 
parations could be made at Dalkeith for his recep- 
tion. The letter passed high eulogies upon the 
honourable character, the chivalrous disposition, 
the brilliant intellect, and the polished manners 
of Sir Louis, whom indeed it went so far as to 
hold up as the very model of an accom- 

lished gentleman and gallant knight of the 
Southron clime. In conclusion, the Earl of Morton 

roffered his congratulations on the return of the 

arl of Caithness and his family to Scotland: he 
expressed likewise his regret “ that circamstances, 
to which he then would not more particularly allude, 
prevented him from hastening persvnally to Roslin 
Castle to give verbal utterance to those felicita- 
tions.” 

Having perused this letter, the Earl of Caithness 
proffered his hand to Sir Lonis Carlyon, saying, 
‘** Most welcome, Sir Knight, are you upon my do- 
main, and a welcome guest will you be at Roslin 
for so long a period as it may list your views and 
inclinations to tarry there. Through regard for my 
kinsman’s recommendation, and thruugh friendship 
already experienced for yourself, I say the longer 
such sojourn may last the better.” 

Sir Louis Carlyon expressed due acknowledg- 
ments for the kind welcome which he thus re- 
ceived ; and the Earl of Caithness then proceeded 
to introduce him to the ladies and to Sir Casimir, 
Scarcely was this little matter accomplished, when 
M.rgaret exclaimed, “ Here is the King !”—tor 
carried away by a paroxysm of enthusiasm, she 
forgot at the instant the necessity of maintaming 
a perfect control over her emotions. 

That little transient betrayal of excitement 
passed, however, without attracting any particular 
notice—unless indeed it were on the part of Sir 
Louis Carlyon, who surveyed Margaret attentively 
tor nearly a minute, as she, unconscious of the cir- 
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cumstance, was gazing in the direction whence the 
King and his attendants were now approaching. 

‘s His Majesty,” observed the Earl of Caithness, 
now deeming it necessary to give some little expla- 
nation to the English Knight, “ is about to honour 


99 


my castle with his royal presence—— 


‘© In which case, my lord,” said Carlvon, with the. 


moxt good-tempered frankness, “I may prove an 
interloper or an intruder—I may be one too many ; 
and not for worlds would I suffer your generous 
hospitality to put itself to an inconvenience. Let me 
proceed to Dalkeith. ‘The chambers there may not 
be in excellent order—but it will be a marvel if I 
cannot shift to make myself at my ease——” 

“Not so, Sir Louis!” interrupted the Earl of 
Caithness: “there is ample accommodation at 
Roslin—and you shall not go to Dalkeith.” 

“7 will remain at Roslin therefore,” said the 
English Knight, —“ which for many, many reasons 
will be more agreeable than the sulitude of Dal- 
keith.” 

As he gave utterance to this latter part of the 
sentence, the elegant and accomplished young 
English Knight glanced in a complimentary manner 
tuwards Albertina and Maryaret: but his eyes 
rested lingeringly upon the countenance of the 
latter—and then his regards travelled slowly over 
her entire form, as she sat upon her steed with the 
dignity of an Amazon and embellished with all the 
noble beauty of Diana the Huntress. As his looks 
were re-travelling towards her face, Margaret hap- 
pened to glance upon him: their eyes met for a 
moment—and Margaret was struck hy the peculiar 
expression which shone in the full clear blue orbs 
that were fixed upon her. Her own looks were in- 
stantaneously withdrawn :—another moment, and 
the little incident itself was banished from her 
memory—for the King, attended by a small suite, 
galloped up to the spot. 

David was dressed in a somewhat plain, but 
elegant travelling-costume: there were none of the 
insignia of royalty about him; and he came attended 
by only half-a-dozen followers, none of whom were 
above the rank of court pages and valets. Stephen 
Cochrane was not however amongst them: for this 
worthy was absent at the time upon some special 
service of a delicate and secret nature, and there- 
fore requiring all the talent and skill of an _indi- 
vidual so astute and unprincip'ed as himself. How- 
ever, leaving Master Cochrane to his task, whatever 
it might be—and perhaps thereof the reader will 
hereatter learn —we must revert to the King’s arrival 
at Roslin, tor the purpose of observing that the 
plain, simple, and unostentatious manner in which 
he came fully indicated the seriousness with which 
he had intimated to the Karl of Caithness his desire 
to maintain a species of incognito, or at all events to 
lay aside the d-ynity of the monarch fur the present 
and play the part of any other friendly guest. 

Most gracious and affable was King David in re- 
turning the salutations of the Earl of Caithness — 
most courteously gallant to the Lady Albertina— 
most polite and triendly in his outward bearing 
towards Margaret—most urbane towards Sir Casimir 
D'Este. These salutations having passed, the King 
bent his looks upon Sir Louis Carlyon, and then 
turned them upon the Earl of Caithness, as much 
us to inquire who the distinguished young stranger 
wus, ; 

“This is Sir Louis Carlyon—an English Knight 
of good name and repute,” said the Earl. “He 
comes well introduced and highly recommended to 
me; and with your gracious Majesty’s permission 
he will be my guest at Roslin.” 

“Ask not my permission, my dear Earl,” ex- 
claiined the King, smiling: “you have a right to 
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dispose of your hospitalities as you think fit. Be- 
sides, in the present instance I question if they could 
be more eligibly accorded.” 

The King, who seemed determined to be in a 
good humour with everything and every one, smiled 
most affably and graciously upon Sir Louis Carlyon 
as he thus spoke; and the young English Knight 
acknowledged the salutation with a courtesy which 
though respecttul, was yet associated with a suf- 
ficiency of well-bred self-possession to prove that 
this was not the first time he had found himself in 
the presence of Royalty, and that he therefore was 
not overawed or dazzled by it. 

The three parties— namely, the Ear!’s, the English 
ee Hage and the King’s—-now amalgamated, so to 
speak, and proceeded in a body towards Roslin. 
The King was for courtesy’s sake compelled to ride 
next to the Lady Albertina; and Sir Louis Carlyon 
became the temporary companion of Margaret. At 
first Margaret was slightly pre-occupied; for she 
was thinking within herself how cruel it was that 
she, the Queen, should be compelled to give place 
in that cavalcade to an Earl’s daughter—and that 
instead of having her own husband by her side, she 
was thrown into the companionship of a stranger. 
She howe®er resolved that no length of time should 
now elapse ere she placed herself in a different po- 
sition, and that she would not suffer the King to 
quit Roslin again until he had arrived at some 
positive, specific, and satisfactory decision with 
regard to the time, place, and occasion of her recog- 
nition as Queen of Scotland. 

We said that at first Margaret was pre-occupied 
when she found herself in the society of Sir Louis 
Carlyon: bat he went on conversing with as much 
ease, fluency, and apparent satisfaction to himself 
as if he knew that he had an attentive listener, or 
as if she kept answering his observations. But not 
many minutes elapsed before Margaret began to 
perceive that her companion kept on talking away : 
—by degrees her attention was attracted to what he 
was saying—and presently she grew absolutely ins 
terested, if not absorbed, in the discourse. No—not 
absorbed, because she had too many objects of 
another nature for her thoughts to allow them to 
concentrate upon a comparatively unimportant topic : 
but tn/erested she assuredly was—and no wonder! 
Sir Louis Carlyon’s discourse was full of entertain- 
ment: to many it would have proved absolutely 
fuscinating. He spoke on a variety of subjects—but 
calmly and deliberately — not jumping abruptly 
from one to another, nor displaying any pedantic 
design to show himself versed in more topics than 
one His manner was apparently without any pre- 
tension: indeed it was with an air of the most 
charming simplicity that he sustained the discourse 
withcut absolutely monopolising it. Nothing could 
exceed the well-bred ease as well as the intellectual 
facility with which he passed from topic to topic. 
He spoke of the English court,—rapidly but graphi- 
cally sketching the most eminent personages, male 
or female: then, having casually observed, in con- 
sequence of some remarks presently made by Mar- 
garet, that he had recently visited the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, he gave the most 
exquisite description of the most salient points ot 
that incomparable assemblage of English scenes. !¢ 
was without the slightest affectation as wel] as with- 
out an effort—with a natural fluency, and in the 
most harmonious tones of a voice that was fine and 
rich, though not particularly strong—that Sir Louis 
Carlyon rendered his conversation as instructive as 
it vas interesting, and at times even tascinating— 
while it was a veritable artistic skill with which that 
power of word-painting in respect to personages 
aud scenes was exercised. : 








But on this subject we may perhaps have more to 
say hereafter: suffice 1t tor the present to observe 
that whatever idea Margaret might have at first 
formed of Sir Louis Carlyon when she caught his 
eyes riveted, as she fancied, somewhat audaciously 
upon her countenance, her favourable opinion was 
completely won by the time they reached Roslin 
Castle :—that ie to say, she could not help acknow- 
ledging the young English Knight to be one of the 
most intelligent, elegant-mannered, and entertaining 
cavaliers she had ever in her life encountered. 

Two days after the arrival of King David and Sir 
Louis Carlyon. with their “respective followers, at 
Roslin Castle, Sir Casimir D’Este took his departure 
in order to pay another visit to Melrose Abbey. He 
however promised the Earl of Caithness to return 
to Roslin at the expiration of a week or ten days; 
for te intimated that the affairs which had origin- 
ally brought him to Scotland, were not as yet ap- 
proaching a termination, and that therefore the 
delay left him the leisure to pay these several visits 
and avail himself of hospitalities which were ac- 
corded in so friendly a style. On the other hand 
the Earl of Caithness vowed that he lay under nu- 
merous obligations to the Teutonic Knighg, and that 
the various incidents which had occurred since their 
acquaintance first commenced, had established ties 
between them which were even stronger than mere 
ordinary friendship, and had placed them upon terms 
of a species of fraternal intimacy. Sir Casimir re- 
plied in a suitable manner: and accompanied by the 
kind regards of all at Roslin, the warrior set off for 
Melrose. 

Ten days more elapsed; and now Sir Casimir 
})’Este prepared to redeem his promise and set out 
on his return to Roslin Castle. To this préceeding 
he was the more particularly impelled on account of 
a letter which had just reached him at Melrose 
Abbey, after having heen previously sent to Roslin. 
Tt was from the pen of Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan ; and 
therein the yonng Knight stated that having now 
completed all the arrangements which he had to 
make in respect to his domain of Hermitage, he 
should depart in the course of a day or two ona 
visit to Roslin. Sir Casimir was pleased at the 
prospect of so soon beholding his young relative ; 
and therefore was it that having bid an affectionate 
adieu to his brother the Abbot Benedictus, the Teu- 
tonic Knight set out on his return to Roslin Castle. 

It was between four and five o’clock in the even- 
ing, when Sir Casimir, followed by Jassent, came 
within sight of the towers of Roslin. A few minutes 
afterwards the stalwart warrior became aware that a 
couple of horsemen were riding at a tolerably rapid 
pace at some little distance; and they appeared by 
the direction which they were pursuing, to be making 
for the same destination as himself—namely, Roslin 
Castle. The thought struck Sir Casimir that the 
foremost of the two riders might possibly be Sir 
Fleming Fitz- Allan; and the keen eye of the Knight 
soon discovered that such was the fact. On the 
other side our young hero in his turn recognised his 
excellent friend Sir Casimir; and the meeting soon 
took place. Warm were the greetings which were 
exchanged; and they rode on towards Roslin to- 
gether, Jassentand young Seton following at a short 
distarice For it was the faithful page Malcolm who 
was in attendance upon Sir Fleming, and who had 
been sent back ‘from Roslin to Hermitage with the 
letters conveying an account of the transactions with 
the Borderers. 

The circumstance of Fleming having galloped for- 
ward to meet the Teutcnic Knight, had caused them 
to encounter each other at a spot whence a path led 
inte thesglen at a different point from that which was 
usually taken by those who were going to or from 
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the castle. The winding path in the glen itself was - 
much more precipitous than the usnal route: but as 
it led to the same destination and the Knights were 
not timid horsemen, they hesitated not to pursue 
it. They were proceeding along the outskirt of one 
of the thick woods which fringed that side of the 
glen when on reaching an angle formed by the con- 
figuration of the grove, they suddenly stopped short, 
drawing in the rein: of their steeds—for a ghastly 
spectacle met their view. 

It was the hideous object of a man suspended to 
the bough of a tree! 


° CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE CONVERSATIONS IN THE GLEN. 


ALTi1IOUGTI little more than a fortnight had elapsed 
since the man was suspended there, yet was the 
countenance already much disfigured, for the carrion- 
birds had been pecking at it. It was not therefore 
easy to recognise the features: but the apparel of the 
individual speedily afforded an indication of who he 
was, 

“ This has been a deed of vengeance, no doubt!” 
exclaimed Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan. 

‘‘ Yes—possibly,” answered Sir Casimir D’Este,— 

unless indeed it were the work of brigands: for 
ook vou, Fleming! that helmet gaping with gashes 
—and that broken sword iy 

* True!” cried our hero. ‘But Ah, Sir Casimir! 
look at the plaid of the man’s skirt! ‘Tis the 
Douglas tartan!” 

“And that armour!” exclaimed the Teutonic 
Knight. ‘“ Ah! and that countenance too !—I begin 
to recognise it!” 

“Tis Balveny !” ejaculated Sir Fleming. 

“Yes—’tis Balveny!” exclaimed young Seton, 
who now galloped up to the’spot in company with 
Jassent. “Ishould know my old enemy from amidst 
athousand! Ah, he has met retribution at last !” 

‘A carrion-acorn hanging to an oak-bough!” in- 
terjected Jassent. 

“But this was not done by your orders, Sir Casi- 
mir?” asked Fleming: “you did not take Balveny 
prisoner? At least in the descriptions written to me 
at Hermitage, no such intimation was given——” 

“Nor did any such event occur,” replied Sir Casi- 
mir. ‘“ Balveny was not amongst those who stealthily 
entered the castle, On the contrary, we were posi- 
tively informed by some of the prisoners that he was 
in personal command of the strong force of reserves 
concealed in these woods.” 

‘His death is involved in mystery,” observed 
Fleming: “but at all events it was a righteous retri- 
bution tor his misdeeds, let it have come as it may! 
Still this is by no means a sightly object to hang in 
the shade of a wood; and it Margaret or the Lady 
Albertina. or any of the female dependants in Roslin, 
had chanced to stumble as we have done on the 
ghastly spectacle, the effect might have been seri- 
ous.’ 

“True!” observed the Teutonic Knight. ‘ Jas- 
sent, cut down the corpse and bury it——But no! 
conceal it in yonder thicket until the dusk, when 
you may return and drag it down to the Esk.” 

This hatter mandate was given because at the in- 
stant Sir Casimir D'Este caught a glimpse of per- 
sons, axiongst whom were ladies, walking along a 
path lower down the glen; and Sir Fleming per- 
ceiving them atthe same moment, ejaculated, “ How 
fortunate that thev did not take it into their heads 
to walk this way !” 
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_ The two Knights rode onward, down the declivitous 
path—while Jassent and Seton remained behind to 
cut the corpse from the tree and conceal) it for the 
present in the midst of a neighbouring brake. The 
two squires then rejoined their masters, who by this 
time were close by the spot where the persons whom 
they had seen in the glen were now waiting for them. 
These persons—or rather personages we should say 
—were the King of Scotland, the Ear] of Caithness, 
the Lady Albertina Roslin, Margaret, and Sir Louis 
Carlyon, 

Sir Casimir D’Este and Sir Fleming Fitz Allan 
dismounted from their steeds, and gave them in 
charge to Jassent and Seton. Our young hero— 
having made his obeisance to the King, and pressed 
the hand of the Earl of Caithness to his lips—em- 
braced his sister Margaret, whom he had 2.0t seen 
since he had set off on the expedition which resulted 
in the capture of Hermitage Castle. Margaret's 
heart glowed with joy and her bosom swelled with a 
twofold triumph, as she thought within herself, “I 
am a Queen, and he is Lord of Hermitage! Ah, 
and full soon now shall the day dawn for my acknow- 
ledgment as David’s bride and Scotland’s ruling 
princess !” 

Having embraced his sister with al] the ardour or 
his fraternal fondness, Fleming Fitz-Allan turned 
towards Albertina; and to his lips did he raise her 
hand with as much outward respect as he had ere 
now lifted that of her sire—but glances of significant 
tenderness were rapidly exchanged between them. 
Sir Louis Carlyon was then introduced to Fleming; 
and in the meanwhile the Teutonic Knight had paid 
his respects to the King, and had exchanged kind 
salutations and words with the friends whom he thus 
rejoined at Roslin. 

“What think you of the English Knight, 
Fleming ?” inquired Sir Casimir D'Este, presently 
taking an opportunity to put this question aside to 
our hero. 

‘ Although the atmosphere is perfumed around 
him, as if he had just issued forth from a lady's 
boudoir,” replied Fleming, “ yet do I admire his 
appearance well enough—and I think I shall like 
him. I do not however judge hastily in any way. 
Scill there is a certain air of frankness about the 
Southron Knight which pleases me. True, there is 
a dash of conceit in his demeanour—a savour of 
tastidiousness in his apparel—and an infinitesimal 
accent of self-sufficiency in his tone: but all these 
little foibles are absorbed in the generous candour 
which shines in those blue eyes and sparkles in 
those sunny smiles. Besides, there is something so 
jeyous, so free, and so natural in his merry laugh, 
that it is impossible not to like him for that. buoy- 
ancy of spirits which to my mind is ever an indica- 
tion of the absence of bad thoughts and evil pas- 
sions.” 

“You have delivered me a complete essay, my 
dear Fleming,” said the ‘leutonic Knight, smiling : 
‘‘ but it is nevertheless one to which it is a pleasure 
to listen—for methinks that your estimate is cor- 
rect and trae.” 

At this moment the King called to Sir Casimir 
D’Este to give some little piece of information in 
respect to a point of foreign policy which had 
arisen in discussion between his Majesty and the 
Karl of Caithness. The Teutonic Knight accord- 
ingly joined the Monarch and the nobleman on the 
spot where they had halted; and Margaret now 
suddenly bounded forward, and caught her brother 
Fleming by the arm: for at that instant Sir Louis 
Carlyon was in discourse with Lady Albertina 
Roslin. 

“My dearest, dearest brother,” said Margaret, in 
a voice that was low but musically tremulous with 


joy, while a kindred animation appeared upon 
her superb countenance and a bright illumination 
shone in her large coal-black eyes,—“ my dearest, 
dearest brother! This is the first time that by word 
of mouth I have had an opportunity of felicitatin 
youon the immense successes you have achiev 
andthe grand changes that have taken place in your 
destinies! But why, Fleming—Oh, why did you 
not come in a manner as befits the great feudal lord 
you now are ?—why with only the attendance of a 
single page ? And then too, the dangers you incur 
from the hatred of the vindictive Douglas——” 

“ Look, Margaret!” interrupted Fitz-Allan ; 
“behold the escort which attended me trom Her- 
mitage until within a dozen miles of Roslin, when 
impatient to see you all, I rode on in advance—and 
then I fell in with Sir Casimir.” 

As Fleming thus spoke, he indicated a troop of 
six well-mounted and well-armed warriors, who 
were descending a distant pathway of the glen in 
the direction of the stone bridge. 

“Ah, ’tis well, dear Fleming !” said Margaret: 
“ that is as I could wish! Assume everything that 
becomes your rank—display your wealth— you ex- 
ercise grand seignorial rights -and doubtless, Fle- 
ming, doubtless in a short time the King will con- 
vert your knighthood into a barony, and you shall 
hear resounding through the air the swelling titles 
of ‘ my lord’ and ‘ your lordship !’ ” 

Margaret was hurried onward by her enthusiasm : 
she telt herself at the moment to be a Queen—she 
was thinking as one—and almost speaking as one 
sufficiently to betray something or to excite a sus- 
picion in her brother’s mind. He gazed upon her 
with increasing astonishment: he fancied that she 
was carfied away by her joy at his own good for- 
tunes ; he believed she was giving rein to a fervid 
imagination—and that, flattered by the friendship 
of the King, and the sort of intimacy upon which 
all the circle at Roslin stood with Scotland’s 
Monarch, she supposed that there was now suffi- 
cient interest to demand and to obtain any favour 
at the hands of Royalty. But at that instant an 
almost maddening recollection flashed to his mind ; 
and clutching his sister forcibly by the wrist, he 
murmured in an altered and hoarse voice, * You 
forget, Margaret, that we stand upon a mine which 
may at any moment explode! We have enemies 
as active as they are bitter—as shrewd and vigi- 
lant as they are remorseless and implacable ; and 
if it were only breathed on the gentlest zephyr that 
we bear the proscribed and branded name of Logie, 
all these smiles of fortune would turn into the 
darkest frowns—castles, estates, and domains would 
be ee away—and while I should exchange the 
proud halls of Hermitage for a dungeon, you, my 
poor Margaret—you, my sweet sister, would be torn 
from the saloons of Roslin to languish likewise in a 
prison-cell !” 

Indescribable was the calmness with which Mar- 
garet listened to this troubled and agitated speech ; 
for she was proudly conscious of the power of being 
enabled to say to her brother that all these fears 
were vain and that from the royal lips a favourable 
pledge had already gone forth. But the moment 
for such a revelation had not yet come; and on this 
topic she dared not for the present speak. Fleming, 
as he regarded her, thought that she deeply felt all 
he said, and that it was despair which rendered her 
thus mute, thus calm—despair mingling with con- 
sternation, and both characterized by a blank im- 
perturbability. 

“‘ Fleming,” she said, suddenly breaking silence, 
and raising her large luminous dark eyes towards 
him, “do not speak thus ominously! Haye you 
not in your soul the presentiment that all will thrive 
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with you—that success and prosperity will attend 
on all your proceedings——” 

yes, Margaret!” exelaimed the young 
Knight ; “such is indeed the general tone of my 
feelings—such the tenour of my thoughts and hopes! 
But still there are moments when terror smites 
me and brings as it were a dark cloud down to over- 
shadow me!” 

“This must not be, Fleming,” said Margaret; 
“this must not be! Rise high above that cloud of 
gloom and doubt !—soar boldly upon eagle’s wings 
iuto the smiling heaven of the present, and it will 
continue to smile upon you for the future! Flem- 
ing,” she continued, in a slower and somewhat more 
serious tone, “ our’s are no ordinary destinies — and 
we ought not to be surprised at anything which 
takes place to elevate us—to shower honours upon 
our heads—to surround us with wealth—and, iu a 
word, to crown us with prosperity! If but a few 
weeks back any one had told you, Fleming, that you 
might go boldly forward and denand of the Earl of 
Caithness the hand of his daughter in marriage, you 
would have shaken your head mournfully—you 
would have asked what hope there was for the poor 
obscure Knight, bearing a fictitious name and de- 
pendent on that Earl for the very bread he ate? 
But now, Fleming, how different is it! Are you 
not the owner of noble domains on the banks of the 
Liddel—have not your heroic deeds rendered you 
the pride of Scottish chivalry —are you not free to 
range the vast forests of Eskdale—are you not Lord 
of Hermitage——” 

‘“* Margaret, Margaret !” said the young Knight, 
smitten with a sort of awe and wonder as his me- 
mory instantancously suggested a comparison be- 
tween the words which his sister was speaking and 
that mystical chant which he had heard in the 
vaults of Ruslin Castle. “Is it at random that you 
are thus speaking? or must I believe there are 
point and purpose in your allusions ?” 

“Yes, dearest brother,” responded Margaret, 
leaning upon his arm and looking with enthusiastic 
admiration up into his countenance, “ there are 
both point and purpose in the words that I was 
speaking. Listen, Fleming! Some little while 
ago Thad adream. A beauteons vision appeared 
to me—a heavenly apparition i 

“A vision, Margaret ?”—and the young Knight 
quivered all over with suspense. 

“Yes, Fleming—a vision,” she continued, as if 
not perceiving the extent of his emotion: “ it was a 
beauteous female fourm, clothed in white drapery— 
her head covered with a snowy veil. And me- 
thought that you likewise stood before me——” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the youth, almost breathless 
with suspense. “Proceed, Margaret—proceed !” 

“ Yes, dearest brother—such was my vision,” she 
continued ; “and then methought that the beau- 
teous female apparition, apostrophising yourself—or 
rather, I should say, your image which was con- 
jured up—addressed you in a poetic chant that 
was sweetly solemn.” 

“Good heavens, Margaret! is this possible ?” 
murmured Fleming. “And you dreamt all this ?” 

“ Or else, my dear brother, how could I tell it to 
you?” she asked, with a sweet smile, which for a 
moment was almost playful: but instantaneously 
becoming serious again, she said, ‘If it were not a 
mere dream, Fleming, I would repeat the lines—for 
they are indelibly impressed upon my memory. But 
you would only smile incredulously—you would say 
that I am silly and superstitious——" 

“No !—by all the Saints, no!” exclaimed our 
young hero: “I will not deal thus lightly with the 
subject?! Repeat me the chant, Margaret !—re- 
peat it, I beseech you!” 
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His beautifal sister remained silent for.a few mo- 
ments, as if she were assuring herself that memory 
served her faithfully in reference to the prophetic 
chant: and then she began to repeat those very 
verses which had before been wafted in sweet so- 
lemn harmony to the ears of the astonished and 
awe-inspired listener. 
“Knight of St. Michael's cross of gold, 
Knight of St. Andrew s Order bold, 
Beneath whoxe spear in tournay rolled 
The Paladin of France!— 
Hero, without ancestral name! 
Despite a heritage of shame, 
Dost thou create thine own fair fame 
With falchion and with lance! 


“Young warrior! who in grand crreer 
So bravely bore the quivering spear, 
Aud met with heart that knew not fear 

The Douglas in his rage ! 
Be thou the «hie? on Liddel’s aide, 
Or: Teviot’s chivalry the pride, 
Ranger of Eskdale s forests wide, 
And Lord of Hermitage ! 


‘* Asxert thy right and brook not wrong, 

Be ever in thy purpose strong, 

And swerve not as thou speed’st along 
In this career ot thine ;— 

Then brighter y-t, O youth! shall be 

The day-star of thy destiny ; 

And Koslin’s virgin-rose for thee 
Shall with thy laurels twine [’’ 

When Margaret had ceased, a deep silence 
reigned between the brother and sister for upwards 
ofa minute; and then Fleming, slowly turning his 
eyes upon Margaret’s countenance, said in a voice 
that was half-solemn, half-joyous, ‘“ ‘There is some- 
thing of superstitious truthfulness in all this, my 
beloved sister, which can neither be rejected nor 
disbelieved ! Yes !—for there are certain reasons 
——But no matter! Suffice it, Margaret, for you 
to learn that I do regard that chant with all the 
faith and hope and reverence due unto prophecy it- 
self! lenceforth, Margaret, so fur as its fulfilment 
depends upon myself, there shall be no want ot 
energy, firmness, and resolution towards the accom- 
plishment of my destinies !” 

“Well and bravely spoken, Fleming !” replied 
Margaret. “And now go and join Albertina. [ 
will draw Sir Louis Carlyon aside from her com- 
pany ;—the King, the Karl, and Sir Casimir are at 
some. distance in the rear;—you may enjoy unre- 
pase some sweet discourse with her whom you 
ove,” 

{he brother and sister accordingly retraced their 
steps for a short interval, and thus rejoined Alber- 
tina and the English Knight. 

“Sir Louis,” said Margaret, smiling affably, 

‘you have not forgotten your promise to give me a 
description of that tournament at Oxford, wherein, 
as you modestly admit, you bore a certain part, 
but in which I feel convinced that you nobly sig- 
nalized yourself.” 
_ “Itmy poor descriptions will for a moment afford 
pleasure to the beauteous Mistress Margaret,” re- 
plied the English Knight, with a most courteous in- 
clination of the head that was so gracefully poised 
upon the slender symmetrical form, “I place myself 
entirely at her service.” 

“Let us walk this way, Sir Knight,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘We will leave my brother and the Lady 
Albertina together; for while you narrate the his- 
tory of the tournament at Oxford, Fleming will de- 
scribe to his own companion the sterner circum- 
stances of the part which he bore in the storming 
of Hermitage.” 

' “ And what, beauteous lady,” said Sir Louis Car- 
lyon, as he slowly passed away with Margaret be- 
yond ear-shot of the two lovers whom she had pur- 
posely thrown together, — “and what, beauteous 

ady, if instead of reciting deeds of tilt and tour- 
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ney, conflict and arms, I were to crave your atten- 
tion to a softer and more tender tale ?” 

“In that case, Sir Louis,” interrupted Margaret, 
affecting to treat the topic gaily, as if it were mere 
complimentary language on his part, “I should de- 
clare the infinite preference which I entertain for 
the more thrilling narrative of deeds of chivalrous 
emprise.” 

* And if, beauteous Margaret,” rejoined the Eng- 
lish Knight, with a bland and exquisite self-posses- 
sion, “‘{ were discourteous enough to persist for 
the nonce in gaa bad own topic ?” 

“Tt were most unlike a gallant knight for you to 
do ” Sir Louis,” said Marjaret somewhat seri- 
ously. 

“ft were most unlike a fair lady for you to refuse 
to listen to such a tale,” responded the Engtishman : 
and now it struck Margaret that there was a cer- 
tain self-sufficiency, assuredly conceited and almost 
flippant, in his tone. 

“In good sooth, Sir Knight,” she exclaimed, with 
an air of the loftiest dignity—for it was one of the 
moments in which she remembered that she was a 
queen,—“ you seem resolved to push this jest to 
an extreme which is scarcely warranted by the 
brevity of our acquaintance. Remember, Sir 
Louis 

“I remember full well, beauteous Margaret,” in- 
terrupted the English Kn'ght, “that I have only 
known you for a ee days: but yet I love you as 
if I had known you for as many years.” 

This was said quietly, and without the slightest 
demonstration of the enthusiasm of that passion 
which the words themselves seemed, or at least 
affected, to convey. Margaret bent a look of 
mingled anger aud astonishment upon Sir Louis; 
and she now for the first time observed something 
in the expression of his countenance which made 
“9 start as if a strange idea had suddenly smitten 

er. 

“Yes, believe me, my dear Margaret,” he con- 
tinued, with an increasing familiarity, “I not only 
love you, but I swear that you shall love me in re- 
turn ! 

She looked at him fixedly in the face: she then 
muttered to herself, “ No—ridiculous ! impossible !” 
—and then again arming herself with the most 
dignified hauteur, she said, “Sir Louis Carlyon, 
you are insulting me with the most unpardonable 
grossness.” 

“Believe me, beauteous Margaret,” he said, 
throwing the most exquisite courtesy into his tones 
and the most brilliant polish over his manner, “ it 
is ee that I could act with grossness. I tell 
you, Margaret, that I love yon—I have sworn that 
you shall love me in return——Oh, believe me, I 
am serious !’—and yet there appeared to be a play- 
ful irony in his tone, a good-natured mischievous 
mirthfulness dancing in the depths of his large blue 
eyes, and a smile of arch meaning playing upon his 
admirably shaped mouth. 

Again did Margaret fix her eyes earnestly upon 
his countenance :—then she averted them in bewil- 
ment, and remuined silent. 

“Yes,” he continued, in the same tone of half- 
seriousness, huli-levity, “I love you, dear Mar- 
garet—and you shall love me in return! I will cast 
a spell upon you, so that even if you love another,” 
—and here he chuckled musically as well as with u 
sort of mischievous siyuificancy for a moment— 
“ your love shall still be given unto me. Oh, you 
know not my power!—and it is a power, dearest 
Margaret, all the more dangerous because it is 
wielded under circumstances of mystery !” 

“Who are you?” demanded Murgaret, suddenly 
stopping in the midst of the shudy path which they 
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were slowly pursuing; and now she fixed her largé 

black eyes more searchingly, more suet pe 

more penetratingly than before on the marvellously 
handsume cuuntenance of that elegant and inte- 
resting young Englishinan. 

_ Who am I,” he said, with a low ironical but 
ood-natured laugh: “who should I be but Sir 
ouis Carlyon, Kuight of the Order of St. George 

—owner of heaven only knows how many hides of 

land, and possessur of { remember not how many 

marks a year! Do you like the description, swect 

Margaret ?—or do you take me for a bandit in dis- 

guise? Ah! that would be indeed exquisite !”— 

and the young Knight laughed merrily, thus dis- 
playing the two rows ot beautiful ivory teeth, pure, 
faultless, and unblemished. 

Marguret continued to regard the mysterious in- 
dividual in silence : some idea was evidently agitat- 
ing vaguely in her mind—but again she suddenly 
seemed tu repel it; for she muttered to herself, 
“No! the thought is absurd! It is impossible!” 

“1 have told you who I am,” resumed Sir Louis 
Carlyon, with a tone and manner that might be 
taken for good-tempered bantering; “and next I 
may tell vou what [ will do. I repeat, dear Mar- 
garet, that [ will throw my spells upon you—you 
shall learn to love me—a single word spoken in 
your ear will have the magical effect of a ta.isman 
—you shall throw yourself into my arms —— aye, , 
and what is more, you shall consent to flee with 
me !” 

_Again was Margaret earnestly scrutinizing the 
countenance of the young English Knight : — 
gradually did the animation of intelligence spread 
over her own features, as if the idea which had 
previouSly been hovering vaguely in her brain, was 
now growing clear, lucid, and distinct:—yet once 
more did she become altogether serious, haughty, 
and mistrustful, as if a cloud had suddenly en- 
veloped her; and she said with even the sternness 
of command, “A truce to this child’s play! Tell 
me who you are? and tell me what you mean?” 

A smile of liveliest gaiety played upon the Eng- 
lish Knight’s red lips, and au arch look of good- 
cainpered mischief beamed in his full blue eyes as 
he bent forward and whispered something in Mar- 
garet’s car. 

“Ah!” she ejaculated, in a tone vibrating with 
joy. “Is it indeed so?”—and she threw herself 
into the arms of Sir Louis Carlyon. 

“I told you how it would be, dear Margaret,” he 
said, as he kissed her upon both cheeks. “TI love 
you—I loved you from the first moment I beheld 
you——and you must love me in return!” 

“ Yes—TI will love you,” replied Margaret, as she 
disengaged herself from the young Knight's arms. 

At the same instant an ejaculation burst from the 
lips of both; for at a little distance along the 
shaded pathway—transfixed in astonishment to the 
spot, but with the hue of anger rapidly mounting 
upon his cheeks—stood the Karl of Caithness, a 
spectator of the scene ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FLIGHT. 


Tue King, the Earl of Caithness, and Sir Casimir 
D'Este had been walking together, discussing poli- 
tical matters, while Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan and Al- 
bertina roamed in one direction, and Margaret with 
Sir Louis Carlyon strayed in another. Presently the 
Kinz began to question Sir Casimir in refer.nce to 
the character und dispositiuun of Prince dv Sulzs, 
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Grand Master of the Teutonic Order; and as the 
Earl of Caithness had on several former occasions 
conversed with Sir Casimir on precisely the seme 
topic, he did not think it worth while to tarry for 
the purpose of hearing it descanted upon again. 
His lordship therefore Fett the King and the Teu- 
tonic Knight together, while he rambled. elsewhere 
to join any others of the party whom he might first 
chance to fall in with. He turned into one of the 
pathways of the glen: he pursued it for some little 
distance—he heard voices speaking, though he could 
not catch what was said—he continu is way, 
until a turning in that path brought him suddenly 
within view of the English Knight and Margaret. 
And behold! Sir Louis Carlyon was straining the 
young lady in his arms and imprinting kisses upon 
her cheeks ! © 

No wonder that the Earl of Caithness was sud- 
denly transfixed to the spot with amazement, or that 
the blood of indignation should begin to mantle 
upon his countenance. It was not that he considered 
it at all unnatural that a handsome g Knight 
and a beautiful lady should fall in love with each 
other: nor was it that he had any matrimonial views 
in store for Margaret: but his anger was excited 
because he was at once struck with the idea that 
there was something indiscreet or indclicate it Mas- 
garet having listened to the love-tale of ore with 
whom she had not ag yet been acquainted « fort- 
night, — who was therefore comparatively a stran- 

to ner. 

Ejaculations had burst from the lips of Sir Louis 
Carlyon and Margaret the instant they caught a 
glimpse tes bere 9 iipyresiany is - aa the 

oun ight in & merry ter, 
hay av: his animated coantenance so that the 
nobleman should not perceive with what levity he 
was treating the incident; and he was lkewlee care- 
ful that the laughter itself should be so sabdued as 
not to reach the Eari’s ear. 

“For heaven’s sake ba serious!” said Margaret, 
almost angrily. “The position is most embarrassing 
—unless indeed you will take it upon yourself to give 
some explanation——” 

“Leave it all to me, my dearest Ma ” was 
Sir Louis Carlyon’s rapid yet collected reply, at the 
same time that his look all in a moment became 
serious, and he flung his regards towards the Eari of 
Caithness. 

“ Be discreet—be consistent!” rejoined Margaret, 
with a still more rapid utterance ; “and for heaven’s 
sake compromise nothing !” 

“‘ Beat you @ retreat in another direction towards 
the castle,” said Sir Louis; “and leave me to ma- 
nage the Earl.” seas 4 a 

argaret accordingly turned somewhat abrupt! 
away, while Sir Lote Carlyon advanced iS hen 
Lord Caithness, who was himself now moving for- 
ward from the spot where for some few moments he 
had been completely transfixed. His countevance 
was severe—the flush of anger was upon it—and his 

t hand even made a movement towards his sword- 

t, as he said in ‘a curt decisive tone, “ Sir Knight, 
it were almost an insult to everybody concerned, to 
ask whether it be a tale of honourable love which 

ou have been breathing in the ear of Margaret 
Fite-Allan af 

“ As you, my lord, have brought her up from in- 
fancy, and have so generously supplied the place of 
her natural protector, you have @ right to assume 
paternal position ; and I therefore am bound to an- 
ewer your query with all readiness as well as with all 
truthfulness, Yes, my lord—I love Mistress Mar- 
garet in the most honourable sense and meaning of 
the term. Indeed it is utterly impossible I can love 
her otherwise !” 


As Sir Louis Carlyon thus spoke, his clear blue 
eyes were fixed with an expression of the most in- 
pannoue frankness upon the Harl’s countenance, and 

is demeanour altogether was such as to win the en1- 
tire confidence of that nobleman. Every remnant 
of anger’s mantling hue fled from the Earl’s features ; 
and grasping Carlyon’s hand, he exclaimed, “I ought 
to have awaited nothing less than this chivalrous 
candour and manly frankness on your part!” 

“To see Margaret is to admire her,” said Sir 
Louis; “and where two hearts incline towards each 
other, esteem and admiration speedily expand into 
warmer feelings.” 

“True!” said the Earl of Caithness. “TI pre- 
sume therefore, Sir Louis, that you had been secking 
the opportunity of avowing your sentiments to Mar- 
garet-——” 

“Yes, my lord,” responded the English Knight: 
“T avowed my sentimen i 

‘“ And I need not ask,” rejoined the Earl, with a 

significant smile, “whether your affection be reci- 
procated? I beheld enough to convince me that 
your love is not thrown away upon one who knows 
not how to love in return. In short, M ret has 
a t© accompany you to the altar—is it not 
ro) 
. “Yea, my lord — she will accompany me,” re- 
eponded Sir Louis Carlyon, — “whithersoever I 
c to lead her,” he added in an undertone, and 
with a smile of mischievous mirthfulness flitting over 
his handsome countenance. 

“It is on diac to inform you, Sir Louis Carlyon,” 
resamed the Earl of Caithness, “that Margaret 
has no dower which can properly be called her 
own-——* 


‘Believe me, my lord,” interjected Sir Louis, 
. rated for a ay thought of any are en 
It is generous ou to say so, Sir Knight,” 
the Zari; “ but T have not finished my sen- 
tence. I was about to add that though Margaret 


| hessetf has no dower which can properly be called 


her own, yet shall she not go as a portionlese bride 
to the altar. Her brother has just inherited wealth ; 
and I on my part——~” 

“¥ vow, my lord,” exclaimed Sir Louis Carlyon, 
“that the beauteous Mistress Margaret shall never 
receive aught in the shape of dower from her bro- 
ther or yourself to accompany me to the altar !” 

. Such generosity on your part,” rejoined the 
Earl of Caithness, “ must in some sense be reci- 

rocated by Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan and myself. 
st assured, therefore, that we shall do our duty. 

I believe, Sir Knight, you are wealthy—you possess 
fine domains-——at least to such an effect did my 


-| kinsman the Earl of Morton write——” 


“And he told your lordship the truth,” intcr- 
jected Sir Louis Carlyon. ‘“ But look you, my 
ord of Caithness! I understand well what is 
assing in your mind——or at least what ought to 
be passin share: for you have the welfare of Mar- 
garet at hears, and you are bound as her protector 
and her guardian to see that she take no step which 
may be inconsistent with propriety and prudence.” 

“You are speaking, Sir Knight, in a strain as 
sensible as it is honourable,” said the Earl of Caith- 
ness; “ and I thank you for having at once brought 
the discourse to this point.” 

‘¢ When explanations are to be given,” said the 
English Knight, “it is better to volunteer them at 
once, than to require that they should be elicited in 
painfully slow details. Now, ere I know very 
well that I presented myself at Roslin with an ordi- 
nary billet of introduction, which suited well enough 
the purpose of proving my rank and station, and 
that on the score of gentility I was fitted to, become 
your lordship’s guest. But now circumstances have 
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altered ; and you require to know more of me, In 
plain terms, you have a right to expect that I shall 
prove my name tn be unblemished, my repute to be 
of the best, and that my estates in Middlesex, Kent, 
Sussex, and Hampshire, consist in verity of good 
broad acres and are not the chimeras of imagina- 
tion.’ 

The Earl of Caithness was prepared to learn that 
Sir Louis Carlyon was in very excellent pecuniary 
circumstances ; but he was seized with pleasurable 
amazement, and even startled, at the impression 
produced by this mention of domains in so many of 
the finest English counties. Yet it was with the 
most unaffected modesty that Sir Louis Carlyon 
had thrown out those allusions: it appeared the 
simplest and most natural proceeding on his part, 
as that of one who having the consciousness of 
great wealth and being accustomed to the enjoy- 
ment of it, was utterly above all idea of making it 
a subject of mere idle vaunt or boast. 

“To-morrow, my lord,” resumed the English 
Knight, “I will put you in possession of certain 
documentary proots—and I will furthermore give 
your lordship a litt of names in the English metro- 
are to whom reference can be made; ang thus, as 

am prepared to take every step which is con- 
sistent with my own honourable feelings and your 
lordship’s completest satisfaction, I would solicit in 
return ——” 

** Ask whatsoever favour you will, Sir Knight!” 
exclaimed the Earl of Caithness, who was delighted 
with the straightforward, candid, and business-like 
dealings of the handsome young Englishman. 

‘Tt is simply this, my lord,” rejoined Sir Louis, 
—that for the present the entire subject of our 
discourse may remain in privacy and secrecy ; for I 
cannot fail to acknowledge that a courtship should 
experience a longer duration than a dozen days or 
80, ere it be proclaimed to the world.” 

“TI altogether coincide with the opinion which 
he have expressed, Sir Knight,” responded the 

arl of Caithness; “and I will retain the seal of 
secrecy upon my lips for the present.” 

By the time this point in the discourse was 
reached, the Earl and the English Knight had 
emerged from the shady pathway ; and perceiving 
all the rest of the party at a little distance, they at 
once began to touch upon a new topic. 

In the meanwhile Margaret, when abruptly break- 
ing away from Sir Louis Carlycn in order that he 
might deal as best he could with the Earl, had 
turned into a diverging path, which led through a 
portion of the grove and then emerged upon an 
open space of the glen. Just as she reached that 
open space, Margaret beheld Sir Louis Carlyon’s 
two young pages seated upon the grass under the 
shade of a tree. She had never noticed them with 
any particular degree of attention until now: but 
on the present occasion she stopped for a few mo- 
ments to regard them; and a smile, singular in its 
expression, came over her countenance. The pages 
were not immediately aware that any one was nigh, 
or that observing eyes were fixed upon them: but 
when Margaret emerged from the shade of the grove 
and was passing near them, they both started up 
and made her a respectful salutation. She con- 
tinued her way ; and not choosing to interrupt the 
interview between her brother and Albertina, she 
joined Sir Casimir D’Este and the King. Some 
ten minutes afterwards the Earl of Caithness and 


Sir Louis Carlyon made their appearance; and 
Margaret peroalvad at a glance that the young 
English Kai 


ht had succeeded in oe gs, the 
nobleman. For the Earl spoke to her with his ac- 
customed kindness ; and there was nothing signifi- 
cant in his looks or speech—for he did not choose 





13) 
to do aught which, as he fancied, might plunge 
Margaret into confusion and embarrassment. It 
was a sly arch look which Sir Louis Carlyon flung 
upon the young lady: his handsome blue eyes were 
Hepa g with a mischieveus merriment—so that 
argaret herself smiled for a single instant—but 
it was almost imperceptible; and then she darted a 
severe look at the young Knight, as-much as to bid 
him curb his gay and sprightly humour somewhat, 
for fear leat he should betray whatsoever secrets lay 
betwixt them. 

On the following morning King David took his 
departure from Roslin Castle, attended by the smail 
suite which had accompanied him thither. Most 
urbane and affable was the Monarch in paying his 
adieus to his noble host and to that Earl's lovely 
daughtes Albertina: most friendly likewise was he 
to Sir Casimir D’Este, Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan, and 
Sir Lonis Carlyon :—indeed he appeared to have 
taken quite a liking to the well-bred and polished 
young Southron. Towards Margaret the King’s 
manner was outwardly that of courtesy and friend- 
ship; and it was therefore under such an 
that he bade her farewell in the presence of the 
rest. But their adieus had been previously said in 
leat and there was neither unhappiness nor 

isappointment in the bosom of Margaret on this 
occasion of the King’s departure from Roslin. 

In the course of that day Sir Louis Carlyon ful- 
filled his promise to the Earl of Caithness by 
placing in that nobleman’s hand a list of high per- 
sonages in London, to whom reference might be 
made on the young Knight’s behalf; and the Earl 
conceived that Margaret had rites & Agron reason 
to rejoice at the excellent match which he supposed 
she was soon to form. Naught beside of any con- 
sequence occurred on this particular day: but the 
ensning one was destined to prove memorable in 
the narrative which we are recording. 

After the moraing-repast, on the special day of 
which we are about to write, the Earl of Caithness 
and Sir Casimir D’Este proceeded together to the 
armoury, to inspect three or four cases of newly- 
manafactured weapons which had arrived on the 
previous evening from Edinburgh, and which Red- 
man by his noble master’s permission had ordered. 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan and the Lady Albertina 
walked together in the grounds attached to the 
castle. Some hours passed; and at length the 
youthful lovers began to wonder what Margaret had 
all this time been doing. 

“ It is not well of us,” said Albertina, “ to leave 
her so entirely to her own resources ; for it is pos- 
sible that she may be alone.” 

‘“ Methinks, dearest Albertina,” answered File- 
joing, “that we left Margaret with Sir Louis Car- 
you ees «J 

“But what if Sir Louis Carlyon,” interjected 
Albertina, “ thought fit to accompany my father 
and Sir Casimir D’Este to the armoury, to see the 
weapons which heve anived from Edinbergh—~- 
then poor Margaret would be altogether alone !” 

4‘ Ah, true !” said Fleming. “ Yet, after all, Sir 
Louis Carlyon is too courteous a Knight not to 
have bestowed his compaaionship upon my sister. 
However, we will hasten and see where aret 
is ” 


The youthful lovers returned to the suite of 
sitting-rooms ordimarily used: but they found 
neither Ma wor the English Kuight. The 
Karl of Caithness and Sir Casimir D'Este now 
made their appearance from the armoury, where 
they had been for the last three or four hours, but 


{ daring which igterval. they had seen nothing of Sir 


Louis Carlyon. / lbertina repaired to Margaret's 
chamber: but sho was net there. The young lady 
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was turning to leave the room and seek her friend 
elsewhere, when a billet lying upon the table caught 
her eye. It was addressed to Albertina’s self. 

to this point she had not entertained the slightest 
idea of anything wrong: but when she beheld that 
folded billet, and saw that it was directed to herself 
in Margaret’s well-known writing, Albertina felt 
suddenly frightened—though she knew not at what. 
sy = open the note, and found its contents to be 
as follow :— : 


_“ Be not alarmed, my ever dearest Albertina—thou 
whom I love with all the fondness of a sister !—be not 
alarmed at my abrupt departure! You know me too 
wel] to believe for an instant that I could dishonour 
myself; and therefore it were an insult to my own fair 
fame to do more than record the assurance that my 
withdrawal from Roslin is a step taken in all fropriety 
and delicacy, though in secrecy and stealthiness. Let 
no one mistrust me! Not you, Albertina—nor your 
noble father—nor my hizhminded brother—nor the 
pencron er Sir Casimir D'Este! In three or four 

ays all mystery will cease; and then, believe me, there 

be wonder, and admiration, and joy! More for the 
present I cannot say—unless it be to enjoin and recom- 
nrend that no evil construction be put upon any circum- 
stances attending my he eka ; but rather let all judg- 
ment be suspended—unless indeed a tull, implicit, and 
generous reliance can be reposed on my averment that 
there is naught degrading nor dishonouring in the step 
which I have taken. Show this billet, dearest Alber- 
tina, to those whom its contents may concern; and be- 
lieve me ever your affectionate 

‘“ MARGARET.” 


It was with a species of consternation that Alber- 
tina perused this note ; and there was such confusion 
in her thoughts that she could scarcely understand 
aught of its meaning beyond the one fact that Mar- 
garet had fled from the castle. She tottered to a 
seat, op which she sank down. She pressed her 
hand to her brow—she read the billet again; and 
then she rushed wildly from the chamber, to the 
apartment where she had left her father, Sir Casi- 
mir D’Este, and Fleming. They were startled and 
amazed at the manner in which she burst into the 
room: but the truth was soon revealed—— Mar- 
garet had fled! Good heavens!—fled? Yes !— 
there was the billet, in her own handwriting! In- 
describable was the excitement which seized upon 
Fleming, and which was indeed largely shared by 
the Earl of Caithness and the Teutonic Knight. 

_ “Bled!” cried our young hero, scarcely knowing 

what to think between the fact itself on one side, 
and the assurances contained in the billet on the 
other side. “Fled! Whither? Why? With 
whom ?” 

“By St. Andrew !” exclaimed the Earl of Caith- 
ness, “if the English Knight have dene this——” 

“Hah !—what, my lord?” cried Fleming. “Sir 
Louis Carlyon——” 

‘Where is he?” ejaculated the Earl of Caithness. 
Tf he | be here, of course ‘tis well! But if 
not-—— 

Fleming Fitz-Allan waited not to hear the re- 
mainder of the sentence: he rushed from the room 
—he precipitated himself down the staircase—he 
flew to make inquiries. The answers were speedily 

iven, Sir Louis Carlyon and Mistress Margaret 
fad ridden forth together soon after the morning- 
repast: the Knight's suite, consisting of the two 

oang pages and the two elderly valets, had fol- 
to soon afterwards—somewhat indeed. to the 
astonishment of the domestics who beheld the de- 
parture, for they had previously received no notifi- 
cation that Sir Louis Carlyon’s sojourn at Roslin 
was #0 near its close. The sumpter-horses and the 
maii-trunks were gone likewise: but in respect to 


‘ 


Margaret the menials of the castle ae that she 


was merely going to accompany the Knight for a 
short distance upon his journey in whatsoever direc- 
tion it might lead. 

Such was the intelligence which Sir Flemin 
Fitz-Allan obtained; and he rushed back in a half- 
frantic state to the apartment which he had so re- 
cently left. 

“My wretched sister!” he exclaimed: “has she 
been beguiled by that perfumed and scented English 
coxcomb ?” 

“Ab then it is so!” ejaculated the Earl of 
Caithness; “and I also have been deceived and 
duped !” 

“You, my lord?” cried Fleming. 

“Qh, Margaret! Margaret!” murmured Alber- 
tina: and she sank back half-fainting upon a 
seat. 

‘‘Let us speed in pursuit!” exclaimed Sir Casi- 
mir D’Este. ‘Doubtless the false traitor of a 
ede nade will purpose to bear his prize into Eng- 
an er | 

“Oh, yes! let us speed in pursuit!” vociferated 
Fleming. ‘Come, Sir Casimir! ‘While our steeds 
are being caparisoned, we will buckle on our 
armour!’ 

This was done prvabeng a and in less than a 

uarter of an hour the two Knights were galloping 
orth from Roslin Castle. The stone bridge was 
crossed; and up the acclivitous side of the glen 
they dashed,-—Jassent and Seton following at a 
little distance. They reached the summit of the 
glen—they were about to dash down the slope lead- 
ing towards the plain and take a direction due 
south—namely, towards the English border—when 
they perceived a warrior in armour galloping to- 
wards them upon a steed which was flinging the 
foam from its mouth. He wore a shirt of mail; and 
the effigy of a lion rampant was blazoned on the 
chest of that surcoat of chain armour. 

“By St. Andrew, it is the Earl of Bassentyne!” 
exclaimed Fleming Fitz-Allan, at once recognising 
that armorial blazonry. 

Sir Casimir and our young hero quero te 
reined in their steeds; for the idea naturally 
flashed at once to their minds that Roland had 
some intelligence to impart in respect to Margaret, 
and that hence the frantic excitement with which 
he was riding. Not that they knew anything of his 
love for Margaret, nor aught of what had passed 
between them: but they conceived that he had 
seen something wrong, and that as a triend of the 
family he had come to communicate it. 

“Whither away so fast, Sir Casimir?” ex- 
elaimed the young Earl; “and you too, my dear 
triend Fitz-Allan? But Ah! your looks are wild 
and excited-——” 

“ And your’s too, Roland!” ejaculated Fleming. 
“ What—what——” 

“The most hideous treachery has been played 
me!” exclaimed the Earl of Bassentyne, —“a 
treachery so foul——” 

“Ah! treachery ?” echoed Sir Casimir: “ trea- 
chery everywhere! But Margaret——” 

“‘ My beloved sister Margaret!” cried Fleming,— 
‘have you seen her ?” 

‘‘ Margaret?” ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyne, 
who was utterly ignorant of her peridy towards 
himself. ‘ Margaret? Good heavens! has any 
evil-——” 

‘She has fled, Roland!” vociferated Fleming, 
with a wild fierce bitterness: “she has fled with a 
scented fop of a Southron !” ; 

“Fled? Margaret fied!” murmured the youn 
Earl, in utter consternation: and he seemed as if 
he were ready to drop from his horse in dismay. 
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‘““Yes—fied!” cried Fleming; “and we are in 
pursuit | Farewell, Roland! Come, Sir Casimir!” 

‘¢No!—by heaven we part not thus!” exclaimed 
the young Earl. “TI join in the pursuit! Yes——~” 
and he was about to give vent to some bitter re- 
proach against Margaret’s name, when the natural 
generosity of his osition prompted him to de- 
mand, “ But are you sure—are you confident that 
appearances may be trusted ?” 

‘Oh, only too well!” ejaculated Fleming. “ Come 
quick! we lose time! They have several hours’ 
start of us—” 

“ Which direction?” asked the Earl of Bassen- 


e. 
ye Towards England, we opine,” responded Fitz- 
Allan; “but we have no certainty on the point.” 

“ Yet if we do get upon their track,” interjected 
Sir Casimir, “we shall assuredly overtake them; 
for they will be delayed and hampered by the 
couple of led sumpter-horses——” 

“Unless indeed,” cried Fleming, “the false 
Knight and my wretched sister ride fast and far in 
advance of the two young pages and the two valets 
with the sumpter-horses !” 

“ What !” ejaculated Roland, literally bounding 
in his saddle as he reined in his steed ; for himself 
and the two Knights were just setting off together 
in full career in a southern direction. “Two young | 
pages ?—mere striplings, with surcoats of blue an 
red ?” 

“The same! the same!” ejaculated Fleming. 

“ And two elderly knaves, having the air of half- 
lacqueys, half men-at-arms, leading sumpter- 
horses ?” 

“Again, again the same!” cried Fitz-Allan. 
“But the false Knight himself—a well-fuoking 
young man — whose age somewhat defies the 
guess——” 

“Five or six and twenty when seen close!” in- 
terjected Sir Casimir. “This morning he was ap- 
parelled in a rich hunting suit——” 

“ Peace! peace!” interrupted Roland: “TI saw 
not any Knight with those pages! And think you 
that if f had, and that Margaret had been with him, 
I should not have tarried? Oh, yes! yes!” 

Che two Knights did not comprehend the true 
source of the passionate ejaculations which had 
burst from the lips of the Eurl of Bassentyne; for 
they were all intent upon the fact that it was evi- 
dent a clue had been found to the course taken by 
Sir Louis Carlyon’s party. 

“Ah! but all this is accounted for!” ejaculated 
Sir Fleming, fiery with impetuous eagerness to 
avenge himself on the Southron beguiler of his 
sister. “The scented coxcomb sped off with the 
erring Margaret a good half-hour in advance of his 
servitor--————” 

‘Where did you see those servitors?” demanded 
Sir Casimir of the Earl. 

“At Dalkeith,” was the quick response; “at the 
gate of the castle.” 

“Dalkeith ?” echoed the Teutonic Knight. ‘“ By 
St. John of Jerusalem! all this tallies exactly ! 
The Southron came recommended by the Earl of 
Morton———” 

“ And tothe Earl of Morton,” interjected Fle- 
ming, “does the Castle of Dalkeith belong. One 
word more, Roland——” 

“Not another word!” cried the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne. eis enough, enough! Let us away— 


awa 
Without waiting to hear the reasons which Roland 
might have'for this sudden resolution on his part to 
roceed in a north-easterly instead of a southerly 
irectior—but convinced from what he 
said that he knew fall well the party whom they were 





seeking would be found at Dalkeith, or thereabouts 
—the two Knights put spurs to their steeds, which 
at once bounded forward abreast with the foamin 

charger bestridden by the Karl himself. Seton an 

Jassent were close behind; and away they all sped 
as fleet as so many arrows discharged from a bow. 
The distance from Roslin to Dalkeith was orly some 
seven or eight miles; and thus half the journey was 
accomplished before they drew bridle tv afford the 
steeds a breathing space.: ‘Phen, during this short 
interval, they learnt from the Earl of Bassentyne 
some few hurried particulars which may be briefly 
recorded. He had been inveigled by a false pretext 
on board a vessel, which had consigned him as a 
prisoner to the Castle of the Bass Rock. There for 
nearly a month he had been detained without know- 
ing why 8r wherefore; and he was even still igno- 
rant of the motive of such detention. All he knew 
was that the author of his calamity was the chief of 
the royal pages, Stephen Cochrane. But that the 
King himself had anything to do with the vile pro- 
ceeding, was scarcely to be supposed: for what 
earthly purpose could the Monarch have to serve 
thereby? Yet all was doubt and mystery on the 
point! He had escaped—no matter how: it was a 
narrative he would leave for an occasion of ampler 
leisure. For the rest, he was riding to Roslin—he 
had to pass through Dalkeith, when he beheld those 
two young pages and those elderly lacqueys with the 
A a passing in at the gate of Dalkeith 

astle. 

These were the bare outlines which Roland had 
time to sketch forth; and great were the mingled 
astonishment and indignation of the Teutonic Knight 
and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan at the treatment, as 
odious as it was mysterious, which their noble friend 
had experienced. But there was now no time for 
discussing the matter nor commenting upon it; for 
their steeds had been permitted to gain breath— 
and on they went with renewed rapidity. In a 
very short time the little party entered at a thunder- 
ing gallop into the town of Dalkeith. 

his place, now sufficiently populous with be- 
tween five and six thousand inhabitants, was even in 
those days entitled to the dignity of a “town ;” and 
upon the site of the present splendid mansion be- 
longing to the Duke of Buccleugh, stood the 
ancient castle belonging to the noble family of 
Morton. At the particular time of which we are 
writing, the Earl bearing that title lived altogether 
in England, as the reader has seen from previous 
statements; and a very small domestic establish- 
ment was maintained at the castle. Indeed, the 
greater portion of the rooms were unfurnished; and 
those which were habitable, were but indifferently 
appointed. We must however observe that the 
chapel, or oratory, was always carefully maintained 
in a state suitable fur public worship; for Dalkeith 
was a royal burgh, of which the Earls of Atorton 
were the hereditary Royal Baillies—and one of the 
conditions of their charter was that the chapel in 
the castle should be thrown open daily for the 
offices of religion to those of the inhabitants of the 
town who might chouse to avail themselves of the 
pees There was & monastery attached to the 
ortalice; and with the holy brotherhood thereof 
was vested the care of the oratorio. Thus all day 
long did the tapers burn upon the altar in that 
chapel; while matins and vespers were duly per- 
tormed at the sacred fane by the friars of St. John. 

Through the town galloped the ae party ; 
and straight to the castle they sped. The gate 
stood open, as from morning until evening was the 
custom according to the inviolable terms of the 


already | royal charter, which only permitted those portals 


to be closed between sunrise and sunset in cases of 
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‘war, feudal strite, or other very urgent circum- 
stances. ‘hus naught barred the progress of the 
little troop of pursuers: over the drawbridge re- 
sounded the heavy tramplings of the steeds—an- 
other moment, and the iron of their hoofs struck 
ee sparks upon the pavement of the court- 
yard. . 

In an instant they all alighted. Jassent and 
Seton were left in charge of the horses, while the 
Earl of Bassentyne, Sir Casimir, and Sir Fleming 
seized upon one of the castle domesties, who hap- 
pening to be in the court-yard at the time, stood 
gazing in stupid amazement at this sudden inroad 
of the little armed troop. But he was the only in- 
dividual to be seen at the moment about the pre- 


mises. 

“ A lady has been carried oft from Rosfin,” said 
the Teutonic Knight, thus at once abruptly enter- 
ing upon the business ; “and you will conduct us 
to her apartment. Nota syllable of remonstrance 
—not a moment of hesitation '—or you shall die as 
a caitiff abettor of the foul deed !” 

The menial—who was a mere youth of about 
seventeen—-was frightened ; and he said, with pale 
face and trembling lips, ‘“‘ Spare my life, and I will 
do your bidding !” 

“Proceed!” cjuculated Sir Casimir. ‘ But be- 
ware of treachery !—and remember that if you lead 
us into a snare, at the very first evidence thereof 
your life shall pay the forfeit !” 

Thus speaking, the warrior drew his mighty 
sword—an example which was at once followed by 
Roland and Fleming. The menial shrank from the 
sight of the weapons which glanced in the after- 
noon sunbeams ; and he led the way towards the 
door of the principal building. They all proceeded 
in silence ; but the steel-clad feet of the warriors 
trampled heavily on the stone steps up which their 
guide conducted them. On reaching the landing, 
the menial threw open a door, saying, “ You will 
find her there !” 

The Earl, Sir Casimir, and Fleming passed 
rapidly into a spacious apartment, which was only 
indifferently furnished: but they beheld no one. 
There was an inner door: they tried it—it was fas- 
tened on the other side ; and without a moment’s 
hesitation Sir Casimir threw the whole weight of his 
colossal form against it. The door burst open with 
a din as if it were a battering-ram which had thus 
abruptly and irresistibly forced it. At the same in- 
stant, shricks of terror, pealing forth in female 
voices, rang from that inner apartment into which 
the three warriors rushed. 

There they stopped short, and glanced malted 
around, It was @ spacious room—or rather bed- 
chamber—and somewhat better furnished than the 
apartment which they had just traversed. A 
couple of beautiful girls, whose ages might have 
been eighteen or nineteen, a#nd who were elegantly 
annareled: were throwing themselves in consterna- 
tion into each other’s arms; while at a little dis- 
tance a lady, still more richly attired, and who was 
seated upon a sort of ottoman, was covering her 
face with her hands, as if likewise overcome with 
terror. But though the three warriors could not 
catch a glimpse of her countenance, they neverthe- 


less saw enough of the general outlines of her form. 


to convince them that she was not Margaret. 

«We mean you no harm, ladies,” at once ex- 
claimed Sir Casimir: “ it is not ye whom we seck! 
Where is Margaret Fitz-Allan ?’ 

“ Ah! here is another door !” ejaculated Fleming, 
rushing towards a half-drawn curtain of dingy crim- 
son stuff, which was suspended by rings to a long 
rod fixed over the top of the rope f 

The girls were still screaming and sobbing : the 


lady had rushed to the farther extremity of the 
room, where she threw herself on her knees by the 
side of the massive heavily curtained couch, in the 
shade of which she was almost completely obscured. 
Without waiting to pay further heed to these af- 
frighted fair ones—nor tarrying for any answer to 
the question he had put—Sir Casimir rushed to the 
door which Fleming had just indicated. It was 
fastened : he tore back the curtain - and again did 
he dash himself with all his force against the bar- 
rier. It burst open, with a din even greater than 
that produced by the former exptoit. And now 
another shriek pealed forth: this time it was only 
one oe voice—but that voice was at once recog- 
nised. 

“Tis Margaret!” cried both Fleming and the 
Ear! of Bassentyne, as if in the same breath ejacu- 
lating the name: and they were close upon the 
heels of Sir Casimir. : 

It was the chapel into which they had thus burst ; 
and there, at the altar, knelt the object of their 
search, — Margaret, with affrighted countenance, 
clinging to the cloth which flowed from the high 
and sacred table down upon the stone steps ! 


¥ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE ORATORIO OF DALKEITH. 


FErarFULLY interesting was the scene which that 
chapel now presented. The terrified Margaret—not 
knowing who the intruders might be, but alarmed 
in the tirst instance by the entrance of armed men 
to the outer apartment—had ordered the inner door 
to be barricaded, while she took refuge in the chapel. 
To this there was another entrance, which might be 
called the public one: but that door she had also 
fastened, scarcely fancying that those who came 
would go to such an extreme as to violate the sanc- 
tity of the place. They however knew not that it 
was the chapel until they had burst across its 
threshold in the manner already described: but 
even if they had actually possessed a previous 
knowledge of the fact, there can be no doubt 
that under the circumstances they would have pur- 
sued precisely the same course. 

And there knelt Margaret at the altar, on which 
the tapers were burning ; and her reverted looks 
were fixed upon the three forms which she knew so 
well! If only Sir Casimir and her brother had 
made their appearance, she would doubtless at 
once have taken courage and addressed them : but 
the presence of the injured and outraged Earl of - 
Bassentyne struck terror into her soul! And there 
stood those three martial forms, with the drawn 
swords in their hands: for there was boners 
which even for the experienced and matured min 
of the Teutonic Knight was solemnly awful in the 
spectacle of that young and beautiful woman, taking 
refuge as if from imminent wrath, at the sacred 
altar ! 

But as if by a common instinct they all three sud- 
denly sheathed their weapons at the same moment ; 
and then Fleming was the first to break silence. 
Stepping forward, he exclaimed in an adjuring tone, 
“Tell us, Margaret, that you have already knelt at 
this altar by the side of him with whom you fed— 
and all may yet be well!” 

“ Yes,” added the Karl of Bassentyne, “give us 
this assurance, Margaret—and no hareh word shall 
be spoken in reference to the past! For those who 
have your welfare at heart, will sacrifice eyery other 
feeling to one of sincerest rejoicing that you may 
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have established your own happiness by such an 
alliance |” 

Margarets comprehended all the noble generosity 
of a speech which had so deep a significancy for her, 
while its full meaning was not understood by her 
brother and Sir Casimir. It was as much as to tell 
her that if she were actually a wedded wife—and in 
so wedding had followed the bent of her heart’s incli- 
nations—the magnanimous Roland would sacrifice 
all his own love on her behalr ; and instead of giving 
vent to reproaches for her perfidy towards himself, 
he would proffer congratulations having their source 
from the kindest friendship. There are few hearts 
which will not melt when taken by surprise by the 
sudden demonstration of the noblest generosity on 
the part of another ; and Margaret was thus touched. 
She essayed to speak—but she could not: her voice 
was lostin sobs—and the three warriors were smitten 
with the painful apprehension that guilt was in all 
this grief, and that she could not truthfully reply to 
the adjurations which had been addressed to her, by 
proclaiming that she was indeed a wedded wife ! 

‘* Margaret ! Margaret!” exclaimed Fleming, his 
mind full of the most horrible apprehensions, “ why 
do you not speak? Tell us—are you &, wedded 
wife ?” 

‘Yam! Iam!” she cried: then all in a moment 
recovering her self-possession and her dignity, she 
rose to her feet, saying in a calmer voice, “ Fleming, 
is it possible that you could deem your sister 
guilty ——” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, Margaret!” interrupted our young 
hero, now springing forward and catching her in 
his arms: “ but all appearances were so frightfully 
mysterious !” 


“ Did you not see the billet which I left for*Alber- 


tina ?” inquired Margaret quickly. 

*'Yes—but it was so little satistactory, dear sister !” 
rejoined Fleming: “ it was only too well calculated 
to fill the minds of us all with apprehensions and 
misgivings! Wherefore should you have fled thus 
clandestinely ? why have eloped thus stealthily ? 
Surely, surely, Margaret, you would not bestow 
your hand upon any one concerning whose character 
you entertained a doubt ?—and if therefore you 
were well assured of the good fame and honourable 
repute of Sir Louis Carlyon——But Ah! Margaret, 
why start you thus ?” 

“ And why wears your countenance so strange 
an expression ?” demanded the Teutonic Knight. 
“ Margaret, Margaret !” 

“The holy saints grant that there be naught 
wrong after all!” murmured Roland of Bassentyne, 
his looks bent with the anguish of an indescribable 
suspense upon her whom he had loved so fondly, 
but Oh, how despairingly ! 

“Sister, speak!” exclaimed Fleming; “ what 
means all this terrible mystery? Has aught come 
to your knowledge 1 berets to Sir Louis Car- 
lyon ?—for by St. Andrew of Scotland! if that 

nglish Knight have played falsely or treacherously 
towards you——” 

‘In one word, Margaret,” said Sir Casimir D'Este, 
now authoritatively interposing, “put an end to all 
suspense, and we may discuss details afterwards. 
You have proclaimed yourself a wedded wife. There 
should be a wedding ring——” 

“Behold it!” said Margaret; and she extended 
her beautiful hand, where upon the proper finger 
was the plain gold ring. 

“And there should be a marriage-certificate,” 
continued the Teutonic Knight,—“ and there must 
have been a-priest to perform the ceremony——” 

‘There is a marriage-certificate,” rejoined Mar- 
garet; “and there was a priest! The certificate is in 
the possession of that priest.” 
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“No matter! if it exist it will be forthcoming !” 
cried Sir Casimir. “ But the bridegroom himself—’ 
where is he, Margaret! If he be worthy of yoa—as 
indeed we may scarcely doubt, and as heaven forbid 
that there should hereafter be any reason to suspect 
—let him come forward, or let us seek him, to 
proffer our congratulations. Margaret, where is 
your husband ?” 

“Listen to me, Sir Casimir D’Este!” she ex- 
claimed, half with dignity, half with entreaty ; 
“listen, you also, my beloved brother !—and you, 
generous Earl!”—she added, flinging a rapid but 
significant glance upon Roland of Bassentyne. ‘“ I 
beseech you to have faith in me, and to tranquillize 

our minds with the conviction that Margaret is 
incapable of disgracing herself or those with whom 
she mayebe connected. I cannot to-day present 
you to my husband; I ask but your patience until 
the day after to-morrow ” 

“Q Margaret, Margaret!” exclaimed Fleming, 
“wherefore this delay, which does indeed look like 
subterfuge !” | 

“ Subterfuge, Fleming ?” ejaculated his sister, 
sudden fires flashing from her Jarge black eyes. 
‘““No! I am incapable of it! But there are circum- 
stances which you cannot comprehend—which you 
cannot even suspect — but which, when revealed, 
will fill you with mingled wonder, admiration, and 








“OQ Margaret, Margaret!” exclaimed Fleming, in 
@ voice of anguish mingled with impatience for he 
naturally suspected that she was suphistically rc- 
peating certain words which she bad used in the 
billet to Albertina, and which now more than ever 
struck him as being specious and designing; “tell 
us at once, where is Louis Carlyon ?—for he shail 
answer all these questions which you seem #o mys- 
teriously to evade!” 

Thus speaking, Sir Fleming moved hastily towards 
the door by which he and his companions bad burst 
into the chapel ; and Sir Casimir D’Este followed 
him. The Earl of Bassentyne, availing himself 
of that opportunity, hastily accosted Margaret ; and 
surveying her with all the respect which in the 
natural generosity of his heart and the propriety 
of his feelings he felt bound to pay the wife of 
another, he said, Lady, I must believe you to bs 
wedded, for I dare not associate any other idea with 
one in whom [ have no matter! -I mean in 
whom I have felt so deep an interest! I beseech 
you, speak out frankly! I fear that my presence 
may be a source of embarrassment to you; but on 
the other hand, if I were at once precipitately to 
withdraw, your brother and Sir Casimir D'Este 
would suspect that there was some secret betwixt 
us—whereas now they suspect nothing |—they know 
nothing! Therefore, lady, speak with frankness and 
act with candour; and fear not that I shall ma- 
liciously or vindictively interpose a word in respect 
to the past! No! though you have destroyed 
my happiness, yet ' will not become the wilful 
destroyer of your's!” ; 

‘Generous Roland!” murmured Margaret, bend- 
ing upon him a look of most intense thankfulness: 
“be silent, I conjure you, in respect to the past !— 
be silent, magnanimous Earl, whatsoever may 
happen !” 

“Stop, Sir Fleming !—stop, Sir Casimir!” cried 
the young Lord of Bassentyne, speeding after the 
two Knights as they were approaching the door of 
the oratorio. ‘ Margaret will speak ont frankly! I 
have reasoned with her as a friend !” 

“Ah! ‘tis well!” ejaculated Fleming, whose 
countenance indicated a stern decisiveness miugled 
with doubt and m agiving ; and he retraced his ste):s 
towards his sister. 
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_ Sir Casimir followed; and his countenance was 

severe almost to sternness, but yet with a certain 
expressicn of bewilderment in‘it; for indeed he 
knew not what to think:—he chose not to conclude 
the worst,—and yet he was utterly at a loss to com- 
prehend why if all were really well, Margaret should 
make so much mystery of it. 

“I know, my dear brother—I know, Sir Casimir,” 
resumed Margaret, “that my conduct must seem 
very mysterious—most unaccountable: but still I 
am necessitated by circumstances to crave a brief 
delay, until the day after to-morrow——” 

“ Margaret, this is ridiculous!” exclaimed Fleming 
passionately: “it is worse than ridiculous !—it is 
wickedness on. your own part, and cruelty towarda 
us! Besides, you know that to-morrow must Sir 
Casimir and I, together with the Earl of (Caithness, 
set out for Dambarton—where the day following the 
King is to hold his court——” 

“Ah! and I have plaint to make before the 
King!” exclaimed Roland; “and if his Majesty 
purpose to hold his court at Dumbarton—and ye 
are to be there—I shall be there likewise!” 

Margaret quivered with vague terrors; and she 
faltered forth, “You, my lord— plaint to make 
before the King ?” 

““Yes—I!” ejaculated the Earl; “for a month’s 
captivity which I have endured at the instigation of 
oue Stephen Cochrane, a servitor of Royalty,—who 
for some dark, deep, designing motive which is yet 
to be explained———” 

“A month’s captivity, my lord?” said Margeret, 
almost stupified by this announcement. 

‘“‘ Yes—it was even so! But enough in reference 
to myself!” ejaculated the Earl. ‘Let me beseech 
you, lady, to cut short this distressing seene——” 

‘‘ Margaret, one word!” ejaculated her brother 
Fleming: “will you satisfy our minds, so that all 
may be peacefulness within these walls?—or will 
you continue thus to torture us with suspense and 
to mystify us with unintelligible speeches, so that 
you will at length compel us to seek elsewhere those 
responses which from your lips we cannot elicit ? 
In a word, Margaret, if you would avoid that there 
should be violence in this castle, tell us everything! 
—or by all the saints I swear that if in two minutes 
hence [ still remain in suspense, I will speed to seek 
the English Knight from room to room, and at my 
sword’s point will I force him——” 

“Fleming, I entreat—I command,” exclaimed 
Margaret, “that there be no violence within these 
walls! And now, since you no longer treat me as 
@ sister—since you look upon me with suspicion 
and mistrust—and since you outrage me with your 
misgivings, learn what my decision is! I will give 
no explanation—no, not another syllable, until the 
day after to-morrow—when I likewise shall be at 
Dumbarton ; and it shall be there, in the presence 
of the King, that I will introduce you to my hus- 
band! And now let this suffice.” 

‘““ Suffice ?—no, never!” ejaculated Fleming, who 
was fearfully agitated. “It is naught but subter- 
age, even as the billet you left fur Albertina was 
full of speciousness! O Margaret, Margaret!” he 
added, with a passionate effusion of language, “I 
would have laid down my life to save you from dis- 

race and dishonour—I will now risk that life in 
orcing a traitor or a trifler, whichever he may be, 
to acknowledge you as his wife! Where is this Sir 
Louis Carlyon? I will seek him everywhere !” 
“Stop!” ejaculated Margaret, as her brother was 


rushing towards one of the doors of the ¢hapel:. 


“stop, Fleming! It is useless to create a scandal 
in the presence of the domestics; for I declare most 
solemnly unto you that there is no Sir Louis Car- 
lyon within the walls of Dalkeith Custle !” 
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“What?” exclaimed Fleming, hastily retracing 
his steps towards his sister in a renewed condition 
of bewilderment and indignation; “the English 
Knight has fled and left you behind? But this is 
unaccountable! it is incredible to a degree !—— 
Unless indeed, Margaret, it be that you seek to gain 
time !—you wish to rid yourself of our presence! 
But you shall not! No—by heaven, you shall not 
find an opportunity of rejoining your paramour 
wherever fe may be concealed, nor of following 
him if he have fied in advance !” 

‘“Paramour?” echoed Margaret, the indignant 
blood flushing her countenance. “Fleming, were 
you not my brother-——” 

“Ah! you will make me curse the fact that I am 
your brother,” he vehemently ejaculated, “ and de- 
plore that you should be my sister! But you shall 
be saved, if there is yet time !—you shall be rescued 
from the spells which a Southron adventurer has 
cast upon you! Oh, instead of liking the perfumed 
coxcomb, I should have mistrusted one whose voice 
and manners were too dulcet for the frankness of a 
eae chivalry! Come, Margaret !—back to Ros- 
in!’ 

“No, Fleming!” she exclaimed, suddenly assum- 
ing a look and attitude of the most dignified firm- 
ness, ‘I will not accompany you.” | 
“Ah! by St. Andrew, this is too much!” cried 
the youthful Knight. ‘ You are my sister—you are 
younger than I—indeed I am your natural guar- 

ian ——” 

“Fleming, cease this language! it is useless!” 
exclaimed Margaret ‘‘I am married—and my hus- 
band is now the only one who can exercise over me 
the authority of a lord and master.” 

“Ten let him come forward to assert and prove 
his right!” retorted Fleming. “ But no! Sir Louis 
*Carlyon is not here !” 

“Sir Louis Carlyon is not my husband, Fle- 
ming!” exclaimed Margaret and then a glowing 
auimation, altogether incomprehensible to the three 
warriors, overspread her countenance. 

Incomprehensible indeed! — and all that was 
passing was most mysterious and bewiidering— 
unless they were to account for it by the terrible 
conclusion that it was all subterfuge and trickery 
on Margaret's part, But most startling was that 
last announcement: Sir Louis Carlyon was not her 
husband! It seemed, then, as if she were now even 
abandoning the pretence that the English Knight 
had wedded her, and that she was thereby seeking 
to widen the arena of mystifications. 

‘“ Ah! now there remains not the faintest hope 
that all might yet be well!” exclaimed Fleming 
with mingled rage and wildness in his voiée and 
looks. ‘You fled with a perfumed Southron—and 
yet he has made you not his wife! Oh, shame, 
shame, Margaret! Good heavens, that you could 
have sunk so low as this !” 

‘“‘ Brother,” she fiercely ejaculated, while her eyes 
flashed fire and her bosom swelled as if it would 
burst the prisonage of its corset ; ‘“‘ beware how you 
give utterance to things which may turn our love 
into hatred! For language, though impalpable and 
aerial when borne on the human breath, may never- 
theless suddenly become condensed into a wall ot 
adamant to separate those who were wont to be the 
nearest and dearest !” 

Both Sir Casimir D’Este and the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne thought that there was something more than 
mere subterfuge in Margaret’s conduct, and some- 
thing more significant and serious than wretched 
trickery in her language. But Fleming was too 
much excited to be enabled to pause and reason 
with himself for a moment, or to deliberate for a 
single instant. His naturally mercurial disposition 
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~eafter having been for a brief space sobered down 
somewhat by recent events since he set foot in Scot- 
land—had received a terrific impulse from the 
occurrences that were now passing. And no won- 
der !—for he firmly believed that the honour of his 
sister was at stake! Indeed, all circumstances 
blended in a manner to fill him with the worst sus- 
picions and blind him with the darkest misgivings ; 
so that instead of beholding aught that savoured of 
a solemn warning in that last speech of Margaret’s, 
he took it to be only another phase in a course ot 
studied duplicity. 

“Ah! there must be a finish to all this!” he ex- 
claimed; “and that finish shall be now! Come, 


Margaret !—back, back to Roslin!”—and he ad-. 


1” he ; 
exclaimed: “I am married——-and the authority of a: 


vanced to seize upon her. 
‘Dare not lay a hand upon me, Flemi 


husband supersedes that of a brother!” 


“Ah! would that there were indeed a husband. 


forthcoming,” cried Fitz-Allan bitterly, “to save 
your name from sn rane 
shall you speed !—and then I swear that I will rest 
not until I stand face to face with that false South- 
ron who has beguiled you!” 

“Fleming, ’tis false!” cried Margaret, now lite- 
rally arene her foot with impatience. 
heaven to witness—and here, standing before the 
altar of the Blessed Virgin, I swear that the in- 
dividual to whom you allude has displayed towards 


me naught but the purest sentiment of friendship - 


Oh, if you knew all, Fieming!—and Oh, if I dared 
tell you everything at this moment !” 


“One word, Margaret!” said Fitz-Allan, for an|" 


instant endeavouring to exercise some sort of con- 


trol over his feelings; “if that sing a Pole 
‘alsehood—as } 


finger be aught more than a golden 
alas! so many things are in this world !—name him 
who placed it upon your finger—say who is your 
husband !” 

“The day after to-morrow, Fleming, at Dum- 
rested Castle,” replied Margaret, “I promise 

at-——” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the young Knight, with a cry 
of anguish and of rage: “ subterfuge and falsehood 
again! Miserable evasion! flimsy pretence! Mar- 
garet, as your brother I command eee in the 
name at hod benefactor and guardian, Lord Caith- 
ness, I adjure you—return with me to Roslin! O 
my sister! if you have sinned, there shall be for- 
giveness! Do not think, Margaret, that because 
now Iam passionate and excited, i will treat you 
harshly! No, my poor sister—no!l i ilove 
you-——” 


“Fleming, your very sympathy is an insult !—all | 
’ interrupted Mar- : 
ave me, I conjure and command! This. 


you are speaking is an outrage ! 
garet, ‘ 
acene has already lasted too long! Yet would I not 
part from you in anger-——” 

“We shall not part at all, Margaret!” ejaculated 
Fitz-Allan, in the most decisive tone. “ You shall 
back with me hence to Roslin!” 

Again he rushed forward to seize upon her: but 
Margaret, retreating towards the steps of the altar, 
exclaimed, “ Beware of sacrilege! This is a sanc- 
tuary, Fleming !—it is the chapel of a royal burgh ! 
—and remember that he who dares violate the 
sacredness of such a fane, becomes liable to the 
severest penalties !” 

“By St. Andrew!” ejaculated the excited you 
man, “if ull the friars of St. John were gathere 
round, thundering forth their excommunications 
from tae altar, I would not the less seize upon an 
erring sister and bear her back to the home from 
which she has fled !” 

With these words Fitz-Allan extended his steel- 


But back to Roslin ’ 


“T take 
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clad arms to wind them about his sister’s waist: but 
she shrieked forth, “No, no!” and she clung to the 
embroidered cloth of the altar. 

As she thus seized the drapery with sudden vio- 
lence, two ot the massive candlesticks, with their 
lighted tapers, were thrown from the altar, and they 
fell heavily upon the stone pavement: while the 
mitre, which stood upon the highest step, as indi- 
cative of the rank of the Abbot who presided over 
ae adjacent monastery, rolled down at Margaret's 

eet. 

“Peace, Fleming! — stand back, my young 
friend!” interposed Sir Casimir D'Este: “ tran- 
quillize yourself—and let me put a few questions to 
your sister! She knows that I am a triend—and 
she may not refuse to answer them.” 

But at this moment the door by which the three 
warriors had entered the chapel, and which had sub- 
sequently been closed behind them (prubably by the 
females in the apartment adjoining), was suddenly 
thrown open, and the King made his appearance, 
with his drawn sword in his hand. 

“The Blessed Virgin be thanked!” cried Mar- 


garet: and bounding towards the Monarch, she 


threw herself at his feet, seizing his hand, and look- 


‘ing up info his countenance as if to implore that he 


would speak the word which would save her from 
all :turther embarrassment and tribulation. 


Cal 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE ROYAL ARBITRATOR. 


THE vefy moment that door was thus being thrown 
open, the three warriors drew their swords from their 
sheaths; for they knew not who nor how many 
might be coming. But the instant the presence of 
the King was revealed, and that it was seen he came 
unattended and alone, the Earl of Bassentyne and 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, with the instinctive habit of 
respect for Royalty, plunged back their weapons into 
the sheaths. Not so Sir Casimir :—he retained his 
mighty weapon out of its scabbard, his hand resting 
upon the hilt and the point touching the floor. 

“‘ Margaret, what meant the screains which pealed 
from your lips?” demanded King David, who was 
evidently much excited as he thus burst into the 


‘1 oratorio: but instantaneously smitten with the neces- 


sity of adopting a particular measure of caution, he 
hastily raised Tarraret from her suppliant posture, 
whispering, “I see that you have kept the secret, 
my beloved !—keep it yet for two days, according to 
thy promise!”——and then he added aloud, “ Lady, 
wherein have these warriors outraged thec ?” 

4¢Sire,” said Sir Fleming, “1 need not tell your 
Grace that this is my sister———” 

‘Ah! I will not listen to the case at the weapon’s 
point,” interjected the King, thue alluding to his own 
sword which he still carried drawn in his hand: and 
he was about to return it to its sheath, when he per- 
ceived that the Teutonic Knight was still leaning 
upon his own naked brand. “ What, Sir Casimir !” 
exclaimed David angrily; “is this the respect which 
ought to be shown to a crowned monarch ?” 

“Sire,” answered the Teutonic Knight, aon | yet 
courteously, “ whenever I behold a drawn sword the 
point of which may even for a moment have seemed 
to be directed against myself, I remain upon my 
guard. Besides, your Majesty well knows that be- 
tween warriors there is a certain dignity—a proper 
and becoming pride indeed—which will] not suffer 
one to sheath his sword while that of the other re- 
mains drawn from its scabbard.” 

‘This may be the chivalrous pride and the mar- 
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ttak courtesy which exist between warrior and war- 
rior who be peers and equals,” responded 
David: “ but it is otherwise, Sir Casimir, between 
a Monarch and a simple Knight.” 

It was.a haughty gesture which for a moment was 
made by the Teutonic warrior—and it even seemed 
as if for that single instant he was about to hurl de- 
fiance at Scotland’s King and refuse to sheath his 
sword until that of the Monarch was likewise. re- 
stored to its scabbard. But if Sir Casimir enter- 
tained such an idea, he in a moment rejected it, 
—though i¢ was with a peculiar smile wavering 
for a second upon his grimly moustached lip: then, 
in another moment, his massive weapon was sent 
clanging back into its iron sheath. David looked 
half astonished, half angry, at this lofty indepen- 
dence of demeanour which the Teutonic Knight had 
displayed: but probably the Monarch thought it 
expedient not to display a temper which might only 
lead to hostile words or at least leave irate feelings 
behind. It however cost him an effort to curb his 
emotions, for he bit his lip for a moment as he re- 
stored his own weapon to its sheath. 

“ Know you not, my Lord Earl of Bassentyne— 
and you likewise, Sir Fleming Fitz-AYan,” ex- 
claimed the King,—“for in respect to Sir Casimir 
we may make exception and excuse,—but know ye 
not, I ask, that Dalkeith is a royal burgh, that the 
castle has its privileges, and that the oratorio is a 
sanctuary ?” 

“All thie I for one know, sire,” exclaimed Sir 
Fleming; “and I beseech your Highness to believe 
that naught disrespectful on my part was intended 
towards your gracious Majesty.” 

“TI can believe it, Sir Fleming,” responded the 
King, with an urbane courtesy. ‘“ Lady,” he added, 
turning with the most exquisite politeness to Mar- 
garet; ‘permit me to hand you to a seat. You are 
agitated and excited——” 

“Qh, sire!” hastily whispered Margaret, “ put 
an end to all this! Let not the blush of shame 
linger upon my cheek! Jet not the scorpion of mis- 
trust gnaw at the heart of my noble brother!” 

“Patience, Margaret!—patience only until the 
day after to-morrow!” answered the King, likewise 
speaking in a low voice. “If Iam about to make 
sacrifices for you, my beloved, you must make sacri- 
fices for me! Leave me to deal with your brother 
and his comrades—and keep the secret for the pre- 
sent!—I charge you to keep the secret for the pre- 
sent! And now seck the Countess ——” 

“Twill not leave the chapel, sire,” said Mar- 
garet: “I will remain here to listen to whatsoever 

asses,” 

David bit his lip for a moment, as if he liked as 
little as might be this display of self-will on Muar- 
garet’s part: but the next instant composing his 
features, he murmured, “ Well, be it as you will, 
dearest !—only keep the seal of silence upon your 
li r had 

"Sir Casimir D'Este, Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, and 
the Earl of Bassentyne had remuined standing to- 

ether at a little distance, while the King conducted 
Margaret to a seat; and there he appeared to con- 
verse with her for a minute or two with an air of 
courtier-like politeness—so that it was utterly im- 
possible for those three warriors to suspect that 
there was any secret understanding betwixt Mar- 
garet and the Scottish Monarch. David now turned 
towards them, saying, “It does reully seem as if 
your presence had most cruelly excited and agitated 
the fair Margaret: but she assures me that she has 
acompleté explanation ——” ae 

“Sire!” ejaculated Margaret, starting up indig- 
nantly from her seat; “this is not the strain of lan- 


guage——— 
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‘that on such an occasion I should Jearn that friends 
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“* Margaret,” hastily whispered the King, turning 
towards her; “remember that there are considera- 
tions on my side as well as on your's !—remember 
also the solemn promise which you gave me! Be 
cautious, dearest—I conjure you!” 

“Doubtless his Majesty is giving my sister some 
excellent advice,” observed Fleming, in an under- 
tone to Sir Casimir D’Este and the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne. 

“But how came the Monarch here at this par- 
ticular juncture?” asked the Teutonic Knight, 
rather in a musing and deliberate strain than be- 
cause he fancied that either of his comrades could 
answer the query. 

"lis strange!” thought the Earl of Bassentyne ; 
but he did not give verbal expression to the idea: 
indeed there was a species of vague bewilderment 
in his mind, enveloping a suspicion which like the 
faintest thread of light was beginning to flicker 
through that cloud. 

It almost seemed as if the King at the moment 
anticipated what was passing in the thoughts of the 
warriors; for again turning towards them, he said 
with an air of the most off-hand frankness, “It is 
singular that having to visit my faithful burgh of 
Dalkeith this day—and on alighting, as is my wont, 
at the monastery, where the holy fathers make an 
alty,—it is strange, I say, 


whom I esteem were in the castle, and that when 
passing into the fortalice to greet them, I should find 
that they were gathered tumultuously in the chapel! 
Ah, what would the holy fathers say if they knew that 


‘there had been drawn swords here ?—and what will 


they presently say when they enter and behold their 
desce*rated altar rf 

The explanation of the King’s presence in Dal- 
keith Castle, was volunteered with an appearance 
of so much ingenuous frankness that it was com- 
pletely plausible: and an additional colouring of 
truthfulness was given to the tale by the art with 
which his Majesty wound up by a sort of rebuke 
for the desecration of the oratorio. Fleming was 
more than ever convinced that the King’s interven- 
tion was now entirely that of a friend. Sir Casimir 
I)’Exte was satisfied; and Roland of Buassentyne 
beheld no longer in his mind that little thread- 
like gleam of suspicion which for an instant had 
flickered through the doubt and bewilderment of 
his thoughts. 

“Sire,” said Sir Casimir D'Este, now taking the 
part of spokesman, “I submit that there are great 
allowances to be made in the present instance——” 

“Well, well,” said the King, smiling affably : 
“‘] will take care that there shall be no scandal on 
account of what has happened ; and I will guarantee 
to make your peace with the holy fathers of St. 
John. But now, touching and concerning the 
motive and cause of your presence here,'’and why 
it is that I tind the beauteous Mistress Marga- 
ret —~” 

“Sire!” she ejaculated, again half starting from 
her seat, while the indignant blood mantled and 
crimsoned upon her countenance: but she sank 
back again, murmuring to herself, “Whether it be 
to day, or whether it be the day alter to-morrow, is 
but a matter of a few hours more or less; and soon 
—fall soon shall my royal husband speak of me as 
becomes a Queen!” | 

“Patience !” said the King, glancing towards the 
lady and smiling pleasantly. “Ye of the fair sex 
must ever interpose your word, even when your 
friends are gtriving to manage matters for the best! 
But my timé is more or less precious; and I would 
fain bring the pending matter to a conclusion—no 
doubt an amicable one! Speak you, Sir Casimir 
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D'Este !—you have calmness and discretion, and 
can tell the tale without excitement.” 

“ Sire,” responded the Teutonic Knight, “it is 
simply the case of a sister who has fled from her 
home, under circumstances which, to say the least 
of them, are marvellously suspicions.” 

“Look, sire!’ ejaculated Fleming, presenting a 
billet; “here is a note which my sister left upon 
her toilet-table! It is addressed, as your Majesty 
will perceive, to the Lady Albertina Roslin!” 

‘* The King is welcome to peruse the billet,” said 
Margaret, now speaking with a calm dignity ; “and 
in his royal presence may I repeat a portion of that 
note—the part which says that in a few days all 
mysteries will cease, and then there will be wonder, 
and admiration, and joy !” ‘ 

‘“‘Ah! is the billet so worded ?” ejaculated the 
King, who was in reality most bitterly annoyed at 
the strain in which Margaret had thus written; but 
he endeavoured to conceal his vexation beneath a 
smiling aspect and the affectation of a good- 
humoured chuckle. “ Well, perhaps the fair lady” 
—for he would not again venture to call her Mis- 
tress Margaret, for fear of evoking an outburst of 
the storm which he saw was with difficulty re- 
strained,— perhaps this fair lady may have some 
grand surprise——” 

‘‘ Let her proclaim it! let my sister satisfy me 
and my friends,” exclaimed Flemin & “that it is in 
an honourable condition we find her here! She 
declared herself to be wedded !— she fled from Ros- 
lin with Sir Louis Carlyon—and yet almost in the 
same breath she assures us that Sir Louis is not her 
hushand !” 

. “Ah, here indeed b2 mysteries !” ejaculated the 

King. ‘And so the pretty English Knight figures 
in the romunce ?” 

“ Sire!” was the indignant whisper which was 
wafted to David’s ear. 

‘“‘ Trust to me, fair Margaret,” said the King, 
turning towards her with an affable inclination of 
the head,—“ trust to me to judge your case impar- 
tially :”—and he spoke quite audibly to all. 

At this moment the door by which the three war- 
riors had burst into the chapel, and by which the 
King had subsequently entered, was opened gently 
and cautiously: and the youthful domestic who 
had in the first instance yielded to the terror of 
Sir Casimir’s menaces, now peered into the ora- 
torio. 

“ Hah! who intrudes !” ejaculated the King. 

‘“‘T earnestly crave speech with the good Knight 
Sir Casimir D'Este,” said the youthful domestic. 

“With me?” exclaimed the Teutonic Knight. “I 
will hear what the youth may have to say.” 

Sir Casimir accordingly issued from the oratorio: 
but we shall not immediately follow his footsteps 
——-we must continue to rivet the attention of the 
reader upon the scene that was passing within that 
chapel itself, 

““ Now, having thus far learnt the particulars of 
this day's narrative of events,” resumed King 
David, “ and constituting myself a judge and a 
friendly arbitrator in the affair, I would earnestly 
recommend that you, Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan sur- 

end your judgment in reference to your sister. 
our friends likewise will suspend their's; and at 
her own convenient time may she perhaps satisfy 
ou—-” 
ie Perhaps, sire?” ejaculated Margaret, her eyes 
flashing indignantly : “did you say perhaps ?” . 

“J admit, fair lady,” replied the King, “ that it 
was not courteous nor seemly for me to introduce 
the word perhups at that particular part of my 
speech.” 

“No, sire!” excla'imed Margaret; “for there 





shall be naught conditional in the pledge that I give 
to prove unto my brother and his friends that ey 
have no need to be ashamed of Margaret! Oh, no!” 
—and her countenance glowed with animation, re- 
flected from the feelings that filled her soul. 

Sir Fleming was bewildered how to act: the ex- 
citement of his mind had been somewhat sobered 
down by the ‘presence of the King; and he now 
began to reflect that there might really be something 
more in his sister’s case than he could possibly con- 
ceive or conjecture. Besides, he loved her de- 
votedly and fondly ; and now he felt how sorry he 
should be if after all the violence of his proceedings, 
and all the strong expressions to which he had given 
utterance, she should be enabled to give a completely 
satisfactory explanation in the end. He hesitated 
—he looked at Margaret—he looked at the King— 
and he looked at the Earl of Bassentyne. 

“Fleming!” said Roland, in a low whisper, “an 
idea has suddenly struck me! Your sister has 
assuredly wedded that young Englishman of whom 
you have spoken: but he is not Sir Louis Carlyon 
—that is a fictitious name which he bore—he is of 
higher rank, which fact circumstances will not for 
the momeat suffer him to reveal ——~” 

“But how know you all this?” demanded File- 
ming, gazing with astonishment upon his friend 
Roland, 

“TI do not know it,” replied the latter: “how can 
I possibly know it? It is mere conjecture on m 
part! But rest assured that the conjecture is we 
founded : for it is the only possible means of account- 
ing for all this mystery.” 

“ Yes—it must be so!” ejaculated Fleming, after a 
few moments’ reflection: but this colloquy was being 
carricd on aside, at one extremity of the oratorio, 
while the King was now whispering to Margaret at 
the other. ‘“ Yes—it must be so!” repeated Fle- 
ming. “It is indeed the only way to account for all 
this mystery! Yes—I see it all! Sir Louis Car- 
lyon must be other than he has represented himself! 
Ah, and therefore if this be so, Margaret told no 
falsehood when she said, in so strange atone and 
with so peculiar alook that her husband was not Sir 
Louis Carlyon! Yes—and more too, my dear 
Roland! Who can tell but that the King himself 
has some knowledge or else some suspicion that the 
perfumed Englishman was something more than a 
Knight, and that there are reasons why the reve- 
lation of his real rank should for a day or two be 
delayed? Ah! if all this be so, how grieved—how 
afflicted shall I be at the injurious suspicions and 
outrages I have heaped upon poor Margaret !” 

“Ah! and we shall all be grieved,” rejoined the 
Ear] of Bassentyne: “but the best atonement we 
can make is to arrive thus speedily at the wost gene- 
rous construction.” 

“ And J now feel convinced,” interjected Fleming, 
litis a construction which will prove the right one.” 

“ Yes—for did you not observe with what hauteur 
and impatience Margaret at times broke in, even 
while the King was speaking——” 

‘Roland, my dear friend, you have made me 
happy,” said our hero, wringing the Karl of Bus- 
sentyne’s hand. “I no longer entertain a doubt 
that your conjecture has alighted upon the exact 
truth—and all will thus be well !” 

We must now follow Sir Casimir D’Este, who 
had left the oratory in compliance with the sum- 
mons of the young retainer of the castle. When 
the door closed behind him, Sir Casimir again 
found himselt in the apartment where he had seer 
the two beautiful girls and the lady who hac 
crouched in the shade: but they were no longer 
there. As there were consequently no listeners in 
this room, the Teutonic Knight at once demanded, 
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“What would you with me? for what purpose did 
you summon me from the chapel ? 

“I scarcely dared venture to come, Sir Knight,” 
answered the youthful servitor: “but your squire 
80 earnestly besought that I would lose not a mo- 
ment———’ 

‘Ah, Jaasent !—is it he who desires speech of 
me ?” ejaculated Sir Casimir. ‘ Where is he ?” 

The young man led the way into the outer apart- 
ment; and there Jassent was waiting with an ex- 
pression of countenance that denoted impatience 
and anxiety, singularly blended with solemnity. 

“What is it, Jassent?” inquired the Teutonic 
Knight, so soon as the youthful servitor had 
quitted the apartment. 

«A sear he rt of the most astonishing import- 


ance, my lord!” answered Jassent. ‘Qh, so mar- 
vellous——” 

“ And what may this be?” demanded Sir Casimir 
quickly. 


‘You recollect, my lord,” resumed Jassent, “that 
when the evening before last we were entering the 
Glen of Roslin, we came upon a loathsome spec- 
tacle—a carrion-acorn suspended to an oak i 

“In good sooth, Jassent,” interjected Gir Casi- 
mir, somewhat angrily, “I have other business in 
hand——” 

“I know it, my lord—and I can conjecture it all, 
because the King himself is there!” exclaimed 
Jassent, ‘Were it a matter of trivial importance, 
I should not for a moment have thought of obtrud- 
ing at such a crisis on my gracious lord’s attention.” 

“Well, well, Jassent—proceed, proceed !” cried 
Sir Casimir, now becoming interested in his squire’s 
di: course, 

‘** Your lordship ordered me——” 

‘Drop the titles, Jassent,” interjected Sir Casi- 
mir; “or you will be thus denominating me by in- 
advertence in the presence of others.” 

Jassent bowed with the profoundest respect to his 
master, and continued in the following manner :— 

“You commanded me to return after dusk and 
drag the loathsome corpse into the Esk. I am 
however constrained to avow that I forgot your 
mandate until this morning. ‘Then, as I was 
rambling in the glen, I suddenly recollected——--” 

“Well, my good Jassent,” interrupted Sir Casimir, 
with a smile: “if it be to ask my pardon for havin 
omitted until this morning something which 
ordered to be done the evening before last-———” 

“Qh, no! it is not for this that I am speaking !” 
exclaimed Jassent. “In a word, be pleased to read 
these lines.” 

Thus speaking, Jassent produced a slip of parch- 
ment. The Teutonic Knight took the little docu- 
ment—bent his eyes upon it—started for a moment 
—and then read on to the end. Not a muscle of his 
countenance now moved, as in profound silence he 
folded up the slip and secured it about his person. 

“Who knows of this, Jassent, besides yourself?” 
he at length inquired. 

“Only young Seton, my lord 

And you found it, as I should conjecture from 
the preface with which you were treating me, upon 
the person——” 

“Of Magnus Balveny, whose corpse is now food 
for fishes in the Esk,” rejoined Jassent. “It was 








Se 


while dragging the body amidst the thicket down to | 
the river’s brink, I thought I might as well see if : 


there were anything about his person——” 

‘‘ And you found this precious document? Was 
there anything beside ?” 

“A purse well filled with coin,” answered Jassent: 
“but that,” he added with a certain degree of honest 
pride, ‘*I suffered to remain about the ruffian’s 
* person.” 


“And why did you not show me this slip before ?” 
asked Sir Casimir. 

“‘Half-a-dozen words will give the explanation,” 
replied Jassent deferentially. “Though well I speak 
the tongue of Scots and Southrons, yet am I utterly 
deficient in the clerkly skill of reading such writing 
as that. On my return to the castle with the little 
slip in my possession, I was at once summoned te 
assist in buckling on you armour for the expedi- 
tion which has brought us hither. Then all other 
thoughts were absorhed in the flight of that lady 
who——” 

“Well, well,” said Sir Casimir, ‘and what else?” 

“Tt was only within the last few minutes that as 
T and Seton sat together over a stoup of ale in the 
servants hall of this ancient Castle of Dalkeith, 
that finding ourselves alone I bethought myself of 
the document. I showed it to him—and he spelt 
to me its contents. I solemnly adjured him to 
breath not a syllable thereof to a single soul until I 
had consulted your lordship——” 

“You have done well, Jassent,” exclaimed the 
Teutonic Knight. “And now speed back to your 
friend Seton, and tell him that on no account must 
he open his lips—no, not even to his own master 
Sir Fleming—unless permission shall be conveyed 
to him from me through the medium of your- 
self!” 

Jassent bowed, and hastened from the apartment. 
Sir Casimir D’Este at once returned into the 
oratorio, his looks as collected and as severe as 
when he had issued thence some ten minutes back : 
indeed no one could tell that anything of import- 
ance had passed during the interval. 

“It was my squire Jassent,” he said, “who 
wished for some instructions. But how stands the 
matter here at present ?” 

“Sir Casimir, step aside with us for a moment,” 
said Fleming Fitz-Allan, with an almost joyous 
expression of countenance. “His Majesty will 
permit us to converse apart fora few minutes ?” 

“Converse together as you think fit,” exclaimed 
David, “in all | ppbdeses and confidence ;”—and he 
then again turned towards Margaret. 

“My dear friend,” said Fleming, speaking in a 
rapid and more or less excited whisper to the 
Teutonic Knight, “we think we have found a clue 
to the reading of the whole mystery——” 

“ Ah! aclue?” said Sir Casimir. 

“Yes—it was Roland who suggested it.” 

“And what may this clue be?” inquired Sir 
Casimir, wondering what could have transpired 
during his temporary absence from the oratorio. 

“Yes,” proceeded Fleming, “it is a conjecture 
which accounts for everything! Margaret is no 
doubt married——” 

“Well,” said the Knight, “TI all along hoped so.” 

“And to the Englishman!” continued Fleming. 
‘‘ But then we have come to the conclusion that he 
is not Sir Louis Carlyon, that he is somethin 
higher~- perhaps an Earl or a Marquis! At al 
events I really, my dear Sir Casimir, have no 
longer any fears—at least scarcely any—in respect 
to my sister’s honour !” 

“ And what do you propose to do?” inquired Sir 
Casimir, after having reflected profoundly for a few 
moments, 

“Let Margaret wait her own time! She asks but 
two days——” 

“Well,” exclaimed the King, breaking in at this 
jancture, “what decision have you arrived at?— 
what plan have you settled, Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, 
now chat you are assisted by the able counsel and 
sage judgment tof your good friend Sir Casimir 
D'Este ?’ 


“Sire,” responded Sir Fleming, “I deem it right 
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and herein my own opinion coincides with the 
judgment of my friends—that there should be due 
patience, and that my sister should be permitted the 
delay which she has demanded ere she make: known 
the name of her husband.” 

“And inasmuch,” added Sir Casimir D’Este, “as 
your Majesty has so generously performed: the part 
of friend and arbitrator on the present occasion, it 
would only be right and proper that the whole myatery 
should be finally cleared up in the presence of your 
Grace. There as the lady has herself ke age 
it, let these proceedings be adjourned until we ail 
meet again before the throne of your Majesty, the 
day after to morrow at Dombarton Castle, for the 
solemn hearing of the plaint of the Lady Elvira 
Ramsay against the traitorous Earl of peg tay 

The King bent a searching glance upon Sir Casi- 
mir D’Este, to ascertain whether the Knight had 
any ulterior or sinister motives in supporting Mar- 
garet’s proposition that the present matter should 
have its termination in his own royal presence at 
Dumbarton Castle: but the looks of the Teutonic 
warrior were cold, severe, and imperturbable as was 
their usual aspect. 

“Then be it as you say, Sir Knight,” exclaimed 
the King. 

“Meanwhile, dear sister,” said Fleming, “ you 
wil] return with us to Roslin ?” 

‘‘ No, brother,” she interrupted him, firmly yet 
without anger; “I set not foot again within the 
walls uf Roslin until it shall have been proven that 
I am worthy to look my benefactor the Earl of 
Caithness in the face, and to embrace the pure- 
minded Albertina whom I love as a sister !” 

“ But where, then, will you sojourn for the pre- 
sent?” asked Fleming: “ with whom will you re- 
pair to Dumbarton? Is it your wish that I and 
our friends ——” 

‘“‘ Dispose of your own leisure and regulate your 
own proceedings,” answered Margaret, ‘“‘ according 
as ye think fit: but leave me in all freedom in re- 
spect to mine. I shall remain within the walls of 
this castle—for there are ladies at Dalkeith—you 
may have seen them as you burst through the ad- 
joining room,” she added, with a slight tinge of 
sarcasm in her tone. ‘I now retire to juin them.” 

With these words Margaret inclined her head 
with graceful affability to the King: she then gave 
her hand to her brother Fleming, who pressed his 
lips to her cheek, hastily whispering, “‘ Forgive me, 
beloved Margaret, if I have wronged you !” 

“* Yee—I forgive you, Fleming,” she responded, 
with a look of sisterly affection. “ Sir Casimir,” 
she continued, turning towards the Teutonic Knight, 
“you throughout meant well to me—and we are 
friends as heretofore.” 

“Heaven forbid that it should be otherwise 
Margaret !” responded the warrior, with more en- 
thusiasm than he was wont to dieplay. 

“‘ Farewell for the present, my lord,” she said to 
the Earl of Bassentyne ; and then in a rapid whis- 
per, she added, “ Generous and magnanimous hast 
thou been throughout !” ‘ 

Margaret then quitted the oratorio by the private 
door ; while the King, Sir Casimir, Sir Fleming, and 
the Earl of Bassentyne took their departure by 
oe principal entrance at the extremity facing the 

tar, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE CONVERSATION IN THE COURT-YARD. 


Tnx scenes which we have been describing in the 
two preceding chapters, were in some of their details 
fraught with an excitement and. a passion which. 
found loud and clamorous vent; but no sounds cal- 
culated to alarm the inmates of the castle, pierced 
beyond the massive walls and thick portals of the 
oratorio. Besides, as we. have previously obgerved, 
there was only a limited number of domestics at 
Dalkeith,—no garrison—no sentinels parading in the 
corridors—no troops of pages with ears keenly in- 
tent to. catch the slightest sound that might seem 
indicative of a summons. The monastic establish. 
ment belonging to the friars of Saint John was 
sufficiently remote from the building in which the 
chapel was situated, as to preclude the possibility 
of the turmoil reaching the holy fathers ;—and thus 
the scenes which we have been narrating were 
limited as it were in their effects to the persons im- 
mediately concerned. As for the presence of the 
King at the fortalice, he was really in the habit of 
paying freqnent visits to the royal burgh of Dal- 
keith,—which fact was so well known that the expla- 
nation he had given to the three warriors to account 
for his own sudden appearance there on this occa-’ 
sion, might well have been regarded by them as satis- 
factory,—always supposing that nothing had subse- 
quently occurred in respect to either one of them to 
alter his notions on the point or serve as an elucida- 
tion for any. portion of existing mysteries, But 
let us naw resume the thread of our narrative. 

The King and the three warriors, on issuing from 
the oratorio by the principal entrance, emerged 
upon.a large landing communicating with the main 
entrance to the castle; this staircase they descended 
in silence; and they reached the court-yard. There 
the King, stopping short, said in an affable manner, 
“It much regrets me that I am unable to show such 
hospitalities and attentions as I would assuredly 
display were we at this moment in one of the royal 
palaces. But if ye will follow me to the adjacent 
monastery, the vencrable superior will give ye meet. 
welcome—not merely on my account, but likewise 
on your own.” 

“We thank your Majesty,” answered Sir Casimir 
D'Este, speaking for himsclf and his companions; 
“but it behoves us to ride back with all suitable 
speed to Roslin Castle; for the Earl of Caithness 
and the Lady Albertina are enduring much affliction 
and uneasiness on account of the abrupt departure 
of one who is dear to them.” 

“‘ Doubtless it is so,” observed the King. “ Return 
ye therefore——” 

“One word, sire!” interjected the Karl of Bassen- 
tyne. ‘May I crave your Grace’s attention for a 
few moments? I have been subjected to a grievous 
and flagrant wrong—which was all the more repre- 
hensible and atrocious, inasmuch as it was preceded 
by the pretext that I was to be employed in a secret 
but honourable mission on your Majesty's behalf.” 

“Indeed !” ejaculated David. with an air of the 
profoundest astonishment. ‘ Who could have been 
the author——~” 

“ Sire,” responded the young Earl, “the author 
of the transaction as mysterious as it was vile, and 
as unaccountable as it was treacherous, was none 
other than a servitor attached to your royal per- 
son.” 

‘‘What is this that I hear?” exclaimed the Mo- 
narch, with an air of indignation: “a servitor of 
mine dared deport himself treacherously towards 
one of our most faithful nobles—the bearer of one 
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of the most henourable titles throughont Caledonia! 
Name the caitiff, my lord !—name ‘him——and you 
have my royal word that his punishment shall be 
signal and rapid !” 

“The name of the individual to whom I allude,” 
said the Earl of Bassentyne, “is Stephen Coch- 
‘rane. 

“What! the senior of my pages—a persor of 
trust and consequence?” exclaimed the King. “By 
St. Andrew of Scotland! this-must be carefully looked 
into. Your lordship shall on a-more fitting occasion 
give me a full account of the nature of the wrongs 
sustained at the hands of Stephen Cochrane. [ will 
not lose sight of the matter! Besides, your lord- 
ship’s rank as a peer gives you at all times the 
right of access to our royal person; and therefore 
on some occasion when we shall have more leisure 
than circumstances now suffer us to enjoy, you, 
my lord, shall give me your narrative and I will 
punish the delinquent.” 

The Earl of Bassentyne bowed in acknowledg- 
ment of the assurance just given by the King; and 
David reiterated the declaration that his guilty ser- 
vitor should be most severely chastised. He then 
drew Sir Casimir D'Este aside, and asked in a low 
tone, “Have you received any tidings ?@-has any 
slg asin reached you within the last eight-and- 
‘ orty 99 

“No, sire,” replied the Teutonic Knight: “ but I 
am not uneasy at this delay. I feel convinced that 
within a very short time there will be on the Scot- 
tish shore a disembarkation of a sufficient number 
of brave Teutonic warriors to serve as an earnest of 
the good intentions of my Sovereign, his Highness 
Prince de Salza, in fulfilling the compact secretly 
ratified with your Majesty.” ° 

“And thus,” said the King, “if in the course 
which I am abeut to take in reference to the Earl of 
Douglas, I should convert that nobleman into a 
‘deadly foe———” 

“Tt is most probable, sire,” interrupted Sir 
‘Casimir D’Este, in a dignified manner, “that your 
Grace will find yourself compelled, as the result of 
the approaching trial at Dumbarton, to strip the 
Earl of Douglas of all his titles and honours—to 
decree against him the severest pains and penalties 
that may be inflicted shart of death—and to drive 
‘him as a miserable exile from the soil of Cale- 
donia !” 

“ Aye, all this is good and well, Sir Knight,” said 
King David, ‘““and perhaps no one would be better 
pleased than myself to see the Scottish soil disen- 
‘cumbered oi the Black I?ouglas; for he, like all the 
rest of his race, is turbulent and unruly—ever 
plunging into turmoils of open violence or intrigues 
of dark machination—thus necessitating the inter- 
vention of the Monarch and compromising the royal 
ai tag ge a thousand se For if the King side 
with the Douglas, then does he of a verity offend 
the hundreds of noble families who are the enemies 
of the Douglas; while if on the other hand he 
assume an attitude decidedly hostile to the Douglas, 
then does he incur the risk of exciting the hatreds, 
the seditions, and the treasons of the powertul races 
which are akin to the Douglas. Do you understand 
all this, Sir Casimir D’Este?—and do you compre- 
dhend that it was under the influence of these con- 
siderations I selected my fortress of Dumbarton as 
the spot where I shall hold my court on the occasion 
when the powerful Earl of Deuglas is cited to appear 
before me? Once within those walls,” added the 
King, fixing a significant regard upon Sir Casimir 
D'Este, “the Douglas is virtually my prisoner !” 

“No doubt, sire,” answered the Teutonic Knight. 
“What, then, has your Majesty to apprehend as the 
eonsequence of dealing out the strictest justice 
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against the false Earl of Douglas?—always sup- 
posing and taking it for granted that the plaint of 
the Lady Elvira Ramsay shall justify in its details 
the sketch already outlined to your Grace.” 

“There will be many powerfal peers and nobles 
gathered at Dumbarton on the day following to- 
morrow,” continued the King; “and they will be 
attended by hosts of adherents. The Black Earl 
has assuredly suffered in fame and repute :in conse- 
quence of recent events: bat atill, for reasons of 
coal and in purauance of traiitionary friendship, 
several of our loftiest Scottish paladins might be 
inspired to adopt the cause of the Douglas. Now, 
although my fortalice of Dumbarton affords special 
facilities for the taking of all due precautions—and 
it was for this very reason that I selected that castle 
for the goming occasion—yet I hesitate not-to con- 
fess, Sir Casimir, that I feel I am playing a game 
more or less hazardous. I am incarring risks—— 
In short,” added ‘the Monarch, his brow becoming 
suddenly clouded, as if a weight of care had fallen 
upon it, “civil wars have sprung up, and tbe dead. 
liest strifes have been engendered between the 
Monarch and his nobles, for causes ‘less signifieant 
than the matter which we have in hand! A single 
false step on my part———” 

“Your Majesty,” interjected the Teutonic Knight, 
‘“‘ must.be careful not to make a false step.” 

“ But even if I exercise all my caution,” resumed 
the King, “what if some spark should be stricken 
trom a spot unforeseen or unsuspected, and throw 
everything into a'conflagration ?” 

“There must be the means of annihilating the 
spark the very moment it is seen to acintillate. 
Thus !” added the Teutonic Knight; and he stamped 
his pices foot upon the pavement of the court 

ard. : 

‘Ah! now,” said the King, “we are drawing to- 
wards the very point to which it was my purpose to: 
lead you. If you, Sir Knight, had but an armed 
troop at your back, I have more confidence in your 
mighty prowess than in the good intents of all the 
forces which may attend me as an escort.” 

Sir Casimir D’Este bowed slightly in acknowledg- 
ment of that compliment; and he eaid, “ Your 
Grace will doubtless repair well attended to Dum- 
barton ?” 

“‘ There will be three hundred persons in my cayal- 
cade,” responded the King. 

“ Both the Earls of Caithness and Bassentyne will 


be attended by their followers,” observed Sir Casi- 
mir: “the Lady Elvira Ramsay travels under the 
protection of a hundred of Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan's 


own feudal retainers from the domain of Hermitage ; 
—and every peer whose heart is devoted to your 
Highness, will attend with a becoming suite, Fi- 
nally, there is the garrison of Dumbarton itself, 
upon which your Majesty doubtless knows full well 
that you can calculate—or else would your Grace 
have hesitated to choose that fortalice at all for the 
occasion.” 

“Of a surety, Sir Knight,” responded the King, 
“there will be gathered at Dumbarton, the day after 
to-morrow, & goodly assemblage of warriors ready 
to draw a sword for their Monarch in any cause 
which he may choose to proclaim his own. But, on 
the other hand, there will be many almost equally 
willing to plunge into deadly feud or raise the banner 
of civil war with the name of the Black Douglas as 
a watchword. For mark you, Sir Knight! this will 

rove a very different affair from that of the lists at 
lin. Zhen there had been but a notice of three 
days; and few, if any, of the great families who 
might espouse the Douglas cause, had time to be 
present on that occasion. But now, for an entire 
month the notice has been before the Scottish public ; 
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and there will be a strong muster of friends as well 
“as foes to hear the trial and behold its result.” 

“Tn a word, therefore,” said Sir Casimir, “ your 
Highness apprehends the possibility of a collision 
the day after to-morrow, betwixt the partisans of 
the Douglas and those who are devoted to the person 
of your Grace?” 

“ A collision is possible,” answered David; “and 
it is assuredly to be dreaded for more reasons than 
one, In the first place, it is not always easy to cal- 
culate the result: but even granting that such result 
should be favourable to our side, yet what animosities 
and rancours are left behind! what smouldering 
flames to burst forth hereafter!” 

“Not when the monarch plays a bold and deci- 
sive part,” interjected Sir Casimir D’Este; “and 
having pronounced a righteous sentencegagainst a 
delinquent noble, proves that he has the power to 
vindicate the justice of which he is the executive, 
and to strike terror into the hearts of all who may 
rebelliously question the law's decree or seek to frus- 
trate it. Have you not a man, sire, on whom you 
can reckon for such an emergency ?—a man who by 
the influence of his own resolute character and well- 
_known sternness of pur ” 

“In all Scotland there is at this moment,” inter- 
rupted the King, “but one man who can thus aid 
me; and that man is he to whom I am speaking. 
Did I not ere now say that I would sooner trust to 
your prowess———” 

“Tis done, sire!” interrupted Sir Casimir: “you 
shall trust to it—and it shall serve your purpose! 
If it were needful, I would swear upon my cross- 
handled sword that your person shall be safe even 
in the midst of your most rebellious peers—and that 
not only shall your judgment, whatsoever it may be, 
ensure respect and be received with submission, but 
your dignity as a monarch shall be enhanced. In 
all this, sire, ] am alluding only to the matter which 
touches and concerns the plaint of the Lady Elvira 
Ramsay against the Earl of Douglas: for I know 
not what other matters may arise to claim your 
Grace’s attention at Dumbarton Castle the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah! let me be well quit of the affair which con- 
cerns the: Black Douglas,” exclaimed the King,— 
“and everything else will doubtless go smoothly 
enough!” he added in a musing tone to himeelf. 

“Thus,” resumed Sir Casimir, affecting not to 

erceive that there was anything at all abstracted 
or a moment in the King’s manner,—“ thus, if your 
Grace be disposed to accept my services on the 
occasion——’ 

“ Willingly! Indeed I was already seeking them 
by the very tenour of my discourse. But how do 
you propose to act? what part will you take in the 
ceremony? in what character will you appear? 
This, Sir Knight, seems to me,” proceeded the King, 
“to constitute the great difficulty.” 

“TI see no difficulty, sire,” interrupted Sir Casimir. 
“Tt your Majesty will be kind enough to place im- 
plicit confidence in my good faith—my ability—my 
discretion ——” 

‘*Tis already done!” exclaimed the King. “ Have 
you any demand to make? is there any condition 
you may desire that I should fulfil?” 

“‘My requirements may be speedily summed up,” 
responded Sir Casimir, after having reflected for a 
few moments. 
Grace’s secretaries and ministerial functionaries, cer- 
tain powers, facilities, licenses, and liberties, in the 
making of such dispositions as I may deem neces- 
sary in thecarrying out of my plans for ensuring the 
safety of your royal person. oreover, there must 
be dus written authority under your own sign- 
manual for the landing of the gallant troops whom 
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my Sovereign, Prince de Salza, has to send 
to the Scottish shore. Likewise I shall need a 
paper duly signed, but otherwise left in blank,—that 

may in any moment of emergency fill up the same 
in terms of suitable mandate to the Governor of 
Dumbarton——” 

"Such paper,” interrupted the King, “will only 
be used with the utmost discretion and circum- 
spection ?” 

“On my word as a Knight, and on my son! as a 
Christian,” exclaimed Sir Casimir, “I will not 
render that paper subservient to any evil purpose. 
Besides, sire,” he added, drawing himself up with 
dignity, “if you cannot trust me ——” 

“Be not offended, Sir Casimir,” cried the King: 
“T know that I can trast youn—and you shall see 
that I place the most implicit reliance on your 
honour! Indeed, how could it be otherwise? Are 
you not the envoy and representative of the high 
and mighty Sovereign Prince de Salza, the warrior- 
king of the most honourable Order in Christendom ? 
Yes !—and your testimonials from your royal master 
were of an unexceptionable character. Moreover, 
the letters which you showed me at Roslin Castle, 
and which your illustrious Prince has condescended 
to write’ to you, all prove that you, Sir Knight, are 
the very soul of honour and that the name of Sir 
Casimir D'Este must be deemed synonymous with 
integrity, rectitude, and magnanimity. As for your 
prowess—of that, Sir Knight, all Scotland has rung. 
And lastly, the very reasons which have brought you 
into my kingdom— namely, to lay the basis of 
arrangements for the speedy invasion of England— 
prove your devotion to my person.” 

David, naturally suspicious, was in reality sum- 
ming «p all these reasons to satisfy himself that he 
should be justified in placing the fullest confidence 
in Sir Casimir D’Este ; while the speech might 
really have been taken for the unaffected and spon- 
taneous effusion of compliments paid to the warrior. 
Doubtless the Teutonic Knight—who was as keen 
as the King himself, but with a far loftier and 
more manly shrewdness—comprehended tolerably 
well what was passing in his Majesty’s mind: but 
it suited his purpose to dissemble somewhat, and to 
have the appearance of feeling alike flattered and 
honoured by David’s confidence. 

‘“‘ And thus,” proceeded the Monarch, “TI entrust 
everything to your skill, sagacity, and judgment on 
the important occasion new approaching. Without 
appearing to have any ostensible character, you 
will in reality be vested with plenary powers, which 
at any moment you may exercise. If-no emergency 
should arise, the world may remain in ignorance 
that such precautions were taken: but if, on the 
other band. the necessity should transpire,—then 
will you all in a moment tnd yourself endowed 
with the authority of a generalissimo. You will 
produce my decree—you will read it—the troops of 
my own cavalcade will obey you—-every peer and 
varon, lord and knight, who may be devoted to the 
cause of their Sovereign, will gladly place them- 
selves under the orders of so famed a warrior as Sir 
Casimir D’Este !” 

“ All this, sire, is as I understood and meant it,” 
responded the Teutonic Knight. “ And now, as 
time presses, and I have certain dispositions to 
make-———” 

“ You require the requisite documents and autho- 
rities,” answered the King. 

Thus speaking, the Monarch drew forth his 
tablets, in which, were several leaves of parch- 
ment; and on one of these leaves he wrote a brief 
instruction to the Secretary of the Royal Council, 
enjoining that functionary to fulfil ra require- 
ments (which were specified) on behalf of Sir Casimir 
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D'Este. This being done, the Monarch urged the 
Teutonic Knight’s prompt departure for Edinburgh, 
—adding, “ You will yet have time this evening to 
obtain the authorities and licenses particularized in 
that list; and thus not an hour will unnecessarily 
be lost. In respect to my own signatures to any 
special deeds, or to a blank paper to be subse- 
quently filled up, they shall be forwarded under 
seal to the hostelry of tue Golden Falcon before 
the sunrise of to-morrow. And now, Sir Knight, 
that I believe all our conditions are understood and 
all our arrangements effected, I will bid you fare- 
well: for I am famishing for such refreshment as 
the holy fathers in the adjoining monastery may 
have ordered to be served up.” 

While this colloquy was taking place between 
King David and Sir Casimir D'Este, thé Earl of 
Bassentyne and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan had been 
to seek out Jassent and Seton, in order that the 
horses might be led forth from the stable to which 
they had been consigned. On returning into the 
court-yard, Roland and the young rag See remained 
at a respectful distance, while the King and Sir 
Casimir were standing apart, evidently engaged in 
earnest conversation. At length they beheld his 
Majesty Mtire towards the gateway ; and then they 
rejoined Sir Casimir. 

“ Return you quick, my dear Fleming,” said the 
Teutonic Knight, “to Roslin—and bear such tidings 
in reference to your sister Margaret as will relieve 
the worthy Earl of Caithness and the charming Lady 
Albertina of the suspense they are now suffering. 
Do not speak despondingly, Fleming—but rather 
hopefully — respecting your sister's case: for in 
good sooth there is no doubt everything to hope— 
a8 you yourself just now declared to me before we 

uitted the chapel. For my part, I am bound for 

dinburgh. Business takes me thither. But we 
shall meet again at Dumbarton. Whither go you, 
my lord ?” inquired Sir Casimir, turning to the Earl 
of Bassentyne. 

‘IT go hence to my own castle,” he replied, “that 
I may make suitable arrangements for appearing 
likewise at Dumbarton.” 

“ Then we three disperse in different directions,” 
said Sir Casimir D’Este. 

The horses were already in waiting : ne, were 
quickly mounted ; and while Sir Casimir D'Este, 
followed by Jassent, rode rapidly away in the 
direction of the metropolis—Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, attended by young Seton, sped towards 
Roslin—and the Karl of Bassentyne wended his 
way to his own castle. 

Not more than a mile from Dalkeith had the 
Teutonic Knight and his squire ridden, when the 
warrior, suddenly reining in his steed, exclaimed, 
“ Jassent— my faithful Jassent! there is a task 
which you iene possibly accomplish, and which, if 
achieved, would be fraught with infinite utility to 
certain projects which I have in hand {” 

“You know, my lord,” responded the squire, with 
an air ot the profoundest respect, “that my life, if 
needful, shall be devoted to your service; and 
surely, therefore, no task can be too dangerous nor 
difficult for me to undertake ?” 

‘“ Well and bravely spoken!” cried Sir Casimir. 
“Y know that you will do your best; This, then, 
is the task :~—Go seek for the writer of the parch- 
ment which you ere now placed in my hand! Go 
seek for him wheresoever you think that he may be 
found !|—and if amidst the chapters of chances and 
accidents it should prove that you are successful, 
then, re faithful Jassent, cajole him by bribes or 
compel him by threats to accompany you to Dum- 
barton !” 

The squire promised to follow all the instructions 


which he thus received; and he accordingly sepa- 
rated from his master, who rode rapidly onward in 
the direction of Edinburgh. 

But we must now return to Dalkeith; for it is 
our purpose to rivet the attention of the reader for 
the present upon the proceedings of the King. His 
Majesty had arrived at the adjacent monastery with 
but a limited number of retainers,—thus travelling 
(as it was often his wont) under a species of incog- 
ntto. On parting from the Teutonic Knight, the 
Earl of Bassentyne, and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, 
David had pretended to be retracing his way to- 
wards the monastery : but instead of entering into 
that holy pile, he passed through ® court-yard, and 
by means ot a private door regained admission into 
the castle itself. He now procceded to a suite of 
apartments in the immediate vicinage of those 
through which the three warriors had burst in their 
way to the chapel; and in an outer room he found 
the two young damsels to whom we have before 
alluded. They were seated together, talking over 
in subdued voices the events which had just oc- 
curred; but immediately upon the King’s appear- 
ance, they rose and assumed the most respectful 
demeanopr, their looks being modestly bent down- 
ward as the Monarch passed towards the adjoining 
apartment. In this inner apartment two ladies 
were seated: one was Margaret—the other was the 
same to whom we have before alluded as being in 
the companionship of the young damsels in the 
chamber through which the warriors had burst. In 


» Yespect to this lady, we need not on the present 


‘ occasion say more than that she was remarkably 
handsome— that her age was about thirty—and that 
she was dressed with a degree of richness which 
seemed to indicate no mean rank, while the fashion 
of the costume set off the symmetry of her shape 
to the fullest advantage of ita faultless proportions. 

Un entering the apartment where Margaret and 
this lady were seated together, the King at once put 
on a friendly familiarity, which was however glossed 
over with a courtly polish; and taking Margaret's 
hand, he said, “ My beloved, it grieves me much 
that you should have been ere now subjected to. 
such trouble and vexation! And to your ladyship 
likewise,” continued the Monarch, turning towards 
Margarct’s companion, “should my regrets be ex- 
pressed, that while so gencrously and kindly engaged 
in our service, and ministering to our well-beloved 
Margaret, your ears should be assailed by the din of 
armed men breaking down massive doorways as if 
they were but pieces of parchment !” 

“Your Grace is most kind,” responded the lady, 
“to think it worth while thus to make excuses; but 
they may indeed be spared—for now that all the 
Jracas has ceased, the warriors have withdrawn, and 
everything terds towards an amicable settlement, I 
reck but little for the momentary terror which I ere 
now experienced. Besides, even that was scarcely 
a terror on my own account—and so soon as I re- 
ceived the assurance that my beloved and respected 
Queen had passed safely through the ordeal, my 
heart felt as light as ever.” 

“ And the two damsels,” said the King,—“ were 
they not overcome by terror? or have they been 
in a manner prepared by recent circumstances 
for ventures and incidents which otherwise would 
little befit the gentle nature of their sex? Say— 
how was it, Countess ?” 

“In good sooth, sire,” replied the lady, “my 
faithful little fairies Maude and Minnie were sadly 
scared; but now methinks they make light of the 
occurrence, and can even afford to smile at a danger 
which is past. But discretion suggests that I should 
withdraw: for doubtless your ighnesses would 
fain hold private discourse together.” 
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The Countess—for such appeared to be her rank 
—withdrew from the apartment; and as the door 
closed behind her, the King threw his arms about 
Margaret’s neck, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Oh, my beloved ! 
how afflicted was Ion your account that this mis- 
adventure should have taken place !” 

“ Alas, sire,” responded Margaret, “it is no won- 
der that perplexities and embarrassments, troubles 
and annoyances, arise out of the tortuous path that 
we have been pursuing. Oh! conceive what my 
feelings must have been when my own brother 
stood before me, adjuring me to proclaim if I 
were a wedded wife——and I not daring to name 
my husband !” 

‘“‘ Soothe yourself, dearest ag ne tranquillize 
your feelings!” said the King, lavishing careyses 
upon her; “and all will yet be well! But know you 
how your brother and his companious obtained the 
knowledge that you had come to Dalkeith? Was 
aught said to throw a light upon that subject ere I 
burst into the chapel ?” 

“Nothing was said to elucidate the point,” re- 
sponded Margaret. 

“Neither did they seem,” continued the King, 
‘to entertain the slightest suspicion in refgrence to 
the Countess of Morton ?” 

“Not the slightest,” answered Margaret. ‘Oh, 
sire! what an ordeal through which to drag me! 
How much am I suffering on account of this fond 
devoted love of mine——~’ 

“And am I not suffering likewise, Margaret?” 
asked the King, in a gentle voice of reproach. “ Oh! 
do not think that all the annoyance and vexation 
are on your side only !” 

“To speak soothi , Sire,” interjected Margaret, 
‘“‘T scarcely know what to think! All the events of 
the last forty-eight hours appear to be a dream, 
since the moment when the Countess revealed her- 
self to me!” 

“And why should you be thus bewildered, 
my dear Margaret?” inquired the King, as with 
one arm thrown around her waist, he gazed 
tenderly upon her marvellously handsome coun- 
tenance. 

“Oh, why am I bewildered ?” she cried, in a tone 
that was half petulant. ‘‘ Because I have a thou- 
sand questions to ask, and I know not where to 
begin, nor how to ask them! Yet will I make an 
endeavour. Tell me then, in the first place, my 
dear husband, wherefore was the Countess of Mor- 
ton bidden to come all the way from England to 
play so strange a part ?” 

‘Was it not necessary,” asked the King, “that 
you should have faithfully devoted female friends, 
ready to serve you in any emergency? Had I not 
foreseen that the moment must come when you 
would quit Roslin Castle ?—for you yourself were 
impatient of a sojourn there in what you termed a 
false position——” 

“Doubtless, sire — and natural enough!” ex- 
claimed Margaret. ‘“ You had deigned to make me 
your wife—and in making me your wife, you had 
elevated me to the rank of a Queen! Every sense 
of feminine propriety and modesty rendered me 
anxious to be publicly acknowledged as the former; 
while perhaps a certain pride—a feeling of laudable 
ambition—caused my heart to yearn for the coming 
of the moment when I should be proclaimed as the 
latter.” 

“And being aware of this,” resumed the King, 
*[ took my measures accordingly. Not to Albertina 
Roslin could you confide your secret—for she, as a 
duteous ddughter, would have held herself bound 
to whisper the tale in her futher’s ear: and you 
bee sweet Margaret, assured me that of all the 

andmaidens within the walls of that castle, there 
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was not one of whom you could venture to nake a 
confidante.” 

““True, my beloved lord,” answered Margaret: 
“ for even on our bridal night there was not one of 
my own sex to attend upon me at the altar !” 

_A strange smile—a smile which had something 
sinister in it, something of ribald and libertine 
mockery — wavered for a moment upon David's 
lips, as Margaret thus spoke of the wedding cere- 
mony. But her head was pillowed on his shoulder 
at the instant—her eyes were bent downward—and 
consequently she did not perceive that expression 
which flitted over the Monarch’s countenance. 

““You see, therefore, my beloved one,” he con- 
tinued, “you had not a female friend in the whule 
world in whom you could confide!—not a soul of 
your owff sex to succour you in any emergency or 
to be your companion in any crisis! I therefore 
resolved to supply this want—and I gave you the 
Countess of Morton as a friend and confidante.” 

“You knew her well, then, sire?” asked Mar- 
garet, her eyes now resting for a moment with 
jealous uneasiness upon the Monarch’s face. 

‘Not particularly well,” he responded, with a 
careless air, but which was nevertheless that of 
perfect self-possession; “and I think, dear Mar- 
garet, I told you this same thing the evening before 
last at Roslin. But her hnsband has long been a 
stanch friend of mine; and it was just before I 
left England, seven years ago, to resume my seat 
upon the Scottish throne, that I was a witness at 
the nuptials of the Earl of Morton and your pre- 
sent friend Louisa. I had previously known her 
slightly,” added David: “but through the medium 
of the correspondence which I have from time to 
time maintained with my friend the Earl of Mor- 
ton, I have since learnt much in respect to the 
character of his wife.” 

‘‘Methought,” observed Margaret, “that public 
rumour spoke somewhat lightly and disparagingly 
of the Countess of Morton? Nay, more—the idea 
has even been running in my head that I had heard 
it whispered—~—methinks it was even by the Earl of 
Caithness himself—that his kinsman the Lord of 
Morton had somewhat tarnished a noble name by a 
derogatory alliance ?” 

“There can be no doubt that the Countess of 
Morton,” replied David, “was an English lady of 
far inferior rank to the position of the great Scot- 
tish Earl: but still she came of no dishonourable 
stock—she was bred in all becoming tenderness and 
gentility—and I leave you to judge whether she be 
not as fascinating in her manners and as lively in 
her disposition as she is well favoured in her per- 
son ?” 

‘¢ Assured]y she is a most agreeable companion,” 
observed Margaret. ‘But wherefore so combine 
your plans that she shoul2 come in disguise to 
Roslin ?” 

“ Because no reason nor pretext could havo been 
devised or invented for the Countess of Morton to 
pay a visit to Roslin, unknown to the Earl of Caith- 
ness as she was, and unacknowledged by him as his 
kinsman’s wife. Therefore came she in disguise, 
attended by her two favourite damsels ;—and I 
ask you, Margaret,” added the King, with a gay 
laugh, “whether those disguises must vot have 
been excellent that for a whole fortnight they suc- 
ceeded in blinding the eyes of all beholders—or 
rather I should say in defying detection ?” 

“True,” observed Margaret: “the disguises were 
admirable! But confess, sire, that it was a strange 
and tortuous method of introducing the Countess of 
Morton unto me?” . 

“It was the only method,” answered the King. 
‘‘The time came‘ zhen you chose to fly from Roslin ; 
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And how could you have fled without female con- 
fidantes and companions ?” 

“True!” said Margaret: “I conld not have fied 
alone—or vlse reports of the direst evil would have 
been spread relative to one who, as Scotland’s Queen, 
was bound to keep her fame immaculate. But tell 
me, sire—why for twelve whole days dil you suffer 
me to remain in ignorance of the presence of the 
Countess of Morton at Roslin Castle ?—why leave 
me as well as the rest to suppose that Sir Louis Car- 
lyon was really what he represented himself to 


‘* All this was for precaution’s sake, my beloved,” 
rejoined the ee *“ Tf you had been told from the 
Outset that the English Knight whose chivalry had 
something so elegant and even exquisitely fastidious 
about it, was a handsome woman in disgui$e, ‘there 
would have been significant interchanges of glances 
betwixt Me i cepha in @ moment o: inadvertence 
you might have thrown your arms around her neck, 
or laid your hand familiarly upon her shoulder 
In short, dearest Margaret, I deemed it more prudent 
that the secret should be maintained until almcst 
the last instant. And it was so. I think,” added 
the King with a smile, “the Countess teased you 
a little, and playfully tormented yuu; tor she has 
a gay and sprightly dispusition—a trifle roguish and 
mischievous withal ——” 

“Yes—she affected to make love to me,” said 
Margaret, who could not help laughing as she looked 
back upon the scene with the fictitious Sir Louis Car- 
lyon in the glen. “But even while she was giving 
vent to her absurdities, and playing her jests upon 
me with so much serio-comic impressiveness, the sus- 
picion darted once or twice through my mind that the 
seeming Sir Louis Carlyon might possibly be one 
my own sex in disguise. Yet I repelled the 
idea——” 

“ And what said she at last?” inquired the King: 
‘* how broke she the secret to your ear?” 

“You know, sire,” Margaret answered, “that you 
had given me to understand in strictest privacy that 
you bad taken measures to secure me the services 
ot the Countess of Morton as my principal lady of 
the bedchamber, against such time when my acknow- 
ledg@ment as your royal wife and as Scotland’s 
Queen should. take place:—but little suspected I 
that Louisa of Morton was already my companion 
and my friend in the person of Sir Louis Carlyon! 
Thus you may conceive my surprise as well as my 
joy, sire, when the seeming En glish Knight, at length 
choosing to put an end to his mischievous pleasantries, 
whispered in my ear, ‘J am Louisa Countess of Mor- 
ton !’” 

“ And then,” said the King, laughing, “ you em- 
braced her with sisterly effusion ?—and behold! the 
Earl of Caithness was standing at a little distance, 
@ spectator of the acene ?” 

“‘Yes—and then I fled from the spot, leaving the 
seeming Sir Louis Carlyon to satisfy the mind ot my 
noble benefactor. This he did with a marvellous 
tact: and in the meanwhile as I was speeding 
through the glen, I beheld the Knight’s two young 

ages—William and Robert as he called them——” 

“But Maude and Minnie, as they turned out to 
be,” added David, again laughing merrily. 

“Yes. Then,” continned Margaret, “I was no 
Jonger in any doubt in respect to the sex of the two 
dameels who though in reality nineteen years of age, 
yet when apparelled in their pages’ costume, seemed 
to be mere boys of fourteen or fifteen. But to re- 
vert, sire, to a former topic,” she went on to say, in 
® more serious tone and with a corresponding change 
of look, “permit me once more to observe that it 
seems to have been a tortuous and even clumsy pro- 
joct to bring the Countess disguised in the first in- 
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stance to Roslin, and then to persuade me to flee 
away with her, so that I was sure of risking my fair 
fame, and even inviting the very accusation which 
was ere now levelled against me in the chapel, to 
ee effect that I had eloped with Sir Louis Car- 

on!” 
- Why harp incessantly, my beloved, upon this 
string ?” demanded David, gently pressing her fine 
form to his breast. “ Listen—and I will explain 
myself so lucidly and yet so succinctly that my 
course of action shall be made intelligible in a 
manner that will render all future commen: abso- 
lutely unnecessary. In the first place it was need- 
ful to provide you with a female friend sufficiently 
trustworthy to become acquainted with your secret, 
and of sufficiently high rank to be your suitable 
companion. That friend was found in the Countess 
of Morton. She could not, for propriety’s sake, 
travel with male attendants only: she therefore 
journeyed with her damosels disguised as pages. 
She could not visit Roslin openly, proclaiming her- 
self to be the Countess of Morton—because she 
was uninvited— because she had no pretext for 
going thither —and because such a proceeding 
would haye at once struck Lord Caithness as being 
suspiciously strange. Therefore it was under the 
guise and name of Sir Louis Carlyon that the 
Countess sought the halls of Roslin. Up to this 
point all is comprehensible enough—is it not so ?” 
asked the King. 

Margaret made an affirmative sign; and the 
Monarch went on speaking. 

“ ‘Phen, my beloved, came the moment when I 
found myself obliged to terminate my sojourn 
within those walls; and you insisted that some 
decisive step should be taken on your behalf—for 
you declared that no longer could you live in that 
false position there. The course to be pursued was 
already foreseen, and therefore open. I enjoined 
you to accompany your friend the Oountess to her 
own Castle of Dalkeith——and yon are here.” 

“All this is plain narrative, sire,” said Margaret ; 
somewhat hastily: “ but it was a reason—a motive 
that I desired ——” 

“The reason is plain—the motive is evident,” 
answered the King. “ You could not flee awa 
alone and unattended—this you yourself have al- 
ready more than once admitted——you therefore 
were enjoined to fly with a female companion whom 
you had already found.” 

‘“ Yes— but disguised,” said Margaret, “in a 
way to render my flight suspicious and equivocal.” 

“Only for a few days!” interrupted the King: 
“and then, when everything shall be explained 
and all disguises thrown off—when Sir Louis Car- 
lyon stands before the world as Louisa of Morton, 
and the pages William and Robert blushingly an- 
swer to the softer and prettier names of Maude 
and Minnie 

“Yes—Qh ! then, sire,” said the lady, in a low 
voice which was full of emotion, ‘ everything will 
be revealed — and it will be made manifest that 
Margaret, instead of fleeing dishonourably or equi- 
vocally with an English Knight, was accompanying 
the female friend whom her royal husband had 
found for her! Shall it not be so?” asked Mat- 
garet, in a soft caressing tone. 

‘“‘ Everything shall be as you wish, my beloved,” 
he responded. “But now, as time draws on—and 
Iam to banquet with yourself and the Countess 
this evening—lI will leave you for a short space, 
and seek the apartments which the holy fathers 
allot me in the monastery, so that I may make 
some fitting and suitable change in my toilet.” 

King David embraced Margaret : for upwards of 
a minute he held her fine torm pressed against his 
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heart —and he looked down with impassionedrap- 
ture into the luminous depths of her black eyes. 
She smiled at him with a glow of pride upon her 
countenance, as she said within herself, “It is the 
King of Scotlanu—one of the mighty Monarchs of 
Christendom—whom I thus claim as my hus- 
band !” 

On issuing from the room where this scene 
had taken place with Margaret, the King did not 
immediately repair to the adjoining monastery ; 
but he sought the Countess of Morton in the apart- 
ment to which she had ere now retired. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE COUNTESS OF MORTON. 


Lovrsa Countess of Morton has been aleaay to a 
certain extent described to our readers. Though 
only of the medium stature when seeming to be of 
the male sex—for we particularised her height to 
be about five feet eight inches—yet for a woman 
she was tall; while the mingled elegance ,and dig- 
nity of her gait, with a certain statuesque carriage 
of her head, seemed to add two or three inches to 
her stature. Her shoulders were broad; her chest 
was ample—while the feminine contours of the bust 
were well-formed, but by no means richly developed. 
She had what is called a long waist,—not of that 
thinness which the two hands might span, but of a 
symmetry consistent with the configuration dis- 
played in a Grecian statue. Her lower limbs were 
perfectly straight, and were somewhat robustly 
modelled, though delicately turned at the ankles, 
and terminating in a foot which was long, shapely, 
and wjth a nobly arched instep. Her tread was 
elastic'and firm: she moved with perfect freedom, 
but yet with elegance and grace; for in her girlhood 
she had been jond of all the gymnastic exercises 
that were practised by her sex. She was a per- 
.ect horsewoman, and had not the slightest tear 
when seated on the back of even the most spirited 
animal. Her hands were somewhat large, though 
well formed—but yet too large to satisfy the strict 
hypercritical notions of justness of proportions in 
respect to female symmetry. She habitually wore 
her dark brown hair somewhat short for a woman ; 
though on the other hand it was somewhat long for 
aman. Her teeth—white as ivory, and faultlessly 
preserved, without speck or blemish, strongly set 
in the red tenacious gums— were also too large 
to be perfectly consistent with the rigid notions of 
female loveliness; and her features, which seemed 
only partially prominent in their aquiline profile for 
a man, were largely chiselled for a woman. Never- 
theless, it was a strikingly handsome profile, be- 
speaking strong passions when considered in refer- 
ence to her real sex. 

Being accustomed to out-door exercises—hawk- 
ing and hunting—and never so happy as when on 
horseback, Louisa’s countenance was much em- 
browned for a lady of rank; while the hues of her 
cheeks bespoke a buxom vigorous health. Her 
voice was strong and flutelike in the rich harmony 
of its full tones—perhaps even too masculine for 
one of her sex; while the habit of speaking loudly 
to hawk and hound, and of encouraging her steed 
in exhilarating accents when engaged in the ardour 
of the chase, gave a certain manliness to .is into- 
nation. Thus, if the reader follows well this de- 
scription, dnd compares it with that which we gave 
when describing the lady as Sir Louis Carlyon, he 
will at Dnce perceive how easy it was to pass her- 
self off as one of the sterncr sex. And then too, 
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with an admirable art she had availed herself of 
what may be termed the unconquerable or natural 
softnesses of her proper sex to give them the air of 
a@ certain ea ne to the other sex 
which she had assumed. She had affected a dandy- 
ism in her male costume: she had used fragrant 
essences; and thus by the mingling of the seeming 
attributes of the man with the milder traits of the 
woman, she had succeeded most admirably in per- 
sonating a perfumed Knight fresh from the some- 
what emasculating atmosphere of the gilded saloons 
of the British Court. 

But on these points we have still somewhat more 
to say. By the aid of a dye most artistically applied 
by a hard bristly brush, which imprinted the pig- 
ment in yoyriads of little dots rather than in one 
uninterrupted surface of bluish shade upon the 
skin, she had so tinted the lower part of her coun- 
tenance, when wearing male apparel, as to give the 
appearance of a beard shaven off into perfect 
smoothness. Her costume had been chosen with a 
view to its complete adaptation to the masculine 
character which for the nonce she had played. L 
fitted her form with a sufficient tightness to impart 
a@ manly air to its symmetry, and yet with that 
degree of looseness which concealed the feminine 
contours. 

She possessed a strong mind and a perfect selt- 
possession, added to a wondrous readiness of wit, a 
rollicking buoyancy of spirits, and a dashing off- 
hand manner which passed for a chivalrous daunt- 
lessness. Thus, the further this description is con- 
tinued, the more completely must it prove to the 
reader the ease, the facility, and the art of self- 
adaptation with which the Countess of Morte 
periormed the part which she had undertaken. She 
was high-spirited and fearless—seldom to be taken 
off her guard—with a certain hardihood in her 
looks, and capable of sustaining the gaze of an 
eyes that might be riveted upon her. With all 
these attributes, it is no wonder if she had entered 
heart and soul into the adventure which was pro- 
posed to her, or that she should have for nearly a 
fortnight sustained her part so well as to defy the 
most scrutinizing looks, or repel suspicion, even it 
such were at any moment formed with regard to 
her. 

There was in her disposition a sly vein of hamour 
— an innocent mischievousness — a fondness for 
light jesting and raillery, which notwithstanding 
never wounded the feelings of others, but always 
stopped short at the point at which offence might be 
given. She was naturally good-natured, and yet 
thoroughly heartless—if the reader can understand 
what we mean, and will not deem us paradoxical. 
In other words, she was frank, jovial, and affable, 
in her general demeanour and conversation; and 
she would render a service when it militated not 
against her own interests. But in other respects she 
was thoroughly selfish and worldly-minded. Show 
her how she might benetit herself by means of ma- 
chination, plot, or intrigue—and she would unhesi- 
tatingly sacrifice every other consideration. Sterlin 
virtue she had none; true rectitude of principle had 
long been lost sight of. There were in her soul the 
elements calculated to render her capable of any 
crime; and though she never usclessly pursued the 
path of wickedness, or performed a bad deed unless 
some positive benefit were to be obtaincd, she was 
nevertheless one of those beings that would trample 
remorselessly upon every law human and divine, if 
@ commensurate object were to be attained. - 

Her age was in reality about thirty—perhaps 
a little more; so that when in her male attire, and 
when seen clbse, she might well pass for a young 
man of five-and twenty; and when viewed at a 
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distance, would appear much younger still, even to 
be thought at the first glance a mere stripling of 


eighteen. 

But now let us consider the Countess of Morton 
more minutely in reference to her real sex, and 
while she is elegantly apparelled, as we find her on 


the occasion of which we are now speaking. There 


was an unmistakable sensuousness in the expres- 
sion of her countenance as well as in its configura- 


tion: the eyes, the lips, and the chin—the st 
he 


mouth had that half-smiling air which with one of 
the opposite sex is indicative of joyousness, but 


profile indeed—indicated strong passions. 


with the softer sex is often the reflection or the out- 
ward play of an innate voluptuousness, giving en- 


couragement and ready to expand into,a more 
The large full 
blue eyes, of deepest blue, seemed to swim in a 
luminous fluid, which was nevertheless full of a 


amorously significant overture. 


melting languor; while in their almost purple hue, 
and with their softly sensuous expression, they 
seemed to say, “Do not forget me,” like the for- 
eee of which they had borrowed the 
colour. 


We have now said enongh to enable the reader 
to form something more than a bare idea of the 


Countess of Morton; but whatsoever remains in 
the background in respect to her true character 
and her past history, we must leave for develop- 
ment in future chapters of our narrative. When 
in the presence of Margaret and the King together, 
the gay tamiliarity of her manner had been at- 
tempered by an air of respect towards the Monarch: 
but now, when she was alone with him in the apart- 
ment where he sought her, there was far more free- 
dom in her manner—restraint seemed to be thrown 
off—and they appeared to meet on terms that must 
have had their warrant in a close intimacy or 
thorough understanding belonging to a date long 


anterior to the opening of our tale. She was half 


reclining upon a long settee, or species of ottoman, 


when the King entered: she did not rise to her 


feet to receive the Monarch—but she simply raised 


herself to a sitting posture, and made a sign for 


him to sit down by her side. 

‘“‘ And how fares it with your charmer?” she in- 
quired, with an arch smile upon her lips. 

‘Some of my best calculations have been put 
out or disjointed by the course of events,” an- 
swered the King, with a certain air of vexation. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the moment is now come,” said Louisa, 
“when your Grace will be pleased to let me a little 
more into the secrets of your royal mind than I 
have hitherto been initiated? Methinks you are 
acta too wary—too suspicious and mistrust- 
tu en J 

“Not so, Louisa,” answered the King. “As a 
matter of course, I purposed to tell you everything: 
but so rarely had we an opportunity for private 
speech when at Roslin—and the letter which I 
wrote summoning you from England, was neces- 
sarily worded with all due caution and reserve, con- 
sidering the danger of miscarriage——” 

“At the very outset, my royal friend,” said the 
Countess of Morton, “there is a question which I 
will ask—and which indeed was at the tip of my 
tongue a dozen times while we were together at 
Roslin—but which with a diffidence and a bashful- 
ness most marvellously unusual with me, I on 
each occasion hesitated to put.” 

: “And what question may this be?” inquired the 

Ing. : 
ay ask rather that I may know fully how hence- 
forth Iam to act,” rejoined the Countess, “ than 
throngh mere idle curiosity-——” 





pe eine: “what is your question? Put 1 fear- 
essly.’ 

“J would simply inquire,” continued Louisa, 
“whether your Highness be really bound to the 
handsome Margaret by bonds so firm that naught 
but a Papal decree from Rome can dissolve them ; 
or whether———” 

“By all the Saints!” ejaculated the King, with 
a derisive smile, “you affect a vast degree of inno- 
cence, my dear Louisa !” 

‘“‘ How should I know the truth ?” she demanded. 
“Your Grace’s letter spoke of a beautiful mistress 
whose ambition you had to curb—whose wayward 
temper you had to coerce,—whom, in short, you 
had to delude and dupe, console and pacify, and 
heaven knows what!—and for all which purposes 
you needed my ingenuity and succour.” 

‘“‘ And are not the facts as I thus presented them 
to you?” demanded the King. 

“ How can I think so,” sxolatiad Louisa, “when 
the beauteous black-eyed houri speaks confidently 
to me of a marriage-ceremony performed in secrecy 
at Roslin Castle, almost at the dead of night—of a 
priest in canonicals—of a certificate duly drawn up 
and signal by two witnesses—which certificate the 
priest himself solemnly undertook to lodge amongst 
the archives of the Royal Chancery at such time 
when the marriage should be duly proclaimed——” 

Here a loud scornful laugh burst from David's 
lips; and he exclaimed, “Of a surety, my dear 
Louisa! you must conceive that my wits have gone 
a wool-gathering, and that I have profited naught 
by the stern sare pag of my previous life’s calami- 
ties. Listen, while I answer you categorically and 
succinctly. The marriage was a delusion and a 
sham—my astute follower Stephen Cochrane, whom 
you remember in England during the latter years of 
my captivity, arranged it all—the seeming priest was 
some creature whom he dressed up for the occasion 
—the certificate was a piece of waste parchment, 
which that seeming priest doubtless tore up at the 
first convenient opportunity — Stephen Cochrane 
himself was one of the witnesses — the other was 
Redman, the Lieutenant of Roslin, whom the afore- 
said astute Cochrane bribed over to our interests.” 

“Ah! is it so?” ejaculated Louisa. ‘Some such 
tale as this I did verily expect to hear; and me- 
thought that when bestowing sovereign titles upon 
the imperious Margaret, I was but doing homage to 
the phantom of a Queen. Was her virtue, then, so 
stubborn ——” 

“Not her virtue,” interrupted the King; ‘but 
her ambition. Full well could I read her heart! 
She might have been Countess of Bassentyne—but 
she preferred the idea of wearing adiadem. It was 
all selfish calculation on her part.” 

“And now you are beset by difficulties,” said 
Louisa, “ because doubtless you dare not at once 
break to her that she is no Qucen, but only your 
mistress ?” 

“ Precisely so,” answered the King. 

“Perhaps you love her?” said Louisa inquiringly, 
after a brief pause. 

“ Adoringly as a mistress—but not enough to 
make her my wife! Yet peradventure,” continued 
David, “if 1t had not been for the success of the 
stratagem which made her miue, I should in my in- 
fatuation have espoused her legally and openly. But 
I thank St. Andrew and my lucky stare—(which, by 
the bye, have not always shone) -as well as the 
astuteness of Stephen Cochrane, that I was saved 
from the perpetration of this supreme folly !” 

“ And why not break the truth to her at once?” 
demanded the Countess, “and with a blow dis- 
entangle the web of all this tortuouss occult 





“Speak!—in St. Andrew’s name, speak!” said ' policy ?” 
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‘Because Margaret is not a woman to be thus 
dealt with,” rejoined the King—“ at least not for 
the moment. She would rave in the madness of her 
blighted ambition, and invoke against me all the 
powers she could muster on her side. My own posi- 
tion at this present instant is not, from a variety of 
circumstances, strong enough——” 

“I do not understand your Grace,” interjected 
been somewhat scornfully. ‘ Are you not a 

ng ?’ 

“ Aye!—but a King surrounded by a variety of 
troublous elements, which in a few days will be 
neutralized or subdueds+—” 

‘You fear the Douglas?” asked Louisa, 

“That is one thing,” rejoined David. “Only 
conceive if there were an explosion with respect to 
Margaret !—a young lady entrapped into a sham 
marriage! —what a watchword for my enemies! what 
a rallying cry for the discontented, the seditious, and 
the ill-disposed!—and I who am about to sit in 
judgment upon that same Earl of Douglas for the 
wrongs perpetrated by him against the Lady Elvira 
Ramsay !” 

“Crush the process—smother the inquiry—stifle 
the plaint!” said Louisa, energetically. 

‘‘T dare not,” answered the King. “I8hould in 
that case make an enemy of the Ear! of Caithness, 
who has taken up the Lady Elvira’s cause—and who 
at this moment, considering his manifold allies, is 
almost as powerful and as formidable as the Black 
Douglas himself. Besides, do you not know that 
Margaret’s brother has himself become powerful ? 
And then too, they have found a friend in the Teu- 
tonic Knight, whom for many reasons I no more 
dare offend than I should venture to irritate a 
famished lion that was loose!” ° 

“The web is an intricate one,” said Louisa; 
“and your Grace’s policy has already received this 
day a signal check.” 

“Yes,” said the King, with bitterness in his ac- 
cents. ‘I calculated that the rumour would remain 
good that Margaret had fled dishonourably with Sir 
Louis Carlyon, an English Knight:”—and here he 
smiled significantly at the Countess. ‘Who could 
foresee that your party would be tracked hither to 
Dalkeith ?” 

‘You should have allowed me to take Margaret 
on a more distant journey,” interjected Louisa. 

“ Ridiculous !” ejaculated the King. ‘A thou- 
sand reasons were opposed to that idea! In the 
first place, there was no other retreat to which I 
could have consigned her, without the chance of 
at once betraying everything and inviting the very 
exposure I sought to avoid. In the second place, 
the very reason which induced her to accompany 
you at all, was that when she knew you to be the 
Countess of Morton she looked upon it as natural 
enough that you should offer her a temporary home 
at your husband’s Castle of Dalkeith.” 

“TI admit,” said the Countess, “ that these rea- 
sons were cogent. But supposing that her brother, 
and Sir Casimir D'Este, and the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne had net by some unaccountable means tracked 
her hither and created that menacing scene in the 
chapel,—how would you have acted ?” 

“ policy was well shadowed forth—and a por- 
dicno it still remains good. I should have waited 
until after the grand judicial proceedings at Dum- 
barton. There I should have struck a blow which 
would utterly disarm the Douglas. At the same 
time, by means of certain mancuvrings, I should 
have got Sir Casimir D’Este so far entangled in 
my private policy in other respects, that he must 
aderaards have done everything to uphold me and 
naught to mare me. 
suaded the 


I should likewise have per- 
arl of Caithness, when at Dumbarton, 


to consent to the marriage of Fleming Fitz-Allan 
with hig daughter Albertina ; for I am acquainted 
with a secret in respect to young Fitz-Allan which 
would have given me the completest power over the 
family into which he thus entered by marriage. 
Then,” continued. the King, “when all these mat- 
ters were so disposed of, 1 should have broken the 
truth to Margaret,—telling her that her marriage 
with me was a delusion, and that her reputation 
had been ruined by the report of her having eloped 
with Sir Louis Carlyon, an English Knight. I 
should have Agra to her that vainly might 
she proclaim the tale of her marriage: no one 
would believe it —and the witnesses to whom 
she might threaten to appeal, would deny it! I 
should have told her also that vainly might she de- 
clare that Sir Louis Carlyon was none other than 
the Countess of Morton ; for the Countess herselt 
would deny it, and would adduce ample proof to 
show that she had not been out of England! By 
all these means I had calculated that Margaret, 
crushed and overwhelmed, would see before her 
no alternative but to accept her destiny as my mis- 
tress ;—and when once my own position should 
have been assured in the various ways that I have 
sketched out to you, I should have recked but little 
if the fact became hye known that Mar- 
garet Fitz-Allan was really my mistress.” 

“The web was sufficiently tangled,” observed 
Louisa, shaking her head slightly. 

‘ But there was another reason,” continued the 
King, “ why I devised the plot for Margaret’s elope- 
ment with you under the guise of Sir Louis Carlyon. 
You see how important it is that I should avert 
from myself all suspicion of foul play in respect to 
Margaret until after this affair at Dumbarton. I 
have been in constant apprehension of the effects 
of Margaret’s impatient and imperious temper: I 
have feared lest by some hanghfy look or hurried 
word she might atiord her friends a clue to the fact 
that there was something between us, I therefore 
calculated that her supposed elopement with an 
English Knight would constitute a belief that would 
at least hold good tor a few days, until after the 
settlement of matters at Dumbarton ; and t'en my 
position would be all the safer and surer to meet a 
storm, if it should happen to arise.” 

“ And how did you induce Margaret to consent 
to remain quiet and silent?” asked Louisa. . 

“ J gave her to understand that so perilous was 
my position through the feuds and discontent of my 
nobles, that I should not dare reveal our marriage 
until after I had stricken a blow at Dumbarton in 
respect to the Earl of Douglas, which would con- 
vince all Scotland that I was a Monarch of energy 
and firmness, and by my own strong will wielding 
a dominant power. I assured her, in a word, that. 
any premature declaration of our marriage would 
endanger the very crown she sought to wear!” 

“And now,” interjected the Countess of Morton, 
‘“‘ she has fixed upon that very occasion of the ap- 
proaching ceremony at Dumbarton to proclaim her 
supposed rights and titles !” 

‘“*Yes |—because she fancies that I shall there 
show my strength, and that after the blow ia stricken 
which will destroy the power of the tia: pe she 
may speak out. . Besides, in the waywardness of 
her disposition she is looking for the most public 
occasion to announce those supposed rights and 
titles to the world.” 

‘“ By means of what policy,” asked the Countess, 
“has your Grace won over—or do you propose to 
win over—Sir Casimir D’Este ?” 

‘“‘ T have enlisted him in my interest: I have pa- 
raded some gpprebensions which I really entertain 
—devised some vhich exist not-—and enhanced 
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_ others which are in reality insignificant. He has 
accepted a secret and trusty command,” continued 
David; “and when a man such as he becomes 
thas devoted to a particular cause, he assuredly will 
not turn against it.” 

‘‘But this secret,” said Louisa, “which your 
Grace possesses in reference to Sir Fleming Fits- 
Allan ?” 

“I¢ is one of vital importance, connected with 
the parentage and family of himself and his sister,” 
answered David,—“a secret which I learnt from 
Margaret’s own lips—and which, if revealed, would 
prove overwhelming.” 

‘‘Then Margaret is completely in your power!” 
ejaculated Louisa. 

“True —in that sense,” responded the King. 
“ But it is a power which I scarcely dare*axercise— 
or at all events which I must keep back as the very 
last resource; for it would go near to brand me 
with infamy if my enemies could proclaim, ‘ Under 
the guileful language of love he elicited a particular 
revelation from the lips of the damsel whom he was 
about to win and betray; and then he turned round 
and used that secret as the dastard means of crush- 
ing her !’” 

“ And this Earl of Bassentyne,” said the Coun- 
tess of Morton, “whose sudden appearance so much 
amazed and almost discomfited you—as Margaret 
ere now informed me.” 

‘Ah! that is another disagreeable failure in my 
policy!” replied David,—“ or rather I should say 
in that undercurrent of policy which Stephen Coch- 
rane himself directs. The young Earl might have 
proved troublesome—we shut him in a fortress—he 
has escaped, as pou perceive—I as yet know not 


how! But, Ah! does Margaret herself suspect 
how he had been treated ?” 
“No. She was too full of wonderment at his 


sudden appearance. But let that pass,” continued 
Louisa: “it is a difficulty which your Grace will 
doubtless be enabled to surmount I now compre- 
hend what your policy has been, and what it still 
must be. All your calculations may still hold good 
in respect to the results of the grand meeting at 
Dumbarton, provided that Margaret herself shall 
be prevented from appearing there ?” 

‘“‘Yes —that is the immense difficulty,” said the 
awe. the one supreme difficulty !” 

“We must endeavour to grapple with it,” ob- 
served the Countess: then in a musing tone she 
added, “ Margaret is ambitious—she believes her- 
self to be a Guseu=she aspires to sit upon the 
Scottish throne! We must begin by ae a shock 
to that ambition—we must destroy it hen once 
that presumptuous thought is crushed—or rather, 
when the wish itself is converted into disgust for 
the dizzy and perilous position—she will be all the 
more ready to accept what your Grace has termed 
her destiny, and sink resignedly into the position of 
your mistress.” 

“True!” said the King. “ But how to effect 
these objects, so difficalt—so important !” 

“Leave everything to me,” rejoined the Coun- 
tess: “I am far from daspatring! And now, sire, 
speed to the monastery — make some change in 
your toilet—doff that corselet—assume a more 
courtly garb—and be pleased to join Margaret and 
myself at table with as little delay as possible.” 

“Excellent Louisa! you have inspired me with 
hope !” cried the King; “and I place the fullest 
reliance upon your promises!” 

They then separated for a short space; .and the 
moment the King had quitted the apartment, the 
Countess summoned Maude to her presence. 

“Go,” she said,—“be not startled, girl !—go to 
the steward Lockyer, and bid him bring me pre- 


Ty, ef 


en? under all circumstances of secrecy, the 
sk 


“The skull, lady?” echoed Mande, her face 
turning pale. 

“Yes, child!—fear not!” rejoined the Countess, 
‘Tt is the skull which 13 preserved in the niche be- 
hind the curtain at the extremity of the armoury.” 

Maude hastened with wondering brain to per- 
form the bidding of her mistress, who awaited the 
arrival of the steward with the hideous object for 
which she had sent. 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE CROWNED SKULL 


We have already hinted at the neglected condition 
into which Dalkeith Castle had been suffered to 
fall. For many years the Earl of Morton had not 
visited it: the Countess herself had never seen the 
fortalice until the present occasion: indeed she 
had never been in Scotland at all until she crossed 
the boundary in male apparel to play the part of 
Sir Lohis Carlyon. Such hasty arrangements as 
circumstances would permit had been made by the 
few domestics who were retained at the castle, to 
minister to the comfort of their noble mistress and 
those who had accompanied her: but these arrange- 
ments whereof we speak, had been necessarily very 
limited ; for in the first place there was no notice 
given to make preparations—secondly, there was 
but little time for them when once the guests had 
arrived—and thirdly, as the presence of her lady- 
ship and her companions was ordered to be shrouded 
in as much secrecy as possible, Lockyer the steward 
was witbholden from applying to any of the neigh- 
bouring nobles or gentry for plate, costly wines, 
draperies, and other articles which might have 
given an air of cheerfulness to the gloomy apart- 
ments of the fortalice. 

We need hardly add that the servants had been 
strictly forbidden to mention the fact that the seem- 
ing young Knight who had arrived there was none 
other than their noble mistress the Countess of 
Morton; and if she had not been the bearer of a 
letter from the Earl her husband to Lockyer the 
steward, she might perhaps have vainly asserted 
her right to be looked upon as the lady-peeress of 
the castellated mansion. The name of Margaret. 
had been altogether suppressed; for inasmuch as 
only two months had elapsed since her return to 
Scotland, she was not personally known in the town 
of Dalkeith—a fact which she had not omitted to 
mention to the Countess. Indeed, all the arrange- 
ments had been so made that it was at first hoped 
that no pursuers from Roslin could possibly track 
the party to Dalkeith Castle; and inasmuch as it 
was only purposed (for the reasons which have 
already transpired) to throw a veil of mystery over 
the whole proceedings for a few days—indeed until 
after the grand events which were expected to take 
place at Dumbarton—it was deemed that in so 
short an interval no researches nor inquiries in- 
stituted from Roslin Castle would succeed in track- 
ing the fugitives, the more especially as on the fol- 
lowing day it was known that the principal per- 
sonages there would have to set off for Dumbarton. 
All these calculations had however been frustrated 
by that chain of events which had thrown the Earl 
of Bassentyne in the way of Sir Casimir D’Easte 
and Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan, and had enabled him 
to impart that information which had taken them 
straight to Dalkeith. 

The reader will of course understand that it was 
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ip reality no business-visit to the royal burgh, no 
sudden pleasure-freak, and no accidental circum- 
stances, which had brought the King to Dalkeith 
precisely at this juncture: it was a prearranged ap- 
pointment according to which he was to meet Mar- 


garet there. The friars of St. John were too much : 


indebted to the royal favour in a variety of wa, 
to look very closely into the proceedings of the 
Monarch. Thus, they found that so far fom 
having the intention of accepting the bangpet 
which on his arrival at the monastery they ordered 
to be prepared for him, he purposed ¢o aup with the 
ladies who had arrived at the castle, they af anes 
placed at the disposal of the steward Lockyer what- 
soever materials he might require for furnishiag @ 
repast suitable for Royalty and Royalty’s com- 
panions. The Abbot would have paid hisrespects 
to the Countess of Morton, on hearing it confi- 
dentially whi by Lockyer that her lgdyship 
was at the castle: but the reverend Father was 
assured that her jaayeip desired to maintain the 
strictest privacy, and therefore that ceremony was 
dispe with. But Lockyer took especial care 
that the banquet should he well served up; for he 
was shrewd enough to perceive that somethin 
uliar was in progress—while on the other han 
© was discreet enough to have an air as if nothing 
at all remarkable were going on. And to this pru- 
dent line of conduct he wes the more especially in- 
clined from the fact that the King slipped a few 
broad pieces into his hand, bidding Shim take care 
that whatsoever passed within those walls should 
not be talked of out-of doors. We should observe 
that the youthful domestic who in the first instance 
had covducted the three warriors to the suite of 
apartments where he had intimated to them that 
they would find the object of their search, was as 
ignorant as the rest that the dark-eyed lady was 
Margaret Fitz-Allan: and it was only because it 
was so imperiously mentioned by Sir Casimir D’Este 
that a lady had been carried off from Roslin, that 
it naturally strnack the young map that the dark- 
eved beauty aforesaid must be the one to whom 
allusion was thus made. 

Having given these requisite little explanations, 
we may resume the thread of our narrative. The 
great banqueting-hall of Dalkeith Castle was in too 
dismantled a condition to serve for the reception of 
guests; and even were the contrary the case, that 
apartment would have been too gloomy in its 
spaciousness for the use of so small a party. 
Lockyer had therefore chosen a smaller room for 
the little banquet ; and he had rendered it as com- 
fortable as all circumstances, including the appli- 
ances furnished from the adjacent monastery, 
would permit. And now we behold the King, 
Margaret, and the Countess of Morton, seated at 
the table, on which a succulent repast was served 
up. Lockyer himself, with bis chain of office, 
stood as a servitor behind the King, who for the 
occasion dispensed with the attendance of any of 
the escort that had accompanied him from Edin- 
burgh. Mande and Minnie, both elegantly attired, 
were there to minister to Margaret and the Coun- 
tess: but while the repast was in progress, the three 
principal personages were careful to converse only 
on general topics, and to avoid every allusion to 
whatsoever matters were perhaps otherwise upper- 
most in their minds. We may as well observe that 
so long as she remained in the room, Maude—the 
elder of the two girls—furtively surveyed Margaret 
with looks of the deepest curiosity and interest. 

When the dishes were removed and the dessert 
was placed upon the table, Lockyer, Maude, and 
Minnie withdrew, on a signal from the Countess ; 
so that the Kiug and the twu ladies, being now left 
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alone together, could indulge in unrestrained dis- 
course. 

“} have been thinking, dearest Margaret,” said 
the Monarch, “that it would be more consistent 
with the strictest prudence——and in this opinion I 


ynay or may not be supported by our kind friend the 


Ceuntess of Morton — 
“Rest assured, sire,” interjected Louisa, who thus 
apoke for appearance’ sake in Margaret’s presence, 

that in whatsoever matter your Grace may dcign 
to equgult me, I shall deliver my sentiments impar- 
tially—and all the more so if the affuir itself con- 
eern my beloved friend who permits me to call her 
Margaret, but towards whom I can never forget the 
deference and respect due to a Queen.” 

“ Yes—call me Mar aret, dear Louisa!” said that 
lady, thanking her with a look of gratitude for the 
seeming kindness of this speech: “for it is sweet 
to a the good fellowship of one of my own 
sex !” 

‘“‘ And is not my presence, dearest Margaret,” said 
the King, in that soft bland insinuating tone which 
he knew so well how to assume, aud who indeed 
was always more or less under the influence of the 
spell of garet’s exceeding beauty when in her 
society,—*‘is not my presence sufiicient to bring 
smiles to those sweet lips and joy into those hand- 
some dark eyes P” 

“Yes, sire,” she replied,“ when you seem to do 
your duty towards me - ” 

‘“‘Ah! does this species of proviso mean to imply 
@ reproach ?” ejaculated the Monarch, with a halft- 
deprecating glance at Margaret. 

“Truth compels me to acknowledge, sire,” she 
rejoined, “that throughout the scene in the chapel 
there was a straining and a readiness to ignore me 
utterly in certain respects—a sort of repudiation— 
of which, notwithstanding the necessities ot policy, 
I could scarcely have deemed you so thoroughly 
capable.” 

‘“‘ Say not so, my beloved!” exclaimed the King 
‘ such language from your lips afflicts me cruelly ! 
I was compelled to act a certain part, and could not 
perform that part by halves. Let us not travel over 
again the Bedale of regsoning and argument, as 
well as sas area which we have already 
accomplished. I tell you, my beloved, in one word 
—and the Countess of Morton, as an unbiassed and 
impartial judge of passing events, can corroborate 
the assertion—that it is consistent with my most 
vital interests for the declaration of our marriage to 
be postponed until after the coming events at Dum- 
barton. 

‘You mean, sire,” rejoined Margaret emphati- 
cally, “until after the trial of the Earl of Douglas ? 
Be it so! I have already assented to this arrange- 
ment,—though with much pain and violence to my 
own feelings, as the scene in the oratorio may have 
sufficiently demonstrated. But immediately aiter 
that trial—on the same day—on the same occasion 
—when your Highness shail be surrounded with the 
great paladins of Scotland and the nobles of your 
court—and chiefly, too, in the presence of my bene- 
factor the Earl of Caithness, my noble-hearted 
brother, and the goot Knight Sir Casimir D’Este, 
now the friend and guest at Roslin—will it be expe- 
dient for your Majesty to take me by the hand and 
introduce me as your bride—your Queen !” 

“This is the very point, dearest Margaret,” said 
the King, “on which I was just now about to speak 
when appealing to the Countess of Morton for her 
own impartial opinion. In a word, Margaret, I be- 
seech you to allow the incidents of Dum! arton to 
pass over—to remain here for a few days, with your 
friend the Countcss—and to suffer me to effect at 
Edinburgh such preparations as shall be fitting for 
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the acknowledgment which I am as desirous to make 
ay you can possibly be to have made.” 

*‘ And moreover,” hastily chimed in the Countess 
of Morton, “it were far more proper that Scotland’s 
Queen should be proclaimed in Scotland’s capital !” 

‘Not so,” interjected Margaret, forcing herself to 
speak mildly: “for if the King, in consideration of 
State reasons, may choose to hold his court at Dum- 
barton, at Dumbarton likewise may he proclaim that 
which fora thousand reasons ought not to be any 
longer delayed.” 

“And you will not, Margaret,” said David en- 
treatingly, “render me this little favour which I 
implore 1” 

“Qh! ask me, sire,” sha exclaimed, “to do any- 
thing rather than make any further sacrifice of my 
good name and repute! You yourself cannot feel 
otherwise than jealous of the fair renown of your 
own wife: and if in no instance, sire, should the 
reputation of a wife be compromised, infinitely less 
should this be the case when that wife owns a King 
as her husband! Therefore I pray you, sire, let 
there be no delay in that public acknowledgment 
which is now all that is wanting to ensure the hap- 
piness of her whom you love,—the more especially 
us a certain solemn pledge was given this day in the 
chapel to that brother who hasa right to demand an 
account of his sister’s actions, and to those friends 
who are interested in her !” 

The King would have persevered in the argu- 
ment; but:the Countess of Morton touched him with 
her foot under the table: and he comprehended that 
she meant to imply he would be going too far, and 
that he had better leave Margaret to her manage- 
ment, according to the understanding to which he 
had already come with Louisa during their pri- 
vate interview previous to the banquet. David 
therefore turned the discourse into another channel ; 
and now Margaret, conceiving that she had tho- 
roughly gained her point, became full of good 
spirits, discoursed cheerfully, and felt her mind to 
be almost completely at rest. 

The hour for retiring came. The King delicately 
intimated that for appearance’ sake he should re- 
turn into the monastery, but only to steal forth 
thence again presently to join his beloved Margaret 
in her chamber. The Countess withdrew, attended 
by Minnie; while Maude was attached for the 
nonce to the especial service of Margaret. This 
young damsel, however, repaired in the first instance 
to the Countess of Morton’s apartment, to procure 
from her mail-trunk a package of necessaries which 
Margaret had provided previous to her departure 
from Roslin. Margaret therefore proceeded alone 
in the first instance to her own suite of apartments. 
These consisted of an ante-room and bed: chamber; 
and they were in the neighbourhood of the private 
entrance from the monastery, so that the King 
might easily reach them without the danger of being 
observed by any of the castle domestics. 

Margaret entered the ante-room, where lights 
were burning. There were four tapers upon the 
table: but good heavens! what a spectacle did 
they reveal !—and with what a convulsive shudder- 
ing of the form did the superb Margaret start back 
from the ghastly sight that was before her! For 
there, in the centre of that table—upon a red 
velvet cushion—was a human skall, on which a 
crown was placed! With its gleaming white teeth 
and its eyeless sockets it seemed to be grinning in 
horrible mockery at Margaret, as if with all the 
concentrated effect of one tremendous lesson con- 
veyed in &@ moment and at a glance, the fearful 
spectacle meant to strike her impressively with the 
vanity of her desire to wear a sovereign crown! 

So great was the shock that even the ejaculation 
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of dismay and affright which for an instant came 
up to the very margin of the lady’s lips, was para- 
lyzed and stifled; she tottered towards the ncorwey, 
—and pale as death, she kept her eyes riveted as 
with a horrible fascination upon the ghastly object. 
But in an another moment a light footstep met her 
ear; she recovered herself-—she turned, and beheld 
Maude. This young damsel threw one glance at 
the grim spectacle: she shuddered slightly—but her 
look was not sufficiently astonished or affrighted to 
convey the idea that the fearful object had burst 
upon her without the famtest foreknowledge that 
her vision would encounter it there. 

“Maude!” exclaimed Margaret, catching the 
young girl violently by the wrist, and fixjng a fierce 
menacing regard upon her; “ zon knew of this!” 

“ Yes, lady,” responded Maude, sinking at Mar- 
garet’s feet; “and it was my purpose to tell you 
everything ! — otherwise I should have affected a 
horror and dismay which I did not in reality feel, 
for the simple reason that I knew what was here !” 

“You knew it ? But rise, girl—rise!” said Mar- 
garet. “There is sincerity in your look! Deal 
frankly with me—and I will prove the best friend 
you ever knew !” 

“ Yes, lady,” replied the damsel, raising herself 
up from her suppliant posture : “I will deal frankly 
with you: it was my intention! For there was 
something in your manner towards me which made 
me like you—and then methought that all the pro- 
ceedings that were passing around, meant hostility 
to your happiness——”’ 

“Good Maude!” exclaimed Margaret, caressin 
the girl’s beautiful face with her hand: “ you shal 
not repent this! I will never forget it! Sut tell 
me at once—whose hideous handiwork was thia?” 
—and she pointed towards the grim spectacle upon 
the table. 

“It pains me to speak against a mistress whom I 
have hitherto loved,” began Maude, “ and who has 
ever been kind to me——” 

“Ah! then the Countess did this?” said Mar- 
garet, in a low deep voice, while a dark vindictive 
expression swept over her superb countenance. 
“ But tell me, Mande—do you know who I am? 
I mean, has the Countess initiated you more deeply 
into certain aecretsthan I had supposed? What, 
girl! are you blushing? do you hang down your 
head? How mean you? But again let me ask, 
do you know who I am ?” : 

‘Yes, lady,” murmuringly responded the damsel ; 
“you are Mistress dread sabe Fitz-Allan ;” — and 
then she added hesitatingly and tremulously, “ And 
you possess the favour of the King.” 

* Ah!” ejaculated Margaret, stamping her foot 
with rage: “it is thus that my good name——But 
how absurd is my anger aguinst you, girl! You 
are ignorant of the great secret—and the cunjecture 
which you have sought in the most delicate lan- 
guage to imply, is natural enough! But you are 
dealing with me in confidence—and I will like- 
wise deal with you in confidence! Listen, Maude! 
I am not the degraded mistress of Royalty—I am 
not a Monarch’s light-o’-love, nor his wanton para- 
mour! As true as you have a soul to be saved, I 
am Scotland’s Queen!” 

The damsel started for a few moments: she gazed, 
confounded and bewildered, upon Margaret's coun- 
tenance :—then smitten with the conviction that it 
was nothing more than actual truth which had been 
proclaimed to her, she again sank upon her knees, 
murmuring, “ Pardon me, gracious Queen! I knew 
not that I was in the presence of Majesty !” 

“ Rise, Mande,” said Margaret, hastily lifting up 
the knecling ‘gir'!: “you volunteered to serve me 
when you deveined that I was naught more than a 
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Monarch’s mistress: but you shall enjoy the friend- 

ship of Scotland’s Queen! And now tell me 
uickly —auswer me, I conjure you! Was the 
ing—my husband—was he, I ask, in any way 

privy———Yet, Oh! I dare not think so!” 

““T know nothing more, may it please your High- 
ness,” answered Maude, “than this—that the Coun- 
tess ordered me to bid Lockyer bring that skull 
from the armoury. It has long been kept there. I 
myself have heard the Earl of Morton recite a legend 
concerning it. But of that no matter now! I 
acquitted myself of my mission to Lockyer; and he 
received certain private instructions from the Couz- 
tess. The result is there!”—and she pointed to- 
wards the grim object on the table. “Just now, 
when I went to her ladyship’s chamber to fetch this 
packet, she forewarned me of what I should behold, 
so that I might not swoon with sudden terror: but 
she bade me keep secret as to what I knew in 
respect to her complicity in the horrible handiwork. 
Yet at that very moment my mind was made up to 
speak frankly to your Highness !” 

“And think you, Maude,” inquired Margaret, 
with a strong suffocating sensation in the throat, 
and with an outward betrayal of emotion which it 
was impossible she could altogether subdue, — 
“ think you that the King, my husband, was an ac- 
complice or an instigator——” 

The idea flashed to the damscl’s mind at the 
moment that the King might well be acquainted 
with the proceeding, inasmuch as it was immediately 
after his interview with the Countess that she had 
summoned the girl to bid her go and order Lockyer 
to fetch the skull. That idea which thus struck her, 
was betrayed by her looks ; and Margaret said in a 
low, hoarse, and almost choking voice, “ Enough ! I 
understand you !” 

“Oh! what can I do to serve you?” exclaimed 
Maude passionately,—‘‘ unacknowledged Queen that 
you are!—-and doubtless an injured one too!” 

“Tranquillize yourself, my dear girl,” said Mar- 
garet, with a sombre resoluteness of look. “I know 
the game that I have to play—and I will play it! 
Inseneates that they are!” she exclaimed, with a 
scornful glance at the crowned skull, “to suppose 
that their ridiculous juggling will strike terrer into 
my soul, or make me pause in my purpose! But [ 
must dissemble before the King tor the present !— 
I must dissemble!” she muttered between her 
lips. “Ah!” she ejaculated, again flinging a con- 





’ temptuous look toward? the table; “ whence came 


the crown ?” 

“If or Majesty will regard it closely,” re- 
sponded Maude, “ you will perceive that it is a rude 
one of base metal and but little value, hastily rur- 
bished up for this occasion ;—and it was taken from 
the head of a statue of King Robert Bruce, which 
may be seen in the armoury. I recognise it now: 
for Minnie and I wandered into the armoury this 
afternoon——” 

‘‘Enough, Maude!” interrupted Margaret; “m 
royal husband will soon be coming! Away with 
this ghastly relic! My looks shall seem to bespeak 
that naught unpleasant has occurred; so that if he 
be really in the odious plot, he shall deem that it 
has miscarried, and his mind shall remain mystified 
upon the subject. Ah! here is a cupboard that 
will serve our purpose }” 

Thus speaking, Margaret flung open the door of 
a large old-fashioned wardrobe, and into the recess 
she tossed the skull and the brass crown that had 
been furbished up for the hideous display. Closin 
the door of the closet, she flung the cushion bac 
into the seat of the arm-chair from which it had 
evidently been taken; and she then said, with a 
look of sombre triumph, “As J have thus in a 
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moment cast aside the objects that were grouped 
together to dismay and horrify me, —so will I 
with equal facility scatter all the projects of my 
enemies, Ah, Countess of Morton! 1 know you 
now! Ah, David!” she added, in a lower tone, 
* Mig will find that you have to deal with a woman 
of the sternest energy and most indomitable reso- 
lution !” 

Maude in the meanwhile was arranging upon the 
toilet-table in the adjacent chamber, the articles 
which she had taken from the packet. Margaret 
joined her there; and by the young damsel’s aid 
she disapparelled herself. 

“And now good night, my young friend,” said 
Margaret, imprinting a kiss upon Maude’s smooth 
white forehead, ‘Be secret, and be discreet! [ 
need not bid you be faithful! Watch the proceed- 
ings of the Countess: for even during the few hours 
that I shall yet remain here, she may be plotting 
schemes of a more dangerous character than the 
ridiculous exhibition which she vainly devised to 
terrify me. And be prepared, Mande, to accom- 
pany me betimes to-morrow—perhaps openly, per- 
haps stealthily, according to circumstances.” 

The yqung damsel retired; and Margaret com- 
posed her countenance as completely as if nothing 
had occurred to ruffle it, by the time that her royal 
husband made his appearance in the chamber. 
There was however nothing in David’s looks to 
corroborate the idea of his complicity in the odious 
plot of the Countess ;—and this the reader need not 
wonder at, for the King was altogether unaware 
that such a ghastly exhibition had been devised. 


CHAPTER XLUL 


MAUDE. 


iY 


Ir was as early as six o’clock in the morning when 
the King ruse to take his departure. He had not 
as yet breathed another word in renewal of the 
argument or entreaty to induce Margaret to remain 
at Dalkeith for the present, instead of proceeding to 
Dumbarton according to the intention which she had 
proclaimed: but he now deliberated with himself 
whether he should revive the topic for the last time 
ere he took his departure, or whether he should 
trust everything to the ingenuity of the Countess of 
Morton. 

‘‘She sleeps,” said the King, gazing upon the 
handsome countenance which was enframed as it 
were by the masses of luxuriant raven hair that 
flowed all over the pillow: “she sleeps !—and it 
will seem kind and considerate on my part not to 
disturb her at this early hour. Yes—'twill be better 
that I should leave her thus! If I awake her it 
would be almost an absolute necessity for me to 
revert to the argument of last evening at the ban- 

ueting-table: or else ’twould seem most strange that 

should not demand where we are next to meet— 
whether it be at Dumbarton to-morrow, or whether 
it be here at Dalkeith again in a few days? And 
then, too, she herself would be certain to revive the 
topic; and ’twere better that all should be left to 
Louisa’s practical management than that the matter 
should again turnish food for mere wordy par- 
lance.” 

Having thus made up his mind how to act, the 
King hastened to apparel himself as gently and 
noiselessly as possible; and when his toilet was 
conipletad, he again apace the coueh, to con- 
template once more the wondrously handsome face 
of her who was reposing there. So thick were the 
ebon fringes of her eyes that they now formed 
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deeply-pencilled black lines dividing with graceful 
curves the upper from the lower Aids. The lips 
were slightly apart, affording a glimpse of the ivory 
teeth within. The beams of July’s morning sun, 
penetrating through an opening in the draperies of 
the casement, were now just reaching Margaret’s 
countenance; and they imparted an additional glow 
to the carnatiun that appeared upon each soft cheek 
through the transparent brunette tint of the com- 
plexion. One arm was almost completely buried 
beneath the masses of the raven hair which flowed 
around her faultlessly shaped head; the other arm, 
bare to the shoulder, lay upon the coverlid of dark 
velvet, so that its admirable modelling was com- 
pletely thrown out as it were from that dark back- 
ground. The King felt as if he must imprint upon 
the rich red lips such a kiss as would awaken the 
sleeper; for at that moment his passion amounted 
almost to adoration, so exceedingly beautiful did 
she appear! But he restrained himself so far as 
merely just to touch her cheek caressingly with his 
own lips; and then he stole forth from the apart- 
ment. 

At that early hour in the morning the King did 
not expect to see the Countess of Mortoe nor to 
receive any communication from her: he fancied 
that as yet she had found no time to strike a blow, 
nor even to take the initiative in respect to any 
' plans which she might entertain for the detention 
of Margaret at Dalkeith. Thus through the silent 
and deserted corridor the monarch pursued his way : 
he speedily entered the conventual establishment 
adjoining; and having partaken of a hasty repast, 
he took his departure, attended by his escort. 

Scarcely had the King quitted Margaret’s. cham- 
ber, when she opened her large dark eyes, and a 
smile of triumph appeared upon her lips. She had 
not been really asleep at the time when the King 
was contemplating her so lovingly :—but she on her 
own part was now playing a game of caution and 
dissimulation,—atid she had chosen to appear as if 
still wrapped in the arms ot slumber. For she too, 
on her own side, wished to avoid a recurrence to the 
topic of the preceding evening: she did not choose 
to be drawn into a positive pledge not to go to 
Dumbarton—while on the other hand she feared 
that if she persisted in enunciating such to be her 
purpose, the King and the Countess might adopt 
some desperate measure to prevent her. Thus she 
had considered that the best and safest course was 
to avoid any renewal of the subject to which we 
have so often referred ; and hence the semblance of 
sleep which she had maintained until the King took 
his departure. 

Shortly afterwards Maude entered the chamber. 
Margaret embraced her with an affectionate warmth ; 
for she felt convinced that the young damsel was 
faithful—and she indeed required the services of 
one in whose truth and sincerity she could put 
trust! 

“Tell me, Maude,” said Margaret, “have you 
seen the Countess ?” 

“T have just left her, may it please your Majesty,” 
replied the girl. 

“ Ah! then she likewise has risen betimes?” said 
Margaret. ‘Has there been aught of interview or 
communication betwixt this treacherous Countess 
and my royal husband———I mean this morning, my 
young friend ?” 

“ Oh, assuredly not, ious Highness,” rejoined 
the damsel. “I beheld his Majesty enter the court- 
yard of the monastery—there is a window which 
commands & view thereof— and in the meanwhile I 
was with Minnie in the ante-room of Lady Morton’s 
apartmefits. But I fear ——” : 

“You fear?” echoed Margaret, seeing that the 


damsel stopped short, and that a gloom overspread ’ 


her beautiful countenance. “What new treachery 
or device on the Countess of Morton's part do you 
apprehend, girl?” 

J fear, your Highness,” responded Maude, “ that 
ou will find yourself more or less a prisoner 
ere——” 

“A prisoner?” ejaculated Margaret, her counte- 
nance flushing with indignation: “it would only re- 
quire that crowning tyranny and disgrace tosgoad 
me to desperation! But tell me, minion,” proceeded 
Margaret, in a less excited tone—and we should ob- 
serve that the term by which she had just addressed- 
the girl was frequently used in those times as one of 
affectionate endearment on the part of a mistress 
towurds a favourite damsel—“ tell me, minion, what 
reason have you for the supposition? In short, tell 
me everything which you may deem it requisite for 
me to know.” 

“Last night, may it please your Highness,” re- 
sumed Maude, “I returned to the ante-chamber of 
the Countess, after having here assisted to disap- 
parel your Grace. The Countess was most anxious 
to ascertain the effect produced upon your Highness 
by the spectacle of the crowned skull. She there- 
fore questioned me without delay: but I scarcely 
knew how to answer. Your Majesty had previously 
given me no instructions on the point; and yet, 
from your manner, and likewise from some few 
words which I caught dropping from your lips, I 
was convinced that it was your Grace’s main object 
to mystify the authors of that ghastly device, and 
leave them in the dark in reference to the particular 
effect it might have produced open your mind. 
Therefore, under that impression, I shaped my own 
course accordingly. I assured the Countess that I 
was unable to judge of the matter—tor I declared 
that when I entered the ante-room belonging to 
your Grace’s apartments, I beheld nothing of the 
grisly sight—it was all cleared away—skull and 
crown had disappeared—and the tapers were dis- 
persed about as it with a negligence that was alto- 
gether unstudied.” 

“Ah! you told the Countess all this, girl?” ex- 
claimed Margaret. ‘In good sooth, you acted well! 
For the observance of mystery—or rather, I shouid 
say, the leaving of mine enemies in doubt upon all 
points on which it behoves them to seek informa- 
tion, is now the policy best suited to my particular 
and painful circumstances. But what said the 
Countess when you told her that the ghastly spec- 
tacle had disappeared previous to your eNtranace 
into the ante-room ?” 

*‘ She looked amazed,” replied Mande, “and then 
she put a rapid series of questions. Had I noticed 
anything peculiar in your countenance? had you 
said anything at all relating to the matter? did you 
appear indignant or irightened? was there a flush 
upon your cheeks, or were you pale ?—These were 
the queries put to me by the Countess,” 

‘And how answered you all these questions?” 
inquired Margaret. 

“In such a strain, your Grace, as to leave the 
Countess still plunged in mystery and doubt. She 
was evidently bewildered what to think: and at 
length I heard her mutter to herself, ‘Her mind is 
stronger than I thought: perhaps she only laughs 
inwardly at that which I fancied would appal and 
overwhelm. This blow has therefore doubtless failed 
to strike with any important effect: and measures 
still more strenuous must be had recourse to.’— 
These were the words which I caught the Countees 
murmuring to herself. Nothing more of any conse- 
quence occurre@ last evening——” 

‘But this morni :g, Maude,—this morning ?” de- 
manded Margaret eagerly: “ what has transpired ?” 
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“The Countess rose early,” continued Maude; 
“Cand then she bade Minnie speed and summon 
Lockyer. The steward was not long in making his 
appearance. The Countess issued her mandates in 
a low tone—I could not catch all she said—bat I 
heard enough——” 

“ What was it that you heard ?” asked Margaret. 
“Speak quick, dear Maude—and let me know the 
worst.” 

‘“‘I overheard the Countess bid Lockyer take care 
that the hostlers should be absent with the keys of 
the stable—that no one should be able to find those 
knaves when inquired for—while as for breaking 
open the door, if a command to this effect were 
issued, such a course was to be declared utterly im- 
practicable. Then, asto hiring other steeds in the 
town, or borrowing them from the monastery,—these 
also were to be impossibilitiee——” 

“Ah! every difficulty is to be thrown in my way ?” 
ejaculated Margaret: “every obstacle is to be de- 
vised to prevent my journey to Dumbarton? But 
as long as positive coercion be not used, I will yet 
effect my object! Tell me, Maude—was more said 
by the Countess to Lockyer ?” 

‘Yes, gracious lady,” responded the damsel. ‘If 
as the hours wore on, it were found no longer pos- 
sible to assert the absence of the hostlers as an ex- 
cuse for refusing admission to the stable—then, in 
this case, Lockyer was to take care that your steed 
should be found to be dead lame——” 

‘Oh, the foul treachery!” ejaculated Margaret. 

‘Nay, more, gracious Queen,” continued Maude, 
“the Countess bade Lockyer observe that if you 
should insist upon having another steed—if, in short, 
you should prove resolute in clearing away all the 
difficulties that might be raised against your egress 
- hence—the porteullis is to be lowered, sentinels are 
to be posted ——” 

“Ah! coercion!” cried Margaret: “prisonage! 
captivity! Is it really so, Maude? You are cer- 
tain, girl, that your ears did not deceive you?” 

‘“‘ Alas, no, your Highness!” replied the damsel: 
“(as plainly as human ears ever heard syllables 
spoken from human lips, did I catch what was thus 
said to Lockyer! It was also in this wise that the 
Countess spuke :—‘ Throw every obstacle in the 
way, Lockyer; multiply difficulty upon difficulty, as 
if it were all a series of unfortunate accidents; veil 
our real purpose as long as possible: but if it be 
necessary to throw off the mask at last, and retain 
her a prisoner within the castle-walls, it must be 
done! In a word, I hold you responsible, good 
Lockyer, that she leaves not the castle until free and 
full permission be given to that effect!’—Thus spoke 
the Countess to the steward; for though her voice 
was still low, yet it was with emphasis and energy— 
with resoluteness indeed—that she enunciated her 
instructions. And Lockyer,” added Maude, in a 
sorrowful accent, “is evidently a man who will obey 
them to the very letter!” 

“Ah! then it has come to this,” exclaimed 
Margaret,—‘‘that I am a prisoner within the walls 
of a fortalice! Yes—and a prisoner with the con- 
seut and complicity of my own husband! This is 
likewise but too clear! Yet for what purpose am I 
thus detained ?—why am I thus outraged? Simply 
to prevent the speedy proclamation of the fact that 
I am King David's bride—the Queen of Scotland! 
But that [ am his bride he dares not deny !—that I 
ain his Queen he cannot disprove! Aye—and I will 
at once act as a Queen! This present cmergency 
gives an impulse to my energies. Go yoo and sum- 
mon Lockyer hither. I will reveal myself unto him 
as Scotland’s Queen!—I will command him at his 
peril to throw open the stables and bring forth the 
steeds——But, ah, Maude! why gaze you thus 
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singularly—thue despairingly upon me? Is ther ¢ 
aught in the rage, te ?’—anything you have left 
untold? Speak, dear girl, speak! i must know 
everything !|—nor must hes through fear or pity, or 
any other feeling, keep back whatsvever more you 
may have to impart)” 

“Gracious lady,” said Maude, falling upon her 
knees at the feet of Margaret, who was now seated 
in an arm-chair at her toilet-table, “ pardon me for 
the pain which I am about to cause! - do not think 
that I would willingly plant a dagger in the heart 
which alas, I perceive is already so deeply wounded! 
Bat, Oh! it is indeed necessary that you should 
know everything! I had not told you quite all. I 
omitted the last words which I overheard the 
Countess speak to Lockyer——” 

‘“‘ And those words, Maude?” said Margaret; “re- 
peat them, and fear not that you will overwhelm me 
with whatsoever pain they may inflict. I have 
already suffered too much——But enough! Speak, 
dear Maude!” 

The young girl held down her countenance, as she 
said in a low hesitating voice, “The Countess spoke 
thus to Lockyer :—‘ Poor Margaret Fitz-Allan is 
more or ‘iess demented: she bejieves that because 
the King has deigned to select her as the object of 
love’s pastime, she is virtually a wedded Queen. 
Therefore, Lockyer, you will know how to meet her 
humours, her airs, and her fancies, if she should take 
it into her head to display them !’—It was thus that 
the Countess spoke.” 

All vital colouring fled from Margaret’s counte- 
nance as she listened to the words thus repeated by 
Maude: her brunette complexion became of a dull, 
dead, sallowish white; her very lips were white 
also, but her eyes burnt like red-hot cinders. Tre- 
mendous was the effect thus produced hy a her by 
the words which the young damsel had repeated ! 
That effect, however, quickly passed away—at least 
to all outward appearance: her complexion acquired 
its natural delicate duskiness of tint—her skin again 
appeared fine-grained and transparent—the carna- 
tion came back to her cheeks—and the rich redness 
to the lips. Then as she slowly raised the kneeling 
Maude, Margaret said, “And what think you now, 

irl, after the speech which you overheard the 
ountess of Morton address to the steward Lock- 
er?” 

“T still believe you to be Scotland’s Queen,” 
answered the damsel, “ because I feel convinced that 
you must be the King’s wife! There is too much dig- 
nity—too much natural pride about you, lady, to 
permit me to believe that you are the monarch’s 
mistress! No! you are his bride—his Queen !—and 
the humble Maude will serve you until the ver 
death! But Lockyer—ah, no! it is different wit 
him !—he will not believe as I do! Ae will not serve 
your Grace!” 

Margaret—although by no meane naturally of a 
tender heart, nor very susceptible of the finer fev- 
ings which vibrate only along the most delicate 
chords of the soul—was nevertheless much affected 
by the ingenuous earnestness and even loving devo- 
tion which the young damsel displayed. She accord- 
ingly embraced her, saying, ‘“ Maude, & repeat what 
I proclaimed last night: I will never forget this con- 
duct on your part—and you shall enjoy the friend- 
ship of Scotland’s Queen !” 

he young girl wept upon Margaret’s bosom ; and 
then suddenly drying her tears, she suid, “ What is 
to be done now, gr:icious lady? Give me your in- 
structions; for I myself am no prisoner—at least I 
hope and believe not; and therefore, if I can ge 
anywhere—if I can invoke the aid of any one —~ 

“Yes,” ejaculated Margaret, “you can perhaps 
save me, Maude! Speed yuu to Roslin——the dis- 
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tance is but seven or eight miles——-you may obtain 
a steed somewhere in this neighbourhood-——” 

“ And even if I walked, gracious Queen, every inch 
of the way, until my feet were sore and bleeding, 
still would I go!”—and Maude’s words and looks 
peer ee the fervour of an enthusiastic sincerity. 

“Excellent girl! you will yet save me!” cried 
Margaret. “ Speed you to Roslin !—-doubtless it will 
be too late for you to see the Earl of Caithness—or 
Sir Casimir D'Kste—or my noble-hearted brother— 
for they will have set off for Dumbarton. But you 
may see Redman—or if he should not be there, you 
may see Hepburn—you may invoke their aid-——in 
a word, tell them you come from me—that I am a 
prisoner at Dalkeith—and they will send a force of 
brave warriors to deliver me!” 

“I go!” exclaimed Maude; “and rest assured, 
royal lady, that though the hours may seem long to 
you ere deliverance come, yet that on my part there 
shall not be a moment’s waste of time!’ 

With these words the young damsel took Marga- 
ret’s hand and carried it to her lips with an air or 
mingled respect and tenderness. She then glided 
from the apartment; and Margaret mentally ej..cu- 
lated, ‘“ Oh, 1f she were false likewise, what would 
become of me? But no! no!” she instant&neously 
added, smitten with a sudden sense of shame at the 
ungenerous thought; “if ever there was sincerity in 
the human heart, Maude is sincere ! ” 

Margaret now completed her toilet, and was just 
wondering whether it were possible for her to com- 
pose her features sufficiently to meet the Countess of 
Morton without betraying the fact that her treachery 
was known, when she heard the outer door of the 
suite of apartments open. She hastily passed from 
the chamber into the ante-rouom; and there she en- 
countered Maude, from whom she had parted nearly 
half-an-hour back. 

‘“¢ Alas!” exclaimed Margaret, now feeling as if all 
her courage were failing her, and she should become 
completely dejected and cast down; “has the last 
hope perished? has the last resource been annihi- 
lated ?” 

“Oh no,—not so, gracious Queen!” responded 
Maude, on whose countenance hopefulness and joy 
were now expanding beneath the suspenseful breath- 
less expression which it had worn at the moment she 
re-entered the room. ‘ Heaven has sent your High- 
ness aid from an unexpected quarter! Come quick, 
lady—come quick !—and you shall be free!” 

“ What mean you, Maude?” demanded Margaret, 
her heart beating with wild joy for an instant—and 
then its pulsations were suddenly stilled, and the 
blood seemed to congeal in her veins as she was 
smitten with the idea that sume new treachery 
was intended and that Maude was faithless after 
all ! 

‘Come quick, gracious lady, I repeat!” exelaimed 
the damsel. “There is not a moment to lose! Oome, 
quick! in a few minutes you shall be free!” 

Again did Margaret experience a sudden sensation 
of self-reproach and shame for the mistrust with 
which she had regarded the girl, whose ingenuous 
countenance was beuming with delight mingled with 
suspenge—with hopefulness and most earnest en- 
treaty. Margaret saw that something new had trans- 
spired which evidently had given quite a different 
turn to the progress of circumstances; and now that 
her confidence in Maude was all in a moment re- 
stored, she did not care to wait for explanations. 
Hastily throwing on her head-dress and her scarf, 
Margaret followed Maude from the room. The pas- 
sage outside, led on the one hand towardg the prin- 
cipal staircase, and on the other hand towards the 
poe gntrauce into the adjoining monastery. 

hat, therefore, was Margarets surprise, mingled 


with renewed distrust, when Mande hastily led the. 
wey in the latter direction ? 

‘* Whither ara we going?” she demanded, in a 
hasty whisper. 

“This way!” responded Mande. “In the name 
of all the blessed suints, be silent and be disereet, 
gracious Queen !” 

“But the corridor leads to the monastery!” inter- 
jected Margaret, bewildered and irresolute. “Those 
tl are naught but the willing servitors of the 

ing’s pleasure !” 

It was almost an expression of despair whieh struck 
the beautiful countenance of Maude, as she said ina 
voice of the most earnest entreaty, “ For heaven’s 
sake come! Satety lies before you!—who can tell 
what dangers lie behind? Behold, lady—a dozen 
pa 

+ And we enter the monastery!” said Margaret, 
quivering all over with suspense and bewilderment, 
so that her natural self- possession was almost lost. 

“But there! there! on the very threshold,” ejacu- 
lated Mande, “are the disguises which will ensure 
our safuty. Behold them !” 

At the extremity of the ill-lighted and obscure 
corridor Margaret could discern some dark articles 
of raiment lying on the stone floor: aad she hastened 
with Maude to the spot. The disguises proved to be 
two cowls, or monkish gowns, belonging to the Cis- 
tercian Order of jria.s, and to which order, be it re- 
membered, belonged the holy brotherhood of Mei rose. 
But the monks of St. Juhn, who peopled the a4ja- 
cent monastery of Dalkeith, belonged to quie a 
ditferent order, and wore a very different cost me. 
These facts struck Margaret in 8 moment: she was 
seized with fresh misgivings—indeed she was cruelly 
perplexed,—inspired by the hope of escape on the 
one hand, and yet tortured on the other by the dread 
OF pecclenating herself into some cunningly laid pit- 

all. 
“Lady,” cried Maude, perceiving that Margaret 
again hesitated, “if the Countess of Morton should 
happen to appear at the extremity of this passage, 

our Highness is lost! I implore you to come! 

‘here! don this priestly garb !—draw the cow] over 
your head! Now it is complete!” 

The disguise had been assumed and arranged in a 
few moments,—Margaret abandoning herself as it 
were to her fate. The next instant Maude slipped 
on the other Cistercian gown: and then she gave 
three low but distinct taps at a door which was 
deeply set in the wall at the extremity of the passage. 
The door was immediately opened; and a monk 
made his appearance at the head of the steps within 
the threshold. He evidently did not belong to the 
brotherhood of St. John, for he wore the Cistercian 
garb, the same as Margaret and Maude themselves. 

“What means all this?” inquired Margaret, bewil- 
dered and astounded more and more at each succes- 
sive incident. 

“It means that you are with a friend, daughter,” 
responded the monk, “and he will conduct you 
through the monastery in safety.” 

It immediately struck Margaret that she recog- 
nised the voice oi the friar: she then scrutinized his 
features as well as the dim light of the place would 

ermit; and as joy flamed up in her heart, she ejacu- 
ated, “Yes, I am not miastaken!—you are Father 
Cyrus of Melrose !” 

“The same,” reyoined the holy mouk. “ Bat spcak 
not a word! retain your cowl completely over your 
countenance—and Sllow me!” 

All Margaret’s suspicions and misgivings had 
vanished in a mone.t; and once more so ashamed 
was she of her want of confidence in Maude that she 
could have caugh¢ the young damsel in her arms and 
embraced her with fervid vehemence. But she con- 
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. tented herself with simply bestowing a pressure of 
the hand on the damsel; and then they both followed 
Father Cyrus. This was the good monk, be it recol- 
lected, who had acted as Sir Fleming Fits-Allan’s 
assessor and advocate at the memorable trial which 
took place at Melrose Abbey. But how he shonld 
now be at the monastery of St. John at Dalkeith, 
ready and able to render her such signal succour 
—and how Mande could possibly have fallen in with 
him in such a way as to bring about all that was now 

assing—M t was utterly at a loss to conceive. 

owever she felt certain that all was straightforward 
and free from treachery now: and it was therefore 
with an exultant heart, and with a step far too elas- 
tic and light for a holy friar, that Margaret, clad in 
her Cistercian disguise, and accompanied by Maude, 
followed Father Cyr : ° 

The monk led the way down a dimly lighted de- 
scent of stone steps to a landing that communicated 
with the suite of apartments which the King occu- 
pied when at the monastery: for it was within the 
walls of the monastery that Margaret and Maude 
now found themselves. Perilous situation !—for it 
was death for females to pace py stealthily into an 
establishment of holy fathers !—death likewise fora 
friar to introduce the female sex within the walls of 
a monastery! But it was not the occasion to give 
way to apprehensions: the monk of Mclrose seemed 
very certain in respect to the part which he himself 
was performing—Margaret, naturally strong-minded, 
was full of confidence when once the idea of 
treachery was banished from her mind — and the 
beauti fal Mande appeared to be resolute in followin 
in the footsteps of the lady to whosd service she had 
become attached. 

The landing which communicated with the royal 
apartments, was threaded: Father Cyrus opened a 
door—and glancing round, he said, addressing his 
two female companions, ‘“ Assume, I pray ye, as 
much as possible a gait that shall befit the garbs 
which ye wear. Do this—and fear nothing!” 

They now entered a garden, where some half- 
dozen monks belonging to the monastery of St. John, 
were rambling: and this enclosure the little party 
traversed. gate in the opposite wall admitted 
them into the court-yard—of which, as the reader 
has already learnt, a view might be obtained from 
the windows of the suite of apartments in the castle 
occupied by the Countess of Morton. Margaret 
and Maude did not however look round: but still 
keeping the hoods of their monkish disguises closely 
over their faces, they followed in the footsteps of the 
friar of Melrose who was their guide. There were 
several monks belonging to the monastery, as well 
as hostlers and other underlings, in the court-yard : 
but unsuspected, the lady and her young dependant 
proceeded in their midst. At length they reached 
the gates: the wicket was at once opened by the 
lay-brother who acted as porter: a few footsteps, 
and they were beyond the precincts of the holy 
establishment. They could now obtain a view of 
the gate of the castle; and there they beheld Lady 
Morton’s two grim men-at-arms who had accom- 

anied her from England, mounting guard ;—and 
Margaret felt convinced that they were there to bar 
her passage in case she should have attempted to 
issue by that means of egress from the fortalice, 
She thus comprehended why Maude had been in 
such haste to her safely out of the castle, and 
why she had adopted this singular method,—though 
she was still utterly at a loss to conjecture how the 
young girl had fallen in with Father Cyrus, or how 
the monk had been led to enlist himself in her ser- 
vice. 
But she could afford to exercise her patience on 
these pointe, for she felt that she was breathing the 


~~ * 








fresh air Of freedom. The bell of the monastery — 
proclaimed the hour of eight as Father Cyrus 
struck into a path leading towards the open 
country ; and Margaret thought exultingly within 
herself, “The whole day is yet before me; and 
despite all former evil omens, the present augury is 
so good that I may reckon upon reaching Dumbar- 
ton ere sunset !” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE SILENT ESCORT. 


Fatuer Crrus led the way towards a small but 
thick grove, at a distance of about half a mile; 
and all this time he spoke not a single word—nor 
did Margaret deem it right to be the first to break 
silence. They entered the grove; and the monk of 
Melrose still led the way through its deep embower- 
ing shades, until an open space was reached; and 
there a little tent was standing. 

‘Now, lady,” he said, addressing himself to Mar- 
garet, “my task is ended. I can give you no ex- 
planatfon of the course which I have been pursuing 
—for the simple reason that I am utterly ignorant 
of the causes of your captivity in Dalkeith Castle, 
and the motives that necessitated the adoption of 
the only means which I could possibly contrive for 

our escape. The blessed saints pardon me for 
aving led two females through the asylum of a 
holy brotherhood! But I have acted under the 
orders of one who seemed to have full warrant for 
his actions. Lady, 77 go to Dumbarton———” 

“ #h 1”, ejaculated Margaret joyfully. “ But that 
one to whom you alluded?” she asked with a tone 
and look of anxious inquiry. 

“I must not name him,” rejoined Father Cyrus. 
“Suffice it for you to know that he evidently 
possess powerful friends. Ah! I had almost for- 
gotten to bid you abandon yourself in fall confi- 
dence to those whom you will find in this grove. 
You may trust them, lady, as you have trusted me ; 
and I have not deceived you! On the contrary, i 
have brought you to a place of safety. Now give 
me the disguises which you have both worn.” 

Margaret and Maude quickly doffed the costumes 
of the Cistercian Order which had so befriended 
them; aud Father Cyrus, rolling them up into the 
smallest possible compass, concealed them under his 
own ecclesiastical gown. Then, without waiting to 
receive the thanks which Margaret was beginning 
to pour forth—much less to reply to any of the 
questions which she would fain have put—he hur- 
ried away, and was lost to the view in the mazes 
of the wood. Margaret was about to inquire of 
Maude how all this had come about,—when two 
well-looking yous females, neatly and almost ele- 
gantly dressed as tirewomen, or the dependants of 
a lady of rank, issued from the tent. They bestowed 
a graceful curtsey upon Margaret; and made signs 
for her and Mande to enter the little pavilion. 
This they did. Then the tirewomen produced a 
handsome riding-costume, which they presented to 
Margaret, showing by signs that she was to put it 
on. But still they spoke not a word; and Margaret, 
feeling convinced she was in friendly company, 
and that some mysterious authority was at the back 
of all these arrangements that were progressing, 
considered it not only prudent but likewise as a 
point of honour to abstain from asking a single 
question. 

The two tirewomen looked at Maude, evidently as 
if they had not calculated upon her presence, and 
were indeed somewhat embarrassed it. Then 
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pered apart for a few moments; and one 
of them gliding from the tent, aad disappeared, 
In a few minutes she returned, bearing with her 
another female costume, which she made a sign for 
Maude to put on. It was now evident that Margaret 
and her young dependant were to be so disguised as 
to be enabled to pursue their journey unreedgti 
and in safety; and this conviction lied a fleet- 
ing momentaty uneasiness which she had éxperi- 
enced when observing that Mande’s presence had 
been for an instant a source of embarrassment to 
the tirewomen, The changes 
quickly effected: and then dark veils were given to 
both it and Mande, with the ample folds of 
which they might conceal their faces. 

Half-an-hour had thus passed; and still not a 
single syllable had been spoken in a mannef audible 
to 7 or Maude, — naught but that brief 
rapid whispering apart between the two tirewomen. 
Margaret, continuing faithful to her resolution, 
broke not the silence: there was a sort of super- 
stitious feeling as if by speaking an untimely word 
she might diasolve the spell which was the talis- 
man of her safety. And now the tirewomen 
beckoned them forth from the tent,—which a couple 
of men, in handsome lacquey-dresses, and who 
emerged from the shades of the wood, at once pro- 
ceeded to pull down. The tirewomen led the way 
through the grove; and in a very few minutes the 
noise of impatiently pawing the ground, the 
tones of men’s voices, and the clinking sounds 
which the panoply of armed warriors when moving 
about sends forth,—all these reached their ears. 
Margaret was in astonishment as to what it could 
all mean and whom she might be about to behold: 
but still she retained that silence which appeared to 
be a condition of her safety and security as well as 
of the friendly aid which she was receiving. A few 
minutes more, and another open space in the grove 
was reached. There a brilliant spectacle met the 
eyes, and the voices of the speakers suddenly 
ceased. Twelve warriors, clad in complete armour 
of dazzling steel,—all the suits being exactly alike, 
with the exception of one—stood ready to mount 
their horses. a were fine tall men: their visors 
were closed: and ample red scarfs were s0 ar- 


ranged in their folded plaits, as entirely to cover . 


the front of their corslets. The one whose armour 
differed from the rest, was evidently the officer 
commanding the little ss api + for his panoply 
was of a richer style—his scarf was of biue and 
red—and he wore crimson plumes upon his helmét, 
whereas the casques of the others had wach 
merely a small tuft. Ata short distance from 
this group, some half-dozen horses were being held 
by 8 lacquey dressed like those two who were now 
making their appearance with the little pavilion 
compactly folded up; and as one of those steeds 
served as a sumpter-horse laden with meil-trunka, 
Margaret and Maude were no longer at a difficulty 
to conjecture from what source had been 

the second female costume that was furnished 
while they were yet in the tent. Three of the 
steeds were provided with saddles for the accommo- 
dation of female riders: but one was more exqui- 
sitely caparisoned than the other two, Here again 
it became evident that the presence of Maude 

not been foreseen by those who had made all these 


pai pre ¢ for the vichly-ca arisoned steed was 
: i 


assign while the other two were 
meant for the accommodation of the tirewomen. 
But the officer quitkly indicated a means of, con- 
quering the difficulty and providing for the accom- 
modation of the young damsel, The packages 
were divided am t his troopers, and the light 
tent was attached across the crupper of one of the 
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lacqueys’ steeds. Maude was furnished with one of 
the horses intended for the tirewomen; and the 
dispossessed female was mounted on the sumpter- 
horse, which was duly fitted with a large cloth so 
folded and arranged that it might serve as a saddle. 
Whatsoever instructions the officer had to give, 
were isened in whispers, and indeed partly conveyed 
by signs; and he was obeyed with a ab 4 
The cavalcade now moved forward, the officer riding 
in front,—the females being in the middle, so that 
ret felt it was a veritable escort of are! 
with which she was ed. But what did it all 
thean?——what mysterious agency had been at work 
to effect these intricately ramified and yet perfect ar- 
ments from first to last? She was at a loss to 
conjecture: nay, more, she was bewildered and con~ 
founded. Could the King have relented? could he © 
have thus provided for her accommodation, and in a 
manner not only handsome, but delicate, seeing that 
female dependants were provided for her service? A 
moment she harboured the thought and then re- 
iected it as preposterous, and as contradictory to 
all antecedent circumstances. For David would 
not have instructed Father Cyrus to adopt such 
tortuous means to emancipate her trom Dalkeith 
Castle, when by a single word he might have dis- 
armed the Countess of Morton’s hostility and re- 
stored Margaret to freedom. Besides Father Cyrus 
knew the King by sight: he had seen him on the 
occasion of the combat in the lists at Roslin; and 
he would not have spoken of him in such vague 
terms as those which he had addressed to Margaret 
ere he parted from her in front of thetent. What, 
therefore, could she think? Her thoughts wan- 
dered to the Earl of Bassentyne—to her brother— 
to Redinan—and even to Sir Casimir 1D’Este: but 
she could not bring herself to the conclusion that 
she was indebted for all existing circumstances to 
Wither one of those. No!—for if so, why all this 
mystery 
ut it would occupy pages to describe everything 
which in the shape of wild conjecture and ingenious 
hypothesis floated through the mind of Margarct, 
each one to be in succession rejected as inadmissible, 
We must therefore continue the thread of our nar- 
rative, leaving the reader to surmise all that may 
have occurred unto Margaret’s imagination. The 
cavalcade moved on at an easy pace: the distance 
from Dalkeith to Dumbarton was about sixty miles ; 
and Margaret was soon enabled to judge, or at least 
to hope that & was the intention of her escort to 
reach that plate, without a fresh relay of horses, by 
the evening. Some hours d, and not a single 
syllable was spoken; 60 that at length there was 


somet not merely monotonous, but awful in this 
silence. ret had not even an opportunity of 
questioniag Maude in reference tothe circumstances 


which had thrown her in the way of Father Cyrus ; 
for she dared not break the epell of silence which 
deemed to sit like a speechless nightmare upon the 
entire cavalcade. At length there was a halt: the 
party dismounted from their horses by the side of a 
stream: the tent was pitched in a few moments— 
and ngs Pe was conducted into it by the tire- 
women, Maude following closely. Refreshments 
were furnished ; and these were most welcome, for 
neither Margaret nor the young damsel had as yet 
broken their fastthisday. But now Margaret could 
keep silence no longer; and she said to one of the 
tirewomen, ‘For a long time I have been full of 
joyous hope and confidence: but the mystery of all 
these proceedings begins to appal me. It is not 
mistrust that I feel——it is something—I know not 
what——perhaps the want to receive from a friendly 
human voice the assurance that I may still go on 
hoping and remain lulled in that confidence!” ~ 
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“Lady,” resumed the tirewoman, in a tone of the 
utmost respect, you may hope everything for the 
best, and you may have the fullest confidence. I 
and my companion are your faithful servitresses : 
the brave troopers who escort you would perish to a 
man, sooner than allow a hair of your head to be 
eel You are under powerful protection. 

ore I cannot sav ;—and if we be all enjoined to 
maintain such a rigorous silence, it is that we may 
without discourtesy or rudeness abstain from an- 
Svering any questions or giving any explanations. 
Que word more, and then [have done! You go to 
Dumbarton, lady, where you will doubtless know 
everything.” 

“I am contented!” exclaimed Margaret joyously. 
“I¢ required but a word to reassure me—you have 
spoken that word—and I ask no more! I rely im- 
plicitly upon the generous friendship by which I am 
surrounded; and I will not show an ungrateful 
heart by exhibiting a premature curiosity.” 

The young tirewoman bowed,_as if thankful at 
thus being en, relieved from the embar- 
rassing position into which Margaret’s questionin 
was throwing her; and after an adequate interva 
of rest, the journey was continued. ‘he great 
county of Lanark was entered—hours passed—the 
way was still pursued—and then there was another 
period of refreshment and rest. Again the travel 
was continued: Glasgow was neared—but it was 
left some few miles on the left hand; and at length 
the broad Clyde was reached. It was now late in 
the afternoon; and no incident had occurred to 
diminish Margaret’s hope, her confidence, or her 
trust in respect to the sincerity and good faith of 
her escort. And now, as Dumbarton was.neared, 
several cavalcades were seen proceeding in the same 
direction, and doubtless to the same destination. 
The officer however, who commanded our little 
party, so led the way as to keep as much alvof as 
possible from all those cavalcades belonging to 
great barons and powerful knights—to Scotland’s 
paladins and peers, who were proceeding towards 
Dumbarton. 

But there was one incident which specially struck 
Margaret, and which we must explain. The littie 

arty had just emerged from a grove, and had come 
in sight of the double-peaked rock on which the 
Castle of Dumbarton stood, and which Margaret at 
once recognised from the description she had at 
some time or another heard or read of it—for it was 
memorable in Scottish history—when two horsemen, 
coming from the same direction, overtook the party 
and galloped past. It immediately struck her that 
in one of those horsemen she recognised Jassent, 
Sir Casimir D’Este’s faithful squire: but the other 
individual was unrecognisable, even if she had other- 
wise known him, for he was muffled in a large dark 
cloak, notwithstanding the sultriness of that July 
evening. They were quickly out of sight, proceed- 
ing towards Dumbarton; and so quickly had the 
shot past, that Margaret was not even certain it 
was really Jassent whom she had thus seen. 

The way was continued ; and in a short time 
the towering rock stood out in bolder propor- 
tions against the horizon. It rises up from a 
basis formed by a peninsula at the point of junc- 
tion of the little river Leven with the broadly 
sweeping Clyde; and the rock itself, as already 
stated, presents two heads or peaks to the view, 
one considerably taller than the other. Upon these 
summits, and in the gorge between them, the castle 
stood,—consisting of a nun ber of irregular build. 
ings, protécted by strong ramparts. The town of 


Dumbarton appeared at a distunce of about three- . 
quarter of a wile behind the rock itself—that is to: 


say, on its northern side. As our travellers came 


from an eastern direction, the refulgence of the 
setting sun threw out from the western horizon the 
huge two-headed rock, imparting a greyish tint to 
the towers and ramparts which frowned above its 
eminences, In front stretched the majestic Clyde; 
while northward ran the Leven, meandering amidst 
some of the most beautiful and picturesque scenery 
of Dambartonshire and Stirlingshire. As Margaret 
contemplated the mighty fortalice, crowning as if 
with a massive diadem of granite the two-headed 
colossus which upreared itself above the Clyde, her 
heart leapt within her bosom; for she thought to 
herself, “ To-morrow the hall of yon castle shall 
prove the scene of my triumph !” 
But whither was the party now bending its way ? 
Was it to the town of Dumbarton? er was it up into 
the castle itself? Margaret was soon to have this 
doubt set at rest. To her surprise—to her joy fora 
moment—and then to the sudden misgiving and 
sinking of her soul—the officer turned towards the 
narrow steep ascending pathway which led up into 
the fortalice. Good heavens! was it all a strat 
on her royal husband’s part ?—was she to be held 
asacaptive there? The thought as it smote her 
was agonizing. But the next instant it was dis- 
pelled. No! it was impossible! If he had really 
got her in his power, and if these men were his myz- 
midons, might he not have sent her to any other 
fortress——to some far remote castle—where she 
might be veritably a prisoner, and where there was 
no chance of her voice being raised to proclaim that 
she was Scotland’s Queen? Besides, all the circam- 
stances of that eventful day,—the unmistakably 
friendly intervention of Father Cyrus—the arrange- 
ments for her flight—the number of the escort, evi- 
dently intended to protect her person, but on the 
other hand so preposterously more than sufficient 
to prevent her escape—the delicate though mute 
attentions which she had received—the encouraging 
words that had been spoken to her, even though so 
few—and the evidences of a mysterious agency being 
at work for her benefit,—all convinced her that 
she was the victim of no treachery, but that she 


was yee | steadily and surely led on, as if by pre- 
ternatural meaus, to the consummation of suc- 
cess. 


The steep pathway was ascended; and a gate 
was reached, where sentinels appeared. The party 
were challenged. Who were they? and whence did 
did they come? This did not look as if they were 
the myrmidons of the King!—and Margaret's confi- 
dence was even still more firmly re-established. The 
officer commanding the little escort, uttered not a 
word in reply to the challenge—but produced a 
paper, which one of the sentinels took into the 
guard-house. He almost immediately returned, 
bowing respectfully, and waving his hand for the 
party to proceed. 

Onward the little cavalcade accordingly went 
the ramparts were reached—another gate was passed 
through, this time without any challenge-.and the 
interior of the castle was attained. Here the party 
halted; and the officer, dismounting from his horse, 
hastened forward by himself towards a neighbouring 
guard-house—no doubt to make some inquiry. In 
a few moments he returned, accompanied by a 
warder carrying a heavy bunch of keys. The offi- 
cer, now for the first time breaking silence in Mar- 
pate ears throughout that long day, said in a low 

ut respectful tone, “Lady, I have accomplished 
my task. When you learn by whose orders I have 
acted, you may report whether myself and ad 
brave men have acquitted ourselves of that 
with propriety and attention. The warder will now 
conduct you to apa) ments provided for your accoin- 
modation; and 1 respectfully request that you will 
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observe towards him that same discretion of silence 
which zon have so well maintained this day.” 

“I thank you, Sir Chief, for ha gallant cour- 
Li answered Margaret; “and rest assured that 
I shall fail not to repeat these expressions of my 
Shaped when other occasions may present them- 
selves.” 

The officer, whohad raised his visor—thus reveal- 
ing the countenance of a well-looking, middle-aged 
man, but totally unknown to Margaret—assisted 
her to alight from her horse. Maude and the tire- 
women were in readiness to accompany her; and 
the warder led the way in silence towards the 
nearest building—while the officer and his troop 
moved off in another direction. Margaret and her 
dependants were conducted up a staircase, into a 
handsomely furnished suite of apartments, where 
lights were burning —for it was now dusk—and 
where a table was spread with an inviting repast. 

_ “Do not take it ill, lady,” said the warder, “if 

on issuing hence, I lock the door at the bottom ot 
the staircase leading into the court-yard. It is not 
intended as an outrage, nor as a sign of captivity— 
but as a security and as a safeguard.” 

“Act according to your instructions,” replied 
Margaret, with an amiable look, “ from whatsoever 
source they may come.” 

The warder bowed and departed: the tirewomen 
withdrew to an inner chamber; and Margaret now 
for the first time since the morning, found herself 
alone with Maude, and evidently free to converse 
with her beyond all restraint. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
DUMBARTON CASTLE. 


THe moment Margaret and Maude thus found them- 
selves alone together, the young damsel sank upon 
one knee at the feet of her mistress, whose hand 
she took and respectfully raised to her lips,—saying, 
“ Allow me, gracious Queen, at length to congratu- 
late your Highness on your escape from Dalkeith 
Castle !” 

“ Yes, truly, my dear Maude,” replied Margaret, 
* this is the first moment since the morning that we 
have been enabled to exchange a syllable together; 
and during this weary interval of silence a long 
journey has been accomplished! Setting out from 
one castle in the morning, we reach another at 
night ; and heaven grant that the star of my for- 
tunes may shine more brightly at Dumbarton than 
it did at Dalkeith !” 

‘Can your Highness doubt it ?” asked Maude, 
now placing herself on a footstool at Margaret's feet. 
* Has not everything progressed most auspiciously 
this day ?—and was not your Grace nobly escorted 
from Dalkeith to Dumbarton? Finally, is not your 
Highness lodged here in a befitting style?” 

“All this is true, Maude,” rejoined Margaret ; 
“and I do indeed regard everything in the most 
favourable light : I take all these mysterious inci- 
dents of to-day as presages of success and triumph 
for the morrow! But still for the present it is all 
& mystery most strange—most unaccountable !” 

“Then your Grace caunot form the slightest 
conjecture,’ said Mande inquiringly, “ as to who is 
the mysterious author of the whole proceedings and 
arrangements which have characterized this day ?” 

“Never in all my life, my young friend,” replied 
Margaret, “ did I find myself in a position so ut- 
terly defying all the possibilities of conjecture! It 
is rare indeed that a person can be placed in a sitn- : 
ation so replete with bewildering uncertainties, or 


—— 
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environed by circumstances so completely defying 
the mind's keenest penetration. But everything has 
flowed too well and too prosperously throughout 
this day to permit me to dream of fresh treacheries, 
or to view this last phase of my position under a 
sinister aspect !” 

‘“‘ May all good angels protect your Grace !” said 
Maude fervently. ‘* To-morrow will be a t day 
at Dumbarton — for numerous cavalcades were 
wending their way hither at the same time as our- 
selves——” 

“‘ Yes,” interrupted Margaret, as a thought struck 
her: “ and did it occur to you that as we drew nigh 
to Dumbarton, you beheld any’one whom you re- 
cognised ?” 

‘‘ Methought for an instant,” said Maude, “ that 
I beheld the squire of the Teutonic Knight.” 

“ And I also!” ejaculated Margaret. “It was on 
emerging from the grove : 

“And Jassent—if Jassent it really were,” re- 
sumed Maude, “ was accompanied by an individnal 
enveloped in a dark cloak.” 

“‘ Precisely so !” interjected Margaret: “and now 
I am assured that it must have been Jassent whom 
I saw! dt is not however at all singular; for I 
know that Sir Casimir D’Este purposed to be at 
Dumbarton this day. Yes—and so will my bene- 
factor the Earl of Caithness, and my brother! Per- 
haps they have already arrived ?—perhaps we are 
even now beneath the same roof ?-——and peradven- 
ture this very wall may be the only separation be- 
twixt myself and them? But while we are thus 
conversing, Maude, we seem to forget that you had 
something to explain to me. Tell me therefore, my 
faithful girl, how was it that you fell in with Father 
Cyrus this morning at Dalkeith ?” 

“JT will tell your Grace,” replied Maude; “ and 
the tale nced not be a very long one. Your High- 
ness remembers that when I left your chamber, it 
was with the promise of setting off immediately to 
Roslin Castle and procuring the assistance of armed 
men to effect your liberation, I was determined to 
avoid the Countess of Morton and my companion 
Minnie, if possible, so that I might not be ques- 
tioned any further concerning your Grace; for [ 
feared lest my countenance should betray that [ 
was no ag ad so sincerely devoted to Louisa of 
Morton as I used to be. I glided down the stair- 
case—traversed the court-yard—and reached the 
outer gate. There I beheld the two grim men-at- 
arms mounting guard, Affecting to be simply 
strolling forth to breathe the fresh air, I stopped 
and said to the men in a tone of light merriment, 
“So ye have found an occupation at Dalkeith ?’— 
‘As well there as elsewhere,’ was the reply sulkily 
grunted out by one of the men.—‘ But for what 
earth] a are you mounting guard?’ I in- 
quired, ‘It can scarcely be to prevent any one 
inside the castle from going out; and it assuredly 
cannot be to prevent the townspeople from coming 
in; for I have heard that according to the royal 
charter the gates must stand open from sunrise ta 
sunset, so that the worthy burghers of Dalkeith 
and their families may have every fitting oppor- 
tunity of attending ho y worship in the oratory.’— 
‘We have no purpose to keep back the townspeuple,’ 








‘replied one of the two men ; ‘but we have reccived 


special mandates to prevent the egress of Mistress 
Margaret Fitz-Allan.—It was thus the grim whr- 
rior spoke, dear lady,” added Maude; “ and there- 
fore your Grace perceives plainly enough that those 
men knew not for what purpose they wore stationed 
there to deprive you of your liberty; they were 
utterly ignorant that it was Scotland’s Queen whom 
they apone of as plain Mistress Maryarct Fits- 
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“Of a surety,” said Margaret, “if the Countess 
of Morton did not reveal my secret to Minnie and 
yourself, she was still less likely to whisper it in 
the ears of those two grim followers ot her’s. . They 
were prepared to obey her blindly—and that was 
sufficient. But proceed with your explanations. 
What followed ?” 

“T strolled forth from the castle,” continued 
Maude; “and as I reflected upon what the man-at- 
arms had been saying to me, I involuntarily ejacu- 
lated, ‘ Well, mount guard, then! and keep vigilant 
watch if ye will! but little do ye suspect that I go to 
Roslin for succour !’—Scarcely had these words burst 
from my lips in unconscious exclamation, when as I 
turned the angle of the building, I found myself face 
to face with a holy monk. I stopped short, very 
much frightened; for I thought that in my un- 
guardedness of mood I had betrayed myself.— 
‘ Daughter,’ he said, ‘ you speak of specding to Ros- 
lin to fetch succour: who is it that stands in need of 
succour within the walls ot Dalkeith ??—I trembled 
very much ; I have no doubt I looked very pale, for 
I was sorely frightened ; but my fears were soon re- 
lieved, when the holy father said in a most benevo- 
lent tone, ‘ Fear not to confide in me, daughter; for 
I would rather assist you if your aim be a good one, 
than in any way oppose it. Besides,’ he continued— 
and methought that his look became strangely signi- 
ficant, as if he penetrated my purpose, ‘it may be 
that you need not go quite so far as to Roslin for the 
succour which you require.’—‘ Ah ! holy father !’ I 
ejaculated, clasping my hands, ‘if you will take pity 
upon an innocent and excellent lady who for some 
reason is oppressed and persecuted, heaven will re- 
ward you !’—-The monk looked around to cOnvince 
himself that we were alike unobserved and unheard; 
and when he had satisfied himself on these points, he 
fixed his eyes earnestly upon my countenance, say- 
ing, ‘Whom do you serve within those walls? Are 

ou not attached to the suite of the Countess of 
orton ?’—‘ Those in whose service we may appear 
to be, we do not always faithfully serve,’ I replied, 
guardedly ; ‘and those to whom we are assigned 
in order that we may betray them, we may resolve 
to serve with the fullest sincerity. —‘ Which means,’ 
rejoined the priest, ‘that you belong to the suite of 
the Countess of Morton, but that you no longer love 
her service; and that though you have been as- 
signed by her ladyship to the temporary service of 
another for the purpose of betraying this other, you 
are nevertheless resolved to serve her faithfully.’— 
I nodded an affirmative.—‘ And the lady to whose 
service you have been assigned,’ said the priest, ‘ is 
Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan ?’—‘ The same,’ I re- 
sponded.—‘ And wherefore,’ he added, ‘ do you re- 
quire succour on her behalf? Fear not to speak, 
for I will most cheerfully assist her ; and to prove to 
you my sincerity, I will add that I was at the very 
moment thinking how I could best communicate 
with Mistress Margaret, when | met you. —An oja- 
culation of surprise burst from my lips; and then for 
a moment I was struck by a misgiving—a suspi- 
cion that the priest meant some treachery and was 
endeavouring to elicit from my lips all such infor- 
mation as would suit his own purposes——” 

“Poor Maude, you were frightened !” interjected 
Margaret ; “ and doubtless for the moment you gave 
up everything as lost ?” 

‘‘ Yes—for the moment, gracious lady, my heart 
completely sank within me,” responded the damsel. 
“ But only conceive how great was my astonishment, 
and how intifite the relief which my mind expe- 
rienced, when-the monk went on to say, ‘ lama 
stanch and firm friend! Have faith in me! [ 
see that you know not how to act, daughter ; and 
peradventure you may have seen treacheries only 


too well calculated to fill your mind with suspicion. 
But you will have confidence in me when I 
assure you that Tam no stranger to Mistress Mar- 
garet Fitz-Allan, and that I have even received 
special orders to watch over her safety. I know 
likewise that it behoves her to be at Dumbarton this 
day or to morrow ; and if need be I am prepared to 
clear away all difficulties that beset her path.’— 
Your Highness may well suppose that I was over- 
whelmed with joy at this assurance: the holy father 
lifted his crucifix to his lips, at the same time breath- 
ing these words, ‘ Heaven is my witness that I am 
incapable of harming a single hair of Margaret 
Fitz-Allan’s head !’—I then no longer doubted his 
sincerity for a single moment: I felt as confident of 
his good faith as I was certain of my own! He 
asked me to explain the precise reason for which I 
had first thought of proceeding to Roslin. I an- 
swered that you were a prisoner in Dalkeith Castle, 
and that you were indeed most anxious to repair 
without delay to Dumbarton. Then he bade me re- 
turn to you, lady, and induce you to enter the ad- 
joining monastery. He informed me that he himself 
did not belong to that monastery, but that he was a 
monk of Melrose temporarily sojourning with the holy 
fathers of St. John. He moreover stated that there 
were five or six of his Cistercian brethren staying 
with him at the Dalkeith monastery ; and that while 
they were in their cells he would procure a couple of 
their costumes to serve as disguises to take your 
Grace and me through the holy establishment, Full 
of faitn in the statements he made and the promises 
he held out, I returned to your Majesty; and the 
result proved that I erred not in reposing so much 
trust in the good friar. I have now explained all I 
know to your Highness :—but whether these details 
will assist your Grace in forming a conjecture as to 
the source of all those arrangements which have 
Hebi us in safety to Dumbarton, I have yet to 
earn |” 

‘The narrative you have given me, Maude,” an- 
swered Margaret, “ has only increased my bewilder- 
ment, without in the slightest degree assisting me to- 
wards the solution of the mystery. Father Cyrus 
—for that is the name of the good monk—evidently 


knew that it was my object to reach Dumbarton. 


But who could have told him ?” 

“Evidently the personage,” interjected Maude, 
‘“‘ whosoever ha may be, that remains in the back- 
ground, and to whom must be ascribed the author- 
ship of all these arrangements-———” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Margaret: “there can be no 
doubt that there is some personage in the back- 
ground who has accomplished all this and who is be- 
friending me! But who can he be?” 

“Think, gracious lady,” said Mande, “and strive 
to make out a list in your mind of all the persons 
who by any possibility could happen to know that it 
suited your interests to come to Dumbarton.” 

“That list is soon made out,” ejaculated Mar 
ret. “In the first place there was the King; and I 
think that not for a8 moment must I dare flatter 
myself with the belief that it was he who, repentant 
and remorseful, has done all this which is now ex- 
citing our wonder! No, it cannot be!” and Margs- 
ret shook her head mournfully. ‘Then there was 
the Countess of Morton—— 

“But she is out of the question,” ejaculated 
Maude, “in reference to the authorship of those ar- 
rangements which were trom first to last so friendly 
and so successful! Who stands next on the list?” 

‘There must now be a grouping together of 
several names,” rejoined Margaret. ‘‘My brother 
—Sir Casimir D’Este—and the Earl of Bassentyne 
——these were present in the chapel when I pro- 
claimed my resulve to be at Dumbarton to-morrow. 
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Then, on their return-to Roslin, they of course com- 
municated thet intention on my part to the Earl o 
Caithness and the Lady Albertina: —and who 
knows but that the rumour may have travelled even 
still farther—so that throughout the entire castle of 
Roslin it may have been whispered — and thus 
‘Hepburn—Redman—every one, in short, within 
those walls ——” 

“And of all the names whom your Grace has 
cnumerated,” inquired Maude, “is there not one 
on whom your thoughts might settle as that ot 
an individual having your best interests at heart 
—seeking an opportunity to prove his friendship 
—having perhaps had reason to suspect that trea- 
cheries would surround you and that you would 
stand in need of succour——” 

“Enough, Maude!” interrupted Margaret; “it is 
useless to give way to conjecture! The morrow 
will doubtless reveal e g. I am wearied, and 
will now retire to rest.” 

Maude summoned the tirewomen: Margaret was 
conducted into the well furnished bed-chamber pre- 
pared. for her reception, and where everything was 
ound requisite for the toilet ofa lady who had been 
well tenderly brought up. At the foot of the 
couch a little bed was arranged by the tirewomen 
tor the use of Maude, so that the youthful depen- 
dant might not be separated from her mistress. 
When Margaret’s night-toilet was accomplished, the 
tirewomen—who still retained the seal of strictest 
silence upon their lips—withdrew to an ante-cham- 
ber where they themselves were to pass the night; 
and mig ge again found herself alone with 
Maude. Bat not choosing to renew the discourse 
which she had somewhat paps imterrupted in the 
sitting-apartment, grt as afiected to be sleepy: 
she therefore bade de “Good night”—and 
silence reigned in the chamber. 

And why did Margaret experience a disinclina- 
tion to resume that topic? Because, as she men- 
tally surveyed the images which she had conjured 
up when enumerating the list of names, that of the 
Earl of Bassentyne seemed to stand out more con- 
spicuously than the rest. We do not mean that 
Margaret contemplated it with any tenderness of 
teeling: but what we are seeking to explain is that 
his image began to connect itself more than any 
other in her mind with the entire proceedings of 
that memorable day. Could it be the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne who with a keen prescience had anticipated 
her position, and with noblest pean | had fur- 
nished the means of enabling her to bafile all trea- 
chery and reach Dumbarton? If it were really he, 
could it not be understood why with so much deli- 
cate consideration he wae keeping himself in the 
background? In short, who but he could possibly 
have a motive for enveloping the whole proceeding 
in 60 much mystery? Then, as to the treatment 
she was now or Sada Dees Dumbarton, and the 
preparations which had been made for her recep- 
tion,—might not all this be ascribed to some power- 
fal influence which Roland of Bassentyne probably 
possessed with the authorities of the castle? 

Such were the questions which Tet was now 
asking herself: such was the theory which in her 
mind she was revolving. No wonder, therefore, that 
she felt unwilling to pursue the topic with Maude; 
for she could not to that young damsel reveal the 
reasons why she fancied that she had at length ob- 
tained a glimmering insight into the depths of the 
mystery, and that her thoughts were settling them- 
selves on Rolaad of Bassentyne. She almost hoped 
that her hypothesis would turn out to be correct, 
for she said to herself, “If all this be indeed the 
work of Roland, it will fully prove that,on his 
generous friendship I may rely for completes, 
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secrecy in respect to the love-vows which we exe 
changed together ere I became aware that there was 
a chance or winning a monarch’s smiles and placing 
a diadem upon my brow!” 

In the midst of her meditations Margaret ielt 
slumber stealing upon her: and she abandoned her- 
selito it. Her dreams borrowed their complexion 
usom the incidents of the day, as well as trom the 
latest thoughts that were floating in her mind when 
the intluence of the drowsy god began to make itself 
felt. Thus she beheld the image of Father Cyrus 
guiding her through the semi-obscure corridors of 
the monastery——then the stalwart forms of the dozen 
steel-clad warriors who had served as her silent 
escort—then the beautiiul Maude kneeling at her 
feet; and then she fancied that Roland or Bassen- 
tyne was bending a soft melancholy look upon her,— 
a look which seemed to imply his knowledge that 
he dared love no longer, but that he cherished a 
sentiment ot the sincerest friendship in place of that 
other feeling which he might no more entertain | 

Margaret awoke at an early hour; tor the sounds 
of bustle and activity throughout the castle pene- 
trated into the suite of apartments which she occu- 
pied. Ttumpets and clarions were sounding the 
martial revei//ée: the trampling of steeds upon the 
pavement of the court—the measured tread of 
marching companies of foot soldiers—the clamouy- 
ing voices of the hostlers, grooms, and pages—the 
clattering of martial weapons—and the neighing of 
horses—all mingled in loud discord so as to arouse 
the sleepers from their slumbers. The tirewomen 
entered Margaret’s chamber, bearing with them a 
box, from which any took a rich and elegant cos- 
tume, earner any lady of the highest rank, and 
characterized by as much tasteful elegance as cost- 
liness. From the same box a casket was produced ; 
and this was found to contain several jewels which 
must have been gp hgears at no mean price. Mar- 
garet gazed with an astonishment that was only 
subdued by that natural dignity which belonged to 
her, and which was necessarily associated with the 
faculty of maintaining an outward appearance of 
calm seli-possession. Maude contemplated the rich 
dress and the brilliant gems with an almost childish 
delight blended with a look of superstitious wonder- 
ment, as if she half fancied that she was in fairy- 
land, the marvels of which fabled clime were de- 
veloping themselves around her. The tirewomen 
still remained perfectly silent: but their counte- 
nances were not altogether so meaningless in their 
expression a8 their language was mute: they were 
evidently gratified at being enabled to present these 
costly chjects to Margaret — while smiles for an 
instant played upon their lips as they beheld the 
almost intantile delight of Maude. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE AUDIENCE HALL 


SLow Ly a shade came over the features of Margaret. 
To whom was she indebted for these elegancies of 
the toilet ?—-at whose cost was she expected to 
embellish herself in that sumptuous rohe— with 
those brilliant gems? It was one thing to provide 
her with an escort from a place of danger to a place 
of safety; and even if such a proceeding had cost an 
entire frrune, it was a boon which a lady might in 
all delicacy and propriety receive from one of the 
opposite sex in that age of chivalrous courtesy. Yes 
—even though it were the Karl of Bassentyne him- 
self, to whom she plighted her love before she ac- 
cepted the suit of the King,—and even if there 
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were the sure t beture her that the tale of her 
love-pledging to Roland should be blazoned torth 
to the whole world,—yet from his hands, as frem 
those of an earl, a knight, and a gentleman, might 
she have accepted all which up to this moment she 
had sol arabe in the shape ot boon and favour 
since the yester-morn. But now a point was 
reached at which she must pause, for another tor- 
ward step taken might involve her in embarrase- 
ment :-—she hesitated to dress herself in the robes 
and embellish herselt with the diamonds which 
were displayed before her. 

Maude looked up anxiously into Margaret's coun- 
tenance as that cloud came gradually over it; and 
the young maiden was bewildered—for girl-like she 
only saw a beautiful costume and brilliant gems 
which she would not have hesitated under similar 
circumstances to assume without thinking much 
- about the source whence they might have ema- 

nated: she did not comprehend either the haughty 
pride or the exceeding weriness of Margaret's 
character. The tirewomen on the other hand 
seemed at once to fathom what was passing in 
Margaret's thoughts, and even to be prepared for 
this emergency which was now arising. For they 
exchanged a rapid and mace glance ; S&nd then 
one of them breaking silence, said, “Lady, in the 
case which presents itself I am permitted to speak. 
Your delicacy was foreseen. Receive therefore the 
assurance that you may in all honour accept the 
gifts which are offered you in that and sacred 
spirit of honourable feeling and of friendship which 
has dictated the whole treatment you have expe- 
rienced since yesterday morning. Indeed, you may 
now be permitted to ask any reasonable question : 
but at the same time I am limited by the strongest 
injunctions to the range of answers that I may 

ive.” 

“Ah! ’tis well that I may question you !” ex- 
claimed Margaret. ‘Tell me therefore, damsel, do 
you rightly know who I am 2?” 

“TI know nothing, lady,” was the response, “ be- 
yond the fact that my companion and myself are to 
serve you respectfully ; while I can assure you that 
we are inclined to nvinister unto you devotedly.” 

“ Ah!” thought Margaret to herself, “ then they 
know not that I am the Queen !—or else the reply 
of this maiden is given most guardedly! But 
will see !”—Then speaking audibly, she said, “ This 
robe and these jewels are f for one of the 
loftiest rank. A King only is accustomed to bestow 
such gifts! Is it the King of Scotland who has sent 
these which Ne before me?” 

“ That question may I answer, lady,” responded 
the tirewoman; “and I reply,” she added emphati- 
calty, “it was not the King who sent those gifts.” 

“Then auswer me yet another question,” said 
Margaret—but she hesitated for an instant how to 
nape her query: she chose not to mention the name 
of Bassentyne ; and therefore at length she said, 
“Was it one bearing an Earl’s rank who sent 
these gifts?”—for she thought that if the question 
should really tail to excite any suspicion in respect 
to Roland, it might naturally be supper she was 
alluding to the Earl ot Osithness, and as a matter 
of course there was no harm in her accepting such 


costly articles from one who had been as a father: 


unto her. 


“ Lady,” replied the tirewomas, “it was not one 


bearing an Earl’s rank who sént these gifts. But 
now I must say no more—unless it be to entreat 
that you will hesitate not to make use of the 
ifts; tor you may judge whether the proofs of 
endship hitherto manifested are likely to lead to 
a treachery or a snare. And now I am silent!” 
Margaret was still uncertain how to act: yet her 


idea that she was indebted to the Karl of Bassen- 
tyne for everything that had g@ecurred since the yes- 
terday’s morn, been suddenly dissipated. ho 
could her mysterious friend be? She was more 
than ever bewildered. She would fain have put 
additional questions—she longed to run succes- 
sively through the whole category of names eaume- 
rated by her on the preceiing evening when in 
discourse with Maude : but she saw that it would 
be useless, for that the damsel who had acted as 
spokeswoman had again placed an hermetical seal 
upon her lips. 

She accordingly made a sign that the damsels 
might apparel her in the rich costume, and might 
decorate her with the gems,—a decision which con- 
jured up an unmistakable expression ot innocent 
joy upon their countenances : while Maude literally 
clapped her hands with childish delight. 

y the time reel maha toilet was accomplished, — 
and gloriously handsome did she appear in the cos- 
tume provided for her,—an elegant repast was 
spread in the sitting-room by some ot the castle 
servitors, who were escorted thither by the warder 
having charge of that particular building. But 
slight was the justice which Margaret did to the 
meal ; and few were the morsels of food which passed 
her lips ; for her heart was palpitating with sus- 
pee and despite all the natural strength of 

er mind, the strongest chords of that heart were 
vibrating with anxiety, for she felt that she stood on 
the threshold of great and important events. 
Scarcely had she risen from the table when the door 
opened, and the warder meeppentec: introdacing 
that officer who had commanded the escort on the 
preceding day. He was arrayed in his shining 
panoply of steel: his scarf was again folded thickly 
over his corselet : his visor was raised through re- 
spect for the lady. He bowed with a profound cour- 
tesy, and said, ‘Lady, have the kindness to tollow 
me. 


The tirewomen now adjusted over Margaret’s 
head a veil, which they so folded in front of her face 
as to prevent even the most searching eye from ob- 
taining a glimpse of that royally handsome counte- 
nance; while Maude was likewise directed to put on 
a veil whereby she might similarly disguise herself. 
We should observe that a neat and elegant apparel 
had been furnished for the use of the young dameel, 
and that the tirewomen themselves were dressed as 
became the dependants of a lady of the highest rank. 
All these circumstances—added to the fact of the 
handsome costume supplied for her own use—natu- 
rally impressed Margaret with the idea that she was 
being placed in a position to assert her rights as the 
Scottish Queen ; so that she ejaculated within her- 
self, “* Of a surety, the mysterious aathor of all these 
bounties must know for what purpose I come to 
Dumbarton, and must be affording me every assist- 
ance to assume my proper position in a becoming 
manner!” ; 

She now intimated with a gracefal inclination of 
her veiled head her readiness to follow the officer. 
He bowed, and led the way into the corridor, closing 
bis visor at the same time. Margaret was imme- 
diately behind him, attended by Maude and the two 
tirewomen. The warder was already at the extre- 
bef of the passage, where he had opened the door ; 
and he bowed respectfully as passed. Her 
bosom swelled with mingled exultution and suspense 
et the various indications of an almost duteous 
homage hala which fice found cae eae and 
accepti m as augaries, she men ‘eja- 
culate “Truly, I shall be this day hailed as Scot- 
land's Queen ! 

The officer led the way along a second pases, at 
the extremity of which another warder appeared at 
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_ 8 door already opened. He likewise bowed respect- 
fally ; and the little@party passed on. A wide land- 
ing at the summit of a E ery staircase was now 
reached ; and there several of the royal pages were 
lounging about. They gazed upon the little party 
- that was seca: Page that degree of curiosity and 

astonishment which convinced Margaret that they 
were ignorant of what meant the spectacle before 
their eyes ; fur she could see through the folds of her 
veil, though her own countenance was not to be dis- 
cerned. On the other side of the landing were large 
fulding-doors, which Bilis eter rat oe eoed 
two pages carrying silver wands. One of them, ad- 
dressing the officer, inquired, “ Whose party is it 
that is to be introduced }” 

The officer made no verbal reply, but indicated a 
little side door ; and at the same time he produced a 
paper which he gave the page. The page glanced 
at the paper—his manner immediately became all 
respectful—and drawing forth a small key, he 
opened that little side door. An ascent of steps was 
revealed: but instead of mounting them, the officer 
* stood aside, and bowed to Margaret in a way to 
signify that it was she who was to advance. his 
she did, followed by Maude and the two tirewomen: 
the half-dozen steps were ascended—the door was 
cone and locked behind the lady and her depen- 

ts. 

‘They found themselves in a species of screened 
gallery at the extremity of a spacious hall. The 
gallery was richly furnished with seats; and the 
attice-work in front concealed the party from the 
view of those in the hall—while it enabled them to 
behold everything with the most perfect clearness. 
On a dais at the farther extremity of the hall, sat 
the King, superbly apparelled. Behind him and 
on either side were attendants and guards. A little 
on the right of the dais was a seat, evidently placed 
there for the accommodation of a nobleman, who 
had however risen and was leaning upon it,—his 
whole attitude and demeanour expressing mingled 
scorn and defiance for the proceedings which had 
already commenced, This nobleman, who was 
superbly attired in court costume, was immediately 
recognised by Margaret to be the Black Douglas. 
And a little way in front of the dais, stood the fine 
tall handsome form of a lady, whose elegant apparel 
set off her admirable ag in all the advantage ot 
ite faultless contours. he proceedings, as we 
have said, had .already commenced; and as the 
a was denouncing the Earl of Douglas as the 
author of cruel wrongs which she had sustained, 
Margaret had no trouble in conjecturing that this 
tel Elvira Ramsay, the complainant in the present 
tria 

And now Margaret’s eyes wandered anxious] 
around the hall. There vaste galleries on either 
side; and these were filled with nobles and ladies 
of the highest rank. Foremost amongst the former 
Margaret perceived her benefactor the Earl of 
Caithness,— who, bai listening with evident 
attention to the Lady Elvira’s speech, yet could 
not altogether conceal a certain uneasiness and 
restlessness of manner, as if he were expecting the 
a rance of some one else upon the scene, or as 
if he knew that matters of even still greater im- 
portance, at Jeast so far as his own feelings were 
concerned, must presently arise. 

“ He is thinking of me—the worthy nobleman !” 
said Margaret to herself. “And, Oh! it is with 
joy that he shall embrace me ere the day be done !” 

Underneath the galleries there were crowds of 
the principal retainers of the great nobles whom 
the present solemn trial had congregated at Dum- 
barton: but Margaret looked vainly around in 

every direction in search of her brother: she could 
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not see him. Neither was Albertina there: nor 
could she behold the Earl of Bassentyne—nor yet 
Sir Casimir D’Este. Ah! but there was standin 
room underneath the little gallery which she an 
her dependants occupied, and perhaps they might 
be there, concealed irom the range of her vision? 
It was thus she thought within herself; and then, 
as she again glanced around the spacious hall and 
upon the brilliant company, she wondered whether 
the moment was fur distant when she should have 
an opportunity of revealing herself to the universal 
gaze—proclaiming that she was Scotland's Queen ~ 
and receiving the homage of the great throng of 
paladins, peeresses, and courtiers ! 

But we must now quit the audience-hall for a 
time, and introduce the reader to another part of 
the castle. This was the outer court-yard, close by 
the upper gate at the top of the ascending pathway. 
There two young men, arrayed in complete armour, 
with waving plumes above their heads, were pacing’ 
slowly to and fro,—sufficiently near to the gate to 
keep their eyes upon all persons entering the castle, 
but still at a sufficient distance to enable them to 
converse without being overheard by the sentinels 
and the numerous pages, lacqueys, men-at-arms, 
and grvoms who were loitering in that vicinage. 
The two young men to whom we have just referred, 
vite the Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Fleming Fitz- 

lan. 

“Margaret does not make her appearance !” 
ejaculated Fitz-Allan impatiently, as he thus inter- 
rupted a narrative which Roland of Bassentyne 
was giving to him. “But we will wait here yet 
awhile, my dear fuiend; for the orders and regula- 
tions are so rigid, with sign and countersign, it is 
possible that she may experience some difficulty in 
making her entry. Yet Seton is at the lower 
gate——” 

“Ts it not strange, too,” inquired the Earl, “that 
we should have as yet seen nothing of Sir Casimir 
D’Este ?” 

“Yes—it is strange,” replied Fleming; “for he 
assured us that he would be here. Proceed how- 
ever with your narrative ; and pardon me for in- 
terrupting it. At any other moment, my dear 
Roland, it would prove of paramount interest with 
me: but tortured and full of suspense as I now 
am ——”’ 

“T will not inflict it on you,” said the young 
Earl: “but as we did not meet until this morning 
since our separation at Dalkeith the day before 
yesterday—- -” 

“True! there has been no opportunity,” ob- 


‘served Fleming, “for you to describe all the infamy 


of the treatment which you sustained. I beseech 
you to proceed. Believe me, it is no infliction ;~ 
and moreover, as you wish my advice in respect to 
the precise manner in which 2 shall proclaim 
your grievances to the King, | pray you to con- 
tinue, You had just reached the point when on 
landing from the vessel at the entrance to the castle 
of the Bass Rock, you and your followers were 
seized upon —you were overpowered and dis- 
armed———” 

“And worse!” resumed the Earl of Bassentyne: 
‘IT was plundered of all I possessed about my per- 
son at the moment,—my purse—my jewels—even 
the very rings from my fingers! And amongst those 
rings, Hlemin ,” he continued in a tremulous voice, 
“was one which I highly valued—indeed I esti- 
mated it above all price—for it was the pledge of 
love——” 

“Alas, my friend Roland! I pity you!” said - 
Fitz-Allan. “But I never knew until now that your 
heart had been engaged-——” ‘ 

‘We will not speak upon that subject,” inter- 
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Bassentyne hastily. “It is a dream that is 
i , lved—and perhaps you will never hear more of 


it. 

“Was the fair one a traitress to her vows? or did. 
she die?” asked Fleming, in a low tone of friendly 
sympathy. 

“T must consider that she is dead to me,” re- 
sponded Roland. “But listen tomy tale. Having 
Foie (pom me as well as disarmed, [ was con- 
du up @ narrow ascent of steps into the forta- 
lice, and there arms Re tq an apartment in the 
Donjon. It was furnished with tolerable decency ; 
and I soon found that although a prisoner, I was 
not to be treated with any unnecessary severity. I 
was however eeperaien altogether from my domes- 
tics, and two of the castle servitors were appointed 
to attend upon me.” 

“And were you not informed for what reason 
you were imprisoned?” inquired Fitz-Allan indig- 


‘“Not the slightest intelligence could I obtain 
upon that point,” replied Roland. ‘For the first 
three weeks of my captivity I only saw the two ser- 
vitors appointed to attend upon me,—unless it were 
the sentinels in thecourt-yard below or on the oppo- 
site rampart. Those servitors were men of naturally 
sullen and morose dispositions: they often remained 
silent when I addressed them—or if they spoke, it 
was fo growl out the assurance that they were as 
ignorant as I myself of the motive of my captivity. 
At length I demanded an interview with Sir John 
Galbraith, the governor of the castle. It was 
granted; and this was at the expiration of the three 
weeks during which I had spoken to none but my 
two servitors. I must confess that I was somewhat 
elated with hope at the readiness with which my 
request for an interview was accorded by Sir John 
Galbraith. I was conducted to his apartment,— 
where I found him with his wife and daughter. He 
is an elderly man—at least sixty years of age: his 
wife is a fine handsome woman of about forty; his 
daughter is a superb creature of nineteen or twenty. 
I was received with sufficient courtesy: but when I 
entered upon the business for which the interview 
was demanded, Sir John Galbraith at once assured 
me that it was out.of his power to give me any in- 
formation in respect to the cause of my captivity, or 
even to intimate how long it was likely to last. I 
knew that threats were useless: I saw that it was 
equally vain to condescend to entreaties, which 
would only prove humiliating to myself without the 
slightest chance of producing a beneficial effect. 
Lady Galbraith surveyed me with a species of re- 
served courtesy: while her daughter Marion— 
though seeming to hang over her embroidery— flung 
furtive looks which I fancied to be replete with a 
compassionate interest. The interview only lasted 
ten minutes ——” 

“Did you not demand of Sir John Galbraith,” 
ae, phi Fleming, “why you were plundered as 
well as disarmed and made prisoner ? 

“TJ did,” responded the Earl. ‘Sir John’s cheeks 
flushed for 2 moment when I mentioned that iden- 
tical word, plundered; and then he coldly said that 
all prisoners must reckon upon being deprived of 
the means of bribing persons to assist in their 
esca The interview terminated; and J was. 
conducted back to my apartment. And now, my 
dear Fleming, I am about to enter upon a portion, 
of acre which is so full of wild romance 
and thrilling interest” 

“Ah, there are persons arriving!” suddenly 
ejaculated Fitz-Allan, as the gate of the castle was 
now thrown open. “By St. Andrew! another dis- 
“sd gr pamnaal he added, in a gloomy tone, as he 
be some half-dozen cavaliers ride into the court- 
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yard. “Proceed, my dear Roland—and again par- 
don me for the interruption.” 

The Earl of Bassentyne sighed, but it was inau- 
dible. He likewise was full of suspense to behold 
the appearance of Margaret,—neither himself nor 
her brother entertaining the remotest suspicion that 
she had been since the preceding night within the 
precincts of the castle. 

There was a brief pause: and then the young 
Earl resumed his narrative in the terms which will 
be found in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 
THE EBARL’S NARRATIVE. 


‘“‘Wuen I was again in my own apartment, after my 
interview with Sir John Galbraith,” said the Earl 
of Bassentyne, in pursuance of his narrative, “I 
confess that I was ready to give myself up to de- 
spair; for it was a frightful thing to reflect that I 
was imprisoned in that sea-girt castle—chained as 
it were to, that horrible rock—without having the 
slightest consciousness of the offence which I had 
committed, and therefore being utterly unable to 
estimate how long my captivity was likely to endure. 
For my life I certainly had no fears; because I 
thought that if this were threatened, the blow would 
have been struck at once when I was first seized 
upon and so treacheruusly rendered a captive there, 
and it would have been needless to suffer me to live 
even that space of three weeks. But although I did 
not entertain any apprehension that my existence 
was menaced, yet it was sufficiently fearful to con- 
template the fact that I was a prisoner there, at the 
will of some mysterious power, apd that this capti- 
vity might last as long as the error or the caprice, 
whichever it were, that had rendered me its victim. 
And sometimes, when I looked across the water and 
beheld the grim towers of Tantallon frowning on 
the opposite promontory, I wondered whether the 
agency of the Black Douglas had been at work to 

ersecute me, and whether it were possible that Sir 
Soht Galbraith might be a friend or creature of that 
nobleman. But then, as [ again reflected, I could 
not very well admit the possibility of this theory ; 
for it was scarcely likely that Stephen Cochrane, the 
King’s Page, would lend himself to any of the de- 
signs of the Earl of Douglas after having acted in 
his capacity of pursuivant so completely against the 
interests of that nobleman at Hermitage Castle. 
Besides, I likewise reflected that if I had been cap- 
tured at the instigation of the Black Douglas, I 
should doubtless at that moment have been looking 
forth from behind the barred windows of Tantallon 
itself, and not from an iron-defended casement of 
the Bass fortalice. Frequently, as you may suppose, 
my thoughts reverted to the King; and I wondered 
whether he could for any possible reason have thus 
deprived me of my liberty. But no!—I could 
scarcely settle my mind to such a conclusion ; for I 
knew that I had done nothing to offend his Majesty 
—and moreover that if the contrary were the case, 
David would not have hesitated to order me under 
watch and ward without taking so circuitous a course 


‘to ensnare and entrap me. But thenstill came back 


the constant question— How was it that Stephen 
Cochrane, one of the royal retainers, should be the 
author of the plot? and how had he dared use the 
King’s name to entice me on board the vessel under 
pretence of despatching me on a secret ‘mission of 
an important and honourable character ?’—As for 
Sir Jobu Galbraith himself, I conceived that it was 
totally impossible he could be the principal actor in 
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the mysterions drama in which I was playing a part 
wlike so painful and unaccountable: for against him 
I could not have offended—I had néver in my life 
seen him until the occasion ot the interview which 
I had demanded.” 

“Ts the Castle of the Bass Rock Sir John Gal- 
braith’s own feudal dwelling ?” inquired Sir Fle- 
ming Fitz-Allan ; “ or does he hold it on behalf of 
some other chieftain ?” 

‘‘ The circumstances by which Sir John Galbraith 


‘holds the Bass Rock,” responded the Earl of Bassen- 


tyne, “afforded not tie’slightest clue to the reading 
of the mystery. The heritage of that castle and rock 
ig now a matter of dispute between a couple of noble 
families; and the principal scion of each family is 
a minor. They are both mere boys; and there- 
fore against them had I given no offence—nor if I 
had, would they have possessed the power to decree 
my consignment to that fortalice; for Sir John 
Galbraith admits the claim or neither to its posses- 
sion. Those claims are the subject of litigation ; 
and while the suit is pending, Sir John has been 
appointed to the government of the little insular 
rock, in order that so important a fortress, serving 
as the maritime key to Scotland’s capital itself, 
may not be without the proper means of defence. 
He was not even appointed by the King, but was 
nominated by the municipality of Edinburgh, to 
whom the choice of a governor was left by the liti- 
gating families, and with the consent of the supreme 
judges who have taken legal cognizance of the 
case. Thus, you perceive, my dear Fleming, that 
the longer I reflected upon all these circumstances 
in the hope of being enabled to find a clue to the 
mystery of my prisonage, the more completely was 
I perplexed — the more painfully was I bewil- 
dered !” 

‘‘T can understand what must have been the 
state of your mind, my dear Roland,” answered 
Fitz-Allan; “and deeply do I sympathize with 
you! It must have been as bewildering to you as 
the circumstances which within the last three days 
have enviroued my sister Margaret are perplexing 
tome. She does not come !” ejaculated the young 
Knight impatiently, as he flung his looks towards 
the gate for about the thousandth time within the 
hour that was then passing. “ But proceed, Roland: 
Jam anxious to learn the circumstances of your 
escape.” 

“ [will not dwell any longer,” proceeded the Earl 
of Bassentyne, “upon the thoughts which per- 
plexed me ; but I will hasten and bring my narra- 
tive to a conclusion. While I was thinking of the 
Galbraith family, the idea gradually stole into my 
mind thaf I had seen Marion, the Knight's 
daughter, at some pee period — though, as I 
have already said, I had never to my knowledge 
met her father until the occasion of the interview 
that had been accorded me. But where had I seen 
Marion before ? At length I recollected that some 
four or five years ago I was staying at the Highland 
castle of the Earl of Strathmore, and that she was 
a’ guest of the Countess at the same time. I had 
forgotten her until this occasion when we again met 
under circumstances so different. And no wonder 
that I should have failed immediately to recollect 
Marion Galbraith ; for when at Strathmore she was 
a young, timid, shrinking girl—whereas now she 
had expanded into all the superb beauty of a preco- 
cious womanhood. Ah! as I thus gathered my re- 
collections, I ceased to be surprised that she should 
have regarded me so attentively, yet furtively, while 
I was in the presence of her parents. And in those 
regards there had appeared to be a certain degree of 
sympathy; and then I asked myself whether I 
dared hope that this feeling would lead her to take 
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compassion upon me? and if so, whether she had 
the power to render me any assistance towards an 
escape? Oh! but no sooner had the idea of esca 
sprung up in my brain, when it instantaneously 
yielded to a sickening sensation of disappointment : 
for how was it possible to escape from that rock in 
the midst of the sea? I had just arrived at this 
painful point in my reflectiona, when one of my 
sallen-looking servitors entered my apartment to 
bring me my usual afternoon repast. As he spread 
the table, he fixed his eyes npon me with a certain 
degree of signiticancy, and said, ‘ Your lordship does 
not appear to be at all strict in respect to your de- 
votions?’—At first I thought the man meant to 
convey some insult; and I was about to rebuke him 
accordingly, when it strack me, from the continued 
signiticancy of his look that there might be some 
hidden meaning and purpose in the observation. I 
therefore spoke kindly, as I demanded what he 
meant.—‘ Beshrew me, my lord,’ he said, ‘ but if I 
were in your place, I would not have been three 
whole weeks a prisoner here, without requesting 
ermission to visit the castle-chapel occasionally, 
t would be at least a change from this dreary 
solitude, even if your lordship had no inclination 
for prayer.’ —I waited in expectation that the man 
would say something more ; but he remained silent, 
Convinced however that he had an ulterior object 
in view, I said that I should certainly be well 
pleased to enjoy the privilege of visiting the chapel. 
—‘ Does your lordship charge me,’ he asked, ‘ to 
bear such a message to Sir John Galbraith ?’—I at 
once answered in the affirmative: a barely trite 
tible grin of significancy appeared on the fellow’s 
coarse lips for a moment; and he left the apartment, 
shooting the huge bolts into their sockets as usual. 
He was absent about half-an-hour, during which 
time I was a prey to the utmost suspense. The 
thought floated in my mind—though I scarcely 
dared entertain the hope—that it implied that a 
generous woman’s wit was already at work on m 
behalf: and who could this woman be unless it 
were Marion Galbraith ? At length the man re- 
turned, with an intimation that I was at liberty to 
visit the chapel for an hour bed morning at eight 
and every evening at six.—‘ Then,’ I said, ‘ this 
evening at six will I avai) myself of that license.’— 
The man again retired. Slowly and anxiously 
passed the hours, until at length the one approached 
which according to a presentiment that was in my 
mind, I felt assured would have some influence on 
my present fortunes.—Margaret does not come!” 
said the young Earl, thus interrupting the thread 
of his narrative, as he noticed that Fitz-Allan’s 
eyes were again turned towards the gate. 

“Nol! It 1s unaccountable !” ejaculated Sir 
Fleming. ‘ But still we will wait! it is yet early 
in the forenoon; and there are many Jong hours 
yet until the evening. Proceed, Roland. Let ua 
suppose the instant to have arrived when you were 
to visit the chapel of the Bass Rock Castle.” 

“That instant came,” continued the Karl of Bas- 
sentyne; “snd my two servitors entered the apart- 
ment. They bade me follow them; and they both 
seemed to have a significant expression of counte- 
nance; so that I perceived that whatever secret 
might be known to the one must be equally known to 
the other. They led me ate two or three passages, 
—then down a staircase—and we at last entered the 
chapel, It is a somewhat large and gloomy build- 
ing, situated on the ground-floor. They retired, 
bolting the huge door hehind them. Then, as I 
looked around me, wondering for what purpose [ 
could have been brought thither, I beheld a side 
door open, and a lady came forward. The idea of 
Marion uaturally flashed to my mind in a moment. 
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Conceive, therefore, my astonishment when as the 
female advanced from the obscurity which prevailed 
in that part of the chapel, I recognised Lady Gal- 
braith |” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Sir Fleming, “the plot is 
thickening! Am I now to learn that her ladyship 
had tallen in love with you—or that she was moved 
with more compassion than her beauteous daughter 
had entertained on your behalf ?” 

“ Lady Galbraith had indeed conceived a sudden 
and violent passion for me.” replied the Earl. “I 
will not weary you with details of the language in 
which she avowed the guilty flame; but you will be- 
lieve me, Fleming, wisasl assure you that [ re- 

lled her advances firmly, and even indignantly. 

assured her that sweet chocgh liberty were, I was 
incapable of purchasing it at the price at which it 
seemed to be offered: for it was my liberty which 
she proffered on condition that she might become 
the companion of my flight. I have aiveady told 
you that she is a woman of about forty years of 
age—-superbly handsome—ot a commanding and 
ueen-like presence ; and not a single whitening 
t st the dark glory of her luxuriant raven 
hair. Never did I behold so humiliating a spec- 
tacle as that woman then presented to the view! 
She wept—she asked me if I treated her love with 
scorn: then she strove to summon all her pride 
to her aid—but she could not: the feelings of 
the woman were the stronger! She wept and en- 
treated again: she declared that she detested her 
husband, who had long been hateful to her—and 
that she would adopt any course to be enabled to 
separate herself from his odious society. She said 
that when I was in his presence I had made so 
strong an impression on her that she was resolved 
to save me; but that she had treated me with a 
certain cold reserve in order that he might not have 
the slightest opportunity of fathoming what was 
ing in her thoughts. This interview with Lady 

Ibraith lasted an hoar, during which she humbled 
herself at my very feet: but I refused to speak the 
word which would have given me liberty at the cost 
of a vile dishonourable action.” 

“ Admirable Roland!” exclaimed Fitz-Allan, 
whose nobly handsome countenance seemed to ex- 
press that he would have acted in a manner pre- 
cisely similar. 

“ At the expiration of that hour,” continued the 
Earl of Bassentyne, “the two men re-entered the 
chapel; and Lady Galbraith hastily murmured, 
‘Think over it yet awhile; and I will meet you 
here to-morrow morning !’—Before I could breathe 
the negative which I was firmly bent on giving, she 
disappeared through the side door that had ne 
nally given her admission into the chapel. The 
men—now with a clearly perceptible grin of sig- 
nificancy upon their countenances—conducted me 
back to my apartment: but I spoke not a word. 


On the following morning they came punctually at. 


eight o’clock, to offer to conduct me to the chapel: 
but I reused to accompany them. They looked 
astonished, and exchanged glances of perfect 
amazement. Hours passed-—and as evening ap- 
proached, one of the men came to my room. ‘You 
will go to the chapel this evening ?’ he said, with a 
look still more mysteriously significant than any 
that his countenance had as yet worn.—I gave a 
curt and decisive negative—‘Your lordship will] 
not refuse,’ replied the man, ‘when I tell you that 
it is not the mother, but the daughter who now pro- 
poses to bestow the honour of an interview !'—You 
may imagine my astonishment at this announce- 
ment: I a - Ho a hd apices or rar I 
rejoined, ‘ Yea, I will go :’—for ought that if it 
were @ guilty passion which had instigated the 


mother, it could assuredly be naught else but a 
generous sympathy and a pure feeling which must 
be inspiring Marion the daughter. Accordingly, 
at six o'clock, the two men appeared; and I pro- 
ceeded to the chapel. They retired, as on the pre- 
ceding evening: they closed and bolted the maasive 
door upon me. Then I looked towards the side 
door, half dreading lest it should only prove to be 
a base and infamous stratagem on Ludy Galbraith’s 
part to entice me thither: but my heart leapt with 
the strongest sense of relief, as well as with joyous 
hope, when I beheld Marion mgake her appearance. 
The young lady approached me with an air which 
bespoke a modest confusion and a certain painful 
feeling, blended with the ae dignity which she 
sought to summon to her aid. I saluted her with 
the most respectful courtesy; and she at once said, 
‘My lord, you must regard this step which I am 
taking as a strange and unmaidenly one; but for 
my own sake, and considering what is naturally 
passing in your mind, permit me to observe that [ 
am inspired by that rene of compassion which in 
certain circumstances should be entertained towards 
one’s fellow-creature. Permit me, my lord, to give 
you a few explanations, which though in some 
sense painful, must nevertheless flow from my lips.’ 
—You may conceive, my dear Fleming, that I was 
listening with the acutest suspense, but at the same 
time with the most respectful courtesy towards that 
young lady whose whole demeanour indicated the 
strictest propriety of sentiment.—‘I do not know 
why you are detained here, a prisoner within these 
walls,’ she continued, ‘for my father is not accus- 
tomed to reveal such secrets to my ears. But still, 
from the very circumstances in which you were 
brought hither, as well as from the language which 
you yourself held to my father yesterday, I feel 
convinced that you are the victim of some treachery, 
and that you have done naught to merit this dread- 
ful captivity. Therefore, to speak candidly, my 
lord, I was already reflecting in my mind yester- 
day, after that interview, how I could possibly 
serve you, when your message was brought to 
my father, requesting the permission to visit this 
chapel occasionally. Ah! little did I suspect at the 
moment that the message emanated not spon- 
taneously from your own mind, my lord, but that it 
was at the insidious instigation of one whom I am 
deeply pained and humiliated to think of in such a 
sense! ‘The permission was accorded—and at the 
same instant I resolved to see you in the evening: 
for that private door communicates with a passage 
leading towards the suite of apartments occupied by 
our family, Accordingly, some ten minutes or a 
quer of an hour past six last evening, when I 

eemed that you were in the chapel, and fancied 
that you were alone there, I stole hastily towards 
that private door. It opens with a secret spring, 
and moves noiselessly upon its hinges, as your lord- 
ship may have no doubt observed. I pressed the 
spring; the door opened slightly; I heard voices 
speaking within the chapel. I was about to retreat, 
when something which struck my ears riveted me to 
the spot. It was my mother who was speaking ; 
and Oh, my lord! believe me that burning was the 
blush of ahaine which rose up unto my cheeks on 


-acconnt of that parent who seemed to feel no shame 


for herself !’—As you may suppose, my dear Fle- 
ming,” remarked the Earl at this point of his nar- 
rative, “I felt deeply, deeply for the young lady 
who was compelled thus to speak of her mother in 
the presence of him to whom that mother’s criminal 
overtures had been made and by whom’‘they had 
been so dovigneney repelled !” 

‘It was, in sooth, a sad and humiliating position 
for that young lady to be placed in,” remarked 
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Fleming Fitz-Allan. “Bat still, my dear Roland, 
I am convinced that you deported yourself with so 
much mingled delicacy and courtesy as to relieve 
poor Marion Galbraith from much of the embarrass- 
ment she would otherwise have experienced.” 

‘“ Believe me, my dear Fleming, such was my 
study during our interview,” replied the Earl of 
Bassentyne. “But when once the ice was broken, 
so to speak, the explanations flowed more rapidly, 
and there was less restraint on either side. Marion 
Galbraith went on to say that she had lingered only 
at the private door sufficiently long on the preceding 
evening to learn the absolute refusal which I gave 
to her mother’s criminal overtures, and then she 
stole back to her own apartment, overwhelmed with 
consternation, amazement, and grief.—‘ But when I 
was enabled to raise myself up as it were,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘from the prostrating influence of my feel- 
ings, I resolved more than ever to make an attempt 
to restore your lordship to freedom. Oh, yes, my 
lord! it is now more than ever necessary that you 
should leave the fortalice, not merely for your own 
sake, but for that of my infatuated parent whose 
peace of mind will perhaps be only the more irre- 
mediably impaired the longer you are a aojourner 
beneath this roof! Therefore, my lord, it is not 
merely as a fellow-cresture that I come to offer you 
the means of liberty, but it is likewise as a daughter 
anxious for the security ot the honour, the welfare, 
and the peace of her parents. And Oh, my lord! if 

ou accept of the means of liberation which I may 
be enabled to point out, I conjure you that when 
you return into the great world agate, yon will spare 
the repute of my mother; you will not blazon 
abroad the criminal indelicacy of her conduct to- 
wards you!’—My dear Fleming,” continued the 
Earl of Bassentyne, “I have already told you that 
my heart has been given to another; but I can as- 
sure you that when 1 beheld that noble girl before 
me, and listened to the language which flowed from 
her lips, while the expression of her countenance 
bore evidence to the chastity and virgin rectitude of 
her thoughts, I experienced a feeling of admiration 
which [ can scarcely describe. And to you only, 
my dear Fleming—to you only, as my most intimate 
friend—shall ever be breathed the tale of Lady 
Galbraith’s wanton levity of conduct and guilty 
overtures |” 

“And you know, Roland,” responded the youn 
Knight, “that with me the secret is sacred. Yes! 
—for the sake of that noble-minded Marion, you 
ought ever to keep the seal of inviolable silence 
upon your lips in respect to her mother’s miscon- 
duct 1” 

“And I did promise—and that promise shall 
henceforth be kept !” rejoined Roland. ‘ Marion 
Galbraith expressed her gratitude for the assurance, 
and then proceeded to speak in the eae. 
manner :—‘ The two men who have been appoint 
to minister to you, are completely venal. You see 
that my mother was already bribing them over to 
serve her own purposes ; and I am now doing so in 
my turn to accomplish the aim which I have in 
view. I will take care that all requisite arrange- 
ments shall be made to-morrow morning for your 
flight. Therefore, at eight o’clock you will be 
my lord ; and goon shall you breathe the fresh air of 
freedom once more.’-—‘ Lady,’ I responded, ‘ you 
are placing me under an obligation which a whole 
life-time of gratitude will be incompetent to repay ! 
But tell me, lady, what of my own followers who 
were captured with me, and from whom I have been 
kopt separate ?’—‘ On their behalf I can do nothing,’ 
replied Marion Galbraith: ‘they are lodged in a 
different bart of the castle, to which on no possible 
pretext can I obtain access. But rest assured that 
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their imprisonment will nos continue longafter your’ - 
escape shall have been discovered: they are retained 
in captivity simply that they may not have an op- 
pry, of invoking the aid of your friends on your 

balf. Your lordship need have no fear for their 
safety. —‘There is another point,’ I said; ‘om which 
I will be bold enough to address you, fair lady. It 


_is with reference to the property that was taken 


from me at the time of my capture. I care not for 
the heavy purse of gold, nor for the gems and 
jewels ; but there was one ring which I value-——’ 
—‘ My lord,’ interrupted Marion, ‘I deeply regres 


/ my inability to render the slightest assistance on 


this head. I dare not breathe to my father a single 
syllable concerning your lordship’s affairs. He will 
not know that it is I who shall have accomplished 
our escape: he will believe that you succeeded 
in winning over the two servitors to your interest ; 
and no one will suspect me.’—‘ Not even your 
mother, fair lady?’ I said.‘ No,’ she rejoined : 
‘how can she? Oh, never must she be aware that 
the secret of her criminal weakness is known uato 
her daughter! And now farewell for the present, 
my lord. To-morrow morning at eight o’elock 
punctually we meet here again.’—Having thus 
spoken, Marion Galbraith instantaneously retired, 
and the vrivate door shut her ont from my view.” 

“She is evidently a noble-minded girl !” inter- 
jectingly remarked Fleming. ‘And now I pre- 
sume, my dear Roland, your narrative is coming to 
its crisis ?” 

“IT have not much more to add,” responded the 
Earl vf Bassentyne. ‘I scarcely slept throughoat 
the night, so agitated was my mind with suspense; 
and I bewildered ve with a thousand conjec- 
tures in respect to the means by which an escape 
from that castle could possibly be effected. When 
I arose in the morning, I looked 110m my grated 
window towards the opposite coast, and wondered 
whether my hope would be accomplished, and 
whether I should that day breathe the air of free- 
dom on that Scottish mainland which I was thus 
surveying? Half-an-hour before eight o’clock the 
morning repast was served up by one of my atten- 
dants ; and I saw by his countenance as well as by 
the civility of his manner towards me, that some- 
thing important was in contemplation. But as he 
said nothing, I did not think it right to question 
him : I deemed it expedient and proper that Marion 
Galbraith’s plan, whatsoever it were, should pro- 
gress according to the details of her own arrange- 
ments. Punctually at eight o’clock the same man 
came to conduct me to the chapel; and on our 
arrival there, he locked himself in with me, instead 
of leaving me there alone as on former occasions. 
Marion Galbraith almost immediately made her 
appearance from the private door. I saluted her 
with a courtesy in which the fervour of gratitude 
naturally rendered itself apparent; and I saw that 
Marion was more or less agitated, though she 
quickly recovered her self-possession. But whas 
was the plen of escape? and where were the 
means? Everything was arranged; and what fol- 
lowed was speedily executed. The man proceeded to- 
wards a recess in the chapel; and thence he brought 
forth a beam or wooden spar of some size, and to 
which the extremity of a rope-ladder was attached. 
I looked on with the utmost suspense, as well as 
with amazement; for I saw not for what possible 
purpose this rope-ladder could serve. I turned and 
flung an inquiring glance upon Marion. She smiled, 
and said, ‘ Your lordship is standing upon the 
means of your deliverance: the mode of safe egress 
is under your feet !’—I started in astonishment ; but 
the mystery was soon cleared up. The man, bid- 
ding me stand a little aside, raised an iron ring 
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- ‘which was let into one of the flagstones wherewith 
the chapel was paved ; and by dint of some little 
exertion he lifted the stone itself. A depth of 
utter darkness was revealed: but my ear caught 
the plashing sounds of water.—‘ls he there?’ de- 
manded Marion anxiously.‘ Yes, lady,’ was the 
man’s reply,. as a light gleamed at the bottom of 
the abyss. The spar was now laid across the open- 
ing in the chapel-floor ; and the ladder was lowered. 
The man hastened to descend; and as I still 
looked down into the abyse, I could distinguish a 
boat shooting from some unseen channel until it 
stopped exactly beneath the opening. The man 
who was in this boat carried a torch; and as he 
glanced upwards, I recognised his countenance: he 
was the other of my two servitors. All was now 
ready for my descent ; and Marion said, ‘ Farewell, 
my lord,’—I took her hand, and I raised it to my 
lips as I poured forth a few parting words of the 
most fervia gratitude. Then I descended the rope- 
ladder, and took my seat in the boat, which the 
two men immediately began to propel forth from 
the subterranean creek where it had received me. 
Scarcely had it moved away from below the 
aperture when I heard a heavy splash caused 
by the falling of the spar and the rope-ladder 
which Marion had thrown down the opening; and 
this was followed by the noise of the flagstone fit- 
ting into its place overhead. ‘Thus all traces of 
my escape were destroyed, so far as the interior of 
the chapel was concerned;—and who could now 
suspect Marion? As for myself, there I was in the 
very bowels of the Bass Rock, and exposed to 

rils which I little dreamt of at the moment when 

first set foot in that boat. The creek, as I ma 
so term it, which flowed underneath the chapel, 
and down to which a well had been dug to a con- 
siderable depth, communicated with the larger 
channel that flowed through a vast subterranean 
caveru perforating the base of the rocky island from 
east to west. This cavern is about six hundred 
yards in length; and in the middle a stupendous 
darkness prevails, tor the light of day cannot pene- 
trate far within the opening at either extremity. 
‘But the two men bore torches in their hands, as 
they guided the buat out of the creek into the 
larger channel—or, in other words, from the small 
diverging cavern into the main subterranean. In 
the former place it was not necessary to use the 
oars; for the passage itself was so narrow that the 
men guided the boat by pressing their hands against 
the rugged walis of rock. When the grand cavern 
was reached, the men bade me sit fast and cling to 
something, for that we sheuld presently come to a 
cataract. The current carried us with tolerable 
rapidity along, the torches bringing into bold relief 
the stern, rugged, and almost awtul appearance of 
the interior of that cavern, All of a sudden the 
men called out vehemently for me to hold tight ; 
and scarcely was the warning given, when the boat 
began to dash along as if with the speed of a 
horse at full gallop—plunging down a descent 
where the eddying waters rolled with a terrific din. 
Jt was with almost lightning rapidity that the tor- 
rent had thus seized upon the boat and got it in its 
power; and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
either myself or my companions could save our- 
selves from being hurled into the turbid waters. 
The danger we incurred was frightful! No means 
was there to guide the boat: it would have been 
utter madness to put forth an oar or. stretch out a 
hand to keep the bark away from the rugged jutting 
asperities of the rocky wall on either side. Thus 
every moment did I expect that the boat would be 
dashed to pieces. But no !—the torrent carried it 
in a line of unerring straightness, and speedily shot 


us forth as it were upon smooth water. Then the 
two men betook themselves to the oars—the boat 

lided out upon the i bosom of the mouth of the 

orth—and the Bass Rock was now behind us. In 
less than an hour we xeached North Berwick, with- 
out having beheld any indication of pursuit from 
the castle. I asked the two men what their own 
views and prospects now were, as I perfectly well 
understood that they could re return into the ser- 
vice of Sir Jolin Galbraith ? They replied that their 
wish was to enter into my own service if I would 
employ them. I cheerfully answered in the affirma- 
tive; for they had behaved well and faithfully. 
Happening to bs acquainted with a money-scrivener 
at North Berwick, i at once applied to him for a 
supply of funds; and having obtained the needful 
amount, I lost no time in purchasing three horses— 
so that with my two new followers I at once set off 
for my own castle. There, having by my presence 
assured my people of my safety, I tarried but a 
sufficient time to throw off my prison-worn tra- 
velling suit, and don my armour in order that I 
should be prepared to meet any fresh treachery that 
might develop itself in my path. But in m 
impatience to ride to Roslin and communicate a 
that I had endured, I tarried not for the escort 
which I had ordered to be in readiness to accom- 
pany me; and thus it happened that I was riding 
alone when I met yourself and Sir Casimir D'Este 
and gave you the tidings which led us all three with 
the least possible delay to Dalkeith.” 


® 
ED 


‘ CHAPTER XLVIII. 
PERPLEXITIES AND MYSTERIES. 


THE young nobleman’s history was terminated ; and 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan cordially renewed all his 
formerly expressed felicitations on his escape from 
the Castle of the Bass Rock. 

“And now, my dear friend,” inquired the Earl of 
Bassentyne, “in what mode would you counsel me 
to present this narrative of mine to the King? 
Justice I have already demanded—and justice his 
Majesty has promised me. The false knave 
Stephen Cochrane must be made to confess all 
those details which are for the present involved in 
so much mystery.” 

“By St. Andrew!” ejaculated Fleming indig- 
nantly, “there must be a searthing investigation, 
and there must be condign punishment likewise! 
Yet must you tell your tale cautiously, Roland—for 
fear lest you should in any way direct suspicion 
towards Marion Galbraith as an accomplice in your 
escape.” 

“ Not for worlds would I thus implicate her!” 
cried the Earl. ‘ And there is another point to be 
considered,—which is that I were equally loath that 
any chastisement should overtuke Sir John Gal- 
braith for having lent himself to the persecution so 
mysteriously instituted against me. It is true that 

arion did not in pointed speech demand that I 
would deal lightly with her father if it should 
chance to fall within my power to deal punishment 
against my enemies: but still the sense of gratitude 
which I entertain towards that generous and noble- 
minded young lady, naturally prompts me to forgive 
her sire for his share of the evil and to screen him 
from chastisement.” 

“ Your intercession, Roland, will be sufficient to 
ensure all that you desire on these points,” rejoined 
Fitz-Allan. ‘“ Besides, if after all it should tran- 
spire that King David was veritably the thetigator 
of the wrongs you have sustained, he will not he 
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too ready to punish, but will gladly avail himself of 
your leniency as a means of throwing a shield of 
protection over his creatures.” 

' It was now eleven o’clock in the forenoon; and 
the two young men were still pacing to and fro in 
the outer court-yard, watching all persons who en- 
tered by means of the upper gate. But still no 
Margaret! no Sir Casimir D’Este! Fitz-Allan 
stamped his foot impatiently, exclaiming, “Why 
does not my sister make her appearance ?’ 

At this moment an individual arrayed in a hand- 
some suit of armour, and with the large red cross 
indicative of the Teutonic Order upon the breast of 
his flexible mail surcoat, was seen crossing the 
court-yard. 

“By St. Andrew, it is Jassent!” ejaculated Sir 
Fleming. “Sir Casimir must have come! What, 
ho! good Jassent!” he cried, beckoning towards 
the = parte “where is your gallant master ?” 

‘He has not yet arrived, Sir Knight,” answered 
Jassent: “but he will be here shortly. Certain 
tidings which reached him after we parted from 
yourself and my Lord of Bassentyne”—bowing to 
the Harl—“at Dalkeith the day before vesterday, 
have detained my knightly master longer elsewhere 
than he had anticipated: but you may wly upon 
seeing him at Dambarton incontinently.” 

“Ah! ’tis well!” ejaculated Fleming. ‘And 
now tell me, good Jassent—tell me—for you know 
full well wherefore we sped to Dalkeith the day be- 
fore yesterday,—have you seen aught of my sister 
Margaret ?” 

Jassent hesitated for a single moment in respect 
to the answer he should give; and then he said, 
“Oh yes, Sir Knight! I overtook your sister while 
on her way hither.” ° 

“ By St. Andrew, this is joyous intelligence !” ex- 


claimed Fleming, his countenance glowing with 
animation. “And you overtook her, good Jas- 
sent-———” 


“Yes, Sir Knight,” was the response; but Jas- 
sent did not think it necessary to specify that it was 
on the preceding evening he had seen Margaret. 

“Then she will soon be here?’”’ ejaculated Fle- 
“rid Ph How long do you think it may possibly 

‘*“T have not the slightest doubt, Sir Knight,” re- 
joined Jassent, “that vou will see your sister pre- 
sently. If I might advise you to tarry here, in this 
court-yard, for a little while longer, I think that I 
may shortly be enabled to bring you tidings of Sir 
Casimir D’Este.” 

“We will wait!” exclaimed Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan. “Not merely do I long to have the pleasure 
of pressing the hand of my good friend Sir Casimir 
1D’Este—but if we linger here, we shall the sooner 
behold my sister Margaret !” 

Jassent now hurried away; and scarcely had he 
disappeared round an angle of the building, when 
the Earl of Bassentyne said to his companion, 
“Did you notice, my dear Fleming, those three or 
four stalwart men-at-arms who just now crossed the 
court-yard ? They were all in plate armour, and 
they wore ample red scarfs so disposed as entirely to 
cover the front of their corslets.” 

“‘ Yes—I observed them,” responded Fitz-Allan ; 
“and ere now, while you were relating your history, 
I noticed several others lounging about, arrayed in 
precisely the same style—in complete panoply of 
plate, each with an ample red scarf, and with a red 
tuft above the helmet. Methought that they might 
belong to the King’s Guards; for in consequence of 
my seven years’ absence from Scotland—and quit- 
ting the country too when I was a mere boy—I have 
forgotten the precise fashion of the arms and accou- 
trements worn by the royal troops.” 
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“Those persons to whom we are both alluding do 
not belong to the King’s body-guard,” replied the™ 
Earl of Bassentyne. 

“Then peradventure,” said Fleming, “they are 
the retainers of some great peer who has designed 
to make a grand display-—~” 

“T scarcely think, Fleming,” interrupted Roland, 
“that this is the correct solution of shat which is 
puzzling us. But Ah! here is Sir Richard Mildmay, 
who knows everything !” 

The gentleman thus mentioned was a Knight of 
some fortane, and who without holding any official 
position about the court, nevertheless made it a 
rule to follow it in all its public movements and on 

eat occasions. He was most anxious to have it 

lieved that he was somewhat of a favourite with 
Royalty: he possessed an immense deal of curiosity : 
he was most persevering in ferreting out a secret or 
following up a clue to anything which he wished to 
ascertain: he was therefore often impertinent in 
the questions which he put, as well as rash and 
speculative in the theories that he advanced. He was 
between fifty and sixty years of age—a thorough old 
bachelor; and if he lived in the present time would 
be called an old Jeau. His apparel was always of 
the most exquisite fashion — but formed of gay 
colours and elaborate in its decorations, so as to 
invest the wearer with an air o: Jaren: Such 
was Sir Richard Mildmay, whom the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne had descried crossing the court-yard with 
a sort of gliding, mincing step, and a jaunty de- 
meanour. 

“How fares it with the courtly and debonair 
Mildmay ?” was the mode of salutation in which 
=e an of Bassentyne addressed the elderly 

night. 

“In body, my lord, I am hearty,” was the re- 
sponse; “and naught ails me—as might have been 
fully proven by the style in which I comported 
myself at the breakfast table this morning. But in 
mind, my lord——Ah! if I mistake not,” he sud- 
denly interrupted himself, bowing to our young 
hero, “this must be the gallant Knight Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan, conqueror of the Douglas and Lord of 
Hermitage ?” 

“Yes—this is my friend Fitz-Allan,” said the 
Earl of Bassentyne: then, when salutations bad 
been exchanged by those who were thus introduced 
to each other, the young nobleman went on to 
observe, “You mentioned, Sir Richard, if I mis- 
take not, that the condition of your bodily health 
was excellent: but methinks you said something in 
reference to the mind—and you appeared to sigh as 
if you had secret sources of trouble and uneasiness?” 

Sir Richard Mildmay fixed his eyes with a ludi- 
crous kind of significancy upon the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne for upwards of a minute; and then he said, 
“Things are in progress, my lord, which I do not 
understand; and when I do not understand, I am 
anxious to learn—and when I cannot learn I am 
restless and uneasy.” 

“And might I inquire, without being guilty of 
indiscretion,” asked the Earl of Bassentyne, “what 
it is that you seek to ascertain, but which bafiles 
your penetration? Ah! by the way, there are 
three of those stalwart warriors, Fleming, whom we 
noticed just now! Perchance Sir Richard may be 
enabled to inform us who they are ?” 

“¢ May the foul fiend take me,” ejaculated the old 
Knight, “if I can form an idea who they are !— 
and this is one of the things which are bewildering 
my brain—harassing my soul—and which must in- 
continently destroy my appetite. But look you, my 
lord—and you too, Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan! Every 
one of those men has a red scart spread out widely 
over the front of the corslet !” 


—— oe, 
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“ That is precisely what we ourselves have no- 
ticed,” ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyne. “ But 
are there many of these men in the castle? Me- 
Ha [{ have not noticed more than a dozen or two 
n all.” 

“‘A dozen or two?” repeated Mildmay, bending 
@ species of compassionating look upon the Earl, 
as if he pitied his ignorance. ‘“ Ah! if there were 
no more, one would fancy they were some noble- 
man’s principal retainers pranked out—or some visi- 
tors from Holland——” 

“Are there many, then, in the castle?” inquired 
Fitz- Allan, now experiencing a growing interest in 
the conversation. 

“Many?” echoed the old Knight: and he moved 
his head up and down with a strange significancy. 
“Do you behold that building yonder? It is a 
granary, to be used in times of siege. Well, it is 
empty now, so far as grain is concerned ; but it is 
sre to overflowing with another kind of mate- 
rial !” 

‘“ What do you mean ?” asked both the young 
men, as if speaking in the same breath. 

“TI mean that it is filled with warriors, of whom 
you beheld this dozen or two of samples loungin 
about in the court-yard,” responded Sir Richar 
Mildmay. 

‘“‘ Filled with those warriors ?” echoed the young 
men in amazement. 

“Hush! hush! not so loud!” interjected Mild- 
may: “it evidently is not meant for everybody to 
know'what is going on within these walls—no, nor 
outside of them either; and I am very much mis- 
taken if when the time comes for the grand revela- 
tion to be made, it will not prove a startling one.” 

‘“ What revelation can you possibly allude to P” 
asked Roland. 

“Ah! that is precisely what I don’t know and 
should jike to find out!” ejaculated Mildmay. “It 
is very clear that something unusual is going on, and 
that something serious is intended. In the first place, 
I tell you, my lord—and you too, Sir Knight—that 
in yun building there are at least a thousand armed 
men packed away. I saw them just now: for let 
me tell you that when I appear to be sauntering 
about in a listless, idle, indifferent manner, I have 
both eyes and ears open; and when perhaps I 
seem to be seized with a fit of gazing up at the sky, 
T am all the more attentively watching the inci- 
dents that are taking place on earth.” 

‘And yon tell me, Sir Richard Mildmay,” ex- 
claimed Fleming, ‘that there are:a thousand of 
ee unknown warriors concealed in yonder build- 
ing 99 

“Yes; and what is more, they arrived during the 
night,” rejoined Mildmay. ‘I came to Dumbarton 
yes y; and after dusk I roamed about to see 
what I could and to hear what Icould. Well, no 
harm in that, you will say? The first thing which 
struck me was a small party of armed men escort- 
ing three or four females. They entered with so 
much mystery! Then, an hour afterwards, num- 
bers of troops began to arrive, all arrayed in 
cisely the same style as the warriors who had: 
escorted the ladies ; and yet they all marched like so: 
many silent noiseless A gaia or there was not a. 
steel boot that trampled upon the stone pavement, : 
nor a spur that rattled. And yet as I have a soul; 
to be saved, a thousand of them thas entered the! 
fortress last night !” 

“ But how do you account for this, Sir Richard ?”: 
asked the Earl of Bassentyne. 

“Qh! as for the noiseless tread of the warriors,” 
responded the old Knight, “ that is easily explained 
by the circumstance of a stout woollen ‘hose ‘being | 
drawn over every steel boot. But who the warriors 
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themselves are, and whence they come, and why 
they are congregated here,—it is all this that con- 
stitutes a mystery which I cannot solve !” 

Fieming Fitz-Allan had become deeply thonght- 
ful: but he kept his eyes riveted on the building 
which was said to contain the armed men. 

‘But this is not all,” resumed Sir Richard Mild- 
may. “I waa just now speaking to my friend Sir 
Ambrose Challoner, who only arrived some couple 
of hours back; and he assures me that-——Bat 
hush! come a little on one side, and don’t let us 
speak too loud !” 

“ Of what did your friend Sir Ambrose Challoner 
assure you?” inquired the Earl of Bassentyne, 
when the trio had retreated to a safe distance be- 
yond ear-shot on the part of the sentinels at the 


te. 
ar Sir Ambrose told me,” continued Sir Richard 
Mildmay, “that as he set out at sunrise from his 
own castle, he beheld at a distance something 
which seemed to be an immense surface of minglet1 

uicksilver and scarlet; and it was all in motion. 

is two squires beheld the same phenomenon, but 
accounted for it differently. One said it was an 
army of knights all in bright steel panoply, and 
with rdd scarves, plumes, and pennons: but the 
other declared that it was a mere delusion pro- 
duced by the sun shining on the Leven and on 
fields full of red flowers. Now, though Sir Am- 
brose is certainly very old and purblind—and 
though his two fat squires have likewise about a 
century to share between them—yet may the foul 
fiend seize me if I do not believe that there was 
some better foundation for the tale than the reflec- 
tion of the morning sunbeams on the river Leven 
and the adjacent fields!” 

“You are pensive, Fleming?” said the Earl ot 
pena “What think you of all this that we 

ear ?” 

“Who? I 2?” ejaculated Fitz-Allan, as if suddenty 
startled from deep reverie. ‘What does Sir 
Richard Mildmay think ?” 

“He thinks,” responded the old Knight, “that 
there is something ominous in the background! 
Was it to strengthen himself against the Black 
Douglas and all his faction, that the King gathered 
these troops? No!—for was not his Majesty certain 
from the outset that his own faithful barons and 

eers, with all their retainers, would be stronger 
in number than all the host of discontented lords 
and rebellious vassals? Then why this muster of 
steel-clad warriors here? Why this gatherin ss 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” interrupted the Earl of Bassentyne, 
“it would be even a still more difficult question, 
whence come these troops at all? Are they 
Scotch ? or are they foreign ?” 

‘“‘Ah! who can tell,” said Mildmay, shaking his 
head mysteriously. ‘ Bnt what does the King 
mean? Does he purpose to strike a blow at the 
liberties of the Scottish nation ?—does he purpose to 
abolish the parliamentary institution and reign ab- 
solute ? Or does he——” 

“ What ?” inquired Roland of Bassentyne. 

“Ah! what indeed !” asked Mildmay, in a low 
voice and with a continuous series of mysterious 
shakings of the head. “There are strange rumoars 
afloat amongst those who are jn the habit ot watch- 





‘ing the signs of the times: but chiefly there is-a 


whisper——” 
‘Of what ?” demanded Roland. 
‘‘Of a contemplated invasion——” and Mildmay 


‘pointed southward, towards England, as he thus 


spoke. 

‘Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan started so suddenly that 
both the Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Richerd Mild- 
may observed it; and as they turned.their eyes upon 
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thg with the animation of an unmistakable heroism. 

“Ah! it is always the case with you young hair- 
brained warriors!” ejaculated Sir Richard Mildmay. 
“ You only think of winning laurels on the battle- 
field: and in your chivalrous ardour you imagine 
that wherever the Scottish banner waves, it heralds 
a Bannockburn—whereas, alas! it may on the other 
hand portend a Nevill’s Cross! But farewell for 
the present, my lord: farewell for the present, Sir 
Fleming. We shall meet again presently. An idea 
has now strack me!” he continued, with a knowing 
look. “I will just go and give a peep into the 
kitchen, the buttery, and the farder and ascertain 
what kind of preparations are in progress—tor we 
may thence estimate what number of persons will 
presently receive garrison rations.” 

Away glided Sir Richard Mildmay, extending his 
mincing step somewhat—but swinging himself with 
an air of the most jaunty unconcern, as if he were 
merely promenading for his amusement, and not 
peering about with any ulterior purpose, 

“What think you, Fleming, of all that we have 
just heard ?” asked Roland of Bassentyne, a6 they 
resumed their walk to and fro. 

“T can only think at present,” responded our 
young hero, “ of the tidings which we received from 
Jassent, and which have relieved me of so much 
suspense!” — but Fleming spoke evasively: for 
anxious though he felt on ‘his gister’s account, yet, 
there was now another subject which was produc- 
ing an effect, all thrilling, glowing, exhilarating, and 
almost intoxicating, upon him. 

“Ah, true! Your sister will doubtless soon be 
here!” said the Earl. “But is it not strange that 
these troops ——” 

At this moment Sir Richard Mildmay was seen 
again gliding towards the two young men; and as 
he approached them, they observed that his coun- 
tenance wore an expression so exceedingly know- 
ing and mysterious that it gave him an air which 
was perfectly ludicrous. 

“Ah! you have made some discovery, most 
courtly and debonair Knight?” exclaimed the Ear) 
of Bassentyne. 

“Yes: and may the foul fiend seize me,” re- 
sponded Mildmay, “if it was not a discovery which 
I verily but little expected! Of course, when I 
beheld yon individual in the mail surcoat with 
the broad crimson cross upon his breast, 1 was not 
astonished——” 

“It is Jassent to whom he is alluding,” ejaculated 
the Earl to Fleming Fitz-Allan. ‘See! he is cross- 
ing the yard yonder!” 

“Yes, Jassent—the squire of the Teutonic Knight 
Sir Casimir D’Este,” resumed Sir Richard Mildmay. 
‘Well, I was not astonished to behold Aim with the 
vivid red cross; because all the world knew that Sir 
Casimir D’Este was in Scotland, and that he had a 
squire with him ——” 

“What means this long tirade, my dear Mild- 
may ?” asked Bassentyne. “ Do you know that you 
are becoming tedious ?” 

“Ah! tedious do you call me?” ejaculated the 
old Knight. ‘Surely one ought to have one’s own 
way ot approaching the climax of a story ;—and if 
you had seen that which has just smitten my 
eyes——” 

‘And what was it?” asked Roland, somewhat 
par ae 

‘sYon observe that tall steel-clad warrior with the 
red scarf, wending his way yonder? Well, juat now, 
as I turned the corner of the building, that indi- 
vidual was coming from the opposite direction. You 
might have experienced a sudden gust of wind some 
four or five minutes back——” 
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him, they perceived that his countenance was glow- 
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“By St. Andrew! Mildmay, ycu are 
tolerable!” ejaculated Bassentyne. “ 
that happened ?” 

“Simply this—that the gust of wind all in a 
moment lifted the scarf from the front of the cors- 
let: and behold! there was the cross of the Teu- 
tonic Order! Yes !—and the granary bristles there- 
fore with a thousand Teutonic spears! And who 
can tell but that yonder, amidst the shades of the 
woods on the banks of the Leven—— who can tell, 
I ask, but that the mass of quicksilver and of scar- 
let which Sir Ambrose Challoner beheld, may not 
after all prove to be an army of those foreign war- 
tiors as terrible as they are mighty ?” 

“ Ah! it may be so,” said the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne in a thoughtful manner. 

No audible word escaped Fleming Fitz-Allan’s 
lips: but in his heart he ejaculated, “ Yes—by St. 
Andrew, it is so !—and I am to be their leader |” 


owing in- 
hat was it 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
ELVIRA’S NARRATIVE 


o 

Wr must now return to the audience-hall, to which 
we have already introduced our readers. We have 
described how Margaret, accompanied by Maude 
and the two tirewomen, was ensconced in a latticed 
gallery, where she might be an unseen witness of all 
the proceedings: we have stated likewise that King 
David was seated upon a throne—that the accused 
Earl of Douglas was upon his right hand—and that 
the Lady Elvira Ramsuy stood in front of the dais 
to tell hay tale of ugcusation against that nobleman. 
The Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, being already acquainted with that history in 
its minutest details, had no particular motive to 
keep them in the audience-hall while that narrative 
was being repeated ; and thus, as we have seen, they 
preferred to remain in the ‘court-yard, in expecta- 
tion of beholding the arrival of Margaret. But the 
Earl of Caithness was a spectator of the procecdings 
in the audience-hall; for it was at his instance, so 
to speak, that the investigation had been entered 
upon—it was under his protecting auspices that 
the unfortunate Lady Elvira was seeking redress for 
her wrongs—and it was in pursuance of guarantees 

iven to the Earl of Caithness that the Black 

ouglas had appeared on the present occasion. 

Elvira Ramsay was about five-and-twenty years 
ofage. She was of tall stature and well-shaped : 
her features were regular; and their expression was 
naturally pleasing, except at those moments when 
her eyes flashed vivid fires and her looks indicated 
the fiercest hatred against the Black Douglas. Her 
hair was dark—her eyebrows were somewhat 
thickly pencilled, though they were nobly arched: 
dignity and elegance blended in her demeanour ; 
and thus, as she stood before that audience in the 
character of a wronged and outraged woman, her 
personal appearance seemed full well calculated to 
give all the greater etfect to the narrative itself, and 
to augment the feeling of interest which the tale 
alone was certain to inspire, 

“ Nearly twenty years have elapsed,” she said, 
“‘ since the date of an occurrence which constitutes 
as it were the starting-point of all my recollections 
and associations from that tender age until now. It 
was one evening at the close of autumn, that my 
father was walking through a grove at no great dis- 
tance from his Castle of Dalhousie. He held me, 
his little daughter, by the hand. I was an only 
child, and was therefore the darling of my sire. My 
mother had perished in giving me birth ; and thus 
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him, they perceived that his countenance was glow- 
with the animation of an unmistakable heroism. 

“Ah! it is always the case with you young hair- 
brained warriors!” ejaculated Sir Richard Mildmay. 
“ You only think of winning laurels on the battle- 
field: and in your chivalrous ardour you imagine 
that wherever the Scottish banner waves, it heralds 
a Bannockburn—whereas, ! it may on the other 
hand portend a Nevill’s Cross! But tarewell for 
the present, my lord: farewell for the present, Sir 
Fleming. We shall meet again presently. An idea 
has now strack me!” he continued, with a knowing 
look. “I will just go and give a peep into the 
kitchen, the buttery, and the larder: and ascertain 
what kind of preparations are in progress—tor we 
may thence estimate what number of persons will 
presently receive garrison rations.” 

Away glided Sir Richard Mildmay, extending his 
mincing step somewhat—but swinging himself with 
an air of the most jaunty unconcern, as if he were 
merely promenading for his amusement, and not 
peering about with any ulterior purpose. 

‘What think you, Fleming, of all that we have 
just heard?” asked Roland of Bassentyne, as they 
resumed their walk to and fro. 

‘“T can only think at present,” responded our 
young hero, “of the tidings which we received from 
Jassent, and which have relieved me of so much 
suspense!” — but Kleming spoke evasively; for 
anxious though he felt on his gister’s account, yet 
there was now another subject which was produc- 
ing an effect, all thrilling, glowing, exhilarating, and 
almost intoxicating, upon him. 

“Ah, true! Your sister will doubtless soon be 
here!” said the Earl, “But is it not strange that 
these troops-——” 

At this moment Sir Richard Mildmay was seen 
again gliding towards the two young men; and as 
he approached them, they observed that his coun- 
tenance wore an expression so exceedingly know- 
ing and mysterious that it gave him an air which 
was perfectly ludicrous. 

“Ah! you have made some discovery, most 
courtly and debonair Knight?” exclaimed the Ear) 
of Bassentyne. 


“Yes: and may the foul fiend seize me,” re- | 


sponded Mildmay, “if it was not a discovery which 
I verily but little expected! Of course, when I 
beheld yon individual in the mail surcoat with 
the broad crimson cross upon his breast, I was not 
astonished——” 

“It is Jassent to whom he is alluding,” ejaculated 
the Earl to Fleming Fitz-Allan. “See! he is cross- 
ing the yard yonder !” 

“Yes, Jassent—the squire of the Teutonic Knight 
Sir Casimir D'Este,” resumed Sir Richard Mildmay. 
‘Well, 1 was not astonished to behold iin with the 
vivid red cross; because all the world knew that Sir 
Casimir D’Este was in Scotland, and that he had a 
squire with him——” 

“What means this long tirade, my dear Mild- 
may ?” asked Bassentyne. “Do you know that you 
are becoming tedious ?” 

“Ah! tedious do you call me?” ejaculated the 
old Knight. “Surely one ought to have one’s own 
way ot approaching the climax of a story ;—and if 
you had seen that which has just smitten my 


eyes——— 

“And what was it?” asked Roland, somewhat 
sar esa 

‘¢ You observe that tall steel-clad warrior with the 
red scarf, wending his way yonder? Well, just now, 
as I turned the corner of the building, that indi- 
vidual was coming from the opposite direction. You 
might have experienced a sudden gust of wind some 
four or five minutes back——” 
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. By St. Andrew! Mildmay, ycu are 
tolerable!” ejaculated Bassentyne. * 
that happened ?” 

“Simply this—that the gust of wind all in a 
moment lifted the scarf from the front of the cors- 
let: and behold! there was the cross of the Ten- 
tonic Order! Yes !—and the granary bristles there- 
fore with a thousand Teutonic spears! And who 
can tell but that yonder, amidst the shades of the 
woods on the hanks of the Leven ——who can tell, 
I ask, but that the mass of quicksilver and of scar- 
let which Sir Ambrose Challoner beheld, may not 
after all prove to be an army of those foreign war- 
riors as terrible as they are mighty ?” 

‘Ah! it may be so,” said the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne in a thoughtful manner. 

No audible word escaped Fleming Fitz-Allan’s 
lips: but in his heart he ejaculated, “ Yes—by St. 
Andrew, it 7s so !—and I am to be thicir leader !” 


owing in- 
hat was it 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
ELVIBA’S NARRATIVE. 
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Wer must now return to the audience-hall, to which 
we have already introduced our readers, We have 
described how Margaret, accompanied by Maude 
and the two tirewomen, was ensconced in a latticed 
gallery, where she might be an unseen witness of all 
the proceedings: we have stated likewise that King 
David was seated upon a throne—that the accused 
Earl of Douglas was upon his right hand—and that 
the Lady Elvira Ramsay stood in front of the dais 
to tell her tale of accusation against that nobleman. 
The Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, being already acquainted with that history in 
its minutest details, had no particular motive to 
keep them in the audience-hall while that narrative 
was being repeated ; and thus, as we have scen, they 
preferred to remain in the ‘court-yard, in expecta- 
tion of beholding the arrival of Margaret. But the 
Earl of Caithness was a spectator of the proceedings 
in the audience-hall; for it was at his instance, so 
to speak, that the investigation had been entered 
upon—it was under his protecting auspices that 
the unfortunate Lady Elvira was seeking redress for 
her wrongs—and it was in pursuance of guarantees 
given to the Earl of Caithness that the Black 
Douglas had appeared on the present occasion. 

Elvira Ramsay was about plain youd aae d years 
ofage. She was of tall stature and well-shaped : 
her features were regular; and their expression was 
naturally pleasing, except at those moments when 
her eyes flashed vivid fires and her looks indicated 
the fiercest hatred against the Black Douglas. Her 
hair was dark—her eyebrows were somewhat 
thickly pencilled, though they were nobly arched: 
dignity and elegance blended in her demeanour ; 
and thus, as she stood before that audience in the 
character of a wronged and outraged woman, her 
personal appearance seemed full well calculated to 
give all the greater effect to the narrative itself, and 
to augment the feeling of interest which the tale 
alone was certain to inspire. 

“Nearly twenty years have elapsed,” she said, 
‘“ gince the date of an occurrence which constitutes 
as it were the starting-point of all my recollections 
and associations from that tender age until now. It 
was one evening at the close of autumn, that my 
father was walking through a grove at no great dis- 
tance from his Castle of Dalhousie. He held me, 
his little daughter, by the hand. I was an only 
child, and was therefore the darling of my sire. My 
mother had perished in giving me birth ; and thus 
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upon me were concentrated all the affections of th 
noble heart possessed by Sir Alexander Ramsay. 
On that particular evening of which I am speak- 
ing, and which is so memorable a one, my father 
had taken me to see my foster-mother—a worthy 
asant woman who dwelt in the neighbour- 
ood of Dalhousie Castle. Though late in the 
year, it was a beautiful evening: the moon rose 
early—and its lustre was poured upon our pathway 
through the grove, the trees of which were tast 
shedding their leaves. Oh! I remember that night 
as well as if it were of yesterday I am speaking ! 
My father was leading me along, talking to me with 
his usual gaiety and kindness,—when all in a mo- 
ment some half-dozen armed troopers darted forth 
from the shades of the wood and seized upon my 
sire. His weapon flashed from its sheath, and one 
of his assailants was stricken a corpse to the 
ground : but the next moment my fatber was over- 
powered. The armed horsemen placed him ona 
steed and were about to hurry him away, when he 
besought that his child should not he left to lose 
herself and perish in the mazes of the grove. Alas, 
my poor father ! he could bend himself to intercede 
on my account even with his bitterest *enemies ! 
Oh! never shall I forget how I flung my a ‘ms about 
my sire’s neck, and how I clung to him, wien one of 
the men hastily lifting me up, tossed me as it were 
to my unfortunate parent ; and then I nestled on 
his breast duriug the rapid ride to the place of our 
destination. That place was Hermitage Castle ; 
for all Scotland has long, long known that it was 
Sir William Douglas, the Knight of Liddesdale, by 
whose command my father was seized upon and 
borne to that fortalice. Yes!—and all Scotland 
knows likewise,” added the Lady Elvira, “that my 
unfortunate sire was doomed to the most horrible of 
deaths !—he was rendered the victim of a sentence 
such as only a fiend could have decreed! He 
perished by the lingering process of starvation !” 

Here Elvira paused for upwards of a minute; 
and a profound silence reigned throughout the 
audience-hall, It was no new tale that she was 
telling—at least not this portion of it; for the 
hideous tragedy of Sir Alexander Ramsay’s fate in 
the dungeons of Hermitage war horribly familiar 
to the knowledge of every one. But when this 
tale was now told from the lips of the victim’s 
daughter—when it was proclaimed by the tongue 
of her who had been a witness of the arrest, and 
who had suffered so fearfully by the bereavement— 
the interest of the tale was enhanced to an awful 
degree. 

“In resuming my narrative,” continued the Lady 
Elvira, “I must return to that fearful date of nearly 
twenty years back! The moment the gate of Her- 
mitage Castle closed behind my urfortunate father, 
we were separated. I was torn from his arms; and 
a stern chieftain who made his appearance, angrily 
demanded why a screaming child had been brought 
thither? That chieftain was the Knight of Lid- 
desdale himself: but I did not know it until after- 
wards, One of the troopers caught me up and 
hurried away with me. 1 cannot describe the 
awful, the hideous sensations of mingled anguish 
and terror that seized upon my young heart; for I 
thought that the trooper was going to killme. He 
however spoke kindly and soothingly, with the 
assurance that he would do me no harm. He took 
me to a distant part of the castle, and into a room 
where a female was engaged in some domestic con- 
cerns. This was his wife; and amidst all circum- 
stances which are so replete with pain and horror 
and angnish for me, it is a relief to be enabled to 
” mention with a feeling of satistaction and gratitude 
the name of Elspeth Gowrie. Yes—she became 
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almost the same as a mother unto me! Weeks’ 
and months passed—I knew not what had become 
of my father—but I used constantly to inquire 
wherefore wicked men had set upon us in the grove 
and why we were not allowed to return to our own 
Castle of Dalhousie? And likewise I passionately 
besought to be taken to my father, wherever he 
might be. The good Elspeth did all she could to 
tranquillize me, to appease my fears, and to buoy 
me up with hopes that I should soon see my sire 
again. I was too young to reason upon the subject 
—too innocent and artless to form horrible conjec- 
tures—too confiding to perceive that Elspeth was 
deceiving me, though heaven knows that it was 
with the purest motive! for the poor creature could 
not bring herself to reveal the appalling truth to 
a child of such tender years as I was. And then 
too, childhood soon accustoms itself to a change of 
condition; and it looks ubon whatsoever transitions 
and phases it may pass through as being natural 
enough. Thus upwards of tour years elapsed; and 
my age was consequently about ten, before I learnt 
the appalling fact that my father had been mur- 
dered by the sold-blooded. process of starvation ! 
It was a discourse between Elspeth and her hus- 
band which I accidentally overheard that made me | 
aware of the circumstance which for more than 
four years had been so religiously concealed from 
me. I will not dwell upon the anguish and the 
horror which I experienced on making this fearful 
discovery: Elspeth did everything she could to 
console me. She was childless—she loved me as 
much as if I were her own daughter—and she had 
hitherto treated me as such. No friends nor rela- 
tives had claimed me from her hands: and this cir- 
cumstance may be speedily explained. At first the 
utmost uncertainty prevailed in respect to the sudden 
disappearance and the fate of my father Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsay; but when by degrees the secret 
began to ooze out and to be first whispered abroad, 
it was rumoured that I, his hapless daughter, had 
Se at the same time and by the same fate. 

hen, shortly afterwards, came the kan poe 
for war against England—the march of the gallant 
a which you, sire, led —— and then — and 
then——” 

“We know what you would imply,” said King 
David. ‘You mean that then came the fatal fight 
at Nevill’s Cross, which plunged so many Scottish 
families into mourning, and which in its fatal con- 
sequences was indeed only too well calculated to 
divert attention from every other subject !—for 
alas! what subject could possibly be more solemnly 
important than that? But if at the present time,” 
continued David, “I can with patience hear allu- 
sion made to Nevill’s Cross—and if it is even with 
a certain outward calmness that I myself can 
breathe the name—it is because I know it to he 
written in the book of destiny that the same 
monarch who caused the catastrophe shall yet live 
to avenge it. And that monarch is myself!” 

These words produced 8 deep impression upon the 
greater portion of the audience, and seemed to 
justify the rumour that had been already whispered 
abroad, and to which Sir Richard Mildmay had 
alluded in his conversation with Roland and Fle- 
ming in the court-yard, to the effect that another 
invasion of England was contemplated. 

“Yes, sire,” continued the Lady Elvira, “the 
campaign which terminated so fatally at Nevill’s 
Cross did indeed absorb all minor considerations. 
In respect to myself it did more: for the only rela- 
tives whose guardianship or protection J might have 
claimed, perished in that same fight. Thereupon a 
distant kinsman, whom I had never seen and scarcely 
ever heard of, took possession of Dalhousie; so that 
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I: the unfortunate Elvira, was altogether forgotten 
or ignored in the only quarter where I might have 
hoped to inspire any interest. As for the fierce 
Koight of Hermitage himself, I need scarcely ob- 
serve that he was taken prisoner at Nevill’s Cross 
and was conveyed to London. All these things had 
happened before the secret of my unfortunate father’s 
fate was by accident revealed to my ears, as I have 
already explained. But, so soon as I discovered a 
part of the sad trath in respect to my own position, 
Elspeth needed no longer to hesitate in the revela- 
tion of the rest. To be brief, I found that I was an 
orphan —an outcast, so to speak — fortuneless— 
scarcely better off in a worldly point of view than 
the most obscure and humble girl—and altogether 
friendless save in respect to Elspeth and her hus- 
band; for the trooper himself had taken a liking to 
me. What could [ do? whither could I go? what 
rights had I to assert or claims to make elsewhere ? 
The alternatives were to become a homeless wan- 
derer, or to remain at Hermitage in dependence on 
Elspeth’s humble bounty. And this I did ;—and the 
worthy woman behaved towards me with all the ten- 
derness of a mother. Time passed on—and years 
went by. Still was the Knight of Liddesdale a pri- 
soner in England: but anxiously did I await his 
return. Oh! I am not about to conceal the reason 
tor this feeling; on the contrary, I am proud of it! 
It was that, as my intelligence expanded with the 
lapse of years and the growth of my stature, I 
yearned to avenge the horrible death to which my 
sire had been doomed. This idea, at first vague and 
uncertain, at length became a fixed one in my mind; 
and then I felt as if I had naught to live for but the 
realization of that idea. It was only this thought 
which retained me still a resident in the Castle of 
Hermitage—the scene of my father’s fate—after I 
had reached that age when at sixteen or seventcen I 
was enabled to adopt a decisive purpose and to com- 
prehend that my sire had died a death which must 
be avenged. But time continued to pass on without 
atfording me the opportunity of wreaking that re- 
venge; for the Knight of Liddesdale came not back 
from England. At length, one day—it was between 
six and seven years ago—there was considerable ex- 
citement inside the walls of Hermitage Castle, and 
preparations were evidently being made for the re- 
ception of some distinguished personage. I flew to 
Elspeth, almost breathless with suspense, to inquire 
whether these preparations were to welcome the 
returo of the Knight of Liddesdale himself? She 
replied in the negative—but explained that a kins- 
man of the absent Knight was coming to sojourn 
awhile at the castle, and that therefore everything 
was being done to receive him with fitting honour. 
That kinsman of the long absent Knight of Liddes- 
dale arrived at Hermitage. Need I say that I allude 
to the Earl of Douglas, who now stands in the pre- 
sence of your Majesty ?” 

The Black Douglas flung a scornful and contemp- 
tuous look upon Elvira; but her eyes darted at him 
lightnings so rapid and vivid that he quailed in spite 
of himeelf. 

“ Yes—the Earl of Douglas came to Hermitage 
Castle,” proceeded Elvira; “and he represented 
himself as armed with authority to enact the part 
of lord and master of the fortalice during the ab- 
sence of his cousin the Knight of Liddesdale. This, 
as I have already said, was between six and seven 
years ago. Not many days had the Earl sojourned 
within those walls ere he beheld me. I was then 
about eighteen years of age; and, to my misfortune, 
my appearance was such that it attracted the notice 
of the nobleman who stands there. He made in- 
quiries, and was astonished to learn who | was, 
He spoke to me with sceming kindness, declaring 
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that the danghter of a powerful chief as my sire had 
been, must not be permitted to wear a peasant’s garb 
and languish in obscurity as the adopted child of a 
menial couple, The Earl of Douglas spoke so fair, 
and I was so inexperienced in the duplicities of the 
world, that [ listened and believed in the truth and 
sincerity of all he said. He commanded that a 
suite of apartments should be well appointed for 
my accommodation : he procured rich dresses and 
jewels for my use. In my grateful confidence I 
spoke frankly to him, when methought that he was 
dealing in all honourable candour in his own speech 
and conduct. Thus was it that he gleaned from 
me the secret of the revengeful intents which I 
cherished against his kinsman, the murderer of my 
sire! He applauded me for the resolution: he 
proclaimed it to be a duty which a child owed ‘to 
the shade of her murdered parent ; and he volun- 
teered to further all my aims when opportunity 
should serve. I was surprised—I was even as- 
tounded ; for I had shuddered with terror the very 
moment after { had been betrayed into such confi- 
dential revealings. But then the Earl spoke of 
love—he declared his passion—~and he vowed that 
it was this profound and honourable sentiment 
which he cherished towards me, that had induced 
him to adopt my cause and offer to share in the task 
of avenging it. I believed him :—Oh! how could I 
doubt ? Never was language s0 specious !—never 
was behaviour 80 well calculated to deceive! What- 
soever inconsistencies there might seem to be in his 
conduct, were rendered seemingly consistent by the 
language which flowed from his lips. And so I 
believed. Yes—and I believed too in the validity 
of all the arguments which he adduced in support 
of the alleged expediency of a private marriage. 
Oh! standing now in the presence of Scotland's 
Majesty,” exclaimed Elvira, raising her voice, “ I 
know and feel that I shall not plead in vain for that 
justice which my wrongs demand, and which the 
crimes of the Earl of Douglas ought retributively 
to receive! For thou, O King, who art the fountain 
of all justice ! and ye likewise, members of this 
august assemblage in whose presence I am telling 
my sad tale!—ye will all feel the indignant blood 
boil in your veins when ye learn how I[ was be- 
trayed, outraged, and dishonoured by this false 
nobleman, A few words will suffice to make known 
the exter t of my wrongs and the magnitude of his 
iniquity. A mock marriage—one of his own crea- 
tures dressed up as a priest—the most sacred of 
ceremonies thus scandalously perverted and dese- 
crated—treligion’s holy formalities abused and out- 
raged, that his gross passions might be satisfied at 
the expense of my honour! Yes, all this was done 
—and I the victim !” 

Elvira’s countenance was ghastly pale as she 
thus spoke ; but her eyes shot forth vivid lightnings. 
There was something terrible in her appearance— 
something indeed so fierce and unfeminine at the 
moment, that the softer feelings of interest which 
her narrative was calculated to excite, were im- 
paired and deadened. It was therefore a cry of in- 
dignation which arose against the Earl of Douglas, 
unaccompanied by any murmur of sympathy on 
behalf of Elvira areay: Loud and almost general 
was that cry; and while the Black Earl, folding his 
arms across his breast, darted looks of rage and de- 
fiance around him, the King felt himself trembling 
on his throne, and he could not help asking him- 
self, “ What would be thought if it were proclaimed 
that I, the King—the authority whose justice is now 
appealed to—had done precisely the same?—a 
mock marriage, with a creature drossed up as @ 
priest for the purpose !” . 

The ery of indignation—which not even the pre- 
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sence of Royalty had repressed, and which was 
elicited from the chivalrous hearts of those who re- 
volted at the idea of so stupendous a wrong—that 
cry died away: the Douglas, with an assumed air 
of careless indifference, retook the seat from which 
he had started up; and several nobles who were 
his friends—or at least fancied that their own in- 
terests were concerned in befriending him—ejacu- 
lated, “ One tale holds good till another be told !” 
“And what denial can possibly be offered to such 
a tale as this ?” demanded Elvira, in a loud indig- 
nant tone, as she swept around her looks, every 
lightning-glance of which appeared to strike a voci- 
ferating partisan of the Douglas. “ He will not 
deny it!” she proceeded, as she pointed with 
mingled scorn and defiance, hatred and contempt, 
at the Black Earl, “ But if to all his other crimes, 
he should now think of superadding perjury, there 
are witnesses who may be brought forward. There 
is the good Elspeth Gowrie ! There is her worthy 
husband,—who though he was amongst the party 
which upwards of nineteen years ago captured my 
unfortunate sire, nevertheless knew not at the time 
for what a hideous fate the victim was doomed, and 
who has since often and often expressed hi? sorrow 
that he should have been in any way an accomplice 
in the sad tragedy. But let me make an end of my 
tale. For fall two years did I exist in the confident 
belief that I was the legally wedded wife of the 
Karl of Douglas: - for two full years did I cradle 
myself in the idea that I was a Countcss who in due 
time was destined to take a place among the 
peeresses of Scotland! But suddenly the vision 
was dissipated ; and I learnt that I was dishonoured 
and betrayed. Wearied of the excuses and the 
pretexts whereby that false nobleman continuously 
postponed my recognition as his wife—nrnding my 
false oe to be no longer endurable—knowing 
that I was looked upon as a mere wanton light-o’- 
love, while in my own soul there was the deep con- 
viction that the religious bond indissolubly united 
me to that man, I insisted that our marriage 
should be proclaimed. I ceased to implore and 
beseech : I saw that prayers and entreaties were 
unavailing ; and I threatened. Then did the Earl 
of Douglas announce to me the fatal truth. He 
pleaded a variety of circumstances with the details 
of which I shall not now trduble your Majesty nor 
this august audience—he called all his powers of 
sophistry to his aid, to induce me to put faith in the 
depth of that passion which had urged him on to a 
course of deception, as well as to believe in the 
existence of certain grave reasons which prevented 
him from entering the marriage-state. But for along 
time I was not to be soothed nor pacified,—until 
I began to reflect upon the necessity of altering my 
own plan of proceeding, and of dissembling in my 
turn. I yearned for revenge against the Knight of 
Liddesdale ; and I thought it was on/y the Earl of 
Douglas who could help me to that vengeance. 
But then my idea of vengeance itself expanded ; 
and I longed to punish not merely the assassin 
Knight who had murdered my father, but likewise 


the treacherous Earl who had followed up his kins-, 


man’s iniquity by betraying my own honour, The 
name of Douglas itself grew hateful to me: it be- 
came associated with all my ideas of anguish, pain, 
and suffering. A Douglas had robbed me of my 
father! another Douglas had robbed me of mine 
honour! Therefore in my heart I exclaimed, 
‘ Vengeance upon each Douglas! Vengeance upon 
the Knight first! vengeance upon the Earl after- 
wards !’—and so I dissembled: I pretended to be- 
come pacified, and reconciled to my condition; I 
ceased from all complaint: I bided my time. | 
continued to remain in the seclusion of Hermitage, 


never asking to go beyond its walls. I even did ; 


such violence to my feelings as to affect to love 
that man:”—and she pointed scornfully to the 
Earl of Douglas. “Yes—I simulated love while 
hatred was in my breast! I bestowed endear- 
ments where I longed to plunge the avenging dag- 
ger into the black heart of him who by his cha- 
racter had earned the epithet of the Black! It was 
thus that upwards of four more years passed 
away: but heaven ordained that circumstances 
should eventually flow in a channel ditferent from 
that which my hopes and prayers had indicated. 
The Knight of Liddesdale came back the other 
day from a captivity of eighteen years in the Eng- 
lish metropolis: but he visited not Hermitage; and 
as all the world knows, he fell a victim to the 
assassin-blows dealt him by his kinsman who stands 
there! That was not the vengeance which [ 
sought; neither were these blows veal in vindica- 
tion of my father’s death, but to suit the selfish pur- 
poses of the assassin himself. Therefore no thanks 
do 1 owe him that he should have thus cut off the 
kinsman into whose heart I had hoped that my own 
hand would plunge the avenging dagger! After 
that event circumstances flowed on rapidly—as you, 
sire, and all whom I now address, know well. Her- 
mitage Castle was stormed—the Earl of Caithness 
was released from captivity there—so that to him, 
as well as to Sir Casimis D’Este and Sir Fleming 
Fitz-Allan, the tale of all my wrongs was told. 
They promised me justice; and I am now here to 
claim it at the hands of your Majesty.” 

With these words Elvira Ramsay made a graceful 
reverence to the Monarch, and retired to a seat 
some little distance on the left hand of the dais. 

“ Lady,” said the King, “if it should happen that 
the Earl of Douglas shali proclaim a bold denial of 
the grave and serious allegations which you have 
advanced against him, who be the witnesses that you 
will call forward in support of your statement ?” 

“Gowrie and his wife, may it please your High- 
ness,” responded Elvira. ‘They are here in at- 
tendance. They were present at the mock-marriage 
which at the time they believed to be a legitimate 
and an honourable one: it was not until my lips 
proclaimed to them the full extent of the Earl's 
atrocity that they knew how wofully I was be- 
trayed.” 

“My Lord of Douglas,” said the King, turning 
to that nobleman, and assuming the stern air of one 
who was resolved to deal forth inexorable justice, 
“you have heard this lady’s tale; and as it stands, 
tis full of grave and serious matter against you. 
Speak, my lord !—what answer have you to give 
thereunto ?” 

The Earl of Douglas had caught a glimpse of the 
trooper Gowric and his wife Elspeth amongst a 
crowd of persons at the further extremity of the 
hall, underneath the latticed gallery where Mar- 
garet and her female attendants were seated; and 
he saw that it was useless to deny the main facts of 
the charge brought against him. Indeed, he had all 
along made up his mind to carry matters with a 
high hand, or else with the policy of seeming con- 
trition, if they should go against him. He had not 
however forgotten the promise which his chaplain, 
Father Julius, had made to assist him in the hour 
of need by the revelation of some extraordinary 
secret; and though he had never seen the priest 
since the secret expedition to Roslin Castle, yet he 
was not without the hope that his lost partisan 
would now suddenly surn up to fulfil the pledge he 
had made and turn the scale in his favour. But in 
vain had the Earl continuously cast his eyes around 
upon those who thronged in the audience-hall: he 
beheld not Father Julius. 
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“Still, at the last moment he may come!” 
thought the Earl of Douglas to himself; and it was 
unaccountable to him why the chaplain of Tuntallon 
should have disappeared so suddenly, and why he 
should still keep away. 

“Sire,” said the Earl of Douglas, in answer to the 
words which the King had addressed to him, “I 
will not render it needful for the Lady Elvira Ram- 
Say to produce the witnesses to whom she has 
alluded. But in admitting that she is not my wife 
and has no right nor title to proclaim herself 
Countess of Douglas, I thank heaven that the 
facts are so. From her own lips your Majesty and 
this mt Seg assemblage have heard sisfficient to 
prove that she is a woman of fierce and violent 
passions; and in order that she may make out her 
case as strongly as possible against me, she has not 
hesitated to confess the bloodthirsty vengeance 
which she cherished alike against m Ginatinn and 
myself! I praise my guardian saint for shielding me 
from the necessity of grasping as that of a wife the 
hand which, as she herself has proclaimed, yearned 
to wield the murderess’s dagger! And now, sire, 
one word more. If your Grace’s intervention must 
be invoked on behalf of every wanton who chovses 
to stand forward and proclaim that she has been 
wronged, methinks that your Highness will be com- 
pelled to sit daily and hourly in high court of jus- 
tice: for where be the gallants who have not at 
some time or another had recourse to exceptional 
means to subdue the coyness of an alreudy half- 
yielding fair one ?” 

A murmur of disapprobation, mingled with seve- 
ral cries of “Shame!” followed the concluding 
part of the Earl’s speech; and the Lady Elvira, 
starting up from her seut, exclaimed, “I repel with 
scorn and indignation the aspersions which you, 
false Jord, would fain throw upon mine honour! 
For as I have a soul to be saved, I swear that if I 
had not believed you were conducting me at the 
time to the altar sanctified by the presence of a veri- 
table priest, I should nut have accompanied you 
thither! And now, sire, forasmuch as the Earl of 
Douglas has in no sense denied the statements which 
I have brought against him, I demand from your 
august hands the infliction of such penalties as the 
most rigorous sense of justice may deem needful to 
meet this case.” 

The Lady Elvira resumed her seat; and King 
David appeared to reflect for a fow minutes, while a 
profound silence reigned throughout the hall. Pre- 
sently the King beckoned a page towards him, and 
hastily whispered, “‘ Has anything yet been seen of 
Sir Casimir D'Este ?” 

“No, sire,” responded the page, also speaking in 
a low voice, and accompan ing the answer with the 
wonted respectful obcisance. 

“This is strange, and most perplexing!” muttered 
the King to himself. “Wherefore can he thus re- 
main absent ?”—then again beckoning the page to- 
wards him, he inquired in a still lower tone than 
before, “ Has aught been seen or heard of Mistress 
Margaret Fitz-Allan ?” 

“* Nothing, sire,” rejoined the page. “It is but a 
few minutes since I came from the gates, and the 
sentinels have beholden nothing of that lady.” 

“This at least is well,” said the King to himself, 
with a strong feeling of satisfaction. “ Now let us 
harry over the present scene, and all will be right! 
—My Lord of Caithness,” exclaimed David, rais- 
ing his voice, and looking up towards the gallery in 
which the Earl was seated, “have you in Bie capa- 
city of adviser and champion on behalf of the Lady 
Elvira, any observation to make before we proceed 
to bring the pending case to its end ?” 

“J would simply remark, sire,” responded the 
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Earl of Caithness, “that although I cannot sym. 
pathize with the fierce expressions of vindictiveness 
which have emanated from the lips of the Lady 
Elvira Ramsay, yet must I arge upon your royal 
notice the fact that much allowance is to be made 
for that unfortunate complainant. The peculiar 
circumstances of her position—painfnl as that posi- 
tion has been since her very infancy—must be taken 
into due consideration. Deprived of her father by 
the cruelty of one personage bearing the name of 
Douglas, and of her honour by the treachery of an- 
other scion of that family—having for long years 
lived in a species of prisonage in a lonely Border 
castle—excluded from the sphere which, if left to 
the natural course of circumstances, she might have 
embellished and gladdened—she is not to be judged 
by the rules of any ordinary standard. These few 
words have I with all due deference urged in her 
behalf, and I now leave the caso in the hands of 
your Majesty,—confident that you will] this day con- 
vince your people that justice shall take its course 
without respect of persons.” 

The Earl of Caithness resumed his scat,—meet- 
ing with a calin and diynified defiance the enraged 
look wifich the Earl of Douglas flang upon him. 
The King. after reflecting for a few moments, beck- 
oned the Black Earl towards him. 

“ My lord,” he said, in an under-tone, “ the case 
is most grave against you ; and it beboves me to pass 
a sentence proportionately severe. If I now speak 
privately unto you, my lord, it is with the paternal 
feeling of a Monarch. I therefore warn you, my 
lord, that you submit with all due reverence, con- 
trition, and grace to the judgment [ am about to 
pronotince. Believe me that I have the means to 
repress any rebellious demonstration ; while on the 
other hand, a humble demeanour on your purt will 
at once have its due effect in mitigating the sen- 
tence, and may hereafter induce me to display still 
further leniency by the revocation of that judgment 
and the proclamation of a full pardon for past of- 
fences. Now then, my lord—how say you ?” 

The Earl of Douglas looked slowly around the 
hall: but his scrutinizing regards encountered not 
the features or Father Julius. The nobleman was 
troubled by the confident and determined way in 
which the King had spoten ; and he knew that his 
friends were uot in sfifficient force to make any 
demonstration in his favour. Even this knowledge 
he had without being at all aware of the presence 
of the tremendous military power which had been 
stealthily assembled within the castle-walls: but 
still the conviction was strong in his mind that 
David must have adopted unusual precantions for 
the present occasion. 

‘‘ Sire,” he said, in & low tone, and assuming a 

humble look, “ your Grace will take into considera- 
tion the fact that I surrendered myself here this 
day.” 
x "Tis well, my lord,” replied David: “but I also 
recollect that the Karl of Caithness held in forfeit 
your Barony of North Berwick as a guarantee for 
this appearance on your part. Come, my lord—I 
yaust bandy no more words with you in an under- 
tone; or those around us will imagine that I am 
tampering with justice. You are submissive to 
your King’s decree ?—is it not so?” 

The Black Karl bowed—and said in a very low 
voice, but with an expressive look, “ The family of 
Douglas has rendered too.many services to the 
Scottish throne to permit the Monarch to prove un- 
grateful by the exercise of too much severity.” 

The King waved his hand for the Earl to stand 
aside; and he then exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
“Sentence is about to passed! Let the usual 
proclamation be made.” 
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A herald accordingly proclaimed “ Silence !’ 
three times; and then he demanded whether any 
one present had any reason to advance wherefore 
the royal jadgment should not be promulgated ? 

At this moment Jassent, who had been listening 
to the latter part of the proceedings, issued hastil 
forth from the hall, and sped into the court-yard. 
There he found Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan and the 
Karl of Bassentyne still walking to and fro to- 
gether, — Sir Richard Mildmay having again left 
them to peer about in other quarters and ascertain, 
if possible, whether there were any additional 
cause for wonder or speculation. 

“My lord of Bassentyne,” said Jassent to the 
Karl, “if you will be pleased to proceed to the 
audience-hall, you will presently have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing your own case before the King.” 

Roland saw that Jassent had some reason for 
wishing him to repair to the hall, and likewise for 
temporarily separating him from Fitz-Allan ; and 
believing that whatsoever the squire might do, 
was in reality the result of a wise inspiration from 
Sir Casimir D’Este, he hesitated not to obey. He 
accordingly proceeded in the direction of the hall; 
and the moment he was beyond earshot, Jassent 
said, “Speed you, Sir Fleming, to yon building ; 
and there hy will find a thousand friendly lances 
to be wielded, if necessary, in a cause which vitally 
concerns many interests that are dear to your own 
heart! Keep your ears open; and at the first 
sound of this bugle,” added Jassent, displaying a 
gilt horn which hung to his belt, “ you will know 
how to act.” 

Without tarrying to speak another syllable, Jas- 
sent hurried away, retracing his steps in the direc- 
tion of the audience-hall ; while our young hero— 
bewildered at the sudden instructions he had re- 
ceived, but enthusiastically excited thereby, as he 
felt that he was hovering on the threshold of great 
and important events—lost not a moment in hasten- 
ing to the building which contained the thousand 
Teutonic Knights. 


———s 


CIIAPTER LB. 
THE SENTENCE PRONOUNCED, 


Mranwuitt the Karl of Bassentyne had entered 
the audience-hall, which he reached just at the mo- 
ment when the herald concluded the tedious and 
lengthy formula of the proclamation by which he 
demanded whether any one had motive or reason 
to advance wherefore the King’s sentence should 
not be promulgated? Roland remained standing 
near the entrance of the spacious hall, so that he 
might not create any interruption by pushing his 
way towards the dais on which the King was seated. 
Iie thus tarried beneath the latticed gallery which 
contained Margaret and her maidens; and while on 
the one hand he was concealed from Margaret's 
view, he himself on the other hand was very far 
from suspecting how near he actually was to that 


lady. 

Just at the moment when the herald had finished 
his proclamation, a side door in the neighbourhood 
of the dais opened, and a warrior of tall stature, 
arrayed in a splendid suit of steel armour, which 
shone like silver, made his appearance. A large 
plume of crimson feathers waved above his helmet : 
the scarf, of a similar hue, which passed over the 
right shoulder down to below the left hip, was em- 
bellished with a golden fringe; and upon the front 
of the corslet which the folds of that sash only 
partially concealed, was the broad red cross indica- 


tive of the Teutonic Order. The visor of this war- 
rior’s helmet was raised; and the countenance of ° 
Sir Casimir D'Este was at once recognised by those 
who were acquainted with that Knight. 

But few, if any, then present—unless it were 
Jassent, who was now re-entering the audience- 
hall—-had ever seen Sir Casimir D'Este arrayed in 
so splendid a panoply. The instant Margaret 
caught sight of that crimson scarf only partially 
concealing the red cross upon the breast-plate of 
the corslet, she started—an idea struck her—she 
glanced at Maude —and she perceived that the 
same thought had smitten the young girl likewise. 
Could the party which had escorted her from the 
neighbourhood of Dalkeith to Dumbarton Castle 
on the preceding day, have consisted of Teutonic 
warriors ?—could the red scarves which they wore 
so completely folded over their corslets, have been 
meant to conceal the sacred symbol? Yes! —Mar- 
garet felt convinced that it must be so, and that by 
some means or another she had after all been be- 
friended by Sir Casimir D’Este. Bat why should 
he have interfered so mysterionsly on her behalf ?— 
how had he the power to do so ?— whence came the 
watriors who had escorted her?—by what means 
was such respectful treatment ensured her within 
the walls of Dumbarton? Did Sir Casimir know 
her secret? and if so, how did he obtain a know- 
ledge of it? Had he made her brother and the 
Earl of Bassentyne acquainted with it ?—or had he 
kept it to himself? What was now to take place? 
how was her cause to be brought forward? was she 
to choose her own opportunity? or would it be 
afforded her by circumstances? These and a thou- 
sand other questions did Margaret rapidly ask her- 
self: but how could she possibly give satisfactory 
answers to any of them? Alli was doubt, bewil- 
derment, amazement in her brain—but no mis- 
giving, no mistrust! There was a tremulous joy in 
the very suspense which she experienced: the pre- 
sentiment was strong in her mind that if Sir Casi- 
mir D’Este had really proved himself her secret 
friend, and had so strangely combined a variety of 
arrangements to meet all the circumstances of her 
extreme need, he must unquestionably possess the 
power to help her still further onward toa suc- 
ecsstul issue. 

The appearance of Sir Casimir D’Este produced 
a considerable sensation in the audience-hall. 
Those that knew who he was instantaneously 
whispered his name to those who might not have 
happened to have seen him before; and for several 
reasons he was an object of the utmost interest. 
The proofs of extraordinary valour which he had 
displayed since his arrival in Scotland,—the defeat 
of the Douglas Borderers at the Unicorn tavern — 
the rescue of Albertina on the pathway in the glen 
—then the storming of Hermitage—and subse- 
quently the conflict in the armoury of Roslin 
Castle,—all these feats had established the renown 
of Sir Casimir D’Este upon the Scottish soil, and had 
excited the enthusiastic admiration of its gallant 
and warlike people. But there were other reasons 
which attached a degree of interest to Sir Casimir 
1D'Este. People had recently been asking them- 
selves for what purpose a Teutonic Knight could 
have visited the Caledonian shores, and wherefore 
he should have held conferences with the King, as 
by this time it was known he had done. As is 
usual in cases where ignorance of the actual truth 
prevails, conjecture had been busy in forming 
theories to account for all that was thus mysterious. 
But without dwelling any longer upon the subject, 
we may observe that some faint idea had already 
begun to prevail that the presence of Sir Casimir 
D'Este in Scotland might not be altogether uncon- 
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nected with a project on David's part for another 
Invasion of England; and thus was it that the 
words which the King had ere now spoken on that 
subject in the midst of Elvira’s history, had touched 
a chord which in almost every heart vibrated to the 
allusion, 

Sir Casimir D'Este, on entering the audience- 
hall, bowed with knightly courtesy to the King, and 
then inclined his plumed head to the audience 
generallv. Recognising the Earl of Caithness in 
one of the galleries, Sir Casimir bowed with marked 
friendliness of manner towards that nobleman ; and 
as his ane then slowly wandered round the hall, 
it struck Margaret that his look lingered tur a mo- 
ment upon the latticed front of her gallery. We 
should add that to the Lady Elvira Ramsay Sir 
Casimir bowed with an expression of countenance 
which indicated the most generous sympathy on 
account of the wrongs which she had sustained. 
As for the Earl of Douglas, he stood with his 
arms folded across his breast, and his looks slightly 
inclined downward: he affected not to take any 
notice whatsoever of Sir Casimir D’Este— but 
strove to seem as if he were altogether ignorant of 
his presence. Yet the warning words of the King 
nad been too see at spoken in his ear to suffer the 
Black Earl to indulge in any of those haughty 
scornful looks with which in any other circum- 
stances he might have thought fit to express his in- 
difference in reference to whatsoever was in pro- 
gress. 

“T am bound to make my excuses to your Ma- 
jesty,” said Sir Casimir D’Este, approaching the 
King and speaking in @ voice intended for the royal 
ear alone, “that I should have been thus tardy in 
showing myself at Dumbarton Castle: but there 
have been many things which have occupied my 
attention ———” 

‘“‘T have learnt sufficient, Sir Knight,” responded 
David, “to convince me that you have not been 
idle and that all things have gone well.” 

“Did I not assure your Majesty the day before 
yesterday at Dalkeith Castle,” asked Sir Casimir, 
“that within a very short time there would be on 
the Scottish shore a disembarkation of a sufficient 
number of brave Teutonic warriors to serve as an 
earnest of the good intentions of my Sovereign, his 
Highness Prince de Salza, in fulfilling the treaty 
secretly entered into with your Grace ?” 

‘““Yes—it was thus you spoke, Sir Knight,” an- 
swered David, still adopting an undertone; “and 
your words have been justified. Yet doubtless you 
yourselt thought not at the time that the troops were 
so near?” : 

“It was not until Ireached Edinburgh, after part- 
ing from your Majesty at Dalkeith,” replied Sir 
Casimir, “that I was aware the vessels containing 
the advanced guard had actually gone round to the 
western coast, and that therefore they could be so 
conveniently landed at Dumbarton and in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

‘And how many have landed in all?” inquired 
the King. 

“Some fiftegn hundred, may it please your Ma- 
jesty,” answered Sir Casimir. “ As your Grace al- 
beady knows, there are a thousand concealed within 
the walls of this fortress; and in the valley of the 
Leven at a little distance there is a choice squadron 
of five hundred horsemen, all belted knights, and 
each one fitted to be himself the leader of an army! 
In short, sire, every precaution has been taken; and 
if the Douglas, together with those peers who are 
his friends, entertain thoughts of mischief, a single 
word proclaims their doom! Therefore, sire, act 
with energy and firmness, so that you may at one 
and the same time convince all your subjects that 
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you are strong enough to set your rebellious vassals 
at defiance, and that you are resolved the throne 
shall prove the fountain of immaculate justice.” 

The King bent a significant louk upon Sir Casi- 
mir, as much as to imply that he would area | 
follow the advice thus given: and then he said, 
speaking loud envayH to be heard by the entire 
audience, “I am well pleased that so esteemd and 
renowned a knight as Sir Casimir D’Este should 
have arrived to pay his court at this particular mo- 
ment; for he will behold how the King of Scotland 
maintains his own power, dignity, and prerogatives 
—and how at the same time he holds the scales of 
justice with an impartial hand. Sir Castmir, you 
are already acquainted with the Lady Elvira 
Ramsay’s sad history. From her own lips did 
you receive it at Hermitage Castle. The Earl 
of Douglas has not gainsayed the allegations which 
it contains; and it is to all intents and purposes an 
acknowledgment of guilt which his lordship has thus 
made. I was therefore about to pronounce such 
sentence as in my royal wisdom, under heaven’s 
blessing, I deemed requisite to meet the urgency of 
the case-~——” 

“Tn good sooth, sire,” interjected Sir Casimir 
D’Estef “the august audience here assembled, can- 
not have done otherwise than anticipate the nature 
of the judgment which the lips of your Highness are 
about to promulgate.” 

“ How so, Sir Casimir ?” asked the King, fancying 
that there must be something significant in the 
Knight’s words—some well-meant hint or suggestion 
which was intended to be conveyed, but which he 
himself had failed to comprehend. 

‘‘T mean, sire,” answered Sir Casimir, “ that in- 
asmuth as in the present instance there is only one 
sentence which can possibly be pronounced——” 

“Sir Knight,” interrupted the King, looking 
somewhat angry for a moment, “it is for me to use 
my discretion as a judge, and to decree such pains 
and penalties——” 

“Pardon me, gracious sire,” interrupted Sir Casi- 
mir; “but is it well to suffer the Earl of Douglas to 
look upon the sentence about to be pronounced in 
the light of a pain and penalty? Rather let him be 
encouraged to acknowledge, with whatsoever degree 
of manly frankness he may be enabled to display, 
that it is but an act of justice which he is about to 
render the Lady Elvira Ramsay, even though it be 
performed in obedience to your Moajesty’s bidding 
and as the result of this solemn investigation.” 

‘By what right does this personage,” exclaimed 
the Karl of Douglas, now giving way to the rage 
which had long been pent up in his breast,—“ by 
what right does he seek to stand betwixt my Sove- 
reign and myself, to sway the royal mind to my pre- 
judice ?” 

“The royal mind, Lord Earl,” responded Sir 
Casimir D’Este, with a cool dignity, “must have 
been made up from the very first. His Majesty 
cannot have failed in his wisdom to perceive that 
there is but one sentence which can possibly meet the 
case.” 

‘Nay, Sir Knight,” interjected David, “my opi- 
nion holds not with yours. I now comprehend your 
meaning: and I see that your purpose is good in 
offering us a suggestion which indeed is only consis- 
tent with the chivalrous generosity of your dispo- 
sition. But such words of hatred have passed be- 
twixt that wronged lady and this accused Earl, that 
not for a moment did I entertain the thought of de- 
creeing suclf reparation as that to which I now per- 
ceive that your language points.” : 

‘‘ Ave, sire,” said Sir Casimir D'Este, “doubtless 
there ae been strong language used by that injured 
lady in reference to this treacherous Earl!—and no 
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«  @oubt, on the other hand, the Earl himself can 
be violent and malignant towards one who has 
brought him to the barof justice! But I deferen- 
tially submit that this same justice must nevertheless 
take its course.” : 

Here the Earl of Caithness rose in the gallery 
where he was seated, and said, “‘ May it please your 
Majesty, when I ere now addressed your Grace in a 
few words bespeaking the most humane consideration 
on behalf of the Lady Elvira Ramsay, it was with 
the idea that your Majesty would decree precisely 
that amount of reparation, neither more nor less, to 
which’ the worthy Knight Sir Casimir D'Este has 
just alluded. In short, sire, the oaly ore which 
can be rendered to the Lady Elvira Ramsay, is to 
be honourably and legally wedded to the Ear! of 
Douglas.” 

‘‘ Never!” exclaimed the fierce noble, his dark 
countenance becoming almost hideous with the 
scowling rage and scornful indignation which were 
a tanta upon it. “No! by St. Bride of Both- 
well ——” 

“Sire, he beards you in the presence of your whole 
court!” said Sir Casimir D’Este, in a quick under- 
tone to the King. 

‘Silence, my Lord Earl of Douglas!” exclaimed 
David, who now fouad himself forced to play a part 
of the most ae ici energy ; but in a hurried 
whisper to Sir Casimir he added, “It is you that have 

S’death, Sir Knight! why did you in- 





done this! 
terfere ?” 

“I thought, sire,” answered the warrior, with a 
calm dignity, “ that your Majesty was disposed to 
Sr me as a& friendly adviser and confidential coun- 
sellor.” 

“True ! true!” ejaculated David, petulantly, but 
still in an under-tone. “ Yet this, mescems, is no 
friendly part which you are playing,—rendering 
matters more than ever complicated, just at the 
very instant when I was smoothing them down and 
bringing them to the most pleasant issue! For 
look you, Sir Casimir,—methought that a temporary 
exile from Scotland, with a fine of a few thousand 
merks, and perhaps the addition of some penance 
to be imposed by one of our high church-dignitaries, 
would be amply sufficient to meet the justice of 
this case,—a sentence sufficiently severe to prove 
a real punishment for the Douglas and to paralyse 
him for the future, but yet in no sense detrimental 
tu his honour asa peer and a knight.” 

“And what sense of honour, sire,” asked Sir 
Casimir D’Este, with a slight smile of scorn upon 
his moustached lip, “ has this nobleman whose hand 
is red with the blood of his kinsman the Knight of 
Liddesdale, and whose foul treachery towards the 
Lady Elvira has been made so manifest? Sire,” 
added the Teutonic Knight emphatically, “if I am 
to be regarded as a friendly adviser, it is my duty 
to point out what I believe to be the duty of your 
Highness as a king, as a judge, and as a man.” 

David was confounded at the part which Sir 
Casimir D’Este was thus so unexpectedly enacting, 
—assuming almost the attitude of a dictator, in- 
stead of appearing only as an unquestioning sup- 
porter of whatsoever he might be called upon to 
sustain. David began to fear that he over- 
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reached himself in endeavouring by a particular: 


line of policy to win Sir UVasimir entirely round to 
his own interesta, and that he had raised up a master 
in one whom he fancied to be content to play the 
part of a mere creature. But the King saw that it 
was too late to retreat—or at least that this was not 
the moment to make any attempt to retrieve the 
error he had committed : he felt himself to be en- 
tirely in the power of Sir Casimir D’Este, who had 
a thousand lances at his command in the granarys 
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and the array of five hundred spears on the banks 
of the Leven. He saw therefore that he must act 
with the most cautious palicy and with the shrewdest 
judgment. 

“Seeing and considering how capable is the 
worthy Teutonic Knight to give counsel alike in 
peace or in war,” said the King, at length breakin 
silence, and addressing the audience generally, “ 
feel that whatsoever flows from such lips must not 
be lightly regarded. This being so—and taking 
into consideration likewise the words which have 
lately fallen from the tongue of the Earl of Caith- 
ness—it were perhaps but fair to seek from the 
Lady Elvira a knowledge of her own views and 
sentiments in the pending case. Speak, lady—how 
say you? Willyou accept the hand of the Earl of 
Douglas——” 

“By St. Andrew, sire!” ejaculated the fierce 
noble, his eyes flashing fire, “I would sooner cut off 
this hand of mine!” 

‘Again he beards you, sire!” hastily whispered 
Sir Casimir. 

“ Silence, my Lord Earl of Douglas !” ejaculated 
the King, thus urged on by the Teutonic Knight to 
display what seemed to be the most decisive firm- 
ness of cHaracter. “I warn your lordship against 
another interruption of these proceedings. If it 
occur, it shall be accounted an insult unto myself— 
and by St. Andrew, shall be so avenged !” 

Again was the Earl of Douglas smitten with the 
conviction that the King had adopted the amplest 
possible precautions against any rebellious question- 
ing of his authority ; and moreover the presence of 
Sir Casimir D'Este disturbed the Douylas consider- 
ably in those intervals when he was not prevented 
by his ‘fierce passions from envisaging all the 
details of his position. The Black Earl therefore 
held his peace; but he scowled menacingly at 
Elvira, as much as to bid her take terrible warning 
in respect to the answers she might be about to 


ive. 
ane Lady Elvira Ramsay,” resumed the King, “ al- 
though I can full well anticipate what your response 
will be, and that you will scorn the idea——” 

“‘ Nay, sire,” interrupted Sir Casimir D’Este, but 
speaking in a low tone, “I pray your Majesty not 
to mar the course of justice by seeming to put 
words in the lady’s mouth.” 

The King gave a start of visible impatience ; and 
he flung upon Sir Casimir a look which was as 
much as to demand, “‘ Why, in the name of heaven, 
are you doing all this? and what can your objec t 
be in seeming to thwart me?” But audibly he said 
nothing. 

“The Lady Elvira, sire,” said Sir Casimir, 
quietly, ‘‘awaits your Majesty’s question.” 

“ Ah, true!” said the King, forcing himself to 
appear calm and dignified, though smarting under 
a sense of what he believed to be some wrong that 
he was sustaining at the hands of the Teutonic 
Knight. “Lady,” he continued, “ answer me this 
question frankly. If the Earl of Douglas were to 
offer you his hand in reparation for the injury 
which he hath done you,—how would your an- 
swer be ?” 

“Love I have none for the Earl of Douglas,” re- 
sponded Elvira, while the whole audience awaited 
her answer with the utmost suspense ; “ but much 
love have I for my own good name—and this has 
to be repaired and set right in the presence of the 
world. Therefore, sire, I say Yes /—I will accept 
the hand of the Earl of Douglas !” 

This reply, which was in reality most unexpected 
by the greater" portion of the audience, created an 
immense excitement. The Earl of Douglas, again 
losing all control over his passions, was about to 
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give vent to a furious tornado of words,—when he 
ielt his sleeve sttddenly pulled ; and on glancing 
round, he beheld one of his stanchest adherents, 
Lord Kirkmichael, at his elbow. 

“You are defeated in every sense!” hastily whis- 

red Kirkmichael; “your cause is totally lost ! 

our friends would have made an effort, however 
desperate, if matters had been otherwise. But as 
they are——” 

“What mean you ?” demanded the Black Earl 
in most anxious snapense. 

‘I mean,” replied Kirkmichael, “ that the castle 
swarms with those cut-throats or Teutonic warriors! 
Sir Richard Mildmay has just assured me that it is 
so! Be cautious—be wise! Your game is lost 
now: but it may be won hereatter—and it may be 
crowned with vengeance likewise !” 

Having thus hastily whispered in the ear of the 
astounded and discumfited Earl of Douglas, Lord 
Kirkmichael retired quickly to the group of nobles, 
at the side of the hall, f.om which he had stepped 
forward; while the Black Eurl himself sank upon 
his seat with such a thorough sense of pbysical and 
mental exhaustion that he had perhaps pever felt 
before. The King glanced at him ; and perceiving 
how utterly discomfited he was, David took courage, 
grew completely relieved, and muttered to himselt, 
“ It the lion submit thus tamely to his doom, I am 
well content that it shall be inflicted. I only 
thought that it was going too 1ar: but it is evident 
Sir Casimir thinks otherwise—and by St, Andrew ! 
it seems that he is right!” 

“ Sire,” resumed the Lady Elvira, speaking with 
a dignity that almost partook of assurayce and 
hardihood—for there was no inconsiderable amount 
of boldness in her manner, confronting that audience 
and telling ber tale of disgrace as she had done,— 
“sire, I should indeed incur the imputation of levity 
of character, and might be deemed a wanton and a 
profligate, if I were to reject the only means of re- 
pairing my outraged honour. To become the wife 
of the Earl ot Douglas is a great evil; but to remain 
unwedded with the stigma that is now upon my 
chastity, were a still greater evil, I choose the 
lesser of the two !” 

“ Hear, sire, how this woman speaks !” said the 
Earl of Douglas, raising his countenance in a for- 
lorn and piteous manner towards the King; “and 
then tell me whether it be not showering curses on 
my head to command me to link my fate with such 
a tigress in female form !” 

“To wed the Douglas,” retorted Elvira, her burn- 
ing eyes flashing fire, “ it were needful to have the 
energy and the fierceness of a tigress, in order to 
match the rage and fury of the lion !” 

“With all due deference to the presence of 
Majesty, whence alone ought to emanate words of 
rebuke in this hall,” said Sir Casimir D'Este, “I 
would fain counsel you, my Lord Earl ot Douglas, 
to abstain from uttering aught that may provoke the 
recriminations of that lady ; and as for you, Lady 
Elvira, I would earnestly beseech that you sutter 
not yourself to be hastily angered. For let it well 
be understood—as I read this august’s Monarch’s 
mind aright—it is his purpose to impress all Scot- 
land with a great moral example this day—to show 
that he admires the crineiples of justice and of 
rectitude—that he has no sympathy for men who 
become the base betrayers of confiding women— 
that he views with abhorrence the impiety and 
blasphemy of simulating religious ceremonies and 
' perverting: the holiest forms of the church to the 
vilest and most perfidious ends—and that whoso- 
ever dares trifle with such forms and ceremonies, 
shall be assuredly rendered amenable to commen- 
surate and befitting punishment. These are the 
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lessons which the Royalty of Scotland is this day 
determined to teach his subjects; and I am proud 
that I, owing allegiance to another sovereign, should 
be present on an occasion when so sublime a part is 
performed by the ruler of Scotland.” 

It was with a lofty power ot eloquence that this 
speech was deliv ; and there was something in- 
describably commanding—we might even say ma- 
jestic—in the pear of Sir Casimir D’Este, as 
he enunciated those sentiments in a voice that was 
alike sonorous and harmonious. To the audience 
generally they appeared to be only just those very 
sentiments which were appropriate to the case 
under consideration, and that they were indeed 
suggested by it. But to Margaret in the latticed 
gallery the speech appeared to have a certain sig- 
nificancy more or less applying to her own case. 
The gentle Maude seemed to think so likewise; for 
she gazed up with a meaning look of tenderness and 
hopetulness into the countenance of her mistress. 

But what thought the King? what effect did that 
speech produce upon him? First he listened with the 
complacency of a monarch who was pleased at re- 
ceiving an eulogy from the lips of one whose words 
he knew would be received as an authority: but as 
Sir Casimir progressed, the King grew uneasy—he 
too fancied that there was a certain significancy in 
the oration—he grew more and more perturbed—he 
looked at Sir Casimir—he eagerly scanned his coun- 
tenance, enframed as it was in tho bright steel of 
the helmet—but the Teutonic Knight was gazing 
around him upon the audience, aud did not once 
turn his eyes upon the King until the speech was 
concluded, when he bowed with a courtesy which 
seemed to imply, “I have only done your Majesty 
justice in saying all this on your behalf.” 

Bewildered and dismayed—labouriug under a 
vague terror—weighed down by a consternation 
which he vainly endeavoured to shake off—endea- 
vouring to persuade himself that the Teutonic 
Knight had only spoken at random, and had no 
ulterior meaning in his words,—David strove to 
rally himself as it were by turning his thoughts into 
another channel, and hastening onward the pro- 
ceedings that were specially under his cognizance. 

“From all that has taken place,” said the King— 
and every one now observed that his look, hi 
manner, and his speech were different from what 
they had previously been, so that for the most part 
the change was attributed to sorrow at being com- 
pelled to pronounce so rigorous a judgment against 
the Earl ot Douglas,—“ it only remains for me to 
decree that the wrongs of the Lady Elvira shall be 
repaired in the sense whereunto she has given her 
concurrence. Therefore ] call upon you, Lord of 
Douglas, to take the Lady Elvira Ramsay by the 
hand, and to pledge yourself that with the least 
possible delay you will make her your lawful 
wife,” 

‘‘ And wherefore not take the best possible gua- 
rantee, sire,” asked Sir Casimir D’Este, “ for the ful- 
filment of the judgment which your Grace has just 


pronounced ?” 

“What mean you, Sir Knight?” inquired the 
King, who was half bewildered and distracted by his 
own thoughts. 

“In good sooth, sire,” responded Sir Casimir, 
“it were not well, considering all antecedent cir- 
cumatances, to leave the fulfilment of this marriage 
to the honour or will of the Earl of Douglas; 
and therefore do I deferentially suggest the taking 
of that guarantee which is the best in such @ case. 
In other words, let the Lady Elvira become Coun- 
tess of Douglas at once. Here, sire! the chapel is 
at hand—— 

“What! so hurried a wedding, Sir Casimir?” 
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| or the King, scarcely knowing what he 


said. 

“By St. John of Jerusalem, aire!” replied the 
Teutonic Knight, “I have known bridals more ra- 
pidly resolved apon !” 

The King turned very pale, and then instanta- 
neously affected to be using his kerchief as an ex- 
cuse to conceal his face. He nevertheless looked 
hard the while at the Teutonic Knight, to ascertain 
whether there were anything covert and ulterior in 
his speech: but Sir Casimir's countenance was in- 
ecratable. ’ 

“Then if there must be a bridal,” said the King, 
—“ and of a surety | see not why it should not take 
place, —there must be witnesses—a priest——” 

“Oh, these are all at hand, sire!” exclaimed the 
Teutonic Knight, who now appeared to have taken 
upon himself the complete direction of all the pro- 
ceedi as if he were a judge and an arbiter who 
had displaced the King himself, and who likewise 
appeared as if he were wondrously ready-witted in 
catching at expedients, or else as if he had all his 
arrangements previously settled even to the mi- 
nutest detail. 

The utmost excitement and curiosity prevailed 
amongst the audience: and no wonder, for the 
whole proceedings were taking a turn so little an- 
ticipated by most of the spectators present—and 
the King himself, at the outset so dignified and 
firm, so confident even to self-sufficiency, seemed to 
have become a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Teutonic Knight! 

‘Yes, yes,” said Sir Casimir, “there be plenty 
of witnesses at hand! The whole audience may 
serve as witnesses for that matter! But we need 
two specially to sign the marriage document. Ah, 
well! the signatures must be those who have had 
no voice in the present proceedings. Your Grace, 
therefore, cannot honour the couple by giving your 
own royal autograph. As for myself, I would 
proffer my humble services—but I tvo am incapaci- 
tated, seeing that I have had speech in the matter. 
But here is one that will serve the purpose. Come 
hither, my friend Redman! Your Majesty may 
not have forgotten this worthy soldier: but if it 
should be so, let me name him as the Lieutenant of 
Roslin Castle.” 

The King now stared in stupid astonishment— 
though it seemed to the audience generally that 
he was merely looking on at Sir Casimir’s proceed- 
ings with a certain degree of surprise at their pre- 
cipitancy and compassion on account of the Earl of 
Douglas. But the King was literally stupified. 
What meant the bringing forward of Redman as a 
witness in the forthcoming bridal? Was it simply 
an accidental circumstance—the random occur- 
rence of the moment? or was it) meant to he fear- 
fully significant and typical of another scene that had 
been enacted elsewhere ? 

“Tis well! we have one witness!” said Sir Casi- 
mir, proceeding as if with the most natural air in 
the world. ‘Now let us obtain another! Ah, by 
St. John! here is a very proper witness, seeing that 
he was with me and Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan, in his 
capacity of pursuivant, when we stormed Hermitage 
and found the Lady Elvira a resident within its 
walls, What ho, Master ig anes Cochrane! I 
opine you are fresh from Edinburgh or elsewhere? 
But no matter! Your coming is opportune to 
serve as & witness now.” : 

Deeper and more absorbing became the stupor ot 
consternation and dismay which seized upon the 
King: he felt as if a web of iniquities were closing 
in around him, and as if he were on the point of ex- 
periencing exposure, dis and infamy in the 
presence of 


crowded assembly. But all of a 


sudden he rallied himself as if by a preternatural 
effort; and he inwardly ejaculated, “Idiot that I 
am to give way to these terrors! They are all ac- 
cidents and coincidences, without ulterior meaning, 
aim, or purpose !’’ : . 

“We have the witnesses, sire, in readiness,” 
said Sir Casimir. “‘ Would your Majesty be pleased 
to command the bridegroom to lead the bride to 
the altar ?” 

“ By St. Andrew, Sir Knight! you are marvel- 
lously quick with your bridal arrangements t” ejacu- 
lated the King, now affecting to be in an excellent 
humour, and doing his utmost to pump up his 
spirits so as to allay his own fears and convince 
himself that he had hitherto been frightened at 
bugbears. “ We have seen you as Marshal of the 
Lists—we now behold you as Matrimonial Master 
of the Ceremonies! But how now, Sir Casimir ? 
where is the priest?” 

“‘ Ah, true, sire!” cried the warrior : “I had well- 
nigh forgotten the most essential. A priest! a 
priest !” 

‘‘A priest ?” exclaimed a voice. “Did I hear 
you, most worthy master of mine, asking for a 
priest ?”—and it was the voice of Jassent which 
thus spoke, while the faithful squire was seen 
making his way through the crowd in the imme- 
diate vicinity, at the same time leading forward « 
reverend personage whose face was completely ‘con- 
cealed by the hood of his ecclesiastical garb. 

“ Ah, then, there is a priest at hand!” ejacu- 
lated Sir Casimir D’Este. ‘I should know him 
likewise, By St. John of Jerusalem! ‘tis most 
fortunate and fitting !—for the Lord Earl of Douglas 
will be wedded by his own chaplain to the Lady 
Elvira gay !” 

“Ah! say you so?” exclaimed the Black Earl, 
now starting from a gloomy and moody reverie. 
“Is it you, sir priest ? 

“ Yes—'tis he!” eiaculated Sir Casimir: “ it is 
Father Julius!” 

The priest had by this time stood forward ; and 
he now flung back his cowl, revealing his counte- 
nance. One glance at those features, and the King 
started up from his seat as if stung by a serpent. 

‘““ What !” he ejaculated. ‘“ This man——” an 
gasping for the power of further utterance, he stood 
pointing to the priest. 4 

“ Yes, sire,” said the Earl of oa we “this is 
my own chaplain. For some weeks I have missed 
him——~but he comes perhaps in time——I know 
not——for ’tis not in friendly company that I find 
him !———yet he vowed that it was in his power to 
proclaim a secret-——” 

“And no one here present,” said Sir Casimir, 
‘‘will prevent him from revealing whatsoever secret 
he may have to proclaim. If an honourable one, 
good and well: if dishonourable, then ’twere still 
better told than buried in mystery.” 

“A secret!” gasped the King: and he sank 
down upon the seat from which he had started up. 

“ Your secret! your secret!” exclaimed the Harl 
of Douglas. “Fulfil your promise, holy father, if 
you can !” 

“Speak!” was the low-uttered command de- 
livered by Sir Casimir D'Este in the ear of the 

riest. 

“Then know ye, all who are here present,” ex- 
claimed Father J ulius, raising his voice, “that it 
was I who had the supreme honour of joining the 
hands of his Majesty the King of Scotland and 
Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan !” 

In the midst of the tremendous sensation which 
this announcement occasioned, the lattice-work in 
front of the gallery at the end of the mand dong 
to a secret spring that was suddenly touched, fi 
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apart,—revealing Margaret and her maidens to the 
host of spectators. 

“Scots, behold your Queen !” exclaimed Sir Casi- 
mir D'Este, extending his arm towards the gallery 
and bowing with a graceful courtesy to the heroine 
of this wildly romantic drama. 

At the same time Jassent, hastening out into the 
court-yard, put his bugle to his lips; and as the clear 
metallic harmony rang through the sunlit air, the 
huge portals of the granary were thrown open—and 
thence marched forth a brilliant procession of Teu- 
oe warriors, with Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan at their 


CHAPTER LI. 
I8 SHE SCOTLAND'S QUEEN ? 


THE purposes of our tale again compel us to break 
off the thread of our narrative at one of its most 
exciting points; and though it may for the moment 
seem that it is almost a specimen of the bathos tu 
divert thus abruptly the attention of the reader from 
the grand personages of our narrative to so compara- 
tively humble an individual, and frivolous withal, as 
Sir Richard Mildmay,—yet to this peering and pry- 
ing Knight must we return. 
en Sir Richard left the Earl of Bassentyne and 
Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan a second time, it was, as we 
have seen, with the object of pursuing his researches, 
and ascertaining, if possible, whether there were any 
fresh mysteries connected with the present state of 
affairs. He had discovered that the immense gra- 
nary was filled with a host of warriors of the Teu- 
tonic Order; and he was well inclined to believe the 
intelligence whispered to him by his friend Sir 
Ambrose Challoner, to the effect that there was a 
ali array of knights in the valley of the Leven. 
his tale, though immensely exaggerated, was 
nevertheless founded upon fact: for there were in 
reality five hundred Teutonic horsemen stationed 
as a reserve and corps of observation on the bank 
of that picturesque little river. Fancying however 
that this latter host was as mighty as his gossiping 
and purblind friend Sir Ambrose had represented, 
Mildmay naturally thought within himself that it 
was more than probable there might be a perfect 
swarm of Prince de Salza’s warrior-subjects disem- 
barked on the Scottish soil and concealed in every 
available place within the walls of Dumbarton and 
in the neighbourhood of the fortalice. Now, it 
struck him that such a place for concealment might 
well be the armoury of the castle, which he knew to 
be a spacious hall; and rejoicing in the new idea, as 
well as impelled by a fresh feeling of curiosity, he 
resolved to elucidate the point. Accordingly, he 
lost no time in wending his way towards the ar- 
moury ; for he had frequently been at Dumbarton 
Castle on previous occasions, and was well acquainted 
with its internal arrangements. 

On his way to the armoury through various pas- 
sages, he encountered Lord Kirkmichael, with whom 
he was on terms of intimacy ; and to this nobleman 
he whispered the fact in respect to the host of Teu- 
tonic warriors who were located in the granary. It 
was through sheer love of gossip that the antiquated 
Knight described the discovery he had made: he 
had no idea of conveying any special ree 
through Lord Kirkmichael to the Douglas—he h 
no sympathy with the cause of the Black Karl: he 
had caren any political leaning whatsoever ; but 
if compelled to make a profession of faith on the 

int, he would have declared in favour of the 

ing’s interests and objects. To Kirkmichael how 


ever the information proved of the utmost 


tekad 
tance; for this nobleman, being devoted to the 


of Douglas, was seriously considering at the instant 
the expediency of rall ae all the friends of the 
same side for one grand demonstration on behalf of 
the peer who was then upon his trial. We have 
seen how effectually this notion was nipped in the 
bud, and how Lord Kirkmichael deemed it prudent 
to advise the Black Earl to make the best of a bad 
business for the present, in the hope of amending 
matters and emakia g vengeance upon his enemies 
at some future day. 

Little thinking, however, that his gossiping in- 
formation had produced such important results, Sir 
Richard Mildmay, on separating from Lord Kirk- 
michael, pursued his own way to the armoury, which 
he peeauy entered. Dumbarton, being essentially 
& military fortress, was provided with an armoury on 
a far larger scale than Roslin Castle: and it con- 
tained not only the materials for the warlike equip- 
ment of a great number of men, but likewise 
numerous mementoes and trophies of deceased 
heroes, past achievements, and bygone times. Sir 
Richard found—considerably to his disappointment 
—that there was no one in the armoury, and that 
he was enabled to enter it without the slightest diffi- 
culty or questioning. Indeed, there was not a soul 
except himself in the vicinity thereof; for those 
persons who might otherwise have been engaged in 
that part of the castle, had been led by a common 
feeling of intense curiosity to the audience-hall, 

On reaching the threshold of the armoury, Sir 
Richard Mildmay ere short on beholding the 
place was empty; and he was about to retrace his 
steps for the purpose of pursuing his researches and 
investigations elsewhere, when he perceived a flask 
and two or three goblets upon the table in the centre. 
Sir Hichard was fond of good wine; and he had 
run about on this sultry July day until he had 
worked himself into no inconsiderable degree of 
heat; so that he thoughta refreshing draught would 
be by no means unwelcome, while the sunbeams 
glinting through the long narrow windows, showed 
him that the bottle was not empty. 

“Ha! ha!” he muttered to himself; “ the warder 
of the armoury was so overpowered by his curiosity 
in respect to the proceedings of the audience-hall— 
or else he mast have been so abruptly summoned 
elsewhere, that he left his flask unfinished. We will 
see if his wine be potent. These fellows commonly 
know where to burrow for a good stoup in the cellars 
of their chief.” 

Thus speaking, Sir Richard Mildmay advanced 
to the table—filled himself a goblet—and quafied 
it with the air of one who was not merely 
but who found the present vintage to his speci 
liking. As with a sigh of pleasure he deposited 
the emptied tape upon the table, he looked slowly 
around ; and his ccna es rested upon a sword 
of unusual dimensions which was suspended amidst 
other warlike trophies to one of the walls of the 
armoury. No other sword was there throughout 
the place at all approaching it in itude ; and 
it was evident that no common hand must have 
been required to grasp that weapon, and no ordi- 
nary arm to wield it. Sir Richard recognised it at 
once: indeed he had often seen it before. Though 
frivolous in his old age, he had becn no mean war- 
rior in his earlier years; and the eyes which had 
just been twinkling with the potent effects of wine, 
now sparkled with martial enthusiasm as they 
riveted their gaze upon that trophy of bygone 

rowess. 

“ Ah, brave Sir William !” he said, thus apostro- 
rae the shade of the hero to whom the weapon 


d formerly belonged: “ wee worth the day to Scot- | 
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“land on which thou wast betrayed into the hands ot 
the ruthless King of the Southrons! Matchless 
Wallace ! it aie availed not long for thy 
native land ho could compare with thee )— 
unless it were the mighty Bruce whose valour ac- 
complished the grand work which thon hadst so 
nobly begun! Ah, if there were but a ew such ay 
thou at the present day, our King would not hesi- 
tate nor waver in respect to taking vengeance upon 
those false fierce Southrons at whose hands he like- 
wise has suffered so much! To gaze upon that sword 
makes me feel young again ; and the blood seems 
to course and leap in my veins as if it had never 
felt the stagnating influence of age!” 

Sir Richard Mildmay—who, with all his frivolity, 
his puerile curi sity, his gossiping propensities 
and his dandyism, possessed a good heart—wiped 
away the tears trom his eyes ; for it was indeed the 
sword of Wallace which he was contemplating, 
and which had elicited the apostrophe we have re- 
corded. Tne ponderous weapon, which had been 
so often and so nobly drawn in Caledonia’s defence, 
and which had many and many a time dealt such 
awful havoc amongst the English foemen, was pre- 
served as a relic at Dumbarton; and there it hung 
to the wall of the armoury, an emblem of the 
giant might which had been associated with the 
grandest and loftiest patriotism | 

Sir Richard Mildmay, at length withdrawing his 
eyes from the sword of Sir William Wallace, was 
about to retire from the armoury, when he beheld 
upon a side-table a huge volume fastened by an 
iron chain to the ponderous woodwork on whicn it 
rested. What this volume was, he likewise knew ; 
fur, as we have already aaid, he was no stranger at 
Dumbarton Castle, and the curiosities of the ar- 
moury were well kaown to him. It was a book in 
which all the ancient statutes and laws were entered, 
—as a matter of course in manuscript, for the art 
of printing was then unknown. On previous occa- 
sions Sir Richard had glanced at the contents of 
the book, without however diving particularly into 
the details of its dry lore: but now a sentiment of 
curiosity inspired him—he scarcely knew why— 
and he approached the table on which the volume 
rested, He began to turn over the pages—listlessly 
at first—until his eyes settled upon sume feature of 
interest. Sir Richard was a scholar, considering 
the times in which he lived: he could read and 
write with the utmost facility—which was more 
than many a proud baron could boast of : he prided 
himself upon his intellectual acquirements, and was 
indeed often considered pedantic as well as fuppish, 
prying, and garrulous. 

He had not been many minutes turning over the 
leaves of the ponderous record, several portions of 
which were defaced and blackened with the effects 
of time, when his attention was riveted upon a par- 
ticular heading; and deeming the subject curious, 
he paused to peruse that entry. It proved to be a 
law passed in sowe long bygane age in respect to 
Royal Marriages. This law had not been repealed 
or abrogated, as was evident on the tace uf the 
page iteelt; for a line had been drawn across all 
records of statutes no longer in force. As Sir 
Richard read on, he mattered to himself, “This is 
curious !—by St. Jude, it is curious! I never knew 
of this befure! Why, in good sooth ’twere enough 
to invalidate a royal marriage if the conditions 
herein specified should not happen to be regarded 
in fall compliance! ’Tis something to add to my 
stock of knowledge—-which, though I say it who 
should be the last to make the vaunt on my own 
account, is by no means trifing! I must seek a 
fitting opportunity, when in eer with my 
trieuds, to turn the discourse upon ruyal espousals, 
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so that I may, as if quite casually and incidentally 
present the fruits of this present discovery.” 

Thus complacently musing, Sir Richard Mildmay 
closed the ponderous volume; and returning to the 
centre-table, he disposed of the remainder of the 
flask’s contents. Then, having flung another half- 
sorrowtfal, half-admiring look upon the sword of the 
heroic Wallace, he bent his steps out of the ar- 
moury. : 

“ Let us now hasten,” he said to himself, “ and 
see how matters progress in the audience-hall.” 

Thither he accordingly repaired ; and he entered 
by one of the doors communicating therewith, just 
at the very moment when the whole assemblage 
was being electrified by the announcement from the 
lips of Father Julius, that the King of Scotland 
was wedded to Margaret Fitz-Allan. Then came 
the parting of the lattice-work of the gallery—the 
revelation of Margaret and her handmaidens to the 
spectators—and the loudly expressed invitation on 
the part of Sir Casimir D’Este, that those present 
would recognise their Queen in the lady towards 
whom every eye was now turned ! 

It would be indeed quite impossible to find lan- 
guage totexpress all the varied feelings which were 
in &@ moment conjured up by the startling an- 
nouncements thus made. As a matter of course, 
the wildest astonishment was the prevailing senti- 
ment: but in respect to individuals there were other 
feelings, which all in a moment flamed up as it were ° 
from the depths of the heart as gunpowder burstae 
into a blaze when the igniting spark reaches it. 
The King was for a while completely confounded,— 
feeling like one who had utterly overreached him- 
self, wich every energy paralyzed, and incapable of 
even reflecting whether he had a resource left. The 
Earl of Douglas—for a moment starting back in 
amazement when the announcement was made from 
his chaplain’s lips—the next instant flung upon the 
King a look of fierce demoniacal triumph, muttering 
audibly, “ By St. Jude! I can almost feel myself 
completely reconciled to my own fate, since I am 
not the only one who is enduring punishment 
now !” 

The Earl of Caithness literally bounded froz his 
seat in the gallery when the startling announcement 
was made; and then he murmured tv himself, ‘* Yes 
—it must be so! 1 comprehend it all now! The 
King’s sojourn at Roslin Castle—Margaret’s letter 
to Albertina when she fled—her declaration at Dal- 
keith that she would proclaim the name of her hus- 
band on this day and on this occasion,—all, all is 
explained !” 

But what was the effect produced upon the Earl 
of Bassentyne ? No sooner was the announcement 
made—and even while he was still starting with 
the wildest excitement—a light darted in unto his 
brain, just as if a revelation had all in a moment 
been made to him with the celerity of thought itself. 
He comprehended everything! His arrest—his 
captivity—Cochrane’s treachery—all was now clear 
as daylight! Yes—and the spoliation of his person 
at the time of his arrest—the plunder of his jewels 
and valuables—was not this accomplished as a 
cover and gloss for the purpose of obtaining from 
him the ring which Margaret had given as a pledge 
of her love? Yes!—it was as if @ veil had fallen 
from his eyes ; it was as if a light had suddenly 
burst in upon him in some cavern where he had 
been previously groping his way in utter darkness! 
Bat Ah! then came the sickening thought that Mar- 
garet herself must have been either an accomplice 
or the inustigatrix in respect to the foul wrongs 
which he had endured. Generous-hearted though 
he were—so magnanimous in disposition and so 
nobly forgiving—yet at the thought that he had 
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been thus treated his blood boiled in his veins. He 
could have resigned all pretensions to Margaret’s 
hand in order to ensure her happiness, as the reader 
has seen that he was willing to do when in the 
oratory at Dalkeith: but to find that he had been 
so grossly trifled with and deceived—so duped and 
deluded—perhaps even made a convenience of, 
though he could not see how or why,—Oh ! it was 
the idea of all this conduct on Margaret’s part that 
now filled his soul with indignation. Thus, when 
the lattice-work fell apart, and revealed the form 
of Margaret in the gallery, the young Earl—almost 


beside himself, and utterly unable to retain the 
mastery over his actions—rushed forward and 
cleared a way amidst the throng until he reached 


the centre of the hall, whence he might look up 

and obtain a view of the false one whum he had 

loved so fondly. Terrible words of accusation were 

on the point of bursting forth from his lips, when he 

felt his arm suddenly clutched, and a voice said 

uickly in his ear, “ Beware what you do, Lord 
rl ! or you will wrong the innocent !” 

Roland turned sharply round upon the individual 
who had thus spoken, and whose voice he fancied he 
at once recognised. Nor was he mistaken :—it was 
Stephen Cochrane. ° 

“ Villain!” he said, in a low deep concentrated 
tone: but there was little danger of his being over- 
heard by any one save Cochrane himself—for 
though it was in the midst of a crowd that this little 
scene took place, yet such was the universal excite- 
ment which prevailed, and such the buzz of voices 
whispering in every direction, that no one was 
likely to bestow any interest on aught but the one 
grand engrossing subject. 

“Call me villain, if you will, my lord,” said 
Cochrane; ‘“ but beware how you breathe a syl- 
lable against the royal lady in yonder gallery : for on 
my soul! she was ignorant ofall that befell you !” 

“Is it indeed so?” asked the young Earl, now 
trembling with suspense: “dare I think that Mar- 
garet was after all incapable of so great a wrong 
towards me, and that when in the chapel of Dalkeith 
I proclaimed that I had endured a month’s capti. 
vity, her amazement was not feigned ?” 

“Rest assured, my lord,” responded Cochrane, 
“it was most real! Accuse her Majesty if you will 
—but I shall at once proclaim the whole truth,— 
namely, that I only am to be blamed for whatsoever 
treatment you have endured !” 

Roland glanced up at Margaret; and it struck 
him that at the very moment her looks encountered 
his, and that the expression of her features was for 
an instant full of men Pherae and entreaty, as if to 
beseech that he would still prove as magnanimous 
as he had already shown himself and that he would 
continue generous unto the end. He was disarmed 
—he could not feel it in his heart to do her an 
injury. He now believed that she waa utterly inno- 
cent of any complicity in the treacherous proceed- 
ings which had been adopted towards him ; and 
therefore the fiery indignation that had ere now 
taken possession of his soul was rapidly succumbing 
beneath the influence of this new belief. All the 
generosity and maguanimity of his love revived : all 
the chivalrous and self-sacrificing heroism of his 
character sprang into vitality aguin; and turning 
his looks hastily upon Cochrane, he said, “ The 
matter then rests between you and me! Or per- 
haps the King is concerned hkewise ?” 

he royal page gave no reply—but bowed, and 
then retreated amidst the throng, making his wa 
back towards the oe Dawa of the dais, whic 
he had only quitted for those few moments on hap- 
pening to catch a glimpse of the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne clearing for himselfa path through the assem- 
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bl with an ominous f expressed upon his 
sala teasibe: And now Cochfane muttered within * 
himself, “ Bassentyne will do no wischief!” 

If we have found it difficult to convey an idea ot 
the excitement which was occasioned by the pro- 
clamation of Margaret as Queen of Scotland,—still 
less easy would prove our task were we to endea- 
vour to depict the feelings of t herself. 
The whole of the conclading portion of the scene, 
from the point where Sir Casimir D'Este recom- 
mended the immediate marriage of the Earl of 
Douglas and the Lady Elvira—had hurried along 
as it were with incidents succeeding each other with 
whirlwind rapidity. The overruling by Sir Casimir 
of every one of the King’s objections—the bringin 
forward of the witnesses for the contemplated bri 
—first Redman, then Cochrane—and next the in- 
troduction of the priest—all these details had con- 
stituted a drama of the most thrilling interest as 
well as of a rapidly expanding significancy for the 
mind of Margaret. She saw that these were no 
random shots that were being fired—these were no 
hap-hazard occurrences that were so rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other; but that all were links of a par- 
ticular chain—the chain of her own destiny ! 

She had no time to conjecture how it could have 
been all brought about: she had not a moment to 
ask herself how Sir Casimir could have known one 
thing—done another—planned a third—devised a 
fourth—or in short, upon what groands lie had 
gone when settling and combining his whole scheme 
of operations. There was hurry io her brain,—but 
not the hurry of despair. Ob, no! it was the 
whirling, thrilling, onward-gushing feeling of wild . 
hope and ecstatic anticipation. She knew not how 
the denovement was to be brought about, while still 
concealed by the lattice in front of the gallery. We 
cannot precisely say that she wuited the issue of 
events: the more accurate explanation is that she 
suffered herself to be hurried along by them, as a 
person might in a joyous intoxication abandon 
himself to the hurrying eddies of a torrent, provided 
that there was the wild fervid hope that the career- 
ing waters would flow onward into the delicious 
gardens of Paradise itself. And then all in a 
moment the climax didcome! After that rush ot 
incidents—after that hurricane of startling occur- 
rences, it came! Margaret beheld not that one or 
the two tirewomen suddenly touched a secret spring 
in the woodwork of the gallery: she had not time 
for a moment’s reflection—what happened occupied 
no more space than the twinkling of an eye—the 
lattice-work fell—and Margaret found herself re- 
vealed to the gaze of the entire assemblage, while 
the Teutonic Knight exclaimed in a commanding 
tone, “ Scots, behold your Queen !” 

For a few instants Margaret felt as confused and 
bewildered as does the individual whom accident 
suddenly hurls from the ship’s deck into the sea. 
All in a moment he is engulfed in waters that eddy 
around him: he is plunged into a liquid atmosphere 
of night, with the ocean singing and ringing, and 
roaring and rong, in his ears,—beating as it 
were upon the very brain—overwhelming reason 
itself, save and except with regard to one idea, the 
sense of the position itself—that sense being keen! 
vivid in the brain! So was it with Margaret: suc 
were her sensations for the few brief instants which 
followed the abrupt giving way of the lattice-work. 
But as suddenly was it that her presence of mind 
returned: as abruptly was it that she was restored 
to the most perfect self-possession. She beheld Sir 
Casimir D'Este pemng in courteous salutation from 
where he stood near the dais, when forth from his 
lips had gone those words, “Scots, behold yout 
Queen !” 
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Then Margaret rose i acknowledge the salu- 
tation of the Teatonic Knight; and powerful was 
the effect indeed which her appearance produced 
upon all preseat. Those who knew her, at once 
thought within themselveé‘ that they had never scen 
her look so grandly and seen 2a bh andsome ; while 
those persons who previously been unacquainted 
with her, had the conviction suddetily forced upon 
them that she was indeed fitted to become Scotland’s 
Queen. But still there was no very audible expres- 
sion of feeling, no shouts, no cries, no ejaculations 
of welcome. there was not a single voice 
i roval of the announcement that she 
was Scotland's Queen,—no hiss, no murmur: but 
on the other hand there was no swelling sound of 
ra applause. Silence —dead silence !—first 
of alt the silence of an amazement which had the 
effect of awe itself—a wonderment that amounted 
almost to stupetaction! But the phase of excite- 
ment quickly succeeded: first a whisper was heard 
here—then a voice there—until at length there was 
the aniversal buss to which we have before alluded, 
and in which low but many-tongued combination of 
sounds the colloquy betwixt the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne and Stephen Cochrane had been as it were 
abserbed. 


Yet only minutes were passing, while we are 
taking a long time in our endeavour to deseribe the 
effect produced by the incidents with which the pre- 
ceding chapter terminated. The King began to 
recover his self-possession. He gazed around him 
—he saw that it was not all a dream: he looked up 
into the gallery—he beheld the gloriously handsome 
countenance and superb form of Margaret; and it 
was now with a species of convulsive start that he 
attained the full command over his mental facul- 
ties. What was he todo? He now rapidly asked 
himself that question. Was he utterly overwhelmed ? 
must he suceumb to the force of circumstances? or 
should he still make a fight forit? He felt con- 

that Margaret must have been a party to all 
these combinations against him. The idea was 
natural enough—he could not for an instant suppose 
that she herself had been hurried alon i A series 
of events over which sne had no control. ‘He there- 
fore looked upon her as a plotter and an enemy,— 
one who for the sake of her own ambition would 
trample upon every other consideration; and his 
soul was embittered against her. 

“ Sire,” said the Earl of Douglas, bending lower 
before the King than ever he was previously known 
in all his life to do, so that it was easy to perceive 
that there was mockery in this ing, “it 
seems to be a fortunate day for the ladies, but a 
most i icious one for us of the sterner sex. I 
find myself saddled with a bride I never meant to 
take—and your Majesty must now proclaim the 
bride whom doubtless you never intended to ac- 
knowledge !” 

There was a withering irony in his speech, which 
showed hew capable the Black Douglas was of 
seizing u an opportunity to wreak revenge on 
ehomncorer’ had oftended him. The King started 
for a moment— bent a look of the most fiery indig- 
nation upon the Douglas—and then instantaneously 
regaining his preeee ef mind, he said in a voice 
that wes clearly audible thronghont the hall, and in 
accents which were utterly without tremulousness, 
“ As you, my lord, have been upon your trial before 
me, and the result has been to give you the Lad 
Bivire a6 6 Pett Se ae or f on el be: 
august assemblage. My paladins and peers 

: it is indeed a matter for them 
shall pronounce whether there 
fe eapousals between 
my bride. By 


to sift; they 
have been lawful and 
myself and the lady who claims to 


=m * 


the verdict of Scotland’s nobles now gathered 
around me, will I shape my course; they shall pro- 
nounce the issue. It is for them therefore to deeide 
whether Scotland doth indeed possess a Queen |” 

Scarcely were these words spoken, when the 
utmost consternation prevailed throughout the as- 
semblage; tor the rumour had been whispered 
abont and had spread like wildfire, that the building 
containing the audience-hall was surrounded by 
an immense force of Teutonic warriors who had 
made their appearance as if by magic—that their 
acting commander was Sir Fieming Fits-Allan, 
brother ot the lady who claimed to be the Queen of 
Seotland—and that therefore death, immolation, 
and massacre might be regarded as in store for all 
who should dare to raise a voice against that lady’s 
pretensions. 

“The King is betrayed!” exclaimed a noble 
sycophant, who was devoted to David and was pre- 
pared to support the Royal cause in everything, 
whether right or wrong. ‘Scots! your King is a 

risoner! Let him throw himself into the arme of 
people——” 

“Silence !” thundered the sonorous voice of Sir 
Casimir D'Este: “these are false words which are 
spoken? The Tentonic warriors have come by the 
King’s invitation, and by virtue of special compact 
entered into by his Majesty of Scotland and his 
Highness Prince de Salza. Those troops shall sup- 
port your King in everything that is right—but 
they assuredly shall sustain him in naught that is 
wrong! Be not apprehensive of violence on their 
pert! Rest assured that they shall watch and wait 
until = matters now in progress be brought to an 
issue |” 

“‘ Sir Casimir D'Este speaks well,” said the Earl 
of Caithneds: “and I pledge my life for his honour 
and good faith.” 

A murmur ot satisfaction greeted these words, 
for all knew the strict integrity of the nobleman 
from whose lips they flowed. 

“ Let the proceedings,” said the Teutonic Knight, 
‘assume the aspect which his rion ba King David 
has willed that they should take !—let it be a trial 
which is about to ensue! It shall not be supposed 
at the outset that the King seeks to repudiate his 
wife, if wife she be. But if on her side there be 
failure to pee that there were lawful and legal 
espousals, then shall it be held that the King acted 
well and wisely in submitting her pretensions to this 
tribunal : whereas if on the other hand the lady’s case 
should be fully proven, and it shall be shown that 
the espousals were in every detail lawful and legiti- 
mate, then you have your King’s word solemnly 
pledged that he will abide by the verdict that may 

e pronounced accordingly ! ‘ 

jaculations of “Well spoken! bravely reasoned f 
deftly argued!” and other cries of approval ema- 
nated from various parts of the hall, so that it was 
now considered definitely settled that a species df 
new trial was to be entered upon—namely, to 
decide whether Margaret’s claim to be recognised 
as Queen of Scotland were 9 valid one or a mere 
ded pretension. 


CHAPTER LH. 
THE TRIAL OF MARGARET'S CLAIMS. 


Tax King had by this time recovered his perfect 
self- on, and he was cricig ed snaster of all 
his . The train in which thoughts were 
rapidly flowing during Sir Casimir D’Este's speech 
may be thus described :— 
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. “Ah! you think, Sir Casimir, that the cause 
which you have chosen to advocate is already as 
good as won! You ure mistaken! Granting that 
it was really a priest who joined our hands at the 
altar, and that Cochrane basely deceived me—or 
else that he was deceived by Redman—or that 
both were deceived by some deep-laid plot whereof 
the Douglas may have been at the bottom—for his 
chaplain the fellow appears to be,—granting, I say, 
that he ws a veritable priest, it is still no murriage ! 
For Margaret is a traitress—attainted and under 
ban for the treason of her ancestor—excluded from 
all civil rights—incompetent to enjoy whatsoever 
advantages the country’s laws or religious cere- 
monies may be calculated to afford to other persons. 
Ah! Ah! Sir Casimir! you know not this! How 
can you? Marguret would not havetold you. No! 
she would have perished souner! Fleming would 
not have tuld you. Nu! he would have dreaded 
lest you should recall the command of the troops 
which you entrusted to him! The Earl of Cuaith- 
ness would not tell you:—it is a secret which he 
would not dare to breathe, seriously compromised as 
he himself would become! Then you, Sir Casinir, 
are now working in the dark, and twiling only to find 
that your labour shall be presently undone! Let 
matters progress! let mine enemies find their hopes 
go on exalting themselves!—I will dash them all 
down in theend! TZhat at least is a last resource. 
Yes |—it is the one to which I must appeal 
though would to heaven that the necessity existed 
not !” 

It was in some such strain as this that the 
Monarch’s thoughts flowed onward ; and confidently 
hugging the belief that he had al ip completely 
in his power, he glanced furtively up at her, at 
the same time silently apdstrophizing her thus :— 

“Ah! to what mad projects hast thou abandoned 
thyself! To what disastrous lengths is thine in- 
sane ambition bringing thee! Gloriously handsome 
as thou art, I could have adored thee as a mistress; 
but thou shalt not be forced upon me as a wife! 
Much do I marvel what is now passing within thy 
brain! Art thou confident of success ?—art thou 
ignorant that being under the ban of the law— 
a bearer of the proscribed name of Logie—thou 
can’st form no legal contract upon Sccttish soil ? 
In fine, thou art an outlaw—beyond the pale of 
every statute conferring benefits, but within the 
range of every enactment inflicting penalties! Fool- 
ish, foolish Margaret ! haw is it that thou hast thus 
suffered ambition to hurry thee on headlong to thy 
ruin? And not only ruin for thyself—but ruin for 
thy brother likewise! Yes — truly thou must be 
LTH of the actual position in which thou dost 
stand !” 

We have recorded these musings of the King in 
order to show the reader in what mood of mind it 
was that he entered upon the proceedings, which 
had taken their turn almost entirely from his own 
suggestion; because, be it recollected, he felt per- 
fectly sate in the course which he hed thus pointed 
out. He knew very well that the Earl of Dicaglas 
and some of his partisan nobles would be sure to 
advocate the cause of Margaret, for the mere sake 
of demonstrating their hostility towards himself : 
but he calculated for an immense majority for his 
own side, formed of those peers and paladins whom 
he knew, or at least believed, to be strenuously de- 
voted tg his person. Besides, he felt so confident 
that the one grand last resource which he had in 
store, must strike such a blow that it could be only 
the veriest partisanship of hostility which would 
dare to resist such an overwhelming fact as that 
Margaret was attainted asa traitress in the eye of 
the law, and therefore unable to contract any icgal 
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marriage on the Scottish soil, even though it were 
with the humblest of his subjects. In order, there- 
fore, to give the utmost semblance of fair play to 
the proceedings, — and conceiving himself to be 
too strong in his own position to pause for the pur- 
pose of considering what Sir Casimir D'Este’s mo- 
tives might be in taking a part against him—and 
perhaps somewhat with the hope of still cajoling 
the Teutonic Knight over to his side, for he scarcely 
believed in the strict unpurchaseable integrity of any 
man,—David said in a loud firm voice, “ And now, 
Sir Casimir, since you have borne a prominent part 
in the proceedings of this day—and have doubtless 
most conscientiously so borne yourself—it were well 
if you were to act as judge-advocate and assessor 
in the conduct of whatsoever investization is to 
ensue.” 

‘“‘ Believe me, sire,” responded the Knight, with a 
courteous but dignified inclination, which made the 
forest of crimson plumes wave and toss above his 
helmet, thereby adding to the grandeur and lofti- 
ness of his bearing,—“ believe me, sire, that what- 
soever is entrusted to my supervision, shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the strictest principles ot 
Justice and integrity.” 

“I expected naught else,” said the King, who, 
with the infatuation peculiar to monarchs accus- 
tomed to overawe or to cajole, beheld in this re- 
sponse a tendency to come over to his side,— I 
expected naught else from the representative of the 
high and mighty Prince de Salza, Grand Master of 
the honourable and religious Order of the Teu- 
tons.” 

Again the warrior bowed—but this time some- 
what more distantly and haughtily, as if he either 
suspected the insidious motive of the compliment, 
or as if he were loftily indifferent to it. 

“And now,” said the King, not perceiving the 
difference in the Knight's demeanour, “ let us enter 
upon these proceedings. In the first place, it will 
be needful for this person”—pointing to Father 
Julius ——‘‘ who aspires to the consideration of a 
holy father of the Church, to prove that he is 
such.” 

“That, sire, can I most readily do,” said Father 
Julius. “‘ Here be certificates from those high dig- 
nitaries under whose auspices I was duly inducted 
into the ministry.” 

Father Julius produced the papers of which he 
spoke; and the Secretary of State stepped forward 
to examine them. Jn a few moments he pronounced 
that they were completely satisfactory. 

“It was a mere matter of form,” said the King, 
again inwardly wondering whether Cochrane had 
wilfully deceived him in substituting a veritable 
priest for a creature who, according to the under- 
standing at the time, was to have been dressed up 
in canonicals for the purpose of a mock-marriage. 
“ That point is settled : let us proceed to the next. 
The witnesses of the alleged ceremony must step 
forward to give their testimony.” 

“Lieutenant Redman of Roslin Castle!” ex- 
claimed the Teutonic Knight. 

‘‘T am here,” was the answer: and now the mass 
of the audience began to marvel that this individual 
should have been selected by Sir Casimir as a wit- 
ness for the marriage-ceremony between the Earl of 
Douglas and the Lady Elvira Ramsay. 

“What know you of the case at issue?” inquired 
Sir Casimir. 

“I know, Sir Knight,” responded Redman, “that 
on the evening of the fifth of June, of the year of 
our Lord now current, I was witness to the es- 
pousals of his Majesty the King of Scotland, and of 
the lady who at the time was known as Mistress 
Margaret Fitz-Allan.” 
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“Did you affix your signature to any document 
to this effect P” asked Sir Casimir D'Este. 

“ Assuredly, Sir tag rejoined Redman. “TI 
signed my name—for I have this much of clerk] 
accomplishment—to the marriage-certificate duly 
drawn up by his reverence:”—and he indicated 
Father Julius. 

“The next witness,” said Sir Casimir D’Este, “is 
your Majesty’s own confidential servitor—one Ste- 
phen Cochrane by name.” 

“ Confidential ?” said the King, somewhat petn- 
lantly. “By St. Andrew! that is as it may be! 
Howbeit, let Stephen Cochrane stand reanl and 
proclaim what he may have to state in these pro- 
ceedings.” 

While the audience was again lost in wonder at 
the summoning of such a witness, the royal page 
advanced from the midst of the group near the dais; 
aud bowing low, he said with a certain subdued 
humility of manner, “ May it please your Majesty, 
I am here on this solemn occasion to speak the 
truth without respect of persons. I say then, as the 
Lieutenant Redman hath already said—though I 
will shape my words in a style somewhat more be- 
fitting the august presence in which I stand—that I 
had the honour of being chosen by your Highness 
as one of the witnesses of your Majesty’s nuptials 
with the lady who at the time bore the denomina- 
tion of Mistress Margaret Fitz-Allan. And to avoid 
unnecessary delay, I will humbly yet truthfully add 
that your poor servitor’s obscure name figured on 
the same certificate to which allusion has been 
made.” 


“°Tis well,” said the King. ‘Then the certificate 


must be forthcoming,— without which, aseall men, 


know, whatsoever hath been advanced would go for 
naught:”— and there was still a sngseny, hope in 
the Monarch’s mind that the document had been 
destroyed by Father Julius—in which case he (the 
King) would be spared the necessity of having re- 
course to that last expedient, which, for the reasons 
he had developed to the Countess of Morten, he was 
loath to be compelled to fall back upon. 

It was likewise a very anxious moment for Mar- 
garet, and a suspenseful one for the great mass of 
the assemblage: but the period of anxiety was not 
long—for Sir Casimir D’Este, producing a slip of 
parchment, said, “ Here is the certificate,” 

There was a visible sensation throughout the 
audience-hall. Margaret experienced a fevling of 
infinite relief—-the King looked blank for a moment, 
and could not prevent himself from biting his lip 
with vexation; while the Earl of Douglas flung 
around him a look of malignant satisiaction to 
mark how things were going against the cause of 
the Monarch. 

“ I presume, sire,” said Sir Casimir D’Este, “ that 
the investigation is now complete—that the es- 
pousals are fully proven in their legality and legiti- 
macy——” 

“Stop!” exclaimed a voice; and it was the 
voice of one who had hitherto taken no part in the 
proceedings. ‘ With his Grace’s permission, I have 
certain matters to bring forward,—which will, I 
think, without the undue presumption of superior 
knowledge, give another complexion to these trans- 
actions.” 

Then, having elbowed his way through the crowd, 
Sir Richard Mildmay advanced with mincing gait— 
with a jaunty and debonair demeanour—and evi- 
dently with no small tdea of the importance of the 
part he was performing. Every one who knew him 
was surprised at his interference, for they wondered 
what op earth he could have to say in the matter ; 
while those who were unacquainted with him, 
speedily ascertained from their neighbours who he 
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was. The King, judging from his character and . 
from his speech, that he had something favourable 
to his own cause to communicate, exclaimed in 
an affable tone, “What! my good Sir Richard? 
ae you aught to advance at the present junc- 
ure ?” 

“ Yes—may it please your Majesty,” returned the 
Knight. “And that there may be no unnecessary 
parlance and no unseemly delay, I have to request 
that your Grace will forthwith order the mighty 
volume of statutes and records kept in the armoury 
of this castle, to be brought into your august pre- 
sence.” 

The King at once nodded to the warder of the 
armoury, who was amongst the officials st:-nding in 
the neighbourhood of the throne ; und tl at tunc- 
tionary hastened away to execute the cowsmand 
thus conveyed to him. Again was there a most 
anxious interval of suspense for Margaret in the 
gallery, and of wonderment on the part of the mass 
of spectators, as to what this new incident would 
produce. The Karl of Douglas louked dubious — 
the Earl of Caithness was alarmed iest something 
should develop itself hostile to Margaret’s interests: 
the countenance of Sir Casimir D’kste was coldly 
and haughtily inscrutable. 

“ Forasmuch as your humble servant, sire,” said Sir 
Richard Mildmay, balancing himself with a jaunty 
self-complacency on his lean legs, “ hath somewhat 
more of scholarship than usually falls to the lot of 
personages beyond the pale of a clerkly sphere—in 
which accomplishment I do nothing vainly arrogate 
to myself, but for the same am rather inclined to 
experience gratitude towards a certain Father 
Boniface, who in the period of my youth did by 
means of sundry and divers thwacks over my head 
and shoulders, and other parts to which I need not 
more explicitly allude in this fair company, incul- 
cate matters of reading and writing,—1 tind myself 
gifted with a researchful spirit into books whenso- 
es they fallin my way. Now, as I will presently 
show——” 

“Good Sir Richard,” interrupted the King, “we 
all give you credit for your learning. 1 beseech you 
to enlighten us in respect to the vhject for which you 
have sent for the book of statutes.” 

Tt shall soon be made manifest to your High- 
ness and this 1air company,” responded the old 
Knight, “that there is a certain unrepealed law 
which is especially pertinent to the various points 
now at issuc. It will be fuund at page ciyhty- seven 
of the mighty volume which is to be brought here 
incontinently ; and the statute itself was enacted in 
the year 1107, being the first of the reign of his 
august Majesty Alexander I, son of the/ great King 
Malcolm Canmore” 

“In good sooth,” interjected David, “ this is cor- 
rect historic lure so far as royal names are concerned. 
But what saith the statute—of which, as 1 have a 
soul to be saved, I have no knowledge !” 

‘‘Here is the volume itself, sire,” exclaimed Sir 
a Mildmay, as the warder entered with the 

00 

Great was the excitement of suspense which now 
prevailed; and our readers can better imagine than 
we can describe the varied feelings which must have 
animated the principal actors in the present scene, 
according to the different sides in which their sym- 
pathies were respectively enlisted. The warder 
placed the book upon a small tabie. which he wheeled 
forward in front of the dais; and Sir Richard Mild- 
may at once took possession of it. 

‘Now, sire,” hesaid, “ I turn in the first instance 
to page ecighty-seven—which behold! Here, in 
legible characters——-and be it parenthetically ob- 
served that every page is not equally clear, —— but 
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Marriages; and forasmuch as there is no line of 
erasure drawn across the same, it is a proof, accord- 
ing to the mode of keeping this book of records, 
that the law in question has never been repealed nor 
abrogated. The preamble sets forth——’ 

“ arate us the preamble, Sir Knight,” interrupted 
the King, who could scarcely cover his impatience 
with the maintenance of a becoming dignity ; ‘‘and 
get at once to the point to which you would fain di- 
rect our attention. 

* Good, sire,” said Sir Richard. “ Permit me 
to shape the matter in the form of a question. I 
would ask, then, if within the period of a month of 
thirty-one days from the date which that alleged 
certificate of marriage bears, it has been deposited 
for signature at the Chancery of Scotland, accord- 
ing to the rule and regulation laid down by this 
statute,—and in default of compliance with which 
rule and regulation such certificate shall be held 
null and void ?” 

It were needless to say that immense was the 
sensation which now prevailed in the audience- 
hall ; but we may observe that the colour went and 
came in such rapid transitions upon Margaret’s 
cheeks for the space of a few moments, that 
Mande and the tirewomen, seriously alarmed, held 
themselves ready to catch her in case she should 
faint. As for the King, he was also a prey to the 
most painful suspense,— hope however predomi- 
nating over his fear. 

** Behold !” exclaimed Sir Casimir, displaying the 
slip of parchment. “The name of the Chancellor 
of the Kingdom is written on the back thereof !— 
and the date which the signature bears is the fourth 
of July. That was yesterday. The date of the 
certificate is the fifth of June; and consequently 
the counter-signature of the Chancellor was ap- 
pended within the period fixed by the statute.” 

Another immense relief for Margaret !—and she 
felt the kind-hearted Maude pressing her hand for 
& moment in congratulation. Let the reader rest 
assured that this | prado was returned, accom- 
panied by a look of affectionate significancy. Every 
successive step in the solemn but exciting ordeal 
progressed in Margaret's favour ;—and no wonder 
that it was exciting! for a game of thrilling in- 
terest was being played, and the stake was a queenly 
diadem ! 

“Is that all, Sir Richard?” asked the King, 
almost angrily, as if absolutely unable to prevent 
himself from venting his vexation upon the old 
Knight as being the first who came under his eye 
at the moment. 

“No, sire—it is not all,” answered Mildmay, 
with a tone of assurance: “the most important 
condition is yet behind—-and verily I see not how 
it could possibly have been complied with. Listen! 
The statute here before me decrees that no prin- 
cess, lady, or other female, whom a crowned King 
of Scotland may think of making his wedded wife, 
shall be entitled lawfully to share the throne, enjoy 
regal privileges, or be saluted with the homage due 
to a Queen, unless some independent king, poten- 
tate, or prince, shall either have stood as her god- 


father at the altar at the time of the marriage, or: 


within a period of thirty-one days from the date 
of such marriage shall have inscribed his name 
upon the nuptial-certificate, so that a document 
worthy of such high proceedings may be deposited 
amongst the archives of the kingdom.” 

Words have no power to convey an idea of the 
sensation produced. by the enunciation of this 
clause of the statute,—a statute, which though old 
to the extent of two centuries and a half, was never- 
theless unrepealed and therefore in full force. Tre- 
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4 here, I say, we have a statute applying to Royal] mendous was the revulsion of feeling on Margafet’s 


poke her heart sank completely within her—she 
came deadly pale —and it was only by the 
strongest effort arising from feminine pride which 
would not show how utterly she was discomfited, 
thas she saved herself from falling back into the 
arms of her attendants. The Earl of Caithness gave 
vent to a low moan: the Karl of Bassentyne’s gene- 
rous heart melted with compassion on behalf of her 
whom he had loved so well. The King, feelin 
himself triumphantly victorious, literally bounded 
upon his throne:—the countenance of the Ear! of 
it Se fell completely, as in fierce rage he mut- 
tered to himself, “‘ After all, there is no humiliation 
for David !” 

‘“ Methinks,” said Sir Richard Mildmay, who now 
had visions of a peerage and all imaginable honours 
dancing before his eyes in recompense for the 
service he was rendering the King,—“ methinks that 
t'is is a condition imperatively ordained by the 
statute with which it will be somewhat difficult to 
complv !” 

“Hah! say you so?” exclaimed the commanding 
sonorous voice of Sir Casimir D'Este. ‘ Behold! 
—and snatching up a pen from the table, he wrote 
his name across the back of the certificate. 

“What ho! Sir Knight!” cried the King, in a 
tone of mingled ae and irony: “this will not 
serve the purpose! The statute is specific—at least 
so I understand it! You may be the representa- 
tive of Teutonic Royalty : but that will not suffice! 
It must be Royalty’s own signature that endorses 
this document to render it valid !” 

Indescribable was the noble and chivalrous ani- 
mation which appeared upon the countenance of the 
Teutonic warrior, as he drew his fine form up to 
the full of its grand and stately height,—appearing 
to dominate by his regards every soul within that 
cat not even excepting the King of Scotland him- 
self. 

“And it is Royalty’s signature,” he exclaimed, 
“which is now affixed to that document! It is not 
the name which for my own purposes I chose to 
bear when coming into your realm :—it is the name 
by which throughout the world its writer is best 
known! For I am Prince de Salza.” 

Then, while a tremendous excitement and sensa- 
tion prevailed within the audience-hall, one of the 
side-doors was burst open; and Sir Fleming Fitz- 
Allan, followed by some twenty red-scarfed war- 
riors, entered upon the scene, so that a fitting 
body-guard might be at hand to do hononr to his 
Highness the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights. 


CHAPTER ULIIL 
PRINCE DE BALZA. 


Ir seemed to the assemblage as if heaven itself were 
actually fighting the battle of Margaret. Step b 

step did her cause appear to be progressing towards 
the completest triumph |—step by step was the dis- 
comfiture of the King apparently growing more and 
more certain! It were vain to make the slightest 
attempt to depict the wild feelings of ecstatic de- 
light which succeeded the first shock of wonder- 
ment,—for a shock it veritably was,—that struck 
Margaret as the great Teutonic leader revealed 
himself. We have said that a tremendous excite- 
ment and sensation prevailed within the audience- 
hall: but we can no more find language to convey 
an adequate idea of this sensation than We can 
discover befitting terms to describe the feelings of 
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t. The whole scene was perhaps one of 
the most ee and yet at the same time one of 
the most solemnly i 


Margare 
interesting, that ever had takon 
place. The world was full of the renown of the 
mighty Prince de Salza, who had done so much to 
consolidate the power, strengthen the influence, and 
extend the range of the Teutonic dominion on Con- 
tinental Europe. The tongue of Fame had for 
years past been loud in proclaiming the high merits 
of the Grand Master as a warrior :—defeat he had 
never sustained, but it was ever to conquest that he 
had led on his heroic people ; and the results of 
his triumphs were seen 1n the addition of provinces, 
and cities, and towns to the vast territory over 
which his sovereignty extended. This then was 
the man who had now proclaimed himself in that 
audience-hall !—this was the illustrious chief who 
had just thrown off, as it were, the mask which for 
a time it had suited him to wear !—this was the in- 
dependent potentate who held a prominent place 
amongst the rulers of mankind, and whose sword 
constituted the most powerful sceptre of the age ! 

The reader must picture to himself the scene 
which we have attempted to describe,—how amaze- 
ment at first smote the entire assemblage of specta- 
tors—how admiration speedily kindled in the eyes 
of all those Scots who, valorous themselves, adored 
valour when personified in others—and how the 
effect of the entire proccedings was enhanced when 
the door burst open and the guard of Teutonic war- 
riors entered the hall. Then Margaret beheld her 
brother at the head of that guard; and she was 
scarcely astonished :—indeed, after the grand sur- 
prise which had burst upon her, she felt as if she 
could no longer be amazed at anything ; while she 
was almost smitten with a superstitious idea in 
reference to the wondrous power and resources of 
the Prince de Salza. We should find a moment’s 
leisure to observe that the Earl of Caithness expe- 
rienced an indescribable joy on seeing that Marga- 
ret’s cause was again triumphantly in the ascendant 
and progressing most favourably: indeed there was 
not a scintillation of a lingering uneasiness in his 
mind; for he was ignorant that Margaret had con- 
fided to the King the secret of her birth and that 
the Monarch knew that she bore the proscribed 
name of Logie! As for the Earl of Bassentyne, 
his generous heart was deep in its sympathies with 
Margaret’s cause ; and we should add that both the 
Earls felt proud of the intimacy which they had en- 
enjoyed with the great warrior whom they had 
hitherto known only by the humbler denomination 
of Sir Casimir D’Este, but who now proved to be 
one of the Sovereign Princes of Christendom. 

And how felt the Black Douglas? So soon as 
he recovered from the shock of wonderment which 
struck himself as well as all others present, he ex- 

erienced a feeling ef delight that the tables should 
have turned so completely and definitely (as it 
appeared) against the King. The Douglas was a 
man of peculiar character. His passions were often 
as eccentric as they were violent—as singular in 
the phases which they presented as they were law- 
less in their own operation. Thus, on the present 
occasion, the governing idea of the Black Earl was 
to espouse the cause which was opposed to that of 
the King. It was now nothing to him that Mar- 
garet was the sister of that same Fleming Fitz- 
Allan who had conquered him in the lists.at Roslin 
Castle, and who had succeeded him as lord of 
Hermitage :—it was nothing to the Earl of Douglas 
that if the sister were acknowledged as a Queen 
the brother must necessarily become ome of the 
rincipab personages in the realm. The Douglas 
fed for the moment no other consideration than 
that of seeking revenge for the dust injury which, 


according to his own belief, he had sustained. Thi - 
last injury was the infliction of Elvira as a wife; 
and it was the King who had decreed the sentence. 
Therefore, so long as the King was humiliated, the 
Douglas would feel happy for the moment, and he 
would not care if all his other enemies were trium- 
phant. Such was his disposition ;—and the reader 
may therefore imagine with what a fierce ca 
joy, with what a spiteful gleating, and with what a 
vindictive sense of satisfaction, the Douglas hailed 
this last turn in the proceedings, which he sup- 
posed must utterly crush and overwhelm the cause 
of the King. 

But how felt David himself?—how acted he? 
what demeanour did he wear? and what was his 
policy ? Like all the rest on whose ears burst the 
astounding words, “I am Prince de Salza!” the 
King was seized with amazement: but he, more 
speedily perhaps than any other, recovered a cer- 
tain degree of self-possession—for he was accus- 
tomed to tutor his emotions and discipline his feel- 
ings, so far at least as the outward betrayal of them 
was concerned. Then he became all at once ready 
to perform the part of the Scottish King,—dignified 
and courteous—hospitable towards a foreign poten- 
tate whom he must now perhaps look upon as his 

uest—yet resolved to display a spirit of indepen- 
sents in the presence of his subjects, and repudiate 
as it were any undue influence which the Teutonic 
Prince might seek to wield over him. This was 
David’s policy ; while his resolution was likewise 
taken in respect to the most important subject of 
the day’s proceedings. 

Rising from his throne, King David descended 
the steps of the dais, and advanced with extended 
hand towards the Prince de Salza,—saying, with a 
blended dignity and courtesy, ‘ Your Highness is 
welcome upon the Scottish soil. That same wel- 
come do I repeat to the master and the principal, 
which I gave when Leeper you to be simply the 
representative of Teutonic Majesty. As a brother- 

otentate, I should be justified in reproaching your 

ighness for coming in disguise, as it were, within 
the limits of my kingdom, and in such style that I 
deemed it not needful to offer to place a palace at 
your disposal. But now the Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Knights will become the welcome guest of 
David of Scotland !” 

Prince de Salza—for we may now no longer use 
that name of Casimir D’Este which had become so 
familiar to the reader,—Prince de Salza, we say, 
took the King’s hand; and there they stood as 
equals, that independent ruler of the Teutons and 
Caledonia’s monarch ! 

“‘ Accept my thanks, sire and brother,” answered 
Prince de Salza, thus adopting the formula of lan- 
guage which was usual between royal personages, 
“ for the courteous terms in which you have ad- 
dressed me. Your Majesty is aware that the Teu- 
tonic Order contains citizens of all countries and 
emigrants from all climes. Long absence from 
Scotland, as well as the habit of speaking another 
language during this protracted interval, has doubt- 
less given to my speech that foreign accent which 
would prevent hearers from judging at once, by my 
discourse, of the land to which I owe my birth. 
Thus I may have seemed to be a foreigner having a 
more than usually perfect acquaintance with the 
language spoken on this soil. Nevertheless,” added 
Prince de Salza, his voice trembling for an instant 
with some inward emotion, ‘I owe my nativity to 
no alien clime—the place of my birth exista not 
upon the Continent of Europe—it was to the 
beams which the sun shed upon Caledunia’s face 
that my eyes first opened in this world—and though 
wielding the sceptre of a mighty dominiun ou a 
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foreign soil, yet in my heart am I proud to belong 
to the land whose glory is illustrated by the deeds 
of a William Wallace and a Robert Bruce.” 

The respect which the presence of Royalty im- 
posed,—Royalty as it now existed there in two 
forms—alone prevented a tremendous outburst of 
oH oe on account of this speech of Prince de 
Salza. As it was, however, an immense sensation 
was produced, and a murmur of approval ran 
through the vast assemblage. Many a Scottish 
heart then swelled with pride at the fact which had 
been announced ; for it was indeed most flattering 
to the patriotic feelings of the Scotch people that it 
was their own nation which had given birth to the 
foremost warrior of the age ! 

“Right welcome to my ears,” said King David, 
“is the intelligence which your Highness has just 
vouchsafed ; and in thus speaking, it is not merel 
as an individual, but as the representative of all 
Scotland itself. Yet surely, sire and brother, it 
must have been from some goodly stock that you 
were sprung?—perchance one of those families 
from whom valour is inseparable and with whom 
warfare is, so to speak, an hereditary pastime. May 
I without indiscretion ask what name was once 
borne in Scotland befure that which your Highness 
now bears, and which has been illustrated by such 
deeds of the loftiest emprize ?” 

‘“‘I¢ were scarcely worth while,” responded the 
Teutonic Prince, “‘to go hack to the earlier period 
of my existence. Suffice it to say, sire and brother, 
that the period to which I allude was marked by 
misfortunes and had a gloomy shade throwgupon it.” 

“ Ah, pardon me, sire,” exclaimed Davids assum- 
ing a look and tone of courteous sympathy. ‘1 
have been indiscreet enough to touch upon chords 
which vibrate painfully——” 

“Offer no excuses, sire,” interrupted Prince de 
Salza. “The question your Majesty put was 
natural, and you could not foresee that the topic 
might be a disagreeable one. And yet, believe me, 
it is through no sentiment of pride that I endea- 
vour to divert my regards from the earlicr years ot 
my existence. No!l—on the contrary, a man who 
instead of having been born to empire, has created 
empire for himself, may well be supposed to look 
back with satisfaction upon the career which has 
been accomplished, and he may glory all the more 
fervently in proportion to the obscurity of that 
origin from which he has raised himself. There- 
fore, sire, with me it is no vain nor frivolous senti- 
ment of pride which places a seal upon my lips 
when asked in reference to my origin. But there 
are other considerations——” 

“‘T beseech your Highness not to dwell upon the 
subject,” interjected King David. ‘Ah, Sir Fle- 
ming Fitz-Allan!” he exclaimed, now affecting to 
behold our young hero for the first time since he 
entered at the head of the body-guard which had 
drawn itself up in a line a few paces behind Prince 
de Salza: “ how fares it with you, Sir Knight? I 

rceive that you have entered upon that high and 
important command which some few weeks ago 
was by anticipation conferred upon you, and con- 
cerning which there now need exist no secrecy.” 

Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan—who had been duly in- 
formed of everything which had taken place in the 
audience-hall previous to his entrance thither — 
bowed with a somewhat distant and haughty cour- 
tesy to the King, at the same time saying in a low 
tone, so that his words might not be generally 
audible, ‘While I have been prepared to expend 
all my energits and to shed my blood even unto 
the very last drop in the service of your Majesty,— 
you, sire, have been seeking to throw dishonour 
upon my sister!” 
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“Not so, Sir Knight,” responded the King, 
drawing himself up with the loftiest hauteur. “it 
is honour to a lady to win the love of a monarch, 
even though that love be not sanctioned by the 
bridal formulas in their legal and legitimate 
sense.” 

The flush of indignation glowed upon the hand- 
some countenance of Fleming Fitz-Allan, as he an- 
swered, “Did circumstances render it necessary, 
I should repel with ire and abhorrence such a doc- 
trine, if it were applied to my sister. But it is 
needless to moot the point, inasmuch as every bar- 
rier which opposed her recognition as your Grace’s 
wife and as Scotland’s Queen, has been thrown 
down. For I much doubt whether that researcher 
after ancient legal lore”—and the youth glanced 
contemptuously at Sir Richard Mildmay— “can 
adduce any fresh objection er hindrance, or ferret 
out any new condition to be fulfilled.” 

“In good sooth,” said Sir Richard, who looked 
terribly crestfallen, and from whose brain all 
visions of peerages, honours, and titles had 
vanished away, “there was a startling succession 
of what may be termed providentia! incidents: for 
who could possibly have foreseen that no sooner 
was a condition made known than it should be 
found to have been fulfilled, and that no sooner did 
a mighty requirement arise than there was a per- 
sonage present to answer it? But you, Sir Fle- 
ming Fitz-Allan, must bear me no ill-will—for I 
acted not through malignant wickedness, nor in 
evil feeling against the royal lady who is your 
sister, and unto whom homage must now be done 
as Scotland’s Queen.” 

* Nest assured, Sir Richard,” answered Fleming, 
who in the generosity of his heart pitied the 
trembling and quaking old Knight, “neither my 
sister nor myself will bear you any rancour.—And 
now, sire,” continued our hero, again turning to- 
wards the Scottish King, “permit me to remind 
your Majesty that after wrong has been done, the 
sooner it is righted y 

“Faull well do I comprehend the drift of your 
thoughts, Sir Fleming,” interrupted the King, with 
a certain haughty curtness: “‘but matters cannot 
progress at the speed which you would fain impart 
to them. Moreover, your individual interference 
begins to savour of discourtesy towards your 
King - 

“A brother, sire,” interjected Prince de Salza, 
with a look of dignified reproach, “may well be 
pardoned for any fervour which he may display in 
espuusing the cause of asister. But cnough on that 
point! Your Grace was ere now pleased to refer 
to me as judge and assessor in the solemn proceed- 
ings of this tribunal—for a tribunal, so to speak, it 
has become. I presume, sire, that the same office 
which you confided to me as Sir Casimir D’Este, 
may still be exercised with good faith and discretion 
by me as Prince de Salza ?” 

‘“‘Assuredly so,” answered King David, with a 
most courteous tone. ‘What ho, my attendants 
there! Sct a chair upon the dais—on a level with 
mine own! Yes—there! onthe right hand! ’Tis 
well !-—-Sire and brother, do me the favour to oc- 
cupy this seat, and let us hasten to bring these pro- 
ceedings to a termination.” 

Prince de Salza took the seat which had just been 
placed upon the dais in obedience to David’s man- 
date; and the latter monarch resumed his own 
throne-like chair. 

‘Yes, assuredly,” said David, as if continuing in 
a current of thought which had not been broken off, 
—the office of judge and assessor remains with 

our Highness; and it is more than ever honoured 
y being vested in the hands of one bearing tho 
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high.name which you have ere now made known. 








For full well am I aware that if as Sir Casimir. 


D’Kste you would have borne yourself with all ho- 
nourable fairness and judicial integrity,—so more 
than ever, if possible, would you as a Sovereign- 
Prince yourself — the > {nde of judges — study to 
conduct these proceedings to their most proper 
issue, 

‘““Yes—your Grace only does me justice by the 
enunciation of such a sentiment,” answered Prince 
de Salza, with a calm dignity. 

‘¢ And you will bear in mind, sire and brother,” 
<ecoadad. the King, “ that this is not an ungenerous 
warfare which I am waging against the lady in yon 
gallery; but it is the trial of a case wherein all 
Scotland must be deeply interested. Therefore, 
whatsoever my own private affections and feelings 
may be, they assuredly ought to be put out of the 
question. In a word, sire, it is for this august 
assemblage to decide, under your righteous and im- 
partial influence, whether in every requisite detail, 
even the minutest, the lady makes good her right 
and establishes her claim to be regarded as Scotland’s 
Queen ?” 

“Methinks, sire and brother,” answered Prince 
de Salza, still maintaining the most perfect com- 
posure and self-possession,—‘“‘ methinks there must 
be something in your mind to the enunciatior 
of which all that your Grace has just been saying is 
intended but as the preface. Now, if this be so, it 
were well that your Highness should speak out at 
once, in order that there may be an end to suspense 
on the part of the assemblage.” 

“The Prince does not speak of an end to suspense 
on your part likewise, dear lady,” whispered Mande 
to Margaret; “ for he is evidently assured thatnaught 
now can alter your position, and that the King must 
end by the performance of his duty.” 

“Ah, my doar girl!” replied Margaret, also in a 
whisper, “‘methought ere now that everything had 
terminated favourably, and that Prince de Salza’s 
signature was the last condition that could possibly 
be required in the form of a preliminary to my 
acknowledgment as Scotland’s Queen. But I now 
perceive there is something still behind! There is 
something in the King’s mind——I like not his 
manner—there is about him that calm assurance 
which bodes me no good ” 

Here Margaret suddenly stopped short, for 
Prince de Salza—after some further conversation 
with the King, which was carried on in an under- 
tone—proclaimed in a loud voice that the proceed- 
ings were about to be resumed. All therefore was 
again anxiety and suspense; for it was generally 
seen that there were yet farther preliminaries to be 
settled ere Margaret’s claims could be acknow- 
ledged as valid; and those who knew the Scottish 
Monarch well, judged, as Margaret had done, that 
his Majesty had still some resource in the back- 
ground on which he relied for an escape from the 
false position in which he seemed to be placed. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
THE DECISION. 


Ir was the King himself who first spoke after that 
proclamation from the lips of the Grand Master of 
the Toutons in reference to the renewal of the pro- 
ceedings. ; 

“And now, Prince,” he said, sddressing his 
speech to De Salza, though raising his voice so 
that it might be clearly audible throughout the 
audicnce-hall, “let us have some little brief re- 
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capitulation. In the first place Father Julius has 
proven that he is a duly accredited priest of the most? - 
oly Catholic Church, and therefore fitted to cele- 

brate nuptial ceremonies. Secondly, there were 
the witnesses Cochrane and Redman, who gave 
their evidence with an impartiality which under all 
circumstances cannot be held otherwise than as 
commendable. ‘Thirdly, the marriage-certificate 
was produced. Fourthly, it was shown to have 
been timeously entered amongst the royal archives 
and to that effect attested by the Chancellor of our 
realm. Lastly, the document has been honoured 
by the autograph of a Sovereign Prince; and as- 
suredly no espousals were ever sanctioned by a 
higher name than that of the illustrious potentate 
whom I now address. Thus far every condition has 
been fulfilled and every requirement answered.” 

The King was studiously intending to create a 
most favourable impression by the seeming fairness 
with which he was recapitulating past proceedings. 
Prince de Salza however was evidently not the man 
to be taken off his guard by the gloss of justice 
which his compeer- potentate endeavoured to throw 
over his own share in the transaction; and with a 
somewhat haughty bow, the Grand Master said, 
‘‘ Your Majesty has stated every detail with pointed 
accuracy. What subject is now to be brought 
forward ?” 

‘“‘ There have been certain whisperings breathed 
in my ears—no matter from what source,” resumed 
David, speaking in grave and deliberate tones,— 
‘“ which whisperings were to an etfect that must now 
be loudly proclaimed. I will put a case, Prince de 
Salza. What if it be shown that the lady who 
claims to be my bride, and therewith advances pre- 
tensions to be recognised as Queen of Scotland,— 
what, I ask, if this lady be, unfortunately for herself, 
labouring under certain legal disabilities inca- 
pacitating her from contracting a marriage that shall 
be legitimate and binding upon the Scottish soil ?” 

A strong sensation pervaded the assembly as 
these last words were spoken. Margaret became 
pale as death: she gasped—she endeavoured to 
speak — but her tongue clave to the roof of her 
mouth; and Maude pressed her hand with a ve- 
hemence that was both affectionate and affrighted, 
though the amiable girl knew not to what subject 
the King’s remarks could possibly point. Margaret 
however at once suspected ; and she was rendered 
alike indignant and aghast, dismayed and horrified, 
by this new proof of her royal husband’s black per- 
fidiousness. The Earl of Caithness likewise com- 
prehended the matter; and he trembled, for he 
knew how fearfully he was compromised by havin 
reared, harboured, and befriended the branded 
Logies, brother and sister. Fleming was sr bee 
keen-witted in fathoming what was in the King’s 
mind :—for a moment the hand of the impetuous 
youth was ready to seek his sword to cut the traitor- 
ous Monarch down—but he commanded his temper, 
and the movement was too imperceptible to be 
noticed. As for Prince de Salza, he simply said in 
his calm oo erika manner, “If your Majesty 
can prove all that you have stated, there is of course 
an end to the lady’s claims and pretensions.” 

Yet was there something in that very calmness 
and imperturbability which prevented Margaret from 
abandoning herself to utter despair—though she 
murmured within her own bosom, “lf the Grand 
Master can help me now, he will be like an angel 
sent from heaven !” 

“It requires no practised jurist,” resumed the 
King, “to convince this assemblage of the truth of 
that which Iam about to enunciate; and I am all 
the better pleased that you, sire and brother, should 
be a native of this our Scottish land, inasmuch as 
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your Highness will know well the tenonr of these 
“our Scottish laws, To be brief, then, the statutes 
proclaim that no person belonging to a proscribed 
and attainted family against whom pains and penal- 
ties have been fulminated, may contract any legal 
n or contract, whether civil or religious. It 
is a painfal way avr T have to perform—but it is 
my devoir to Scotland that I am fulfilling: and 
this is to declare,” added David, raising his voice to 
a high pitch, “ that the lady whose claims are now 
under consideration, bears not properly the name of 
Fitz-Allan! Her name—the name she has derived 
from her ancestors—is Logie !” 

This was a day for all the variations and trangi- 
tions of excitement and suspense, dismay, and stu- 
pefaction, wonderment, and surprise, which could 
possibly be produced in the keenest intensity of 
those teelings or sentiments. But it was now not 
the least of these sensations that was inspired by 
the King’s words. Prince de Salsa’s penetrating 
eye caught at a glance the movement which Fle- 
ming again made to seize upon his sword-hilt; and 
he therefore hastened to wave his hand imperiously, 
exclaiming, “ Peace and silence everywhere ! The 
matter shall be rightly investigated !’ 

Then a profound stillness reigned throughout the 
audience-hall ; and this was broken at the expira- 
tion of a minute by the Prince de Salza, who said 
to the King, “ Your Grace has rightly interpreted 
the Scottish law. But there is likewise a law which 
declares that the monarch can pardon ; and if pre- 
vious to the marriage-ceremony the words of for- 

iveness went forth from your Majesty’s lips, then 
is that ceremony still valid and binding, and the 
lady’s claims are well founded.” 

‘‘ T believe, Prince,” answered David, with a look 
of the completest assurance, “ that no one will dare 
stand forward to avow——” 

‘‘Qne moment, sire!” interjected the Grand 
Master : “there is some one here present who can 
throw a light upon this matter! Stephen Coch- 
rane, step forth !” 

t was on the very point of proclaiming 
from the gallery, in tones of burning indignation, 
that the words of forgiveness had been uttered 
prior to the marriage-ceremony, when she sudden! 
restrained herself as Prince de Salza with su 
calm dignity broke in upon the Monarch’s perfi- 
diously intended denial. Amidst a breathless sus- 
Stephen Cochrane stood forward: he vlaced 
imself in front of the dais—and he bowed low to 
the two potentates. The King felt desperately un- 
, though his countenance betrayed nothing: yet 
within his own mind he asked himself, “ What can 
this vile traitor now be about to advance? what 
can he possibly know? Is he suborned to commit 
jury?” 


pee State whatsoever you may have to communi- 
cate,” said the Grand of the Teutons, “in 
reference to the point now at issue.” 

Stephen Cochrane again bowed low ; and then he 
said, with a voice and look of contrite humility as 
before, “ May it please your Highness, I am here 
to speak the truth. I do remember that on the 
night when the nuptials took place, his gracious 
Maj of Scotland firet of all met Mistress Mar- 
garet Wits-Allan, as she was then styled, in the 
armoury of Roslin Castle. By means of a private 
door, the presence of which was revealed to me by 
the Lieutenant Redman, I was enabled to overhear 
all that passed between his Majesty and the lady. 
Such conduct on my oak may have a tendency to 
throw distrust upon the evidence I am now giving, 
the more especially as it suits me to abstain from 
revealing my motives for having thus become a lis- 
tener on the occasion. However, as I havea soul 
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to be saved, that which I am about to report is 
strictly true! I vow, therefore, that in my hearing 
did the lady acknowledge that she belonged to a 
Sra and branded pry Ere which avowal 

is Grace gave assurance of full and complete par- 
don for herself and her brother. At the altar she 
disclosed the name of Logie—and yet the ceremony 
was aie greta 

“Qut of my sight, base wretch!” ejaculated 
David, now losing aJl control over his temper. “ If 
you have spoken truly, you have shown yourself to 

a villanous eavoesdropper!—but if you have 
spoken falsely, your character is even still more 
infamous !” 

Stephen Cochrane suddenly started as if a spirit 
of defiance were aroused within him, and his lips 
wavered as if he were about to say something,— 
when, on a signal from Prince de Salza, he retired 
from the front of the dais, and mingled with the 

up from the midst of which he had emerged. 

here was again an immense sensation in the hall: 
again were fears turned inte hopes—and again was 
there a startled wonderment at the accuracy and 
precision which step by step marked the proceed- 
ings of the Grand Master. 

“ But cf,” exclaimed the King, “the words which 
that man has just spoken be true, the certificate will 
bear evidence thereof on its face, If the lady gave 
the name of Logie, as he declares she did, that 
name will figure in the certificate |” 

“ Behold it!” said Prince de Salza, producing the 
parchment and holding it before the King’s eyes. 
“Does it not run thus—‘ Mistress Margaret Fits- 
Allan, otherwise Logie?’” 

David would have seized upon the certificate: but 
Prince'de Salza held it in such a manner that he 
could not accomplish his purpose; and he whispered, 
“ Sire, this is not condact worthy of a Monarch who 
proclaims that he is inspired by a sense of justice 
on 9 

avid bit his lip for an instant—he flung a glance 
of rage and defiance upon the Grand Master—but 
the latter, apparently heeding not David’s wrath, 
said in the same calm tone as heretofore, “The 
point last raised is now brought to an issue in favour 
of the lady-claimant.” 

“ Your Highness takes that document, therefore,” 
exclaimed the King, “as a proof that she had my 
pardon at the time of the ceremony ?” 

‘‘Of a surety, sire,” responded De Salza; “and 
all the decrees of the Black Parliament were in a 
moment abrogated, so far as that lady was con- 
cerned, by the fact that you, knowing her to be a 
grandchild of the attainted Sir John Logie who 

rished on the scaffold, nevertheless espoused her! 

er whom you thus espoused, iy pardoned! You 
absolved her from all legal disabilities—you restored 
anil the enjoyment of all civil and religious 
rights !” 

“Ah! is it so?” ejaculated the King, rendered 
furious and transported with a beyond all power 
of self-government, as he at the moment caught 
the malignant look which was flashing from the eyes 
of the Black Douglas. ‘But where is the pardon 
for her brother Fleming? What ho, guards! arrest 
the traitor! lay hands upon that young Knight! 
Were there ten thousand Teutonic warriors here, 
the King of Scotland shall be lord and master in his 
own fortress !” 

There was on the very point of ensuing a scene of 
the wildest excitement: the whole assemblage ap- 

to be about to break up into confusion of 
persons and parties—Sir Fleming’s sword was al- 
para half drawn from its sheath—the Teutonic 
warriors were making a movement to form a pro- 
tecting circle about him—some of the King’s guards 
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were preparing to obey the mandate of their royal 
master to arrest our hero—the peers and paladins 
and great nobles were glancing at each other as if 
asking what part they ought to take at the present 
momentous crisis,—in short, it was as if everything 
that was order and regularity a moment before, was 
about to change into the chaos of wildest confusion, 
turmoil, and strife,—when the conduct of Prince de 
Salza in an instant dominated the whole scence. 

“Peace and silence!” he again’ ejaculated :—and 
then all was still. 

King David flung upon him a look of mingled in- 
quiry and defiance: and Maude in the gallery whis- 
pores exultingly to Margaret, “ My life for it, dear 
ady, all will yet go well! Your Highness will tri- 
umph in everything 1” 

“Your Majesty,” said the Grand Master of the 
Teutons, “has proclaimed that this is a day on 
which justice shall pursue its march with stern pre- 
cision and with undeviating step. I ask, cmereiire, 
is it justice to decree the arrest of one towards 
whom ad royal pardon has been solemnly ac- 
corded ?” 

“My pardon ?” exclaimed the King, stricken with 
renewed amazement and anger: “my pardon ?” 

“Yes, sire. Behold it!”—and with these words 
the Grand Master produced a scroll which he has- 
tened to unfold. “Take it, sire!—for,” he added 
significantly, ‘‘I have its duplicate.” 

At the same time the Prince produced another 
scroll, which he handed to Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 
—as we shal! still call the young Knight,—while 
David hastily ran his eyes over the document which 
had been placed in his hands, 

‘I¢ is as I have represented,” said De Salza; 
“full and free pardon—exemption from all taint 
and ban—abrogation of the decrees of the Black 
Parliament for all descendants, present or future, 
of the house of Logie—as well as complete immu- 
nity towards all persons who may in any way have 
succoared, harboured, or befriended them. And 
there is the Royal autograph !—and here the attest- 


ing ot ae of the tary of the Royal 
Council !” . 


For a moment a demoniac expression of rage 
seized on David's features: but the next instant a 
thousand considerations swept through his mind, 
showing him with startling rapidity how utterly he 
was beaten at every point, and how useless it were 
for him to wrestle against a genius and a power 
which he saw to be in every respect superior to his 
own. His course was accordingly at once settled. 

Becoming as suddenly calm and collected—at 
least externally—as he had a few moments before 
grown wild with rage, he whispered with cold irony 
in the Grand Master’s ear, “ You have indeed made 
xvod use of the blank docaments which I signed:” 
—then raising his voice and addressing the assem- 
blage, he said, with that show of sovereign dignity 
which he so well knew how at times to assume, 
“¢ The illustrious Prince is right in respect to this 
pardon. It was a transient oversight on my part 
to question or dispute it. And now—and now—” 
he hesitated for an instant—for an instant too he 
grew pale—but the next moment recovering him- 
self, he added, “ And now, I have naught else to 
urge against the claims of Queen Margaret.” 

Queen cpa deb The words were pronounced 

wiedgment was made—she was recog- 
Her heart 
thrilled with a joy unspeakable—an ecstacy trans- 
cending the power of description! But now the 
almost preterhuman strength of mind which had 
hitherto sustained her throughout the stariling tran- 
sitions of the ordeal, gave way, — melting, so to 
speak, in the raptures which took possession of hor 
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soul. She retained consciousness long enough’ to 
hear the cries of “ Long live Queen Margaret!” 
pealing through the hall, announcing the decision 
of the immense majority of the assemblage; and‘ 
she sank back senseless in the arms of Maude and 
the tirewomen. 

“ Wieming—dearest friend! a thousand, thousand 
congratulations !” exclaimed the Earl of Bassen- 
P het who, having made his way towards the young 

ight, was now clasping both his hands with a 
fervid vehemence. 

“Oh, to think that it should have ended thus!” 
murmured Fleming, scarcely able to gasp out the 
words through excess of joy. “What wonders! 
what marvels !” 

“My lord,” said Jassent, who at this moment 
accosted the young Earl of Bassentyne, “ now is 
the time to bring your plaint before his Majesty.” 

“Qh, no! I have now no plaint to make,” an- 
swered Roland, with a strange expression of coun- 
tenance: then perceiving that both Jassent and 
Sir Fleming gazed upon him with a look of sur- 
prise, he added with self-possession, and yet with ap- 
parent fervour, “ Oh, no! I cannot think of punish- 
ing Cochrane after all that he has this day done in 
the good cause !” 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE CARLYON FAMILY. 


WE most now return to the Countess of Morton, 
whom wé left at Dalkeith Castle. It must be borne 
in mind that Margaret, attended by Maude, effected 
her escape from that fortalice between seven and 
eight o'clock in the morning of the day previous to 
the one of which in recent chapters we have been 
writing. The first intimation which the Countess of 
Morton had of Margaret’s disappearance may be 
explained in a few words. The Countess sent 
Minnie with a message apparently courteous and 
respectful, but in reality full of hypocritical intent, 
to Margaret: but the young dameel, on reaching 
the suite of apartments that had been allotted to 
Margaret, was surprised on finding no one there. 
She hastened back to her mistress with the intelli- 
gence : a search was instituted—but Margaret was 
nowhere to be found. Maude likewise was miss- 
ing ; and it was therefore tolerably apparent that 
this damsel had chosen to follow the fortunes of the 
fugitive lady. But how had the escape been 
effected ? Lady Morton’s two grim men-at-arms 
who were stationed at the gate vowed and pro- 
tested that their vigilance had not been bafiled, and 
that it was utterly impossible for Margaret and 
Maude to have passed out of the Castle by that 
means of egress, no matter what disguise they might 
have worn. Never did mystery seem more com- 
plete! There was but that one mode of egress—or 
at least so it seemed on the face of it ; for not even 
the-wildest conjecture could possibly have suggested 
the probability that the two female fugitives had 
passed through the monastic establishment adjoin- 
ing. There were no walls that could be climbed 
ote cs abate were ho secret outlets, with the one ex- 
ception of that door opening into the monastery ; 
but this means of escape was, as we have just said, 
at once excluded from the range of theory, specula- 
tion, and conjecture. At length, after having vainly 
made all possible inquiries and researches, the 
Countess of Morton came to the conclusion—which 
was very natural under the circumstances—that her 
two men-at-arms had been less vigilant than they 
pretended, or less sagacious than they thought them- 
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selves—at all events that they had been baffled by 
the ingenuity of the fugitives, and that they did not 
now like to confess that this was really the solution 
of the mystery. As for bribery, the Countess of 
Morton felt convinced that they were incorruptible ; 
and entertaining this high opinion of them, she de- 
cided on keeping to herself her suspicions in refer- 
ence to their neglect or stolidity, so that she might 
neither blame them nor wound their feelings on ac- 
count of a supposed fault which it was now too late 
to amend. 

We should observe that the Countess of Morton, 
on proceeding to the suite of apartments whence 
Margaret and Maude had fled, discovered in the 
old-fashioned wardrobe, the skull and the brazen 
crown which had been put into requisition as a 
means of intimidating and deceiving Margaret, but 
which had so signally failed to produce the hoped- 
for effect. On finding those objects there, the 
Countess Louisa was more than ever convinced that 
she had misapprehended Margaret's true character, 
and had failed to give her credit for the strength of 
mind, fortitude, and self-possession, with which she 
was in reality endowed. The Countess therefore 
could not help feeling a certain degree of contempt 
for her own narrowness of mind and paltriness of 
invention which had led her to have recourse to a 
trick which she now regarded as wretched, poor, and 
despicable in the extreme. Now that it was too 
late, Louisa perceived that she ought to have used 
other weapons in dealing with Margaret ; and in- 
stead of thinking to treat her as a school-girl who 
was to be terrified by a death’s head, she ought to 
have grounded her plans on the premise that, while 
acting on the King’s behalf, she had to cope with a 
woman of sagncity and firmness, of strong will and 
lofty intelligence. 

But what was to be done? Conld the Countess 
possibly counteract the mischief which nad been ac- 
complished? could she redeem the blow which was 
now only too evidently sustained by the King’s 
cause ? or should she abandon that cause altoge- 
ther? In a word, should she still endeavour to 
help the Monarch to extricate himself trom his em- 
barrassments in respect to Margaret ? or should she 
now leave him to shift for himself, and return with- 
out any farther delay into England? No: this 
latter alternative was assuredly not the one which 
the Countess of Morton was likely to adopt! For 
it must not be supposed that she had at the vutset 
been instigated by mere friendship towards the 
King, in consenting to become his agent, tool, and 
instrument in the base conspiracy by which he had 
sought to reduce Margaret to the necessity of sub- 
mitting to any terms he might dictate. The Coun- 
tess of Morton had her own special interest to serve ; 
and she had been all along playing a deep game. 
But here we must enter into certain retrospective 
details in order to enlighten the reader on this 

oint. 
r It must be remembered that the Countess of Mor- 
ton was fully thirty years of age, and perhaps even 
a little more. When in er seventeenth year she 
became the mistress of King David of Scotland, at 
that time a prisoner at the English Court. Her 
name was really Louisa Carlyon: her father was a 
knight of some fame as a warrior in his earlier 
years, but all the latter period of his life was given 
to debauchery. He died, leaving a grown-up 
family of three sons and three daughters, to find 
themselves completely impoverished by their sire’s 
extravaggncies; and thus they separated, — the 
young men entering the English army which was 
engaged in the French war—the young ladies seek- 
ing asylums at the dwellings of those relations who 
were willing to receive them. Of the three sisters, 
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two contracted indifferent marriages—and the third. 
became the mistress of the Scottish King. Of the 
three brothers, naught of a more favourable cha- 
racter can be said; for the eldest, imitating his de- 
ceased father’s example, tarnished the fair fame 
which he had acquired on the battle-field, by the 
ssest debaucheries, and was killed in some 
runken fray. The sedond brother was detected in. 
holding a traitorous correspondence with the Frenclt 
general, and was ignominiously put to death as a 
spy. The third brother, who bore the name of 
Louis (as the third sister bore the name of Louisa) 
disappeared suddenly from the English army, and 
was heard of no more. Some thought that, feeling 
himself dishonoured and degraded by the conduct 
and fate of his brethren, he had committed suicide ; 
while others, still less charitable in their construc- 
tions, insisted that he had gone over to the French 
side, and that having revealed whatsoever particu- 
lars it was worth while to impart in reference to the 
English position, numbers, and intentions, he had 
been sent to Paris to be provided for by the French 
King. However, very certain it was that Louis 
Cariyon disappeared shortly after the death of his 
two brothers, and was heard of no more, 

From the details which we have just given, the 
reader may perceive that Louisa Carlyon did not 
belong to a fumily calculated to invest its name 
with much respect ; and she assaredlv failed not to 
contribute on her own part to its degradation and 
disyrace. She became, as we have said, the mis- 
tress of King David during his captivity in London. 
One of the most devoted adherents of that monarch 
throughout all his misfurtunes, was the Earl of 
Morton. The Earl was one of those men who 
notwithstanding their weaknesses and their vices, 
generally contrive to sustain a decent reputation 
and to throw a hypocritical gloss over their real 
conduct and pursuits. The Earl of Morton was a 
libertine and a debauchee—profligate and dissi- 
pated—weak-minded and easily led by any design- 
ing persons ; but still he was strong and consistent 
on one particular point— and this was in his devo- 
tion to his Sovereign. From that taith and fealty 
nothing could have induced him to swerve; and 
though utterly unprincipled in all other respects, he 
would sooner have perished than deviate one hair's 
breadth from his loyalty to David. With him it 
was almost a worship: it was a prejudice—a pas- 
sion. Frequently thrown in the way of Louisa 
Carlyon during the years that she was the Scotch 
King’s mistress in the English metropolis, the liber- 
tine heart of the Earl of Morton was inflamed by 
her charms; but his sense of duty to the King was 
such as to prevent him from bending a disrespect- 
ful look upon the royal paramour. This very cir- 
cumstance, however, fanned his passion all the 
more, and even imparted to it something of the 
character of a sentimental love. The secret which 
he flattered himself he was so successfully keeping, 
was in due course futhomed alike by its object 
Louisa Carlyon, and by the King. Just at that 
period the long-exiled Monarch was expecting to 
return to his native Scotland: and he was by no 
means sorry to hail an opportunity of providing for 
his English mistress. He bade her lavish her 
blandishments upon the Earl of Morton ; and to 
the Earl himself he privately dropped such hints 
that fuiled not to have their effect upon the weak- 
minded nobleman. What chance had the Earl of 
Morton in escaping from a net flung out by the 
hands of persons so shrewd, wily, and astute as 
King David of Scotland and Louisa Carlyon? To 
be brief, therefore, the lady became Countess of 
Morton; and the Earl felt rejoiced at being 
enabled to relieve his ruyal master froin the care 
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. aud anxiety which he had expressed on account of 
his beautiful Southron mistress. 

The King returned to Scotland,—having secretly 
dropped a hint to the Earl of Morton that it would 
be better, for many reasons, if he continued to reside 
with his wife in England. The Eurl promised im- 
plicit obedience to the royal recommendation. In- 
deed, when he came to reflect after a while, he 
thought that the advice was most excellent. He 
certainly could not be proud of the antecedents of 
the woman whom he had made Countess of Morton ; 
and he was loath to be placed in a position where he 
might be rendered actually ashamed of her. His 
libertine disposition was incapable of constancy ; he 
soon began to view his wife’s personal attractions 
with indifference-—though he continued to exist in 
considerable awe of her imperious temper and mas- 
culine mind. She on her own side cared nothing 
for his allegiance and fidelity as a husband; and she 
therefore gave him to understand that they might 
live together as excellent friends, provided that there 
was a total abstention from interference with each 
other's pursuits, The compact was established ; and 
on those terms for the last few years had the Earl 
and Countess of Morton dwelt together. 

But during these latter years, the Countess of 
Morton had often reflected whether her mode of life 
could not be rendered still more happy if she moved 
amidst the splendours of a Court? At the English 
Court this was out of the question ; for in London 
her antecedents and those of her family were sufii- 
ciently known to prevent the portals of respectable 
society trom being thrown open tor her admission. 
But would it not, she asked herself, be very different 
in Scotland? Her family name could be little if at 
all known north of the Tweed; for, as she herself 
discovered while residing at Curlisle, there was 
only the merest rumour in that part of England 
that the Earl of Morton when conducting her to 
the altar might have made a more eligible match. 
Farthermore, an occasiunal letter which the Coun- 
tess received from King David, made her aware of 
the fact that little or nothing concerning her ante- 
cedents was suspected in Scotland; while in regard 
to the alliance which the Earl of Morton had 
formed, no one in Scotland secmed to be aware that 
it was David's mistress whom he had thus espoused. 
Nor was there even the slizhtest knowledge of the 
name she had borne or the family to which she had 
belonged. Thus, the consequence was that the 
Countess of Morton used to ask herself—* Why 
should not I endeavour to persuade the Earl to re- 
turn to Scotland, to take his place proudly at Dal- 
keith and boldly introduce me as his bride? Why 
should not he occupy his proper post amidst Scot- 
land’s peers, and / enjoy my rights and privileges as 
a Scottish peeress ?” 

And she did therefore address her husband upon 
the subject: but he—weak-minded, ductile, and 
pliant in all other things—was tirm and decisive in 
this. His reasons—though he did not enter into 
particular detailsa—were twofold. In the first place 
he had never forgotten that the King had recom- 
mended him to continue to reside in England with 
his wife; and in the second place he was fearful 
thet the real character of his Countess was better 
known in Scotland than it actually was. But at 
length arrived King David's letter, invoking the aid 
of Louisa Morton, “in a matter concerning a beau- 
tiful mistress, whose wayward temper had to be 
dealt with.” The Earl and Countess had for a long 
time past been staying at a castellated mansion 
which they had hired in the neighbourhood of Car- 
lisle; and it was there that the King’s letter reached 
Louisa. Her husband had not the slightest objec- 
tion aguinst ber compliance with the royal demand; 
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on the contrary, that demand itself had the effect of 
& paramount mandate with one who had lost not a 
single tittle of his former loyalty. Louisa therefore 
set off, arrayed in masculine attire according to the 
instructions contained in the King’s letter—and 
bearing the knightly name of Sir Louis Carlyon, 
likewise in pursaance of a hint from the same 
source, 

The reader is already aware that the Karl of 
Morton was related to the Earl of Caithness; but 
this latter Earl had been for seven years absent on 
the Continent,—during which period he had only 
heard a vague rumour that his kinsman Lord Mor- 
ton had formed a derogatory ulliance—and no other 
details had come to his knowledge. That the Hurl 
of Caithness waa really thus almost completely 
ignorant on the point, King David failed not to dis- 
cover when in conversation with the nobleman 
during his first visit to Roslin Castle :—he therefore 
had foreseen that the Countess of Morton ran not 
the slightest risk of detection in any one point, on 
the part of the Earl of Caithness, when she came to 
Roslin as Sir Louis Carlyon. 

But now let us ascertain what were Louisa’s own 
views when embarking in the adventare that brought 
her from Carlisle into Scotland. She saw from the 
first the probability of fultilling all the aims which 
for some time past had been gathering uegiiga 
in her mind: she thought that she might so we 
acquit herself in the task to be entrusted to her by 
the King as to obtain from him the permission for 
her husband and herself to appear at the Scottish 
Court, in due time, when the incidents of the enter- 
prise in which she was to be employed should have 
blown over. Indeed, everything was prearranged 
as nicely and comfortably as possible in her own 
mind. She was now to personate Sir Louis Car- 
lyon: perhaps to a few of her own people at Dal- 
keith Castle she might have to reveal herself as the 
Countess of Morton: but the fact that the gallant 
Kuight and the noble Countess were identical, would 
become known to only a very limited number ; and 
this incident would also in due course blow over. 
Then in a few months, or perhaps even a year from 
that date—for Louisa was in no particular hurry— 
she might enter Scotland as Countess of Morton, 
accompanied by her husband—they would be re- 
ceived at Court—and if anything were said in reter- 
ence to a strong likeness subsisting between herself 
and a certain Sir Louis Carlyon who had appeared 
at Roslin Castle and elsewhere, the matter could be 
disposed of with a smile—for with the most win- 
ning affability she would ask “ whether it were so 
very astonishing that she should resemble the young 
English Knight, seeing and considering that he was 
nuue other than her own brother ?” 

As we have stated, all these ideas were modelled 
into shape and form in the mind of the Countess of 
Morton when she set off from Carlisle to Scotland, 
habited as a knight, attended by Mande and Minnie 
apparelled as pages, and followed by a couple of 
grim men-at-arms, whose intellects were not par- 
ticularly bright, but who for that very reason asked 
no questions, and on whose fidelity she could most 
implicitly rely. She was provided with a letter 
from her husband addressed to the Earl of Caith- 
ness, and the nature of which communication has 
been described to the reader in an earlier chapter ; 
so that no precaution was omitted to ensure the 
success of the enterprise in which she*had embarked 
at the invocation of the King. And it was not 
merely in the hope of furthering her own aims and 
views that she entered with such spirit and alacrit 
upon the undertaking, inasmuch as apart from ail 
selfish considerations there was an excitément in 
the proceeding which suited well her bold, adven- 
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turous, masculine character. Judging from the 
statements in King David’s letter, the Countess of 
Morton fancied that it was really with a royal 
mistress that she had to deal,—a mistress only, and 
not a wife. But when, on establishing her intimacy 
with Margaret at Roslin Castle, and when coming 
to the point at which she induced the lady to fly 
with her to Dalkeith, she received the assurance 
from Margaret’s lips that a real lawful marriage had 
taken place, she was astonished and bewildered as 
to what it could all mean,—though on deliberate 
reflection, she saw more than ever the necessity of 
ruining Margaret as an indispensable preliminary 
towards regaining on her own account any degree of 
ascendancy over the King. But then came the as- 
surance which David gave her at Dalkeith, that it 
was only a mock-marriage which had taken place 
at Roslin, and by means of which Margaret had 
been beguiled. ‘Ihe Countess now once again be- 
held her own course to be less difficult than she 
deemed it during the short interval that she was 
led to Jook upon Margaret as a lawfully wedded 
wife, the Queen of Scotland, and perhaps sooner 
or later acquiring the power to avenge herself on 
all enemies, in case these enemies themselves should 
fail to crush her according to the plot in progress. 
All the explanations which we have just been 
giving, render it more easy fur the reader to com- 
prehend the nature of the reflections which passed 
in Louisa’s mind, when after the flight of Margaret 
from Dalkeith Castle, she deliberated whether she 
should abanden the King’s cause and return to Car- 
lisle, or wheth:r she should make some renewed 
efforts to see if she could still assist him. But this 
deliberation did not long involve much indecision 
with a lady of Louisa’s enterprising character, love 
of adventura, and intense selfishness. Her mind 
was speedily made up to prosecute the undertaking 
in whatsoever manner circumstances might direct 
or the exigencies of the Monarch might demand. 
She now lay under the belief that Margarct was 
ater all only the King’s mistress, the victim of a 
inovck-marriage ; and she thought it therefore all the 
more easy to aid in the accomplishment of the 
lady’s ruin. That Margaret had fied from Dalkeith 
for the purpose of proceeding to Dumbarton, the 
Countess of course full well conjectured; and to 
Dumbarton she herself accordingly resolved upon 
now repairing. But should she journey thither 
boldly as the Countess of Morton, and trust to her 
own hardihood and ingenuity, as well as to the 
King’s countenance, for disposing of any suspicion 
which might arise, or any actual denunciation which 
might be made by Margaret, of the fact that she 
and Sir Louis Carlyon were one and the same per- 
son ?—or, on the other hand, should she resume her 





male apparel and therewith the character of the - 


English Knight? These were points which required 
some little deliberation: but at length she decided 
on the latter alternative, and becoming Sir Louis 
Carlyon once again. For she reasoned within her- 


self, that in this guise she might obtain secret or. 


stealthy admission into the castle—she might confer 
rivately with the King—she might at least counsel 
im in his embarrassuments, if not actually assist to 
extricate him from them—her presence there need 
not be known to Margaret—and, in short, there 
was no telling to what extent she might be enabled 
to render herself useful to David. 
thus far Louisa’s arrangements were settled 
within an hour or two after the flight of Margaret 


from Dalkeith Castle was discovered. But a slight 
—though véry “ee difficulty arose. This was iu 
t 


consequence of the absence of Maude; for the 
Countess felt that an English knight of distinction 
ought to be attended by acouple of pages as well as 
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by two men-at-arms. But the difficulty was soon’ - 


surmounted ; for Lockyer, the steward of Dulkeith 
Castle, had a buxom daughter, about eighteen years 
of age, named Janet, and who was well accustomed 
to equestrian exercises, Lockyer was by no means 
unwilling that his danghter should accept a situa- 
tion which promised an excellent recompense ; dnd 
the page's attire which Maude had left Pehind her, 
perfectly fitted the graceful form of Janet. 

We therefore once again behold the adventurous 
Countess of Morton arrayed in her pliant hauberk 
formed of myriads of in‘er acing steel rings, and, 
with the other portions of the masculine attire, 
ready to set out on the expedition which she had in 
hand. But now, inste:d of the small velvet cap 
sitting jauntily above the dark brown hair, all the 
luxuriant clusters of that hair were gathered inside 
avery light steel helmet, provided with a vizor; 
and to the crest of this head-piece the crimson 
feather was transferred from the cap. Nothing 
could be more elegant or graceful than her appear- 
ance! nothing could exceed the chivalrous excite- 
ment which mingled with the natural joyonsness and 
intelligence of her countenance! Who that beheld 
her riding forth from the portals of Dalkeith Castle 
—attended by two handsome pages, as they seemed 
—and followed at a little interval by a couple ot 
stalwart men-at-arms,—who that beheld this caval- 
cade, we ask, could have for a moment doubted that 
it was really some young knight whose arm was as 
capable of achieving feats of prowess as his figure 
was well calculated to win the admiration of the 
fair sex? 

The advantage of having Janet in her train, was 
not merely that of rendering the little cortége the 
more complete, but likewise that of having one 
who could serve as a guide through a country with 
which the Countess and her other followers were 
utterly unacquainted, and where much time would 
be lost as well as frequent deviations from the 
proper road necessitated, in making inquiries as to 
the exact r-ute: for Louisa had already learnt 
from Lockyer that she would have to pass throngh 
whole districts of forest-land where human habita- 
tions were few and far between. Let it be remem 
bered that it was about eight e’clock in the morning 
when Margaret made her escape from the castle: it 
was now past ten when the Countess of Morton, 
with her attendants, set off on the same journey to- 
wards Dumbarton. 

It is not our purpose to follow our travellers step 
by step along the ruute which they had to pursue, 
hey had to accomplish a distance of about sixt 
miles: there was no chance of obtaining fresh 
horses on the road; and they must therefore deal 
carefully with their own steeds. But the Countess 
calculated that the journey might be finished before 
midnight ; and as it was not uutil the following day 
that the grand scenes were to take place at Dum- 
barton, there would be plenty of time in the in- 
terval for her to confer with the King, and ascertain 
by what means she could now further his views or 
assist in his designs. At all events she would be 
proving she had not abandoned him in his 
emergency, as well as vindicating herself from the 
probable suspicion that she had connived ut Mar- 
garet’s escape from Dalkeith; and thus in any case, 
even though it were impossible that her services 
could now be rendered available, she would be 

establishing fresh claims upon David's gratitude. 

By the time the sun’s last beams were flickering 
in the western horizon, fifty miles of the journe 
had been accomplished without any incident at all 
worthy of note: but now samething occurred which 
requires special mention. Our travellers were 
wending their way through a grove, the overarch- 
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ing boughs of which clothed the path with an almost 
complete obscurity,—while at a short distance on 
the right hand a twinkling light amongst the trees 
indicated a habitation of some kind—perhaps a 
forest-keeper’s cot or else the humbler hut of a 
woodman. It was just at the moment when the 
Countess had pointed out the light to her com- 
paniona, that the sounds of a galloping steed coming 
from behind, struck upon their ears. Now, as we 
have already said, the pathway being narrow, and 
almost complete darkness prevailing within the 
grove—and as our travellers were proceeding at a 
moderate pace—the danger suddenly arose that the 
advancing horseman might gallop into their midst, 
to the injury of himself as well as them. They 
therefore at once spurred their steeds to the side of 
the path, so that the hasty traveller might continue 
his own headlong course in safety. On he came, 
evidently without reining in his steed; so that our 
travellers were just congratulating themselves on 
the precaution which they had taken, when all in a 
moment the careering animal stumbled and fell, 
hurling its rider completely over its head. The full 
was evidently one of the most dangerous heaviness ; 
and it was accompanied with the din and clashing 
of armour coming in violent concussion with the 
hard ground. The steed was on its legs again in a 
moment; but its rider lay motionless. The Coun- 
tess of Morton sprang from her horse, tossing the 
reins to Janet; and the two men-at-arms also 
alighted, giving the reins of their steeds to Minnie. 
To raise the thrown traveller was the work of an 
instant: he had on a helmet with a plume of 
feathera, and a light corslet crossed by an ample 
scarf. To take off the headpiece and unlace the 
corslet were now the next things to be done; and 
as the breastplate was being removed, something 
fell on the ground. The Countess picked it up: it 
was a packet tied by a string and sealed—so that 
it immediately became evident that the unfortunate 
individual was a courier riding thus expeditiously 
on account of being the bearer of despatches which 
were doubtless of importance. He now gave a 
deep groan, and suddenly started: then with a 
strong convulsive movement he placed his hand 
upon his breast ; and another spasmodic start, to- 
gether with the painfully murmured word “de- 
spatch,” indicated that his first thought on re- 
covering a gleam of consciousness, was in re- 
ference to the documents with which he had been 
entrusted. 

“ Your packet is safe,” said the Countess of Mor- 
ton; “itis here. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, yes—and I thank you,” were the words, 

ainfully spoken, which were faltered forth from his 
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“Who—who-—— 
“Tam an English knight,” answered the Coun- 
tess, conjecturing what the question was which the 
unfortunate courier feebly and ineffectually endea- 
voured to put. “Are you much injured? Shall 
we remove you? ‘There is, methinks, a habitation 
at no great distance——” 

“Thanks! a thousand thanks!” replied the 
courier ; and the Countess could now perceive, as 
her eyes got accustomed to the obscurity, that all 
the lower part of his countenance was concealed by 
a dark beard, while the equally dark hair was lying 
thick over his forehead; so that slight indeed was 
the glimpse which could be obtained of his features. 
“No,” he went on to say; “I must not seek an 
habitation—until——=But pray raise me up! I shall 
be better in a few minutes! Ah! tell me—is my 
poor steed injured ?” ; . 

“The horse instantaneously regained his footing,” 
answered the Countess. “ Hugo,” thus addressing 
herself to one of the men-at-arms—“ you generally 
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carry a flaak—I know your habit——~Perhaps its 
contentse——-” 

The flask was already produced; and Hugo 
poured a portion of the powerfal liquid down the 
courier’s throat. The draught seemed to revive 
him; he again requested to be raised up; and as he 
now stood upon his feet, he way seen to be a tall 
man, apparently of slender stature, 

‘‘How feel you now?” inquired the Countess, 
who still retained the packet in her hand. 

“Thank heaven, no bones are broken!” was the 
response, as the stranger moved a pace or two. 
“ But my head !——Ah!” ; 

He applied his hand to his brow—he staggered, 
and was on the very point of talling, when the two 
men-at-arms fortunately caught him. . 

‘It is hopeless—it is useless!” he murmured, with 
bitterness of accent, ‘ Perhaps I am dying!” 

“Youu have injured yourself! It is bloud!” eja- 
culated the Countess, who, having hastily torn off 
her right gauntlet, put back the clustering hair from 
over the forehead of the wounded man. “A ker- 
chief! Ah! ’tis well!” she cried, as Janet handed 
her one, “Let me bind your head—and then we 
will remove you to yonder habitation !” 

“Thanks, gentle Knight,” said the stranger: 
“one who can display all the kindness of the youd 
Samaritan, must possess a trusty heart. Ob, that 
you would do me a service !” 

“Speak! what can I do for you?” inquired the 
Countess, who, as we have already said, was of one 
of those contradictory and inconsistent natures 
which combine generusity and even a certain degree 
of humanity with intensest selfishness and an apti- 
tude for all kinds of wickedness. 

“Let me think of my duty tirst, and of myself 
afterwards,” murmured the courier, speaking with 
pain and difficulty. ‘That despatch——But Ah! 
you are an English knight?” he ejaculated, as it 
smitten by a thought which made him suddenly 
change his purpose. 

“swear to you,” answered the Countess, “that 
whatever cause for hesitation you may now have, it 
need not exist. If I can render you a service, I 
will do it without reference to any other considera- 
tion. You yourself speak as it you belonged to the 
same clime as myseif— namely, the Southron 
land ?” 

“Yes, yes,” interjected the courier: “ but I serve 
under another banner! And now too—on the Scut- 
tish soil—my sympathics——” 

“ Ah! if your sympathies be with Scotland,” re- 
plied the Countess, “in any particular sense, I may 
say the same of myself; for if marriage cun have 
aught to do with the matter-——” 

“Oh! your words cheer me !” said the wounded 
man. “ Besides, there is so much frankness in your 
speech! But tell me—tell me—if there were war 
between Scotland and England—which—which side 
should you embrace ?” 

“ That of Scotland,” was Louisa’s ready answer— 
though she would have replied in just the opposite 
sense if she had seen that it better suited the pre- 
sent purpose, for the adventure was growing more 
ae more interesting to one of her mind and 
spirit. 

ao You swear that it is so ?” ejaculated the courier 
joyfully. ‘“ But no !—it were ungenerous in me to 
exact an oath——” 

‘“ Better than oaths,” interrupted the Countess, 
‘is the assurance that by marriage I am connected 
with one of the proudest Scottish families—a fair 
domain on Caledonia’s soil is mine — and right 
well do I stand in the favour of Scotlund’s 
Monarch.” 

“Then naught more could I wish or demand !’" 
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said the codfier. “Oh, my head! Stop !—do not 
move me! There! Hold me thus !—Listen ! 
That packet——Will you ride, Sir Knight—fleet 
and fast—straight to the valley of the Leven—— 
tis but some fifteen miles hence——” 

“And not far out of my route,” interjected the 
Countess, “seeing that I go to join the King at 
Dumbarton.” 

‘“‘ Ah, then you will do my behest!” resumed the 
wounded man. “ Speed, I say, to the valley of the 
Leven—there you will find an assemblage of war- 
riors—the despatch is for their chief — General 
Sarsfeldt. You will require a token to pass the 
outposts—and you must know the watchword—for 
into the General’s own hand only must you deliver 
the packet !” 

“And the token ?” inquired the Countess, now 
marvellously relishing this adventure. 

‘‘ Take my scarf,” said the warrior, “ and wear it 
in true knightly fashion. When the moment of 
need comes, oem to it as a token.” 

‘“‘T have the scarf,” said Louisa, snatching it up 
from the ground, throwing it over her right shoulder, 
and knotting it below her left hip to a portion of 
her sword-belt. “ And now the pass-word ?” 

“© 7 he Crimson Cross !” rejoined the courier. “ At 
the time that you pronounce it, make the sign of 
the cross on your own breast. And now—now, Sir 
Knight——tell me——tell me—your name——that 
I may bless the generous warrior——Oh, my God ! 
is this death ?” 

He sank back, insensible, in the arms of Louisa’s 
two grim followers. 

“Stay you with him, Hugo,” said the Countess 
hastily ; “ and you likewise, Minnie! Bear him to 
yon habitation——” 

‘“‘ He still breathes,” interjected Hugo. 

“So much the better! he may yet live!” re- 
joined the Countess. “ Do my bidding - give him 
into safe and kind keeping—and then hasten on- 
ward to Dumbarton. You know the instructions 
1 have already given in case by any accident we 
should be separated.” 

The Countess of Morton secured the packet 
about her person: she then sprang upon her steed 
- and, followed by Janet, galloped away from the 
spot where this adventure had occurred. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE VALLEY OF THE LEVEN. 


Tae courier was left in a state of unconsciousness, 
in the arms of Hugo and Ulrick, the two grim-look- 


ing troopers—while Minnie likewise remained upon | 


the spot. This damsel and Hugo had, as the reader 
has observed, received special orders to devote 
themselves to the care and attention of the wounded 
individual until he should be consigned to some 
decent and proper keeping—but it was evidently 
the intention of the Countess that Ulrick should 
follow in personal attendance upon herself. Ac- 
cordingly, so soon as Minnie had taken his place in 
assisting Hugo to support the unfortunate stranger, 
Ulrick remounted his steed and rode after his mis- 
tress and Janet. He tound them waiting for him 
on the outskirt of the wood; and so soon as he mgde 
his appearance, the Countess indicated the rate at 
which they were now to travel by again urging her 
steed into a fleet gallop. 

We have. slrcady hinted that the new adventure 
which had so suddenfy presented itself, was by no 
means in* discordance with the singular phases of 
the Countess of Morton’s character—so contra- 
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dictory and inconsistent those phases. were, showing 
how humane and generous deeds could sometimes 
be performed by one who on other occasions was 
capable of actions the vilest and the worst. But 
let us pause for a few moments to ascertain what 
were the thoughts which passed through the mind 
of her ladyship as she now rode forward with the 
despatch secured about her person. She naturally 
pondered whether this new adventure would entail 
any inconveniences upon herself; for she could not 
of course forget the purposes for which she had un-. 
dertaken a journey from Dalkeith to Dumbarton. 
But a very few moments’ meditation convinced the 
Countess that little or no inconvenience would arise 
to herself trom the accomplishment of the mission 
which she had undertaken. From the spot where 
the accident occurred to the courier, the distance 
was ten miles to Dumbarton; and it was fifteen 
into the Vale of Leven. It was therefore simply 
‘aD extra distance of some five miles that she would 
have to ride; and this was a matter of no consider- 
able import. As for the extra time that would be 
occupied, Louisa thought to herself that it ought 
not to exceed a couple of hours at the outside, 
allowing for the ceremony of an interview with 
General Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt: for such was the 
name that appeared on the envelope of the de- 
spatches, Thus, to be brief, it was really putting 
the Countess, as she thought, to no particular in- 
convenience to become the bearer of that despatch. 
Besides, her curiosity was now enlisted in the ad- 
venture. Who was this General Sarsfeldt to whom 
the missive was addressed? It assuredly waa not 
either a Scotch or an English name. And who 
were the warriors that appeared to be collected in 
the vale of the Leven, and whose chieftain could 
only be approached by signs so precise as those 
which had been unfolded to the knowledge of 
the Countess? Had that assembling of troops any- 
thing to do with the King’s present policy or pro- 
ceedings? Louisa thought this by no means im- 
possible, as she reviewed certain broken and incom- 
plete sentences which had fallen from the lips of 
the courier. At all events, this individual had said 
enough to convince the Countess that his sympa- 
thies were with King David and with Scotland ; 
and therefore she said to herself, “ Whatever the 
nature of the business may be in which I now 
bear more or less a part, charged as I am with 
despatches of importance,—it is quite evident that I 
cannot be doing King David a disservice—but, on 
the other hand, may possibly be forwarding some 
special purpose on which he relies for the accom- 
plishment of his aims.” 

The Countess, Janet, and Ulrick rode onward at 
a rapid rate. The damsel was at no loss to indicate 
the road which it was necessary to pursue; for, as we 
have already said, she was familiar with the dis- 
tricts through which the journey lay ;—nor 1n this 
respect was she at all embarrassed by the deviation 
which it was now necessary to make from the 
straight line of route originally intended. The 
moon and stars shone brightly ; and after a while 
Janet pointed out to the Countess the two-headed 
rock on which stood the fortalioe of Dumbarton. 

“Here we are to turn off to the right hand,” 
said Janet; “for this is the point where deviation 
must be made from the main route in order to bring 
us into the valley of the Leven.” 

“Qne moment!” ejaculated the Countess of Mor- 
ton, as a thought struck her. 

The bridles of the three steeds were accordingly 
pulled in at the same instant, and Louisa still re- 
flected for nearly a minute before she went on 
speaking. It had occurred to her that Margaret 
might not possibly have gone straight to Dum- 
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barton, and that it was of the highest importance 
tor the King tu be made acquainted with the fact 
of her ore and flight from Dalkeith as soon as 

ossible. Now, notwithstanding Louisa had calcu- 
ated that her own arrival at Dumbarton would not 
be delayed beyond a couple of hours, yet she felt 
that she ought not to place too much reliance on 
this estimate; for it was impossible to say how 
one circumstance might «ucceed upon the footsteps 
of another. She therefore resolved to send Ulrick 
ou to Dumbarton, trom the point where. she had 
just commanded a halt; while she herself and Janet 

ursued their way into the Vale of Leven. The 

ountess entertained no apprehension in continuing 
her journey, thus comparatively undefended; for 
she was naturally of an intrepid and daring dis- 
position. Her instructions to Ulrick were accord- 
ingly soon given; and the man, accustomed to pay 
a blind passive obedience to the will of his adven- 
turous mistress, at once set off along the road 
which led towards Dumbarton Castle—while the 
Countess of Morton, now attended only by Janet, 
turned off in a northerly direction, so that by the 
shortest cuts across the fields and through the 
woodlands they might reach the valley of the 
Leven. 

“ Be not frightened, good Janet,” said the Coun- 
tess, “that we two of the tender sex should thus be 
journeying alone together: for in the first place,” 
coutinued Louiza, in cheerful accents, “we have 
veritably the air of what we would fain seem to be 
—a patlant knight and his active page! Besides, 
according to all we have heard or may conjecture, 
we are going amongst those whv will be prateful 
for our kindness in performing that task which the 
unfortunate despatch-bearer himself was unable to 
achieve,” 

‘“‘ Rest assured, lady,” responded Janet, “TI have 
no fears nor misgivings. On the contrary, it is in- 
spiriting to ride through this beautiful clear night, 
with such a delicious treshness in the air—disgaised 
too in this masculine apparel—not even requiring, 
like knights-errant, to seek for adventures, because 
they throw themselves in our way ——” 

“ Ah, Janet!” ejaculated the Countess of Morton, 
laughing good-humouredly, “Iam delighted to hear 
you speak in this lively strain. A fitting substitute 
will you assuredly prove yourself for that faithless 
Maude who so ungratefully quitted my service after 
the myriad acts ot kindness that I displayed towards 
her. But let all that pass! the memory of the in- 
grate shall not now trouble me. No!—on the other 
hand, I rejoice that I should have obtained in her 
stead one who is so sagacious in the knowledge of 
routes, so cheerful of temper, and so frank-hearted 
as yourself, good Janet.” 

“And candidly do I confess, my lady,” rejoined 
the girl, ‘ that I infinitely prefer riding in your lady- 
ship's train, than moping in the gloom and dreari- 
ness of Dalkeith.” 

“Look you, Jacob,” said the Countess,—“ for 
Jacob remember you are to be so long as you wear 
that a l of a page!—you must be careful how 
you me in feminine terms of distinction. I 
am not the Countess of Morton now,” she continued, 
in a merry strain: “I am Sir Louis Carlyon—as ga 
a gallant as ever wore hauberk or braced on swurd, 
Sometimes you may address me as ‘Sir Knight:’ at 
other times say, with a sort of respectful familiarity, 
as if you knew that I was never hard upon you, 
‘Good master of mine;’ and occasionally you may 
thrust in some such flattering appellation as ‘Most 
worshipful Knight.’” : 

“T shall not fail,” answered Janet, “to bear in 
mind all your (pen ah no!” she cried, laugh- 
ing, “I mean your worship’s instructions. But 
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may I ask, Sir Knight,” she continued, adopting a 
rave tone, as if she thought that she had been 
amiliar enough and must now suffer her mood tu 

take a turn of respectfulness—“ but may I ask, Sir 

Knight, whether you do not think there is somethin 

strange in the signs and the nature of the passwor 

which that wounded despatch-bearer ere now ex- 
plained as a means of procuring access to the chief 
towards whore presence we are bunnd ?” 

“By no means strange, my good page,” responded 
the Vountess. “On the contrary, the password is per- 
fectly consistent with all the loftiest notions and as- 
sociations of chivalry—as you yourself must perceive 
when I remind you of the Crusades——~” 

“Trns!” said Janet. “ And as for the scart 
which you now wear, Sir Knight, it is assuredly a 
most ornamental addition to your apparel, ad- 
mirable though the appearance of your worship 
previously might have been.” 

“Ha! ha! you flatter!” exclaimed Louisa, with 
amerry laugh. “But let us now ride onward ata 
quicker pace !” 

From the point where Louisa and her follower 
had parted with Ulrick, they had walked their 
horses about a mile; and while thus resting the 
animals, the preceding colloquy took place. They 
now continued their way at a smart trot for about 
three miles along the bank of a streamlet, in the 
clear depths of which their own passing forms and 
those of their steeds were mirrored with the most 
perfect lucidity. 

“We are now appwaching the river Leven itself,” 
said Janet; “tor this beautiful little streamlet is a 
tributary to the larger one. In the years of my 
girlhood, when visiting my mother’s relatives in 
the town of Dumbarton, I used to wander through 
these charming districts. Even at that tender age I 
was impressed with the beauty of the scenery: for 
it was always in the summer time that I was in 
these parts—and I never had the misfortune to be- 
hold the region when winter’s horrid spell was upon 
it.” 

‘And where may the Vale of Leven be said to 
have its commencement ?” inquired the Countess. 

“ Atthe point of junction of this streamlet and 
the river itself,” responded Janet Lockyer. “ If 
your ladyship looks forward, through the clearness 
of the uight, you will perceive the meadows sloping 
up towards wood-crowned eminences—you will ob- 
serve groves and knolls in the lower lands——” 

“ Yes—even by this light it is easy to distinguish 
the beautiful features of the scene,” answered the 
Countess. “In the daytime, with the full glory ot 
the sun shining upon it, the landscape must seem 
surpassingly fair! And now methinks we must be 
approaching the point of junction to which you ere 
now alluded, Janet: for a little farther ahead there 
is a broad sheet of water shining in the moonlight 
as if it were a lake of quicksilver.” 

Yes,” returned the damsel; “ina few minutes we 
shall enter the valley of the Leven. Might 1 be 
bold enough to ask whether your ladyship—I mean 
your worship—was enabled to form, from the words 
of the unfortanate courier, a notion whether it be a 
numerous host of warriors that will duubtless pre- 
sently meet our eyes ?” 

“ T have no better means than you have, minion,” 
replicd the Countess, good-humourodly, “ of forme 
ing a conjectare upon the point. You heard what 
was said as wellas I. But, in good sooth, [ should 
conceive that the assemblage of warriurs cannot be 
a very diminutive one, — sceing that their com- 
mandant bears a General’s rank, and that their pur- 
poses or objects are of such importance as to neces- 
sitate the fleet ridiag of the bearer of the despatches 
addressed to their Chief. But we shall doubtless 
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. #00 be relieved from all uncertainty on the point,” 
added the Countess; “for here is the confluence of 
“he two rivers.” 

‘“‘ And beyond that barrier ot dense verdure,” in- 
terjected Janet, pointing to a for which lay a few 
hundred yards ahead, “stretches the district known 
as the Valley of the Leven.” 

The Countess and her companion rode rapidly 
towards the grove to which allusion has just been 
made,—their horses careering with almost noiseless 
hoofs over the rich grass with which the meadows 
were clothed. On their left rolled tha Leven—on 
their nght the fields sloped gradually upward to the 
wooda that crowned the eminence—and before them 
was the grove, which, while they had as yet been at 
@ distance, was too small to bar their view of the 
salient features of the landscape that lay beyond— 
but which, now ag'they approached it, appeared to 
constitute a veritable all of verdure. he Coun- 
tess and Janet drew in the reins of their steeds when 
within some tifty paces of the grove: for the former 
considered that it was more than likely that sen- 
tinels might be placed in the midst of that shady 
screen. therefore, on approaching the grove the 
Countess of Morton expected every moment to be 
challenged: but all continued profoundly silent 
until the very verge of the leaty barrier was reached, 
and the two horses’ heads were actually within the 
shade of the embowering verdure—and then a voice 
suddenly demanded in curt stern tones, ‘“‘ Who 
come ?” 

‘“‘ Friends !” responded the Countess of Morton. 

‘“‘ The word ?” asked the same voice. 

“ The Crimson Cross,” rejoined Louisa. 

“Pass, son Cross!” said the voice : and then 
for a moment the form of an armed warrior emerged 
from the shade of the trees, as if to fling just one 
glance upon those to whom leave and license were 
thus given to continue their way. 

But if such were really his object it was pretty 
evident that he immediately felt satisfied ; for he 
disappeared from the view as suddenly as he had 
revealed himself’; and from the profound silence 
which immediately after reigned in the spot where 
he was posted, no one could possibly have suspected 
that there was any sentinel there at all, 

The Countess — remembering the instructions 
which the courier had given her, to the effect that 
when she proclaimed the pass-word she was to 
make a particular sign—had mechanically done so, 
although it was evidently useless in the deep shade 
which shrouded her where she had halted. Fol. 
lowed by Janet, she now rode onward amidst an 
almost total darkness. There was however a beaten 
path, which her steed instinctively pursued; und 
thus, as she and Janet continued their way with- 
out obstacle or opposition of atl kind, the Countess 
began to reflect within herself that she perhaps 
ought to have mentioned.to the sentinel the object 
whith she had in view—namely, that of seeking an 
audience of General Sarsfeldt. But the man had 
vanished so suddenly, and such a profound silence 
had immediately followed the momentary rustling 
of the leaves caused by his appearance and his re- 
treat, that Louisa was for a few instants thrown 
into a state of bewilderment : and she had ridden 
onward mechanically, as it were, totally fogetting 
that it were perhaps wise to give some account of 
the object which had brought her thither. 

“ At all events,” she said to herself, “ another 
sentinel or outpost will pape pr Oa encountered at 
no great distance hence; and I may give the 
requisite explanations.” 

me fifty yards farther did she and Janet pro- 
ceed after she had made this reflection: and still 
was the way continued through the almost total 





darkness of the grove,—when the challenge of an- 
other sentinel abruptly broke upon the silence which 
prevailed. 

“ Who comes ?” was the demand. 

“A friend!” was the answer given by Louisa: 
and she was now determined to be more explicit 
than on the former occasion. 

“ You are not alone?” exclaimed the voice. _ 

“A single attendant is with me,” was Louisa’s” 
answer, 

“The word ?” was the next demand. 

“ Tbe Crimson Cross,” was the reply. 

“ Pass, Crimson Cross,” rejoined the sentinel, 
who was evidently remaining -perfectly stationary ; 
for not a leaf was heard to rustle in the neighbour- 
hood of the spot whence the voice came, and which, 
as well as the Countess of Morton could conjecture, 
was scarcely six paces from her horse’s head. 

‘“‘T pr’ythee, give me some information, worthy 
sentinel,” she said, “touching and concerning———” 

“ Pass, Crimson Cross—and silence !” ejaculated 
the voice of the hidden one; and his tones were 
those of stern imperious command. 

At the same moment a metallic sound—such as 
might have been caused by a drawn sword striking 
against a corslet or a gauntlet, perhaps arising 
from some impatient gesture on the part of the con- 
cealed sentinel—struck upon the ears of the Coun- 
tess and Janet; and they at once pressed their 
steeds forward; for the intimation was sufficient to 
give them to understand that it was dangerous to 
tarry there parleying with a sentinel whose instruc- 
tions were doubtless rigidly pointed to the effect 
that he must hold no discourse with any one after 
having obtained the proper wagchword. 

“These warriors, whoever they are,” thought the 
Countess within herself, “ are under a strict system 
of discipline; and it behoves those who come as 
strangers amongst them to be careful how pa in- 
fringe upon their regulations. But who can they be?” 

The way was still pursued through the darkness of 
the grove fur another hundred yards or so; and 
then a glimmering light at a distance was visible 
through the trees. it rapidly grew more apparent 
—it took a lurid aspect, until the Countess and 
Janet were enabled to conjecture that it was pro- 
duced by atorch. And now, as they drew nearer 
and ‘nearer towards the sphere of that ruddy light, 
they perceived that it was, as they had supposed, a 
torch—and they saw that it was formed of some 
resinous bough which was thrust into an iron ring 
attached to a pole. Its glare threw out into strong 
relief the forms of two warriors clad in bright 
steel armour, each with a crimson feather above 
his helmet— and each having a crimson scarf, which 
was worn in precisely the same fashion wherein the 
Countess had adjusted the one she received from 
the disabled courier. Both these warriors were 
standing with drawn swords, in the position of sen- 
tinels, close by the post to which the torch was 
affixed; and so motionless were they at first, that 
they might actually have been taken for statues. 
A glance which the Countess of Morton flung 
around, showed her that there was another light 
shining a little farther ahead, and which seemed to 
emanate from the triangular opening of a tent. 
At that opening—if such it were—there was an- 
other steel-clad warrior stationed: but neither the 
Countess nor Janet had leisure to contemplate 
anything farther in that direction, for one of the 
two sentinels watching in the glow of the torchlight, 
abruptly demanded, “ Who come?” 

‘‘ Friends,” was the response, now for. the third 
time given by the Countess of Morton. 

“The word?” was the next query imurediately 
put. 
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the sign of the cross on her own breast, which she 

at once saw was awaited by the two sentinels, from 

a manner in which their eyes were riveted upon 
er, 

“The token?” demanded the one who acted as 
spokesman, 

The Countess gave no verbal reply, but simply 
pointed in a significant manner to the crimson scarf 
which she wore, 

“*Tis well,” said the sentinel; while both himself 
-and his comrade pointed in a similar way each to 
his own scarf, as if reciprocating the sign that had 
just been given. ‘ Pass, Crimson Cross !” 

The Countess was just on the point of making 
some representation in respect to the object of her 
visit, and ap ee whether she were proceeding 
in the right direction to obtain an interview with 
General Sarsfeldt, when it struck her that she 
might not yet have arrived at the end of this ordeal 
of forms and ceremonies, and that it would there- 
fore perhaps be better to hold her peace until she 
herself should be questioned. She was accordingly 
continuing her way in silence, and Janet was pre- 
paring to follow, when one of the sentinels caught 

old of the rein of the latter’s steed, exclaiming 
with a stern fierceness, “ Halt, Sir Page! you fol- 
low not your master farther! In good sooth, you 
must be a@ stranger amongst us not to be aware 
that —~” 

‘““My page is indeed a stranger amongst you,” 
i the Countess; “and for that matter, ] my- 
ge Nene? 

‘‘ Silence, and pass on, Crimson Cross!” inter- 
rupted the sentinel, with angry impatience. 
“Thitherward lies your way !” and he pointed to- 
wards the second light, which, as we have already 
said, was at a little distance. “Your page shall be 
pene amongst his fellows, and properly cared 
or.” 

The Countess, who had half wheeled round her 
steed on finding that Janet was thus stopped, flung 
a look of some anxiety on the countenance of the 
damsel, fearing lest she might be apprehensive on 
account of the purposed separation, But Lockyer’s 
daughter was impressed with the same idea as her 
mistress—namely, that all these were forms and 
ceremonies which had to be rigidly fulfilled, and 
that it was utterly useless, even if not dangerous, 
to manifest any objection, Besides, Janet was 
naturally of an intrepid disposition; and like her 
mistress, she was endowed with a certain love of 
adventure, She therefore made a quick sign to the 
Countess to indicate her readiness to comply with 
the rules and regulations of those amongst whom 
they found themselves; and Louisa, relieved of 
all anxiety on behalf of the damsel, continued her 
way. 

As she proceeded towards the second light— 
which she soon distinguished to be produced by 
another torch attached to a pole outside the en- 
trance of a large tent—she heard one of the sen- 
tinela whom she had just passed, say to Janet, 
“ Follow me, Sir Page, into this bye-path.” 

Then there was the sound of Janet’s steed 
moving away from the spot in some direction dif- 
ferent from that which the Countess herself was 
now pursuing: but as Louisa glanced behind, the 
damsel was no longer iu view. ° 

Asthe Countess approached the entrance of the 
tent, a man habited in the menial dress of a groom, 
came forward—bowed respectfully—and held the 
rein of the horse that she might dismount. She 
alighted accordingly, and advanced towards the 
sentinel whom we have already represented as 
standing at the entrance of the tent; for she saw 
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by his manner that he was expecting her thus tu | 
come forward so soon as she had dismounted froti 
her saddie. Instead of putting to her the first 
question which already on thred occasiohs 
greeted her ears, hée began by demandihg “The 
password ?” 

“The Crimson Cross :”—and she made thé ap- 
propriate sign. 

e responded by & similar sign—and thet said, 
“The token ?” 

The Countess pointed to her crimson scarf: the 
sentinel did the same in acknowledgment of her 
sign, as before ;— and he said, “ Pass, Crimson 
Cross |” 

This speaking, he stood aside from the entrance 
of the tent. The Countess was on the point of en- 
tering upon some explanation, when an idea at 
once stuck her. Was it not evidently known, by 
means of the very signs she hdd been giving, that 
she must be the bearer of certain despatches which 
General Satsfeldt was awaiting ?—was it not there- 
fore into the presence of this chieftain that she was . 
beiu ushered with so much ceremony? Such were 
the thoughts which swept through Louisa’s mind ; 
and therefore, without giving utterance to 4 syllable 
she passed on. A canvass curtain, of the same 
coarse material as that of which the tent itself was 
formed, was now drawn aside; and the Countess 
of Morton advanced a few paces. But hers her 
way was stopped by an inner curtain, formed of the 
richest purple velvet, fringed with gold; and this 
oe at parted in the middle just at the same in- 
stant that the outer curtain of coarse canvass closed 
behind her. 

But before we follow the Countess of Morton s 
single footstep further—before we even afford the 
reader the slightest idea of what the adventorous 
lady beheld on the inner side of the velvet curtain 
—we must return to the scene, some fifteen miles 
distant, where we left the wounded stranger in the 
care of Hugo and Minnie. 


CHAPTER LVII, 
THE WOUNDED WARKIOR. 


Tne individual to whom we have just alluded, con- 
tinued in a complete state of unconsciousness; and 
Minnie insisted upon the absolute necessity of ful- 
filling the orders which the Countess had given, and 
removing the stranger to the habitation whtre the 
light was glimmering at a distance. Hugo. think- 
ing that the man was in a dying state, showed an 
inclination to deposit his form on the grass, and 
watch for a little while to see how matters might 
progress with him : but Minnie begged that the more 
humane course might be adopted. Hugo, recol- 
lecting the mandates of the Countess, accorditigly 
proceeded to follow the girl’s recommendation. 

“ You must lead the horses, Minnie,” he said ; 
“ for it will never do to leave them here, while we 
seek yon cottage in the depth of the wood.” 

“The horses will be safe—we can tie them to the 
trees,” said Minnie: “and then I shall be enabled 
to assist you in supporting this unfortunate stranger. 
Because it would be cruel to think of removing him 
by means of one of these jolting steeds, and 
t ong the tangled thicket of the wood——” 

“ Hark you, Minnie,” said Hugo, in a firm and 
decisive tone, “the horses. must accompany us. 
Lead them, girl, I say! I will carry the wounded 
man over my back, or in my arms. You shall see 
if the weight be too much! But, Ah! you must 
bring his steed likewise—though I scarcely shink, 
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oe he will ever again have much need 
or it {” 


Matters being thus adjusted without farther dis- 
pene Hugo did indeed give Minnie a proof of 
is great ch by the manner in which he now 
bore the wounded and unconscious stranger, amidst 
the towards the light at a distance. Minnie 
led the ¢ horses, and at the expiration of about 
ten minutes a small cottage was reached. It proved 
to be that of an old woodman, who dwelt all alone 
there ; but his seclusion from the world had not 
steeled his heart against the claims of humanity,— 
so that he at once gave a cordial welcome to Hugo 
and Minnie, and declared that his humble hut 
should cheerfully be rendered an asylum for the 
injured individual. 
So soon as the patient was placed upon a pallet, 
~—~a miserable apology for a bed, formed of dry 
leaves and a tattered coverlid of some very coarse 
material-Minnie procured water and began to 
bathe the stranger’s forehead ; while Hugo passed 
out of the hut to see in which manner he could best 
accommodate the horses, if there were any shed for 
such a purpose—or else fasten them by some secure 
means to the spot, where they might browse upon 
the grass. Not long had Minnie pursued her kind 
ministration, when the stranger began to show signs 
of returning consciousness. We have already hinted 
that he had suffered his beard to grow to such an 
extent as to conceal all the lower part of his coun- 
tenance: but a fine handsome beard it was, of 
glossy black, evidently well-trimmed and carefully 
fe It was also easy to perceive, notwithstanding 
the 





peorent disorder of the warrior’s appearance, 
that his whiskers curled naturally; and he possessed 
s luxuriant head of hair. is features, though 
largely formed, were handsome; and his age ap- 
p to be about five-and-thirty. We have al- 
ready said that he was tall: we may now add that 
his figure was symmetrically shaped, evidently com- 
bining strength with activity. The helmet and 
corslet-—which Minnie had been careful to brin 
with her from the spot where the accident secured 
-—were made of steel of polished brightness, and 
were of excelleot workmanship. Upon the breast- 
plate of the corslet was a large crimson cross; and 
a similar sign marked the front of the buff jerkin 
in which the wounded man appeared when divested 
of his armour. He was evidently a person of no 
common order, though perhaps of no very high one: 
the materials of his panoply and raiment were good, 
without being costly; and though the spurs that he 
wore were not the-golden ones of knighthood, yet 
were oo the metal next in degree, for they were 
unmistakably of shining silver. 

As Minnie was wondering who he might be—but 
while still sporecing her good offices and kind minis- 
trations—-the stranger opened his eyes. Large and 
dark were those eyes ; but there was at first vacancy 
in their caze as he looked up into Minnie’s face— 
then sent his regards wandering slowly round the 
wretched hut—then settled them for a few instants 
upon the old woodman, who was lighting a fire to 

repare some food foy his visitors ;—-and then those 
arge dark eyes were again fixed upon Minnie’s 
countenance. 

Now, if Minnie had never worn page’s attire— 
hed never enacted the character of a youth of the 
sterner sex—had never ridden in the train of a 
mistress who played the part of a sort of knight- 
errant—and had never been placed in situations 
where she was compelled to maintain the utmost 
command over her general demeanour, she would 
doubtless have blushed and averted ber regards, and 
looked as confuged as any coy maiden in such cir- 
cumstances. Byt Minnie was too much mistress of 
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her own actions thus to betray her sex; and there- 
fore, as she perceived that the stranger was regain- 
ing the possession of his intellects, she studied in 
every respect to seem the veritable page. Hugo 
now re-entered the cottage—but it was only to in- 
quire of the woodman whether thére were any 
chance of obtaining a decent meal ?—for the man- 
at-arms saw that Minnie was by no means likely to 
leave the stranger until she was assured shat he was 
beyond the pale of all peril—he knew that she had 
not merely the warrant, but likewise the actual 
command of the Countess for such a course—and 
he, though a little more morose and refractory in 
his humour than Ulrick, was nevertheless accus- 
tomed to yield obedience to her ladyship’s instruc- 
tions. In reply to a few whispered queries which 
Hugo put, the woodman gave him to understand 
that the rempant of a mess of seethed goat's flesh 
was about to be warmed up again as a refection for 
the visitors: but Hugo, having an especial aversion 
to such food, demanded of the old forester whether 
there were no possibility of obtaining a more satis- 
factory repast? At the same time he produced 
some small silver coins which he chinked in his 
hand, as much as to imply that according to the 
nature of the response would the amount of the re- 
compense be. The woodman—who, like most of 
the Scottish peasantry and cottiers of those times 
as well as of the present day, would have given his 
hospitality without fee or reward~—was nevertheless 
dazzled by the prospect of a remuneration to which 
he was so little accustomed; and at once display- 
ing an immense alacrity, he declared that half a 
mile’s walk to the cottage of a woodman in better 
circumstances than himself, would produce the 
most satisfactory results. Hugo thrust some of the 
coins into his hand, bidding him procure the best 
which could be obtained from the source he had 
mentioned; and the old man at once set off, me 
porting himself by means of a long staff, and walk- 
ing with an elasticity which had been imparted to 
his limbs by the galvanic touch of the coins. 

“The despatch bearer is reoovering, meseems ?” 
said Hugo to Minnie, as she approached the pallet 
where the wounded individual lay. 

The seeming page replied in the affirmative ; and 
Hugo, having inquired whether he could render any 
assistance, and being answered in the negative, in- 
timated that he should go forth again to look after 
the horses until the return of the old woodman, who 
had promised to supply something palatable for the 
evening's repast. 

Minnie was now altogether alone with the 
wounded warrior. He seemed to be rapidly regain- 
ing the possession of his intellects and collecting 
his ideas. Once more he sent his looks slowly 
wandering around the wretched hovel: an expres- 
sion of mistrust and surprise appeared upon his 
countenance; and again did his regards settle upon 
Minnie, as if seeking an explanation of the position 
in which he found himself. Adopting all the off- 
hand habits of a page—yet with a sufficient degree 
of kindness to intimate that she was friendly dis- 
posed — Minnie applied another wet bandage to 
the invalid’s brow, and asked him if he felt better ? 
He made an effort to speak. Minnie raised her 
finger to her lips, to imply that he had better not 
over-exert himself; and then she said, “If you do 
not precisely recollect what happened to you, let 
Me assure you that you are amongst friends.” 

“Yegs—I know it—I feel it,” painfully gasped the 
stranger. “ But tell me—the despatch—— 

“Tt is safe,” rejoined Minnie: “my master has 
taken charge of it. Do you not remember—a 
gallant young knight——” ° 

“Yes,” said the warrior, who was evidently re- 
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gaining his strength—and this too much more 


speedily than Minnie could havehoped. “A young 
English knight—he spoke well and fairly—— 

“ And he will act as he spoke,” rejoined Minnie. 
“Be not under any apprehension—your packet will 
be safely delivered at its destination——’ 

“St. John of Jerusalem be thanked for this assur- 
ance !” said the invalid warrior, fervently. ‘Let 
me collect my thoughts. I was hurled from my 
eteed——Ah! what of that good horse of mine? 
The animal hath served me faithfully for some seven 
or eight yeare—it was a present to me from the 
noble master who I serve—and this was the first 
time that I ever knew Surefoot, as in another lan- 

uage I call him, to make the slightest trip, much 

ess to stumble so faultily.” 

“Your steed is safe,” returned Minnie. ‘One of 
my master’s men-at-arms has taken him under his 
special care. Indeed, Hugo—the trooper of whom 
I speak—would rather let a human being suffer for 
lack of proper ministration, than deal unkindly by a 
gallant charger. And I can add thereunto the com- 
forting assurance that your animal has sustained as 
little injury as possible, for I myself led him hither 
—and though it was in the darkness of the wood 
that I hastily examined him, yet I flatter myself that 
I am a sufficient jud e 

“Excellent youth !” ejaculated the prostrate war- 
rior; “every minute do I become more and more 
sensible to the kindnesses which I have received 
from your gallant master and all who are connected 
with him! Give me your hand, boy! Ah! ’tisa 
tiny hand—and a soft one!—but not the less fer- 
vently is it pressed in a grateful soldier’s clasp! You 
are but young—very young: but doubtless the day 
will arrive when this hand of yours, now so tender 
and so delicate, shall harden with the habit of clutch- 
ing the good sword !” 

The invalid had been speaking these last few sen- 
tences with some little difficulty ; and his lips seemed 
t> be parched. Minnie hastened to place water to his 
lips; and hedrank copiously of the refreshing draught. 

“That limpid beverage,” he said, “is better than 
the choicest wines of France, Italy, Hungary, or the 
Teutonic Princedom—for [ have tasted them all. 
But tell me, young page—for my brain was some- 
what addled at the time—and it is not now alto- 
gether recovered from its confusion,—tell me, I ask, 
did I make myself rightly understood in reference to 
the signs and tokens by which that gallant master 
of yours is to find access to the great Chieftain unto 
whom he is sent ?” 

‘“‘ Most confidently can I assure you,” responded 
Minnie, “that whatsoever instructions you gave my 
gallant master will be intelligently and punctually 
followed. I myself heard all that you told the wor- 
shipful Knight; and so far as I can judge, nothing 
could have been clearer or more explicit.” 

“Tis well,” said the warrior, with an air of visible 
relief. ‘“‘ Accursed mischance which prevented me 
from accomplishing my duty! But when such ill- 
luck occurred, and I found myself so sorely disabled, 
the best thing to be done was to find a substitute 
as active and as trustworthy as myself. This in the 
present instance has been accomplished—and I de- 
voutly thank the blessed Virgin and all the Saints 
for the same !” : 

“ You just now said that you served a noble mas- 
ter,” observed Minnie: “ might I without indiscte- 
tion inquire who that master is? Deem me not 
impertinent—it is a mere fleeting curiosity—and if 
you decline to afford it gratification, no umbrage 
will be taken on my part. Perhaps I might as well 
add that heing a comparative stranger in Scotland, 
I am little acquainted with the special martial garbs 
and particular uniform trappings ——” 
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‘I serve no Scottish master,” interrupted the’ 
warrior. “Do not question me now: auon you will 
doubtless know more; for your own gallant master 
will presently learn who be those warriors into whose 
midst I have sent him by means of signs and tokens 
which were hallowed in their origin by being de- 
vised amongst the shrines and sanctuaries of holy 
places in Palestine.” 

Minnie looked bewildered —and she even fancied 
for a moment that her patient’s brain was somewhat 
affected. But the warrior, raising himself up to a 
sitting posture, said with the most lucid calmness of 
look and manner, “I feel that I am so much better 
now, I will leave this wretched pallet and endeavour 
to move about.” 

‘“‘ At least remain as you are for a few minutes,” 
replied Minnie ; “‘ and do not over-tax your ener- 
gies. Consider the severe shock they have sus- 
tained———” 

“True, my young friend,” observed the warrior : 
and he remained accordingly in a sitting posture on 
the pallet. *‘‘ But, Ah! now I bethink me—though 
@ certain requisite discretion prevents me for the 
moment from naming my master, on whose behalf I 
was riding fleet and fast with despatches to one of 
his subordinates——” 

“‘ General Sarsfeldt ?” interjected Minnie, struck 
by the idea that if a personage of so high 8 rank 
were the mere subordinate of this warrior’s master, 
that master himself must enjoy a very high dis- 
tinction. 

“ Yes—the same—General Sir Herman de Sars- 
feldt,” said the invalid. “ You never before heard 
of him ?” 

Minnie shook her head. 

“T thought as much,” muttered the warrior to 
himself; “for it is only the very greatest names 
amongst us whose fame travels from our Princi- 
pality to these far-off shores !” 

“Were you saying something ?” asked Minnie, 
whose curiosity was excited on many points. 

““T was musing to myself, fair youth,” replied the 
warrior. “But I was about to observe that although 
I have with a seeming churlishness solicited that 
you will for the present abstain from playing the 
part of questioner, yet that on the other hand there 
can be no possible indiscretion in my beseeching to 
be informed of the name of the gallant Knight, 
your master, who is rendering me so great a ser- 
vice ? I would know it, that even if we never met 
again, I might in my prayers remember a name 
which must ever be dear to me.” 

“There is not the slightest indiscretion in your 
panne the question,” replied Minnie: “ nor can I 

ave the least hesitation in answering it, The name 
of my master is Sir Louis Carlyon ? 

The warrior bounded on his seat, with a wild as- 
tonishment that was fully depicted in his looks; and 
he ejaculated, “ Louis Carlyon, boy? But this is 
impossible !” 

innie was fora moment frightened by the vehe- 
mence of his manner; but instantaneously recover- 
ing herself, she said, “ It is as I tell you. Where- 
fore this surprise—this wonderment ? Do you dis- 
believe me ?” 

It had naturally struck the disguised girl that the 
warrior must have some reason for suspecting the 
secret of her mistress in respect to the fact that Sir 
Louis Carlyon was really the Countess of Morton : 
but she was determined to display as much self- 
posession as possible. 

“ Louis Carlyon ?” he repeated, in accents 80 re- 

lete with mingled amazement and bitterness that 
innie quailed before him. ‘“ Louis Carlyon ?”— 
and now he sprang up from his seat, with as much 
energy and activity as ir he had sustained not the 
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ightest injury of any kind. “ What strange coin- 
cidentce is this ? Whence comes your master, boy ?” 

“IT beseech you to compose yourself,” said Minnie. 
. At all events I shall answer. you no more ques- 

ons. 

“ By heaven !” ejacalated the warrior, “ I will see 
if I cannot make you speak! All that you have 
done for me will go for naught unless you satisfy 
my curiosity where you have sp poignantly excited 
it! Tell me—whence comes this master of your's ?” 

“Did he not tell you he was an English knight ?” 
asked Minnie. “Is this the reward for the readi- 
ness with which ——” 

“ Ah! I see that from your lips I shall obtain 
no information!” exclaimed. the warrior ; “ and it 
were indeed on my part an ill requital for good 
services rendered, to deal with you harshly! Yet, 
tis a mystery which so perplexes and bewilders me 
—so fires my brain,—makes my heart so wildly pal- 
pitate—that I can no longer rest until I shall have 
solved it. Give me my corslet !” 

“It is impossible you can go hence,” said Minnie, 
in affright, “ wounded as you are——” 

“ Help me with this harness!” interrupted the 
warrior, with fiercest vehemence, as he sprang to- 
wards the spot where his corslet lay, and snatched 
it up. “There! fasten the straps! Quick, quick ! 
my young friend !—ply those delicate fingers of 
yours! Why, by St. John of Jerusalem! one 
would now take you to be a trembling girl ——” 

“Oh, indeed ! if it be your resolve to depart,” said 
Minnie, veritably quivering lest her sex should be 
discovered, “Iam prompt to succour you. How 
goes this strap? Ah, I see! and now ’tis done!” 

‘And my helmet!” exclaimed the warrior, now 
snatching up the headpiece. 

‘¢ At least retain the bandage on your brow,” said 
Minnie ; “ for the blood may gush forth afresh.” 

“ Yes, yes—I will keep the bandage on! Look! 
the helmet goes well over it! And now my 
steed ?” 

“One word, stranger!” said Minnie, who could 
scarcely command the accents of her voice. “ If 
through any inadvertence [ have told you some- 
thing which——I mean to say that if you be 
angered for any reason against my—my— 
master——” 

‘Not a whit of it!” ejaculated the warrior. 
“ But ‘tis a mystery s0 astounding——However, be 
you under no apprehension! Your master is 
doubtless at this moment rendering me an immense 
service—and [ am incapable of repaying it with in- 
gratitude! As for you, boy, I never shall forget 
your kind ministrations!’—then, having fervidly 
wrung Minnie’s hands, he reiterated the words, 
“ And now my horse?” 

“It is somewhere in the neighbourhood,” re- 
sponded the damsel. “I have already told you 
that Hugo has it in his eare——” 

“Knough! Farewell !” interrupted the warrior. 
‘““ Here is a piece of gold forthes, boy—and another 
for the people of this cottage, to whomsoever it may 
belong. And now once again farewell !” 

With these words the warrior darted out of the 
hut with a precipitation and alacrity as great as if 
no mishap nor injury of any kind had so recently 
befallen him. 

Minnie stood in the middle of the cottage, me- 
chanically len ab in her hand the two golden 
pieces which had been thrust into it,—utterly lost in 
bewilderment as to how the mention of her mis- 
tress’s assumed name could have produced so start- 
ling an effect upon the man who but half an hour 
before was plunged into a state of unconsciousness. 
She soon heard the sounds of a horse’s hoofs pass- 
ing away from the neighbourhood of the cottage ; 
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and then Hugo rushed in at the door, which th 
warrior had left ajar. : 

“Is he gone ?” demanded Minnie, hastily. 

“ Yes—and as precipitately as if Satan were on 
his track!” replied the man-at-arms, “He came 
bursting through the trees towards me; for there is 
a spot where I put the steeds to graze, on which 
the moonlight descends through an opening amidst 
the foliage. So he distinguished me there—he de- 
manded hia steed —methought that he was about to 
repay kind offices with-churlish ingratitude—but he 
thrust these two broad pjeces into my hand—and so 
the angry word which had risen to my lips, was 
changed into one wishing him ‘good speed!’ He is 
no chicken-hearted galliard, Minnie, that he re- 
covers so quickly from an injury, and gallops away 
to assure himself that his despatch has gone to the 
proper quarter !” 

‘His recovery was indeed rapid,” observed the 
damsel, who did not think it necessary to enter 
Ne any particulars relative to what had just taken 
place. 

“We will await the woodman’s return,” said 
Hugo, “in the hope that he will bring us a morsel 
worth eating; and then you and I will continue our 
way to Dumbarton.” 


CHAPTER LVL 
THE INTLRIOR OF THE TENT. 


WE must now return to the Countess of Morton, 
whom we left at the moment she was entering the 
tent pitched in the grove in the valley of the Leven. 
The outer curtain of coarse canvass had closed be- 
hind her-the inner drapery, consisting of purple 
velvet fringed with gold, had at the same instant 
parted in the midst—and she beheld a scene which 
struck her with mingled amazement and adniration, 
so that she was for a moment completely riveted to 
the spot. But a warrior—armed like those whom 
she had already seen, with a crimson feather waving 
above his helmet, and a scarf of the same vivid hue 
worn over his right shoulder~at once stepped for- 
ward and made a sign for the Countess to take a 
seat at the extremity of a bench near the entrance 
of the pavilion. Louisa mechanically obeyed, with- 
out giving utterance to a syllable; for she again saw 
that it was not as yet the time to give any explana- 
tion, or to put any query, towards the furtherance of 
the object which she had in view. 

The pavilion was of considerable size; and while 
all the canvass of which it was formed, was so painted 
as to represent the sails of a ship fastened together, 
—the upright poles, the cross- beams, and the cordage 
requisite for the support of the spacious fabric, were 
all so arranged as to seem like spars and rigging 
borrowed also from a vessel. The tent was brit 
liantly lighted by means of numerous silver lamps 
suspended with due regard to order and regularity 
to some of the spars of which wé have just been 
speaking. At the further extremity were hung two 
flags,—upon one of which the word “ Bremen” was 
embroidered in letters of gold—-while the other pre- 
sented to the view the word ‘‘Lubeck.” At that 
same extremity a gilded arm-chair, with superb 
crimson velvet cushions, was raised upon a species 
of dais: but this throne-like seat was unoccupied. 
In front of it stood a lower chair; and this séat was 
occupied by a warrior whose age was -midway be- 
tween fifty and sixty, and whose dignified bearing 
as well as the richness of his armour detoted him 
to be a chieftain of no mean rank. His brigtit steel 
panoply was inlaid with gold: the crimson cross 
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upon the breast of the corslet had a gold edging or 
beading; and his hroad red scarf was decorated at 
its extremities with a golden fringe. 

Upon a small table on the right band of this per- 
sonage, lay a maasive key; and close by there was 
a large scroll of parchment, partially unfolded so as 
to display a papal mitre beautifully painted, and 
underneath which was the name of Pope Clement 
the Third. But these were not all the objects that 
might be discerned upon that table. There was 
likewise a piece of green silk about a foot square, 
with a silver crescent in the middle; atid this silken 
fragment was pinned down as it were ta the table 
itself by a cross-handled dagger of most exquisite 
workmanship. 

On each side of the tent there was an array of 
three rows of henches, covered with crimson cloth; 
and these were occupied by warriors ermed and 
equipped in a uniform style—indeed precisely re- 
sembling those whom the Countess of Morton had 

reviously seen in the grove. They all wore bril- 
iant steel armour, with crimson plumes to their 
helmetsa—scarves of the same hue—and crosses, also 
of a blood red dye, upon the breast-plates of their 
corelets, Within that tent these warriors were 
about two hundred in number: and the first glance 
which the Countess of Morton flung around, showed 
her that they were all men of martial bearing and 
whose demeanour left not a scintillation of doant 
in the mind in respect to the prowess of their arms 
and the dauntlessnesa of their hearts. Altogether 
it was a grand, a beautiful, and an imposing scene 
which thus burst upon the view of the Countess. 
The appearance of the singularly painted pavilion 
—the dazzling brightness of the armour—the uni- 
formity of the red plumes, scarves, and crosses—the 
splendour of the vacant throne at the extremity— 
and the flood of lustre poured forth by the massive 
silver lamps,—all combined to torm a spectacle but 
little anticipated by the Countess of Morton when 
making her way into the depths of that grove. 

A profound silence was reigning throughout the 
tent at the time when Louisa entered it: but so 
soon aa she had taken her seat, the chieftain who 
occupied the chair in front of the throne, broke that 
silence. Before however we proceed to detail what 
he said, we should observe that the warriors present 
only threw for a moment g single casual glance 
upon the disguised lady, and then their looks were 
again turned towards the presiding authority of the 
conclave. It therefore more than ever seemed to 
Louisa that if she were not altogether expected— 
that is to gay, if some bearer of despatches were not 
at the moment awaited—yet at all events her pre- 
sence there was regarded quite as a matter of course, 
the simple and necessary result of the signs and 
tokens which she had given. The assembled war- 
tiors, while flinging upon her that passing look, 
seemed as if they were merely regarding a young 
knight who was one of themselves; and thus this 
behaviour on their part was calcalated to place Louisa 
entirely at her ease: for bold though she were, and, 
even endowed with no small amount of brazen har- 
dihood, as we have intimated on a former occasion, 
she would not have liked to find herself too steadily 
stared at nor too closely scrutinized by the one 
eyes of those warriors. As for the chieftain who 
avidently presided over the conclave, she had no 
doubt it was General Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt; and 
she wondered how soon she should have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting him the despatches—for she 
failed not to remember that it was only into his 
own hand that she was to deliver them. She 
naturally conjectured that they must be of serious 
consequence, considering the anxiety of the injured 
courier to ensure their speedy delivery: but so 
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solemn was the aspect of the conclave, and so im- 
sed was the Countess with the necessity of ad-° 

ering to all the forms and ceremonies observed by 
those into the midst of whom she was thrown, that 
she did not dare open her lips at the first moment 
to. | pers what her object was. In short, she 
said within herself, “They evidently know that I 
&m @ messenger bearing the documents that have 
been awaited; and they will pay attention to me in 
my turn.” 

Almost immediately after the Countess ot Mor- 
ton hed taken the seat which was indicated, the 
roan chief proceeded to speak in the following 

TTOS iv 

“Friends and brethren, having opened the Chap- 
ter of this encampment with all the prescribed 
forms and ceremonies, it behoves me, according to 
invariable practice, to direct your attention to the 
emblems by which you are surrounded, so that you 
may not merely have the origin of our most honour- 
able and religious Order recalled to your minda, 
but that you may likewise be duly impressed with 
the responsibilities and obligations we have all 
undertaken. The origin of the Teutonic Order 
dates back to the year 1190. At that period the 
gallant armies of the Crusaders were occupied iu 
the siege of Acre. But so desparate was the resist- 
ance of the Paynims, that the beleaguerment was 
unexpectedly prolonged, and it was with difficulty 
the necessary supplies could be obtained for the 
Christian forces. Pestilence and famine began to 
rear their ghastly forms in the midst of the hosts 
who fought in the righteous cause. Tbe condition 
of many of the soldiers of the Cross became de- 
plorable to a degree; for the leeches and mediciners 
attached to the Christian army knew not how to 
grapple with the plague, and in many instances 
fled trom its presence. At that time certain brave 
and philanthropic German merchants arrived in 
their ships from Bremen and Lubeck, with supplies 
of food for the Christian army. But it was not 
only food which was needed.: it was likewise kindly 
succour and gentle ministration—for the hand of 
sickness pressed sorely upon the hosts that were 
fighting the battles of the Lord. Then those Ger- 
man merchant-sailors removed the spars and the 
sails of their vessels, carried the materials ashore, 
and therewith erected tents to serve as hospitals for 
the sick. Boldly facing the ghastly presence of the 
plague—dauntlessly encountering the breath of the 
pestilence—those merchant-sailors devoted them: 
selves to the care of the unfortunate Crusaders who 
required such ministration. The noble example 
produced a wondrous effect: the leeches and medi- 
ciners returned to their duty—and countless volun- 
teers pressed forward to serve as assistants in the 
hospitals erected, with the sails, the spars, andthe 
cordage of the shipping from the Free Towns, 
Behold, friends and brethren! it is in comme- 
moration of those circumatances of our origin 
that the interior of our tenta and our pavilions is 
invariably made to represent the materials which 
benevolence and charity converted at that time to 
so admirable a purpose. Yes!—and it is in honour 
of the towns whose noble-hearted sons so humanely 
deported themselves on the Syrian shore, that the 


‘names of Bremen and Lubeck are ever borne on the 


banners displayed at a Chapter of the Teutonic 
Knights.” 
Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt—for he the chiet of the 
conclave really was—rose from his seat at the latter 
art of his oration—and slowly hfting both his arma, 
dicated the objects which he was specially pointing 
out, On resuming his chair, he continued in the 
following strain :— 
“So well did the morchant-ssilors and the nu- 








merous attendants who flocked in to their succour, 
bear themselves throughout the arduous duties 
which they had undertaken, that it was resolved by 
the princes commanding the united armies of the 
Crusaders, to weld such admirable elements into an 
institution which might prove of permanent utility 
to the general welfare of Christendom. The plan 
was adopted—gnd the Order was consecrated by 
the name of the Knights of the Teutonic Hospital 
of Palestine. When the ay Acre surrendered 
to the united armies of the saders, the Teutonic 
Knights were appointed custodians of the place ; 
and if as a civil fraternity they had previously given 
roofs of their humanity, their charity, and their 
evolence, they now had opportunities of proving 
to the world their prowess as a military power 
and their faith as a religious Order. They were 
honoured with the confidence of Kings and sancti- 
fied by the blessing of a Sovereign Pontiff. Behold, 
friends and brethren! here is the key which in 
every Chapter of Teutonic Knights is presented to 
lise the one that belonged to the gates of 
cre, and which was entrusted to the ianship 
of the brave founders of our order.” 

Here Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt pointed to the key 
which lay upon the table; and every warrior present 
made the sign oi the cross—an example which the 
Countess of Morton was careful to follow. 

“There,” proceeded the chieftain, taking up the 
scroll of parchment, “is an attested copy of the Bull 
published by his Holiness Pope Clement the Third, 
solemnly sanctioning the institution of the Teutonic 
Order, and confirming it in all its high privileges 
and prerogatives as keeper of the key of Acre; for 
this key is symbolical of Acre itself, which was the 
key to the Holy Land.” 

As Sir Herman oa ta the papal Bull, which 
he uniolded to its full length—namely, of exactly 
twelve feet, all the warriors respectfully lowering 
their plumed heads, again made the sign of the 
cross. 

“Let us not be unmindfal,” continued the chief, 
“of the duties which were entailed upon us at the 
institution of our Order, and which were made the 
subject of special mention and injunction in the 
eacred scroll now unfolded to your view. First of 
all it became paramount with us to consider our- 
selves the devoted servants of the Cross; and 
hence the eternal presence of the holy symbol upon 
our breasts. And forasmuch as the cross was up- 
reared that the sins of the world might be washed 
away in the blood of a self-sacrificing Saviour, the 
cross which we wear upon our breasts was ordained 
to be of the hue of blood. All these things were 
decreed by his Holiness, and are enjoined in this 
sacred scroll. But this is not all. The Knights of 
the Teutonic Hospital of Palestine were commanded 
by the same high authority to make war on behalf 
of the Cross against the heathenism of the Crescent ; 
and all the records of fame can testify whether this 
injunction has been fulfilled by the Knights of our 





Order. Friends and brethren! behold the emblems 
which depict and symbolize the successes achieved 
by the Knights of the Cross over the votaries of the 


banner and the silver crescent of that arch- 

im r Mahommed !” 
ere Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt pointed to the 
cross-handled dagger which pierced the ent ot 
n silk with the crescent, that lay upon the table. 
in the warriors bowed their plumed heads, and 
devoutly made the sign of the cross,—the Countess 
of Morton 7 eg taking care to imitate the example 


which was thus — before her. 
“ As faith an good works,” resumed the chiet ot 
the conclave, “always meet with their reward in 


this world, so has it pleased heaven to shower down 
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choice recompensing gifts upon the Holy Order of 
the Teutonic Hospital. From the smallest begin- 
nings our Order has attained the grandest results. 
The little knot of merchant-sailors who first landed 
with beneficent intent on the Syrian shore, con- 
stituted the nucleus of an immense brothernood 
which has achieved sovereign dominion and a migh 
empire over the fairest provinces of Europe. Loo 
to our origin; look to our progress! look to our rise 
—to the consolidation of our power - and to our pre- 
eent condition! How can I illustrate it? Let us 
liken ourselves to a little silver streamlet in the 
rocky wilderness — always flowing onward and 
pursuing its course, unless pent up for a moment till 
the weight of its waters broke down the impediment 
—then rolling on in a mightier volume —spread- 
ing and expanding—receiving countless tributary 
streams, until its channel became broad and deep 
aud its waters acquired the bulk of a stupendous 
flood! So it has been with us. Yes!—and like the 
fabled Pactolian river of the ancients, our stream has 
rolled between its banks of gold, and over its sands 
shining with the same precious metal; so that it has 
gone on accumulating wealth and gathering riches 
for those who are worthy to profit thereby. Our 
name stands high in the records of fame: our Prince 
is a sovereign-potentate amongst the rulers of the 
earth—the peer of kings—the equal of monarchs! 
And we, happier far than all other nations, possess 
the inestimable privilege of self-government in the 
circumstance that we elect our own rulers. All 
these great and manifold blessings have been con- 
ferred upon us by a munificent heaven, m reward for 
the high merits of our Order—our steadfast adherence 
to the true Christian faith—the constant readiness 
we have displayed to succour the weak against the 
strong—and our observance of all laws of honour, 
integrity, and true chivalry. Wherefore let us offer 
up our thanksgiving to the celestial bestower of all 
these good things—each praying in the silence of his 
own heart, in such terms as he may deem most con- 
sistent with the occasion and the circumstances.” 

Then Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt sank upon his 
knees; and all the warriors at once followed his ex- 
ample. The movement was accomplished with the 
same precision as if it were a purely military one, and 
as if it were some proceeding on the parade-ground. 
The Countess of Morton, having an eye keenly awake 
to everything that wasthus in progress, comprehended 
that movement so quickly that not a minute behind 
the rest was she in sinking epee her own knees, 
while another glance showed her that she was to 
cross her arms upon her breast, with the palms 
turned flat inward. Then all was solemn sitence 
in that spacious pavilion for nearly five minutes,— 
every one remaining perfectly motionless, with the 
plumed heads inclining forward, and the looks bent 
downward from beneath the raised vizors. A spec- 
tator might have fancied that they were so many 
effigies of marble, were it not that the works of the 
sculptors hands are never painted with such brilliant 
hues as those which the crimson plumes, the searves, 
and the crosses, the glittering steel of the armour, 
and the animation of the countenances, then and 
there displayed. And on this very account it was a 
spectacle all the more solemn and imposing, because 
the impression was upon the mind that there were 
two hundred living beings present,—two hundred 
living hearts beating within those steel panoplies— 
eee of thanksgiving ascending from ag many 
souls 

re now the chieftain himself was the first to rise 
from that suppliant posture; and his example was 
instantaneously followed by all the others present,— 
yes, and with a simultaneousness too to which the 
Countess of Morton formed no exception. So soon 
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a er seat was resumed, Sir Herman de Sarefeldt 
me ed to address the Chapter in the following 
a :— 

“Brethren and friends! we have now reached 
that point in the present proceedings at which I am 
permitted to reveal to you the purpose for which 
we have met in solemn conclave. The seat of our 
illustrious Prince,” continued the warrior, glancing 
round and pointing towards the unoccupied throne 
behind him, ‘‘is ready for the reception of his 
Highness. According to my instructions, we ma 
expect him momentarily: and his Highness will 
then explain the policy which has induced him to 
summon a detachment of his gallant troops to 
these Scottish shores. Friends and brethren! we, 
who are natives of this land, or of the neighbour- 
ing Principality of Wales, or else of the adjacent 
coantry of Ireland—though having renounced our 
family names ahd adopted others at the same time 
that we took arms under the cross of the Holy 
Teutonic Order,—we, I say, have been specially se- 
lected from amidst the thousands and thousands 
who constitute the chivalrous brotherhood, for the 
service that may be required of us in carrying out 
the present policy of our illustrious master. When 
he comes amongst us, he will explain what this 
policy is. Is will be for us to hear and toobey. In 
the meantime, brethren and friends, it will be ex- 
pedient for us to pass through those forms and cere- 
monies which were apecially devised to pat our de- 
votion from time to time to the test, to remind us of 
our duties, and to impress upon us the nature of 
those peculiar links and bonds which hold us to- 
gether in sacred brotherhood.” 

There was a brief pause marked by a solemn 
silence ; and then the chieftain, rising from his seat, 
devoutly made the sign of the cross. All the others 
rose likewise, with the same simultaneous precision 
as the former movements were executed; and the 
Countess of Morton still deemed it expedient to 
imitate with accuracy those amongst whom she 
found herself,—though there began to arise a some- 
what uneasy suspicion in her mind that she was 
more or less an interloper, and that these were 
ceremonies at which only the previously initiated 
ought to be present. 

“ We all swear by the Crimson Cross,” resumed 
Sir Herman, speaking in a solemn voice, himself 
and every one elee still remaining upstanding, “that 
we have ever adhered, that we do still adhere, and 
that we will henceforth with the same fidelity con- 
tinne to adhere, to the principles on which our 
brotherhood is established.” ; 

‘© We swear !” said the entire conclave, speaking 
as if in one voice. 

‘*We swear,” continued the chief, “that we will 
ever espouse the cause of the ‘weak against the 
strong, when the cause of the former is that of 
right and the cause of the latter is that of tyranny— 
when we find rectitude unequally matched against 
wrong-doing, or patriotism struggling against op- 
pression.” . 

‘We ewear!” was said in the same manner as 
before, ‘ 

“We swear,” proceeded Sir Herman, “that we 
will ever adhere to all things chivalrous and becom- 
ing good and trus knights—that women shall ever 
find in us protectors and defenders, and never de- 
ceivers or that the cuure of the widow, 
the fatherless, and the helpless shal) be espoused by 
us—and that so far as may in us lie, collectively or 
individaally, we will strive to bring. the right up- 

ost, to succonr the friendless, and to make the 
laws of God and of humanity ride paramount over 
théee which tyranny may proclaim for its own selfish 


parposes.” 
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And then the conclave again said solemnly, “We 
sweur !” 

Sir Herman proceeded to say—“ We sweer that 
we will adhere to all things manly and becoming 
true knights and gallant warriors—that we will 
descend to nothing effeminate—that we will com- 
mingle’ with no mummeries, whereby the dignity of 
our sex may he degraded—that we will assume 
no disguises derogatory to that sex—that we will 
never put on, either for purposes of pleasantry or 
treachery, the garb of woman—and that in our 
apparel as well as in our habits, we will con- 
tinuously assort ourselves with the principles of 
true chivalry.” 

“We swear!” said all the voices o1 the conclave 
except one. 

That one voice which on this occasion remained 
silent, was that of the Countess of Morton. How 
could she possibly take this last oath? Unprin- 
sol Ps though she was, she dared not perjare her- 
self—especially at a moment when her mind was 
under the impression of the solemn scene at which 
she found herself present. 

“Brother, you spoke not?” said the knight who 
was nearest to her. 

“Ts that so?” demanded Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt. 
‘“W here there is reserve, there is evil intent. Surely, 
brother, you must be well aware that every one 
entering into a Chapter of our Order——” 

The Countess of Morton now thought it time to 
speak out; aud she accordingly said, “ Great chief- 
tain, you mistake! I am not a brother of this 
Order.” 

Indescribable was the sensation which the an- 
nouncement produced. There was a general start— 
all eyes were turned upon the disguised lady—and 
every hand sought the sword-hilt. 

‘‘ Have I heard aright ?” exclaimed Sir Herman : 
““does that person declare himself to be no 
brother of our Order ?” 

“It is true, Sir Chief,” answered the Countess of 
Morton, whose voice trembled for a moment: but 
instantaneously regaining her self-possession, she 
added, “‘I am the bearer of a despatch which I 
pledged myself to place in the hands only of Sir 
Herman de Sarsfeldt. If, as I conceive, you, great 
chieftain, are that eminent personage—— 

‘“‘ Let this stranger be brought forward, guarded !” 
exclaimed the General. 

Two knights at once drew their swords from the 
scabbards ; and the Countess of Morton, feeling 
that never before in her life did she so much stand 
in need of her presence of mind, again by a 
superhuman effort gathered all courage to her aid, 
as she said, “ Lay not hands upon me! I purpose 
to offer no resistance ; for even if I had the inten- 
tion, of what avail would it be amongst so many ? 
I mean no evil—and of this I will soon convince 

ou.” 

The knights did not touch the lady, whom as a 
matter of course they took to be a young warrior 
of the sterner sex: but they walked, one on each 
side of her, as she proceeded towards the spot 
where General de Sarafeldt remained standing. I: 
was a glance of eagle keeyness which he fixed upon 
her as she produced the packet ; and then his eyes 
were instantaneously riveted on its superacription 
Hie look at once became full of respect and defer- 
ence,--thereby proving that he recognised:the hand- 
writing ; and opening the despatch, he proceeded 
to read its contents. 

“ His Highness, our illustrious Prince,” he said, 
when he had concluded the al of the docu- 
ment, which was a brief one, “ will not be here this 
evening. Business has detained his Highriese in 
Edinburgh longer than he had anticipated. Brs 
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this missive should have been delivered to me by 
the hand of one of hia own pages—— ” 

“ A few words. Sir Chief,” interjected the Countess, 
“will explain all this. I was journeying along the 
road towards Dumbarton, when at a distance of 
some fifteen or sixteen miles hence, I was witness 
to an accident that occurred to a horseman riding 
precipitately—he was thrown—his head came in 
violent concussion with the ground—and he was 
rendered senseless, I and my attendants bestowed 
upon him all requisite offices ; and he recovered his 
consciousness—but not his ability to resume his 
journey. Intense was his anxiety in reference to 
that packet whereof he was the bearer. Some briet 
discourse passed between us, and I volunteered to 
convey the despatch to its destination. The injared 
courier of his own accord gave me the crimson scart 
which I now wear—he also instructed me in the 
password and signs, informing me that without a 
due knowledge on those points [ should be unable 
to procure admission into the presence of Sir Her- 
man de Sursfeldt. Finally, I left the despatch- 
bearer to the churge of some of my followers, while 
I came hither with the least possible delay.” 

There was a certain simplicity now mingled with 
the dignity and jauntiness of Louisa’s accustomed 
appearance, which told considerably in her favonr, 
and stamped her narrative with tne air of trathful- 
ness, Sarsfeldt and the other knights began to 
survey her with more interest than at first; but still 
there was much pany in their looks, for the offence 
of which she had unintentionally been guilty, was a 
most serious one. ® 

“The language in which I ought to address you,” 
said Herman de Sarsfeldt, “is that of gratitude for 

our conduct towards an injured member of the 

eutonic brotherhood, and likewise for having be- 
come the bearer of the despatches which he was in- 
capacitated from delivering. But before I can pos 
sibly address you in such astrain as that, I must put 
a few questions, to which I require the moat satis- 
factory answers. did you not explain your 
object to the first sentinel by whom you were chal- 
lenged at the entrance of the grove ?” 

“The challenge took place so abruptly,” replied 
the Countess,—“ the man appeared and then vanished 
with such exceeding suldenness—that I was more or 
less confused and bewildered—though I will confess 
that within a very few minutes after I had passed by 
the post of that sentinel, I regretted that I had not 
been explicit; and I made up my mind to commu- 
nicate my object on the very next convenient occa- 
sion. But when chalign by another sentinel -- 
and then afterwards by others again—I endcavoured 
to induce them to listen to my speech, they peremp- 
turily cut me short by exclamations commanding 
silence; and thus was I borne on by a flood of cir- 
cumstances over which it absulutely seemed as if I 
had lost all control.” : 

‘ All this has arisen,” said De Sarsfeldt gravely, 
‘from that confusion on your part which prevented 
you from giving the requisite explanations to the 
first sentinel. I see that you wear the golden spurs 
of knighthood. Full young are you to enjoy the 
high privileges of chivalry: but still are you old 
enough to be held responsible for your conduct :— 
and what knight can without a blush confess that 
duties have been neglected on account of a confusion 
of ideas, which if [ were to adopt the severesé con- 
struction, might be explained by the single word - 
terror ?" 

* As I live,” exclaimed the Countess of Morton, 
“there was no terror in my soul!—for what had | 
done, or what was I doing, to render me afraid? 
On the contrary, [ was fluttering myself that these 
were good offices which I was performing, and that 
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instead of being made prisoner with a drawn swird 
on either side of me—compelled to answer ques- 
tions 1 ke a feloh—I should at Jeast receive iecent 
treatment, with a word or two expressive of thank- 
falness, for thus travelling ont of my way to visit s 
spot and a chieftain both alike utterly unknown to 
me.” 

There was so much graceful dignity in the mien, 
the tone, and the language which the Countess now 
adopted—and so happy was she in substitating an 
air of self-possession, slightly indignant, ins of 
her more habitual demeanour of jaunty Joyousnexs 
and levity, that she failed not to mak an im 
sion on all those who heard her. ‘Che knights 
looked at each other as if they felt that they were as 
much placed in a false position as the seeming young 
warrior himself, by the untoward incident of the 
evening. So likewise felt Sir Herman; for he said, 
“ The situation is an anomalous one for us all ; and 
no one can deplore it more than myself. ‘Che truth 
is, Sir Knight, you have been led onward by a 
chain of incidents to become an intrader—though 
evidently an unwilling, or at least an unintentional 
one—in the midst of us, while we were engaged in 
holding a solemn Chapter with all its forms and 
ceremonies. You have thus become s witness of our 
proceedings, and have been initiated into some of 
our mysteries. Such was not the intention of the 
wounded despatch-bearer when he made known to 
you the secret word and signs by which you might 
obtain admission into my presence. It is my duty 
toinform you, Sir Knight, that for any one eying 
the part of an intentional interloper and wilful in- 
truder, the penalty is death/ But in your case it 
were most ungracious on our side to have even the 
appearance of threatening you for a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary. We must, 
however, trust, to @ great extent, unto your own 
courtesy to release us as well as yourself from the 
awkwardness and embarrassment of the present po- 
sition.” 

“ Now that your language, Sir Herman de Sars- 
feldt,” returned the Countess of Morton, “ assumes 
a strain so gracious and affuble, I cannot for a 
minute hesitate to promise that everything which 
knightly courtesy on my part can achieve, shall be 
quickly and readily accomplished.” 

“Nothing less did I expect from your lips, Sir 
Knight, than such an assurange as this,” resumed 
De Sarsfeldt. ‘We require from you s solemn 
oath, to the effect that you will henceforth and for 
ever Maintain an inviolable secrecy with regard to 
the rites and mysteries whereof you have this even- 
ing been a witness ?” 

“ Although a simple request on your part to that 
effect,” responded the Countess, “would with me 
have as much weight as the most binding of oaths, 
yet have I not the slightest objection to cumply with 
your demand.” 

“ Accept my gratitude, Sir Knight,” said De Sars- 
feldt, “for this fresh demonstration of courtesy on 

our part. But I have still another favour to so- 
icit———"” ‘ 

“Speak, and it shall be granted,” returned the 
Countess. 

‘‘As you may perceive, Sir Knight,” continued 
De Sarsfeldt, ‘we of the Teutonic Order are disci- 
plined by certain rules and governed by the laws of a 
particular system. ‘Therefore, in the present case, 
we are bound to observe a special ceremony in ro- 
ceiving the oath from your lips. May I request you, 
Sir Knight, to remove your helinet?’ 

a Willingly,” replied the Countess: and as ahe 
suited the action to the word, she revealed her hana- 
some well-formed head, with its clasters of rich brown 
hair, to the assembled knights. 
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‘  ¢That crimson scarf,” said De Sarsfeldt, “should 
now be Jifted from your shoulder.” 

This also the Countess at once assented to; and 

off the scarf which she had received from the 
wounded courier, she handed it to one of the 
knights. 

“‘ Now be kind enengh to kneel,” said De Sars- 
feldt,—‘“‘ not in homage to us who are here present, 
because we pretend not to be more than your equals ; 
but a suppliant postnre is in some instances the most 
fitting one for the purposes of an oath.” 

The Countess knelt accordingly. 

“Your sword, being ungirt from your waist,” 
continued De Sarsfeldt, “may be placed before you 
on the ground in order to symbolize the cross by 
which you are presently to swear.” 

Louisa unfastened her sword-belt in a moment, 
and placed the weapon on the ground before her, 
according to the instructions which she had just re- 
ceived from the Teutonic chieftain. 

“Thus far, Sir Knight,” proceeded the latter, 
“has your courtesy enabled us to carry these forms 
which are indispensable for the administration of an 
oath under present circumstances. But now we 
have to make a still greater demand upon your 
goodness and forbearance,—thongh I experience all 
the less embarrassment in explaining the next step 
that is to be taken, seeing and considering that we 
have your sae pledge to the effect that our re- 
quisitions shall be complied with. It is this,—that 
bat be divested of your steel shirt of mail, or hau- 

erk -that your breast be laid bare—and that with 
the points of two swords touching the naked flesh, 
you swear never to reveal the secrets and mysteries 
of our holy Order, under penal of having your 
heart stabbed through and through by the avenging 
swords of the Teutons!” 

The Countess of Morton became deadly pale as 
she listened to the latter portion of this speech : her 
looks were cast duwn, and she felt a frightful be- 
wilderment how to act. 

“But this is not all,” continued Sir Herman de 
Sarsteldt, ‘The ceremony of baring the breast is 
not merely to render the presentation of the swords’ 
points all the more impressive and awe-inspiring as 
a ceremony—but likewise to afford proof that it is 
u0 female who has obtained admission amongst us. 
For by the laws of our Order it is death for any 
woman, habited in masculine disguise, to penetrate 
uinongst us when sitting in solemn Chapter!” 

If Louisa was bewildered and perplexed by the 
former portion of De Sarsfeldt’s speech, all her 
feelings were now strung to a far higher degree of 
tension, and a mortal terror seized upon her. Her 
form was petrified—her tongue was palsied. 

‘“*Untasten the hauberk of this courteous young 
Knight,” said Herman de Sarsfeldt. 

““No! never!” ejaculated the Countess, springing 
up to her feet. ‘Your outrages have already gone 
too far-——” 

“You must submit, Sir Knight,” interrupted 
Herman de Sarsfeldt sternly: “or else force must 
be adopted !” 

“You dare not!” exclaimed Louisa, now almost 
wild with terror and with an utter inability to com- 
mand her self-possession. 

De Sarsfeldt made one slight brief sign to the two 
knights who were specially charged with the cus- 
tody of the Countess; and in 8 moment they seized 
upon her. She writhed and arrugsled in their grasp, 
while quick ejaculations, half passionate, half 
entreating, burst from her lips. Her conduct now 
suddenly began to excite a suspicion im the minds of 
those present—a suspicion which indeed was so 
ciose upon the actual truth, that it only rendered 
the two knights in whose arms she was struggling, 
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all the more determined to clear up the mys- 


tery. 

“Stop! stop!” she exclaimed, in wild accents of 
despair, at the instant when the hauberk was about 
to be torn off her: “TI confess that I am a woman! 
Spare me! spare me!” 

Just at the time that this portion of the scene was 
taking place, an individual, having sprang from his 
horse on the open space outside the tent, was hastily 
going through the necessary ceremonies with the 
sentinel in order to obtain admission. That indi- 
vidual was none other than the despatch-bearer 
himself. 

‘¢The word ?” demanded the sentinel. 

“The Crimson Cross,” was the reply; and the 
new-comer made the appropriate sign. 

‘The token ?” asked the serttinel. 

As the new-comer had no crimson scart on his 
own person, he having given it to the Countess of 
Morton, he pointed significantly to the one which 
the sentinel himself wore. 

‘* Pass, Crimson Cross!” said the latter. 

The canvass curtain was drawn aside—the purple 
velvet drapery parted in the midst—and the 
despatch-bearer found himself in the pavilion. One 
glance showed him the scene exactly as it was at 
the moment when the Countess of Morton’s voice 
pealed forth the confession that she wag a woman. 

“My sister! my sister!” exclaimed the new- 
comer: and rushing forward, he caught the be- 
wildered and half fainting Countess in his arms. 
‘Look up, Louisa! lookup! I am your brother !— 
yes, your brothgr, Louis Carlyon !” 


CHAPTER LIX. 
THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


We may here pause a moment to observe that al- 
thongh there were upwards of five’ hundred Teu- 
tonic Knights encamped in the valley of the Leven, 
yet that only about two hundred were sufficiently 
spared from duty to assist at the ceremonies of a 
Chapter of the Order. Every chieftain amongst the 
Teutons had the privilege of culling such a Chapter, 
—which was indeed but little different in purpose 
from an ordinary Council of War, bat which was 
encumbered in its mode of procedure with a variety 
of ceremonies and mysteries, as the reader has per- 
ceived. There were Grand Chapters and Little 
Chapters: the former were held only by the Grand 
Master when surrounded by all his Court—the latter 
were those which any chieftain entrusted with a 
command had the privilege of summoning. Asa 
matter of course the Sovereign-Prince of the Teu- 
tons might be present for special purposes at Little 
Chapters as well as at Grand Chapters; because it 
was not his presence simply that conferred the 
higher degree upon one of these meetings—for 9 
Grand Chapter was only so called when previously 
announced: to be such, and when accompanied, as 
we have said, with all pomps and ceremonies, 

The Teutons were no longer a mere religio- 
‘nilitary sect : they ‘were a veritable nation. Though 
in their modgs of addressing each other, as well as 
in their public speeches and documents they main- 
taineg the denomination of a brotherhood, yet this 
was only a mere fiction or form which had become 
traditionary since the time when they received their 
constitution, so to speak, from Pope Clement. Yes 
~-they. were sbodaege A a nation,—occupying vast 
territories—owning Marienburg as their capital— 
able to bring into the fleld an army of two hundred 
and fifty thousand fighting men—and with a popula- 
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tion occupying sixty large cities and towns, twent 

thopsand villages, aaa ‘Atty tortified castles. The 
army was divided into regiments; and consequently 
there were infinite varieties of uniform. The crimson 
cross was only marked upon the corslets of the 
warriors of the higher grade; and thus perhaps there 
were not altogether one-tenth portion of the Tea- 
tonic.army of two hundred and fifty thousand men 
whose breasts were honoured with that emblem. 
At the original institution of the Order, all its mem- 
bers were knights, and all wore the crimson cross 
upon their breast-plates : but as the number of the 
Teutons increased, it was found necessary to esta- 
blish grades and distinctions, and to designate these 
by such varieties of embellishment, uniform, and 
apparel, as might seem most expedient at the time 
when each tresh developement of Teutonic power 
took place. But still, throughout the entire army, 
there were twoemblems which universally prevailed, 
and which the meanest possessed as well as the 
greatest. These were the crituson scarf and the 
crimson plume (or tuft as the case might be) upon 
the helmet. Those of superior rank wore silken 
scarves and had entire plumes of feathers; those of 
inferior degree wore scarves made of # coarse mate- 
rial, and mere tufts upon their casques. The Grand 
Master was accustomed to appoint a considerable 
number of equerries, who either remuined attached 
to his person or else were sent on special services, 
and whose duties may be to a considerable extent 
likened to those of aides-de-camp belonging to the 
staff of a general of an army at the present day. 
These equerries to whom we are now alluding, were 
distinguished not merely by the richness of their 
armour, but also by their red scarves beirny lined 
with blue silk;—and this, be it remembcred, was 
one of the characteristics which indicated the supe- 
rior rank of the commander of the little squadron 
which had escorted Margaret from the grove near 
Dalkeith to Dumbarton Castle. Squires and pages 
attendant upon the Grand Master, were of lower 
degree than the equerries; but yet they enjoyed 
oe consideratiou amongst the Teutons gene- 
r y- 

Louis Carlyon, the brother of the Countess ot 
Morton, was a squire attached to the service of 
Prince de Salza. He had renounced his own name 
on entering into the Teutonic service; and he now 
bore that of Conrad Rossel; for all persons, when 
taking arms beneath the banner of the Crimson 
Crose, abjared everything pertaining to their native 
land, and abandoning their family nomenclature, 
took Germanised appellations without the slightest 
reference to those names which they thus cast off. 
Now, it was through no want of precaution on 
Conrad Rossel’s part that the Countess of Morton 
became involved in so serious a dilemma as that 
which we have recorded. In the first place, Conrad, 
when he entrusted ber with the mission, could not pos- 
sibly have foreseen that General de Sarsteldt would 
be holding a Chapter at that precise moment: the 
communication of the signs and tokens was only 
intended as the means of enabling the seeming 
young Knight to obtain prompt access to the Gene- 
ral’s presence; and if Louisa had mentioned her 
object to the first sentinel whom she encountered, 
all would have been well. It was this single 
omission—this one inadvertence, which proved the 
first link of the circumstances that had led her*on 
step by step to the catastrophe in which her sex 
was discovered. The several sentinels whom she 
passed, finding that she gave the proper signs and 
watchwords, naturally. concluded that she was 
initiated in the mysteries of that degree which 
possessed the privilege of a seat in the Little Chap- 
, ter. And as if nothing should be wanting to con- 
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firm this belief on their part, she wore the Teutonié 
scarf and she had crimson plumes in her helmet! — 
The absence of the cross from the corslet was 
nothing, inasmuch, as we have already said, there 
were immense numbers of the Teutonic warriors 
who were not privileged to wear that holy emblem 
at all. In short, it requires but a mere glance at 
all these circumstances to comprehend the facility 
with which the unsuspecting Countess went gliding’ 
farther and farther on to the very brink of the 
precipice which was yawning to receive her. 

A certain dignified calmness and cold impertur- 
bability were the main characteristics of the mem- 
bers of the Teutonic Order: but now, within that 
pavilion in the Valley of the Leven, there was an 
extraordinary excitement. The discovery of the 
seeming Knight’s sex had been so closely followed 
upon by the abrupt entrance of Conrad Rossel, 
proclaiming himvelf to be the lady’s brother, and 
seizing her in his arms—that all this was indeed 
sufficient to move even the most tranquil and 
phlegmatic disposition. The Countess, who at the 
instant was half fainting with mingled terror and a 
sense of shame, started as if animated with the fire 
of a new life; and flinging a glance upon her 
brother’s countenance, she at once recognised him 
notwithstanding that some years had passed since 
last she had seen him, and that all the lower part 
of his face was buried in a glossy black beard. She 
flung her arms round his neck; and now through 
excess of emotion she fainted outright. 

When the Countess of Morton regained her con- 
sciousness, she found herself still supported in her 
brother’s arms: but it was not in the same place 
where her eyes had last closed upon the light. They 
were now in & small tent; and they were alone to- 
gether. For a few moments Louisa could scarcely 
persuade herself that it was all otherwise than a wild 
tantastic dream: but when she acquired the certainty 
that everything which floated in her brain was real 
and substantially true, she was seized with the most 
poignant suspense, as she exclaimed, “Am I free, 
Louis? or am I aprisoner? Ah! I read your an- 
swer in your looks! Yes—I am a prisoner! I am 
still in the encampment——” 

‘‘Compose yourself, Louisa!” her brother has- 
tened to reply: ‘compose yourself, | beseech you! 
It is true that you are not for the moment free to 
leave the encampment——” . 

‘‘Good God, Louis!” said the wretched Countess, 
now feeling as if a tremendous consternation were 
seizing upon her: “ you are preparing me for some- 
thing dreadful!—your looks are ghastly and hag- 
gard———”” 

*“ Remember the accident, Louisa !—think of the 
blood that I lost !—reflect how unfit I was to perform 
this rapid journey !” 

“Oh, then you are not pale with horror at the 
thought that my life is to be sacrificed? Ah!” eja- 
culated the Countess; “the words—the fearful 
words still ring in my ears!—By the laws of the 
Order it is death for any woman, habited in masculine 
disquise——” 

“Yes, yes—I know the law!” said her brother: 
“but fear not !—the extreme penalty will not be in- 
flicted upon yon !—the holy saints forbid (” 

“Qh, then there is the danger!” cried the Coun- 
tess. “Iam in the power of those fierce men! I 
am at their mercy }—my life depends upon their 
good will and pleasure!” 

“ Not upon their's, Louisa,” interrupted Conrad 
Rossel—for so we shall continue to denominate 
him: “they dare not decide in such a case as this! 
—nor would they attempt to do so—for De Sarsfeldt, 
though stern and severe, is just and upright 7 

* And he will not doom me to die?” exclaimed 
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the Countess, with an infinite eense of relief. “But | thus dead, too, should I have continued, had not 


he must pardon me altogether —he must set me 
free-——” 


“Alas! he has not the power of pardon,” re- 
sponded her brother. “That prerogative belongs to 
a far higher authority—.” 

“You frighten me, Louis!” ejaculated the Coun- 
tess, who was as pale as death. ‘What higher 
authority do yoo mean? Must I remain a prisoner, 
while that h ge personage, whoever he may be, is 
commanicated with?” 

“Twill be but a detention of a few hours, Louisa. 
To-morrow morning that personage will either be 
here of in the neighbourhood——” 

“ To-mortow morning ?” echoed the Countess 
impetuously : “but I cannot wait! You talk of 
hours !—minutes to me are precious! Go tell that 
General of your’s—go proclaim to this Herman de 
Sarsfeldt, that it is no humble female whom he is 
thus arbitrarily treating - aye, and most ungratefully 
so!—tell him it is the Countess of Morton !” 

“What ?” ejaculated Conrad Rossel: “ you, 
Louisa ?” 

“Yes—the Countess of Morton!” she answered 
roudly, —“ wife of one of the loftiest peers of Scut- 
and ! 

“Then a thousand, thousand times more welcome, 
Louisa, is this meeting,” exclaimed her brother, joy 
animating the countenance which was hitherto so 
pale and haggard in consequence of his accident, — 
“ ves, a thousand times more welcome, because you 
are a lawfully wedded wife!” 

It was with the most impassioned sincerity that the 
Teutonic warrior strained his sister to his breast 
anew; and the tears rolled down his cheeks as his 
mental glances were flung over the past, which was 
fraught with so much to be deplored in reference to 
the family to which he belonged. 

“ And now that you know, dear brother, who I 
am,” resumed Louisa hastily, “you will speed to 
that chieftain—will you not ?—you will declare my 
name — you will demand my immediate libera- 
tion —— 

“ But tell me, Leuisa,” interrupted her brother, 
with an expression of painful mistrust flitting over 
his countenance, — “what means this masculine 
spparel—this armour—this disguise ?” 

“It is all too long to explain to you now, dear 
brother!” oried the Countess, who could not at the 
moment hit upon any plausible tale to satisfy the 
query which had been vut. “Suffice it for me to 
state that it is of the utmost consequence I should 
proceed at once to Dambarton Castle——” 

“Is your husband there, Louisa?” inquired her 
brother, with quickness of accent and penetrating 
keenness of look. , 

“No,” she responded, not daring to give utterance 
to a talsehood which she knew in a few hours, more 
or less, could be so easily detected. “ But why do 
you ask ?” 

“Because, Louisa” rejoined Conrad, his looks 
now becoming full of severity, “if you be really 
bent on a visit to Dumbarton, your husband ought 
to be there; for the King of Scotland is now within 
the wails of that fortalice!” 

“T know it,” answered the Countess, “ But, my 
dear brother, we have no time for argument now | 
To-morrow——” 

“ Ah, Louisa! do not force me to believe,” ejacu- 
lated Conrad, almost flercely, “that your marriage 
has been accompanied by no moral reformation ! 
Do not interrupt me! Hear me, I insist! Years 
have elapsed since you and I met: and doubtless 
during the interval you have thought me dead? 
Aye !—and heaven knows that every urgent motive 
had I for remaining dead to my-own family! And 


accident thrown us together to-night. Ah! look 
back, Louisa, as I have ere now been foreed 
to ret ct when straining you in my arms,— 
how stood it with my family at the time when 
goaded by a sense of the degradation brought upon 
our name, I left the English army to seek fortune 
elsewhere at the sword’s point? One brother was 
killed in a drunken fray—another was hanged as a 
spy. Then, of three sisters whom I —" 

“ Lonis, Louis!” interrupted the Countess of 
Morton, stamping her foot with impatience: “these 
epee piulerions, so galling—so useless-——” 

“ Nay—but I will finish!” interrupted Conrad, 
with a sternness that at once predominated over 
that manifestation of self-will on the part of his 
sister. “I have my reasons and motives for thus 
speaking ; and you must listen! I was about to 
say of my three sisters, two contracted low and de- 
grading marriages,—one with a ruined spendthrift, 
the other with a lacquey !—and you, Louisa, the 
third of those sisters, became the mistress of the 
Scottish King! All this is true——is it not? 
And I therefore renouneed name—country—friends 
—everything, because of the dishonour which had 
fallen upon my family! For though, thank heaven ! 
in me that name was never tarnished,—yet did I 
feel full sorely that an unjust and censorious world 
included me within the sphere of degradation which 
my relatives had raised up like a pestilential va- 
pour around themselves! I fled therefore from you 
all!—I fled from the shades of my perished brothers 
—I fled from my two sisters who had contracted 
derogatory marriages—I fled from you, Louisa, who 
had become the mistress of the Scottish King ! 
And now that accident has again thrown us to- 
gether,—now that I so unexpectedly meet a sister 
——Qh, let this sister be enubled to look me in the 
face without a blush !—let her not have to tell me 
that forgetfal of the vows she pledged to her hus- 
band at the altar, she is about to seek at Dombar- 
ton her royal paramour !” 

While Conrad Rossel was thus speaking in tenes 
that varied with impressiveness, agitation, and ten- 
der emotion, his selfish sister had ample time to 
regain all her self-possession, and to fing a mental 
glance over the circumstances by which she was 
surrounded. She listened until her brother had 
finished, that from his speech itself she might ob- 
tain a suggestion or cue for the pretext aad ex- 
planations it would be necessary to advance in 
order to set his mind at rest. 

“Good heavens, my dear Louis!” she cried, fling- 
ing into her countenance not merely the air but 
also the flush of indignation ; “ how can you thus 
cruelly suspect me ?—do you imagine that of all 
the Carlyon family a sense of virtue subsists in your 
breast only? May I not have been the victim of 
circumstances when I became the mistress of the 
Scottish King?—may | not have gladly sought an 
issne from that false and degrading position by 
means of an honourable marriage ?” 

“Qh, Louisa! if I may believe you !” exclaimed 
Conrad, with a louk which showed how fervently 
he desired that he might be enabled to look |e 
her as # reformed being. “But that mascaline 

arb——”" 

‘A mere hunting dress, Louis !" she interjected, 
—* such as my husband the Earl has ever loved 
to see me wear.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Conrad; “if it be with your 
husband’s knowledge and permission——Bat then 
this journey without your husband ?” 

‘s Listen, dear Louis !—for from you Tcan have 
no eecrets !”—and the Countess, taking her brother’s 
hand, pressed it ia her own, while she gazed with 
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assumed tenderness upon his features. “I am 
about to reveal to you a very great ripen There 
is a certain lady ——I do not think I ought to tell 
you her name——-who pretends that the King has 
secretly espoused her ——” 

“Some poor halt-witted creature, doubtless ?” in- 
terjected Conrad. - 

“ Exactly so,” exclaimed his sister: “she is in- 
deed weak in the brain. She was placed under my 
care at Dalkeith Castle. Ah! perhaps you do not 
know that Dalkeith belongs to the noble Earl my 
husband; and I, by marriage, have become a Scot- 
tish sabject—and consequently am bound to obe 
a bidding and study the interests of the Scottis 

ng.” 

“ Za gh Eos all honourable ways,” observed 
Conrad. “ Proceed, Louisa. What of this half- 
witted creature ?” 

“She has fled from Dalkeith—she has made her 
escape — she knows that the King will be to-morrow 
at Dumbarton Castle——she is shrewd and cunning 
in her madness—and methodical withal ——” 

“Ah! I begin to understand !” exclaimed Con- 
rad: “you were pursuing the fugitive ?” 

“Yes—at the utmost of my speed,” rejoined 
Louisa; “ for it is well-nigh a matter of life and 
death with me!” 

“ Nay—not so, sister!” interjected the Teutonic 
warrior : “those terms are too vehemently and pas- 
sionately spoken! King David cannot care so 
much about a half-witted woman ; and you cannot 
have been guilty of so great a crime as to be appre- 
hensive of aught beyond a black look or a few syl- 
lables of reproach.” 

“ Bat on the part of one’s Sovereign,” cried the 
Countess vehemently, “one would infinitely rather 
receive a smiling glance and a word of approval !” 

“ Louisa,” said Conrad Rossel sternly, “‘ remem- 
ber that he whom you now call your Sovereign, has 
been your paramour; and by all you are ae 
me—by your looks and by your manner—I coul 
wish for your honour’s sake that his glances should 
henceforth be so severe and his rebukes so bitter as 
to render you desirous of placing a hundred leagues 
between yourself and him, rather than thus gadding 
about, with strange disguises, in his service. 

“Well, Louis,” ejaculated the Countess, now 
perceiving the necessity of going upon another tack, 
“if I sledge myself that I will leave the half-witted 
creature to her fate, and that on quitting the en- 
campment I will return with all possible expedition 
to Dalkeith——” 

“ Were you to tell me that you would set off 
hence for the sake of being crowned Queen of Scot- 
land, or of England, or of Ireland—or of all three 
kingdoms put together,” responded Conrad impres- 
sively, “I have it not ia my power to procure your 
liberation.” 

“What ! and you call yourself my brother?” ex- 
claimed the Countess, now wringing her hands~and 
it was not altogether with a feigned despair: “ and 
you have forgotten that if I now find ae in this 
trouble, it is all on your account—anc if I had not, 
when utterly unsuspicious who you were, undertaken 

our measage to this encampment through sheer 
Lindness and good-nature, I should ere now have 
arrived safely at my destination !” ° 

“Louisa,” ejaculated the Teutonic warrior, “ pro- 
vidence itself interposed to save you from the igito- 
miny of | pagneen, to Dumbarton Castle, where you 
purposed to meet that royal voluptuary who years 
ago seduced you from the path of virtue, and who, I 
fear—alas ! I fear, has still too great a hold upon 

your heart!” 

«“ Louis,” exclaimed the Countess, her eyes flash- 
ing fire, “every syllable you utter is an outrage and 


an insult! I swear to you that since my mar-, 


“Say no more, Louisa !” interrupted her brother. 
“If there be truth and sincerity you, it were 
really an outrage on my part to exact an oath from 
gone lips: and if you meant to speak falsely, it were 

tter for your soul’s salvation that your words 
should remain unsaid.” 

“Then you believe me, Louis?” responded the 
Countess, now relapsing into the most complete 
feminine mildness and into the tenderness of a 
sisterly cajolery. “ What will you doforme? Are 
you not a Teutonic Knight ——” 

“No,” he replied: “I bear not the title of 
koighthood. Look! my spurs are not of gold— 
they are of silver. Iam a squire in the service of 
& chief of high degree.” 

“And this chief,” interjected the Countess, — 
“can you not intercede with him on my behalf?” 

‘Tis he who to-morrow mast decide your fate, 
Louisa. But he is merciful—he is just—and he is 
gratetul! When he learns all the circumstances, 
and is iuformed how you became involved in this 
dilemma, he will pardon you—he will grant you 
your liberty.” 

“Whe, then, is this great chief of your’s,” de- 
manded the Countess haughtily, “ who dictates his 
own laws upon the Scottish scil?—who is it that 
arrogates to himself the power of directing the 
issues of life and death in respect to a Seottish 
peeress ?” 

Conrad Rossel hesitated for a moment; and then 
he said, “ Perhaps you may have heard of him ; for 
he has been for the last two months in Scotland. 
He bears the name of Sir Casimir D’Este.” 

With all the varying emotions which were excited 
by this conversation, the colour had come back to 
Louisa’s cheeks ; but it now all in a moment left 
them—she suddenly grew ghastly pale, at the same 
time that she gave a quick spasmodic start—the 
ejaculation of “ My God!” burst from her lips—and 
she seemed as if she were about to sink back into a 
state of insensibility. 

* Blessed saints! what ails you now?” cried her 
brother, sustaining her in his arma. 

“ Sir Casimir D'Este?” she repeated, shuddering 
throughout her entire frame : and then with a wild 
shriek, she added, “ Oh, if my life depend upon him, 
it is not worth an hour’s purchase from the instant 
he shall learn that it is the false Sir Louis Car- 
lyon-———” 

wah ” ejaculated Conrad: “ and now I bethink 
me, how came you to bear that name ?—how came 
you to take that name which was my own, and 
which ought only to be borne by me, if I thought fit 
to resume it? Tell me, Louisa!” he passionately 
demanded : “ did you mean to disgrace that name 
likewise, as you had already disgraced your own, 
and as our brothers and sisters, each and all, de- 
graded the name which they bore ?” 

“ Do not question me, Louis,” cried the wretched 
Countess: “ but for God’s sake save me!” 

“Oh! you have been deceiving me, Louisa! you 
have been deceiving me!” ejaculated the Teutonic 
warrior. “It is distraction to think that I should 
have found a sister only to be compelled thus to 
upbraid her! Unhappy woman! in what intrigues 
and machinations have you been mixed up that you 
should thus tremble at the name of Sir Casimir 
D'Este? Ab! and if you only knew——” 

Bot Conrad stopped short on the very threshold 
of revealing a secret which was not his owo—and 
which, as the reader may surmise, involved the fact 
that Sir Casimir D'Este was none other thun Prince 
de Salsa, Grand Master of the Teatons. 

“Listen, Louis,” said the Countess, not perceiving, 
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tation of her mind, that he thus inter- 


ein the 

rupted himself. “ That half-brained creature. of 
whom I ere now spoke to you, is well known to Sir 
Casimir—he has befriended her—he has espoused 


« her cause—I know not ri why ——”’ 

“Then, by St. Jobn of Jerusalem!” cried Conrad, 
thus ejaculating an oath that was common amo 
the Teutons ; “whatever cause Sir Casimir D’Este 
eapouses, rest assured that it is the right one !— and 
if you have gone against it, woe, woe unto you!” 

“Just heaven! then I am lost!” hali-shrieked 
the miserable woman. “Qh! are there no means 
of escape? These walls are but canvass-——” 

She flew towards the opening of the tent: but her 
brother, springing after her, beld her back, ex- 
claiming, “Rash woman! what would you do? 
Know you not that you are in the midst of an en- 
campment—that 7 caunot go forth without the 
proper watch-wo 4 

“T kaow them ! I know all the signs and tokens!” 


bp ea vehemently. “You yourself told me 
em be] 
“ Insensate! The signs and tokens which are 


for the purpose of egress are very different from 
those which are for the purpose of ingress!” 

‘“‘ Bat you know them, Louis ?—you know them ?” 
dis sister vehemently ; “and you will explain 
them ?” 

“I would sooner perish, Louisay’ answered her 
brother sulemnly. 

“On tay knees, I bescech you!” she cried. “ You 
will become an accessory to my murder !—Oh, your 
conduct wauld be fratricidal ! 

“ Rise, Louisa !—these appeals are useless:” and 
the Teuton, now stern and implacable, lifted up his 
sister from the suppliant position to which she had 
sunk down. 

“My God 1” she said, sinking upon a seat: “even 
my own brother abandons me!” 

“No—TI do not abandon you,” he said; “but I 
remain firm in my own duty. You were present at 
some of our ceremonies and mysteries just now— 
and you may judge for yourself whether the oaths 
by which we of the Holy Order are bound may be 
lightly treated. No! Ido not abandon you! A pri- 
soner here you must remain; and I myself will seek 
Sir Casimir D'Este—I will throw myself at his feet 
—I will tell him that in you I have found a sister— 
and I will implore your life at his hands! He is mer- 
ciful and forgiving where mercy may be righteously 
exercised—yes, and even where it is possible that 
by the straining of a point forgiveness may be 
shown! From your lips, Louisa, I ask no further 
explanations. Doubtless I shall hear from Sir 
Casimir himself the full tale of your iniquities, 
whatever they may be. Do not weep,” added her 
brother, now speaking in a milder tone, for he was 
moved by his sister’s tears—and the Countess was 
now indeed weeping with no feigned affliction. 

At this moment the canvass curtain of the tent 
was thrust aside; and Janet Lockyer was pushed in 
by a tall Teutonic warrior, who exclaimed indig- 
nantly, “Go, brazen one! disguised in a garb that 
oecomes you not!—and jcin your still more har- 
dened mistress !” 

The warrior disappeared as the canvass curtain 
again fell over the opening of the tent; and Janet, 
throwing herself upon the ground at the feet of the 
Countess, exclaimed in a wild paroxysm of grief, 
“Oh, what will they do with us? Into what dire 
calamities has your ladyship brought me?” 

“ Ah, then, you have a female attendant ?” ejacu- 
lated Conrad: and as a light flashed in unto his 
mind, he exclaimed, “ Ah, doubtless the seeming 
page who so kindly ministered to me at the wood- 
man's hut, was likewise of the gentler sex? How- 
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ever, I now leave you to yourselves. Be not with- 
out hope! I will do for you all that it lies in mor- 
tal power to accomplish!” 

ving thus spoken, Conrad rushed from the tent, 
unable to endure any longer the spectacle of his 
sister's woe. 


ee 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE PRISONERS IN THE TENT. ~ *° 


Tae Countess of Morton soon felt ashamed of dis- 
pleying 60 much weakness in the presence of Janet 

ockyer; and she moreover felt that it was her 
duty to reassure and~-console the young woman 
whom she had induced to leave a comfortable home 
and the paternal protection at Dalkeith in order to 
become a partaker in her own knight-errantries. 
The Countess accordingly hastened to dry her tears; 
and she spoke soothingly as well as encouragingly 
to the damsel. She gave a rapid outline of all 
that had happened to herself after she and Janet 
were separated near the entrance of the tent; and 
she revealed the startling fact that in the wounded 
courier she had found a brother. Thus Janet 
now for the first time learnt that the individual 
who had just taken his departure from the tent, was 
the same whom they had fallen in with in the wood 
sixteen miles distant; and the reader must not be 
astonished that Janet did not reeognise him—for 
let it be borne in mind that when the meeting first 
took place in that wood, the deep obscurity which 
prevailed prevented any one from obtaining aught 
more than « very partial glimpse of his counte- 
nance, 

Janet was considerably reassured on learning . 
that her mistress had found a brother in the midst 
of these persons into whose power they had fallen ; 
and the Countess was now careful to say nothing 
which might discourage or weaken the hope 
which the damsel felt in respect to the issue of tue 
adventure. So far as concerns the explanations 
which Janet herself had to give, a few words will 
suffice to make them known to the reader. On 
being separated from her mistress she was cou- 
ducted to a large tent, where she found herself in 
the midst of anumber of pages, some of whom were 
eating and drinking—others were gaming with dice 
—and others were indulging in blithe and joyous 
discourse. Janet was conducted towards a table 
spread with refreshments, where she was welcomed 
by those who were already paying their respects to 
the comestibles ;—and in the same way that her 
mistress had been looked upon by the warriors in the 
pavilion as one of themselves, so was Janet Lockyer 
treated by the pages into the midst of whom she was 
introduced. But all of a sudden she was accosted by 
the sentinel who had conducted her thither; and 
she was desired to follow him. She trembled lest 
there might be something wrong; for his counte- 
Nance wore a singular expression. Leading her 
into an adjacent tent which was previously unoc- 
cupied, the sentinel at once abrup.ly communicated 
the fact that her mistress’s secret was discovered ; 
and then Janet, falling upon her knees, implored 
the warrio.’s mercy. This was sufficient to convince 
him in reference to the sex of the suppliant dam- 
sei; and he proceeded with the least possible delay 
to conduct her to the tent to which the Countess 
had been borne by her brother, and into which the 
affrighted and afflicted: Janet was thrust in the 
manner described at the close of the preceding 
chapter. F 

Such were the explanations which the damsel 
gave to the Countess of Morton: and the latter re- 
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péated the langnage of hope and reassurance to as 
an extent as she dared venture. The lady 
and her follower lay down to rest: slamber soon 
stole over the eyes of Janet, who was wearied in 
body as well as mentally oppressed ; but Lonisa 
could not so readily woo balmy repose 
panies poe alg a in chloe, "She wa 
const ree, as it were, to en the 
circumstances of her position. That Margaret was 
already at Dumbarton or would soon be there, she 
had no doubt. That Margaret would see Sir 
Casimir D’Este so soon as he himself arrived there, 
was an equal certainty in the painful calculations of 
Louisa’s mind. The questions therefore were—to 
what extent all her own treachery might be known 
to Margaret? and to what degree Sir Casimir might 
thus be prejudiced against her? But on these 
points she scarcely dared hope for much. No!—on 
the con , she felt inclined to augur the very 
worst; and it was with a strong poignant shudder 
she thought to herself, “If Margaret be vindictive, 
and if Sir Casimir be implacable, it will go hard with 
me!—my God, it will go hard with me! 

The Countess of Morton made not the slightest 
attempt to escape from the Teutonic encampment: 
she knew only too well that her brother must 
mraal ete with the strictest accuracy when he 
showed her the fatility of any such endeavour. She 
therefore lay by the side of Janet Lockyer, giving 
way to her painful reflections, until at length 
slamber stole upon her eyes. But even then ima. 
gination’s realm, into which she was wafted, became 
peopled with phantom shapes and nameless objects 
of terror; so that her sleep was uneasy and restless 
—and when she awoke in the morning, she felt as 
depressed and as exhausted as if she not closed 
an Be throughout the bats, Sons 

e rough voice of some Teutonie menial was 
presently heard just outside the tent, announcing to 
the prisoners that if they thrust their hands forth 
from the canvass curtain they would find the means 
of ablution and refreshment in readiness. Janet 
hastened to~ procure these objects, the nature of 
which indicated the most thoughtful attention; so 
that the Countess felt sure her brother had not for- 
gotten to speak on her behalf ere he left the en- 
campment. There were basins and ewers of water : 
the little valises which were strapped on to the 
saddles which the two disguised females bestrode, 
and which contained their toilet-necessaries, were 
likewise placed at the opening of the tent, and in 
addition to these objects there was a basket con- 

ing the means for a most excellent repast. 

And now let the reader bear in mind that we 
have brought the incidents of this episode to the 
morning of that day on which the memorable pro- 

took place at Dumbarton. But while all 
was bustle and excitement within the walls of that 
fortalice, and while the lapse of time was there being 
characterized by 8 rapid succession of the most 
startling incidents—it was very different within the 
canvass walls of the tent to te prison of 
the Countess of Morton and Janet Lockyer. There, 
in that tent in the Valley of the Leven, slowly 
passed the Lours: fall of anxiety and suspense were 
they; and never to either the mistress or her damsel 
did time appear to drag itself onward with so 
leaden a foot. Janet again grew deeply despond- 
ing : the Countess on the other hand became irri- 
table and restless, until at length she scarcely even 
took the irsuble to give utterance to a word of re- 
assurance or solace to her afflicted companion. Yes, 
—the hours were ¢ and Louisa’s brother 
returned not ! at could be thé reason? why 
was he thus detained? -The Countess endeavoured 
to herself 
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and that when her brother did reappear, it 
would be to announce the joyous intelligence that 
she was free: but it was by no means 60 easy thus 
to banish all apprehension and terror. Therefore, 
while the hours were dragging their slow length 


to 
the most painful misgivings, which often seemed to 
be about to rise into the wildest terrors. At length, 
between two and three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
canvass curtain. of the tent was drawn aside, and 
Conrad Rossel made his appearance. 

* Brother! dearest ' brother!” exclaimed the 
Countess of Morton, springing forward with the 
most « feverish ag a, “what tidings do you 
bring? Oh, my ! your look is moody and 
sombre !” } 

»“Oh, my poor father! my poor father!” mur- 
mured Janet, sinking upon her knees and clasping 
her hands in utter despair. 

“Sister,” said Conrad, “yon must hope every- 
thing from the mercifal' consideration of those whom 
you have offended! At present nothing is decided 
with regard to your case! But with yon damsel it 
is different! Rise—cheer up! You are safe—you 
mi oo I have brought the order for your libera- 

on 

It was with a wild cry of joy that Janet sprang to 
her feet: she endeavoured to give utterance to some 
words of thankfulness to the bearer of this welcome 
intelligence—but she could not, and she sank weep- 
ing with emotion into the arms of the Countess. 

“You will not leave me, Janet? ie will not 
Ieave me?” repeated Louisa, now feeling that the 
Erevente of a female companion, even of inferioc 

egree, was an immense solace in the midst of her 
misfortunes, 

“No, dear lady,” ejaculated the good-hearted 
dameel, ‘I will not leave you unless Iam com- 
pelled !” 

“ You need not au your mistress,” interjected 
Conrad Rossel. “Oh, Louisa! how was it possible 
that yon could have lent yourself to the King’s vile 
machinations ? Everything is now seen through ! 
—and you who might have been a friend of Scot- 
land’s Queen——” 

‘Queen ?” ejaculated the Countess, with a sude 
den start. “Bat no! it is impossible! If you have 
seen Margaret, she has deceived you, Louis!—or 
rather I should say, she herself still labours under 
that delusion of a valid iage—— 

“ Silence, Louisa! silence!” exclaimed her 
brother, with a look of mingled scorn, pity, and dise 
gust. “You know not what you gre saying 
still less do you know what you have lost by your 
flagitious conduct! Ah! it is only too easy to 
comprehend how you consented to play the part of 
the King’s creature——” ; 

“‘ For heaven’s sake reproach me not so bitterly, 
Louis!” cried the Countess. “ Look! in the pre- 
sence of this girl, too !-—-Bat, Oh ! tell me—what 
has happened ?” 

* This is what has happened, Louisa,” said Con- 
rad. “That poor crack-brained creature—that 
half-witted woman, whom you were appointed to 
ny abit and who escaped from the Castle of 

e a) 

“What bitter irony in your words, Lonis!” mur- 
mured the Countess. ° 

“ Aye—and what confusion for you, Louisa,” 
ejaculated her brother, “ when you learn that Mar- 
garet laboured under no delusion—that the mar- 
riage was valid—and that she is Scotland's 

ueen !” ; 

Oi Good heavens! is this possible?” exolaimed 
the Countess. “And I—insensate that I have 
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“More wicked than insensate {” returned her 
brother, in a tone of the most bitter reproachful- 
ness; “for you have not even the apology of in- 
pany Relies Hk eet impulse—but you have all 
alon deliberately, steadily, and wilfully !” 

* my God! do not revile and taunt me!” 
cried clasping her hands: “am I not 
wretched enough already? Tell me, Louis—tell 
me,—is there indeed any hope that ae life may be 
spared? Yos—it must be! new-made 
Queen would never dare to inaugurate her reign 
with the death of a Scottish peeress !” 

“It is not to either want of daring or powerless- 
neas on Margaret's part, that you will owe your life,” 
rejoined Conrad Rossel: “it will be to her mercy, 
her generosity, and her forbearance !” 

“Oh, then, there is indeed hope!—every hope, 
Louis? You are confident? Yes,.yes! I read it 
in your looks!” continued the Countess, with feverish 
excitement. “Perhaps you are even enabled to 
give me the positive assurance——” 

‘As yet I can assure you of nothing, sister,” inter- 
rupted the brother. “Ah! but I have forgotten to 
make you an announcement of a startling character. 
Queen Margaret will do naught without consulting 
the illustrious chieftain who has helped her to 
ascend the Scottish throne——” 

““Ah! doubtless you mean Sir Casimir D'Este ?” 
ejaculated Louisa. “But, Oh! if Margaret, who is 
now a Queen, do but signify her will—if she raise 
but a finger oa my behalt—Sir Casimir D’Este must 
deferentially submit——” 

“ Louisa,” interjected her brother solemnly, “ he 
of whom you speak, instead of being lower than 
Royalty, is on a par with noyelys self! »He is the 
Prince de Salza, Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order to which I belong!” 

Here was a new and startling surprise for the 
Countess of Morton, as well as ind for Janet : 
but the former was now stricken with a new terror 
—-for she fancied that if he whom she had previously 
known as Sir Casimir D’Este, was so powerful 
either to reward or to punish, he would be certain 
to exercise that power in a manner commensurate 
with the magnitude of the offence that had been 
given. Her brother instantaneously comprehended 
what was pane in her mind: and he hastened to 
say, “Did I not assure you last night that the 
mighty chief whom I serve is generous and mer- 
cifal ? It is in this generosity and in this mercy that 
you must now put vour reliance ! eed, Louisa, 
bea need not despair! you may entertain every 

ope! I know his Highness Prince de Salza well ; 
and it has always been in the hours of his greatest 
triumphs that I have seen him most forgiving.” 

The Countess took her brother’s hand and 
pressed it with a powerful degree of emotion: but 
now another misgiving suddenly smote her. She 
again became ale as death; and bending upon 
him a despairing look, she murmured, “No, Louis 
—no! there is not any hope! I feel that I am lost ! 
The chivalry of the man may forgive me: but the 
jealousy of the woman—never !” 

Her voice sank to a low whisper as she thus 
spoke, so that Janet should not overhear what she 
said. Her brother comprehended what she meant; 
and a shade of uneasiness flitted for an instant over 
his countenance; but his features almost imme- 
diately brightened up, and he said, “ Fromeaill I 
have heard, Louisa, rgaret is magnanimons and 
will not prove vindictive.’ 

“No, no, Louis!” rejoined the sister: “ Margaret 
is not magnanimous! She is strong-minded, I 
ese you; but it is her ambition that has made 

er so:—and is not ambition com of all the 
elements of intensest selfishness? She cannot fail 
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to suspect—indeed she must know,” continued the 
Countess, in a still lower voice than before, “that 
I have been the King’s mistress:—and what wife 
ever forgives a woman situated as I am towards 
David? My God! I am Jost!”—and now the 
wretched Countess, throwing herself u the 
cushions which sacs a pallet - eas 
gave way to a renew rox: 0 ’ 
wilder and more terrible than belore. ii 

Janet hastened to soothe, if possible, her unha 
mistress: while Conrad Rossel stood buried in dee 
reflection for several minutes. At length he suad- 
denly started from his statue-like position; and 
catching his sister by the arm, he said, “ Rise, 
Louisa—rise! I have something to suggest.” 

The Countess sprang up to her feet-—hope again 
thrilled in her heart—and dashing away the tears 
from her eyes, she hastily whispered in her brother’s 
ear, “I understand you, Louis—Qh, I understand 
you, dear Louis! Yon have remembered some- 
thing which I in the agitation of my mind had for- 

otten! Yes, yes—the King will assist me! the 
ing will save me! Go to him, Louis—speed— 
hasten——” 

“ Silence!” muttered the Teutonic warrior, with 
a fierce expression of scorn and disgust upon his 
countenance: “ would you make me forget that you 
are my sister? By St. John of Jerusalem! I would 
sooner see you perish at the hands of my brethren 
of the Order—I would sooner behold the two 
sword-points pierce your bosom, than that I would 
undertake a shameful message to him who has been 
the author of your shame! No—never! Besides, 
Louisa, the King himself is powerless against the 
will of his Queen so long as she shall continue 
to be supported by my master Prince de Salza.” 

“Then what in the name of mercy do you sug- 
gest, Louis?” asked the Countess, in an agony of 
suspense ;: “ what can I do to save my life? 

“That which you are to do,” rejoined her bro- 
ther, “ shall prove alike your salvation and your 
punishment! Ina word, wretched erring sister of 


mine! it is now for you to humble your proud 
spirit and pena meek and lowly petition to Gasen 
Margaret. 


A quick flush appeared upon the countenance ot 
Lady Morton ; and for an instant she bit her lip 
almost till the blood came. But the next moment 
she again became pale as death : her spirit shrank 
aghast from its own rebellion—it quailed before the 
probable conseqwences of its own bold revolt. 
Writing materials were furnished her—she drew up 
the petition—and it was a singular but striking 
illustration of the mutability of human affairs, that 
she now addressed by the titles of “‘ August Ma- 
jesty ” and “Gracious Sovereign,” the very being 
whom but so short a time back she was striving to 
mock or overawe by means of a fleshless skall 
crowned with a brazen diadem ! 


CHAPTER LXL 
THE BLACK EARL'S BRIDAL. 


Tue reader will not have forgotten that middle-aged, 
fierce-looking warrior who commanded the escort 
which conducted a a from the grove in the 
neighbourhood of Dalkeith to Dumbarton Castle. 
He was one of the equerries attached to the person 
of Prince de Salza; and, as may be conjectured 
from the special and delicate nature of the service 
thus entrusted to him, he was high in the confidence 
of his illustrious master. His name was Ernest de 
Zell, We should observe that Prince de Salza was 
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never accustomed to make confidants unnecessarily. 
If he had half-a-dozen special ente to be 
carried out at the same time, each individual of the 
six to whom they were respectively confided, would 
only be made acquainted with his own particular 
business, and would be allowed no insight into the 
missions confided to the others. De Salza, though 
accustomed to act rapidly and upon decisions 
promptly made, was exceedingly shrewd and 
cautious; he never communicated a secret unneces- 
sarily—he never told to even his most devoted ad- 
cherents any more than it was absolutely requisite 
for them individually or collectively to become ac- 

uainted with. Thus Herman de Sarsfeldt on one 
side, and Ernest de Zell on another—Jassent here, 
and Conrad Rossel there—each had only been per- 
mitted just s0 much insight into the matter specially 
entrusted to him as was needful for the due carry- 
ing out of the same; so that in this instance, as in 
many others, they were all destined to be more or 
less astonished at the grand ageregate results 
brought about by the separate and divided execu- 
tion of the orders originally given. 

We must remind our readers that at a particular 
of the proceedings of this memorable day of 
which we are still writing, Jassent had directed the 
Earl of Bassentyne to enter the audience-hall, and 
had bidden Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan repair to the 
vast building which in cases of siege was wont to be 
used aga granary. The Earl was sent to the hall 
that he might be separated from Fitz-Allan, and pre- 
vented frum obtaining any knowledge of the part to 
be now entrusted to his fiend, until the proper time 
should come. Fitz-Allan, on entering the granary, 
found—as he had been led to pet from the gos- 
siping infurmation of Sir Richard Mildmay—a thou- 
sand Teutonic warriors there assembled. Crowded 
were they indeed together ; but still there was suffi- 
cient space for them to congregate temporarily in 
that species of ambush. Ernest de Zell exercised 
command over them until the arrival of Fitz-Allan ; 
and then he at oncc intimated to the young Scottish 
Kuight that he surrendered up the supreme autho- 
rity into his hands. The mass of Teutonic war- 
riors there assembled, had received a previous inti- 
mation of what was to take place in this respect ; 
and on a signal being given by Ernest de Zell, they 
all presented arms to the youthful General whom the 
Scottish King had appointed some few weeks back, 
by the consent of Prince de Salza. Though this 
salute was made in profound silence, to prevent any 
untimely noise from being heard beyond the walls 
of the granary,—yet was there an unmistakable en- 
thusiasm depicted on the countenances of the Teu- 
tons ; for they had heard of the great proofs of 
valour already given by Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 
and his very youthfulness, so far from chafing the 
spirits of those older warriors above whom he was 
placed, gave a species of chivalrous eclat to the 
command that was now to be exercised over them. 
In addition to this generous feeling, we may add 
that they were all bound, alike by their oaths and 
their inclinations, to obey the slightest wish emanat- 
ing from their adored Sovereign the Grand Master 
De Salza. Thus, all circumstances combined to ren- 
der them willing and ready to bow to their young 
chieftain ; while his own knightly appearance, his 
good louks, his air of mingled modesty and dignity, 
and the graceful courtesy with which he ackuow- 
ledged their salute, tended to ratify the good opinion 
which the warriors had previously formed of him. 

Sir Fleming now learnt from the lips of Ernest de 
Zell the startling intelligence that he whom he had 
hitherto known as the comparatively humble Knight 
Sir Casimir D’Este, was in reality none other thau 
the Teutonic Sovereign himself. De Zell likewise 
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acquainted Fitz-Allan with the fact of his sister 
having been escorted from the neighbourhood of 
Dalkeith to Dumbarton on the preceding day: but 
he was not immediately informed of the sp mo- 
tives which had induced Prince de Salsa to make 
arrangements to ensure the young lady's presence at 
the fortalice on the occasion. Sir Fleming wae not 
however kept very long in suspense : for while he 
was still lost in wonderment and bewildering con- 
jecture as to what all these things could m a 
trusty messenger arrived from the audience: hall with 
the still more astounding information that his sister 
had just been proclaimed by the Prince de Salza as 
the Scottish Queen! In the same way that the 
Earl of Caithness had already comprehended every- 
thing when that announcement was made in the 
audience-hall itself, so did Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan 
in the granary now penetrate at a glance all that 
was previously dark and mysterious in ‘his sister's 
recent conduct. The thrilling joy which inspired 
him was however too great to allow much scope for 
deliberate reflection ; and even when he began to 
collect his thoughts he was not | open to pursne 
them to any lengthened strain, for events were now 
hurrying on with whirlwind rapidity. The pealing 
blast sent forth by Jassent’s bugle reached Fleming’s 
ear ; and then Ernest de Zell at once prontpted him» 
what was to be done. This was to proceed at the 
head of his Teutonic warriors to surround the 
audience-hall, so as to be ready for all contingen- 
cies; and then a short time afterwards a messenger 
came to announce that the proper moment had 
arrived for him to enter the audience-hall itself with 
a few of his men, that a fitting body-guard might 
be formed for the illustrious prince who had just 
proclaimed himself to the startled assembly as the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order. 

Having given these requisite explanations, we 
may now take up our narrative from the point 
where we recently broke it off to relate the episo- 
dical adventures of the Countess of Morton. At 
that point we stated how Margaret, on finding her- 
self acknowledged to be Queen of Scotland, had 
sunk beneath the overpowering weight of her emo- 
tions and had fainted in the arms of the delighted 
Maude and the equally faithful tire-women. She 
was at once bourne out of the gallery, and conveyed 
to the apartment where she had spent the night, 
Thither—on receiving an intimation which was 
hastily conveyed to her—sped the astonished and 
delighted Albertina. The young lady had arrived 
with her father at the castle on the preceding even- 
ing: but she had remained in the chamber allotted 
to her,—the Earl of Caithness not thinking it right 
that his virtuous and delicate-minded daughter 
should be present in the audience-hall while the 
Lady Elvira Ramsay was telling her tale of degrada- 
tion and shame and proclaiming her wrongs against 
the Earl of Douglas. 

And now, when Margaret awoke to consciousness, 
she found her head pillowed upon Albertina’s 
bosom, and the sweet countenance of that charming 
maiden bending over her. Fervid was the embrace 
in which the two young ladies were quickly clasped ; 
and the newly recegnised Queen whispered with 
much emotion, “ Remember, dearest Albertina, that 
to you I am+only Margaret still—and by no other 
name must you ever address me!” 

The door of the chamber now again opened, and 
several noble ladies made their appearance. They 
were already known to Margaret, from having 
been present at the lists and at the banquet at 
Roslin Castle on the memorable day ‘when her 
brother vanquished the Earl of i Profound 
was the homage which they | protere to the Queen; 
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King’s command to bestow all suitable ministrations 
upon her, Four Teutonic pages had followed them, 
bearing a trunk which they placed upon the floor; 
and they then retired. The trunk was opened, and 
was found to contain the sumptuous robes of a 
female Sovereign, with a diadem of gold and a 
sceptre, both profusely embellished with precious 
stones, Margaret had no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing that this was another proof of Prince de Salza’s 
wondrons kindness towards her, as well as of that 
prescience and fia letar oe which had swayed 
all the proceedings that had resulted, under his 
marvellous direction, in establishing her claims and 
procuring her recognition as Scotland’s Queen. 

“ His Gracious Majesty has commanded me to 
inform your Highness,” said the senior lady, “ that 
he longs for the happiness of personally paying his 
‘greetings, so soon as it may please your Highness to 
receive them.” 

A flush of indignation for a moment crossed Mar- 
poh splendid countenance. She thought of all the 

etestable trickeries by which her royal husband had 
endeavoured to repudiate and ignore her as a wife: 
but that angry glow quickly passed away as the con- 
viction flashed to her mind that David was now adopt- 
ing a policy of conciliation. Margaret felt that she was 
at length a queen, not merely in name but in re- 
ality; and she could afford to banish the past from 
her recollection, and think only of the present and 
the future. She accordingly prepared to make such 
additions to her toilet as the costly contents of the 
mail-trunk so fully and completely enabled her to 
accomplish; and in this process she was assisted by 
her loving friend Albertina, and the peeresses who 
had already constituted themselves her ladies-in- 
waiting and maids-of-honour. But if in the course 
of this narrative we have succeeded in enabling our 
readers to comprehend the true character of Mar- 
garet, they cannot now fail to understand how much 
exultant pride and thrilling sriumph there was in her 
soul—but on the other hand how successfully she 
veiled these feelings by that air of queenly dignity 
mingled with affubility and condescension, which 
from her very nature as well as from her previous 
self-tntorings she was so ready to assume. 

But let us now return to the audience-hall. We 
have already seen that the King had made up his 
mind to play the part of expediency, and even at the 
very twelfth hour to simulate the merit of yielding 
to the cause of justice, when it was no longer pos- 
sible to withstand it. He had recognised Margaret 
as hig Queen—he then displayed great concern on 
hearing that she had fainted in the gallery—and he 
lost no time in exclaiming aloud, ‘* Surely, now 
that I have acknowledged the bride whom my as- 
sembled peers have, by their august decision, pro- 
nounced to be legitimately mine, there will not be 
wanting peeresses, and titled dames, and youthful 
ladies of rank to form her a fitting quecnly retinue ?” 

The hint was promptly taken, and half-a-dozen 
noblemen who had brought their wives and daughters 
to Dumbarton Castle, pressed forward to proffer the 
services of those ladies. These were accepted; and 
Prince de Salza at the same time whispered in the 
ear of Jassent, “ Now let the regal gifts be borne to 
the Queen’s apartments.” 

The order was promptly executed: &nd, as we 
have already seen, the mail-trunk was in a few 
minutes conveyed by four Teutonic pages to’ its 
destination. 

The King—having sent that conciliatory messes 
to Margaret, which was delivered by the senior lady 
—exclaimed with a blithe off-hand air, “ Ah, now 
methinks, my lords and gentlemen, it were but 
ae and proper to accomplish a ceremony which 
would have been already fulfilled, were it not for the 
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grave, important, yet happily concluded proceedings 
which have for awhile t wn the others into the 
shade.” 

The Black Douglas—who understood fall well 
that it was his marriage with the Lady Elvira to 
which the King alluded—looked dark as a thunder- 
cloud for a moment; and then suddenly changingtis 
demeanour, he said with a low bow—all the more 
fall of a bitter mockery because being thus low,— 
“The proceedings must indeed have been fraught 
with no inconsiderable amount of happiness for your 
Majesty, inasmuch as your Grace prolonged them to 
the very fullest extent.” 

‘“‘T am rejoiced to find,” responded the King, with 
an affability so pointed?y courteous that from this 
very fact it constituted for the fierce soul of the 
Douglas the bitterest retaliation that could be pos- 
pee inflicted,—“‘I am rejoiced to find that your 
lordship comprehends so well how happiness may be 
constituted in the wedded state; and we will not 
delay your felicity another moment. Come, my lords 
and gentlemen! let us hie hence to the chapel !— 
this bridal knot shall be tied forthwith. Ah! where 
is Fatber Julius ?—for, in good sooth, naught can be 
accomplished without the useful presence of your 
lordship’s chaplain.” 

Again the King flung a look of seeming kindness 
upon the Black Earl: but the latter affected not 
to catch the Monarch’s eye this time. 

Father Julius was forthcoming: a procession was 
formed —it proceeded to the chapel, which was 
quickly filled by those who had either a particular 
motive or else a mere curiosity for being present. 
But Prince de Salza, Fleming Fitz-Allan, the Earl 
of Bassentyne, and the Earl of Caithness, were 
amongst those who still remained in the audience- 
hall. [tis not our purpose to dwell at any length 
upon the solemnization of the ee 
between the Earl of Douglas and the y Elvira 
Ramsay: suffice it to say that their hands were 
united in matrimony—and as the Douglas resolved 
to bide his time in the hope of wreaking a signal 
vengeance upon all his enemies, the King included, 
he shut himself up in a reserve, halt haughty, halt 
sullen—though from time to time flinging disdainfal 
glances on his bride. She, on her part, now main- 
tained a calm dignity—or at least the external sem- 
blance thereof; and she appeared not to notice those 
contemptuous looks on the part of the bridegroom. 
As for the King, from the moment that the Earl of 
Douglas ceased to adopt a hostile bearing, either 
overt or covert towards him, he re-assumed that air 
of graceful dignity and regal self-possession which 
he knew so well how to adopt. The instant the 
ceremony was concluded, the Earl of de a gave 
his hand to his bride, and passed out of the chapel 
without bestowing any more notice upon a single 
soul ;—aye, even without inclining his head in -fit- 
ting courtesy to the King. But the Countess. of 
Oouglas—as Elvira must now be termed—made a 
low reverence tothe Monarch, and gracefully saluted 
the rest of the company present, as she went forth 
from the ag Be with the Earl. The steeds, which 
his lordship had already commanded to be ready 
saddled, were waiting in the court-yard—-his nume- 
rous attendants were prepared for the journey—and 
the Black Earl, escorting his bride and followed by 
his retainers, rode forth from Dumbarton Castle in 
profound silence, 

Meanwhile, as we have already said, Prince de 
Salza, the Earl of Caithness, the Earl of Bassentyne, 
and Sir Fleming Fitz- Allan—(for so we shall at pre- 
sent continue to call our young hero, although it 
was now known that he bore anothersurname) had 
remained togetHer in the audience-hall. The Earl 
of Caithness had much for which to thank Prince 
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* Jo Salsa—not only for his conduct towards Mar-|be ensured by the union of their hands, For the 


but likewise for having by some means utterly 
noknown to all around, obtained that royal docu- 
ment which repealed the decrees of Black 
Parliament so far as they related to the descendants 
of Sir John e,and at the same time absolved 
him (the Earl of Caithness) from all the pains and 
pe which he had entailed upon himself by his 
noble and magnanimous conduct in rearing, be- 
friending, and uring Margaret and Fleming. 
Moat fervid, therefore, were the acknowledgments 
which the Earl of Caithness expressed for the vari- 
ous advan and benefits, boons and good deeds, 
of which Prince de Salsa was the source; and the 
Teutonic Sovereign replied in terms which were well 
calculated to convince the Earl of his desire that the 
friendship hitherto subsisting between them should 
be more strongly cemented than ever. 

And now the Earl of Bassentyne deemed that the 
moment had come when he was bound to take a 
apr course in respect to the Earl of Caithness. 

e, therefore, requested this nobleman to ee aside 
with him for a few minutes; and going forth from 
the audience-hall, they passed out into the adjacent 
court-yard. There they beheld the several ranks 
of the Teutonic warriors as these troops were de- 
filing away towards the granary, barrack-rooms, and 
other places of accommodation now provided for 
them within the castle. The two Earls stood for 
some minutes to admire the martial bearing, the 
complete discipline, and the excellent appointments 
in respect to garb and weapons, of the troops that 
were thus passing away from their view. The coun- 
tenance of the Earl of Bassentyne was animated with 
an heroic enthusiasm as he gazed upon the martial 
pageantry: but as he again turned towards the Earl 
of Caithness, a melancholy shade gradually came 
over his features. 

‘My dear Roland,” said the Earl of Caithness, 
* it is quite natural that you should seek an early 
opportunity to hold parlance with me, touching 
and concerning various matters of interest: but 
pen the present moment is the least opportune, 

asmuch as we ought to hold ourselves in readiness 
to greet our young Queen when she shall come forth 
again from her apartments.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, my lord,” interrupted the Earl of 
Bassentyne: “ bat no moment can be more oppor- 
tune for that which I have to say than the present. 
Yes—there are many reasons——” 

‘What mean you, Roland?” exclaimed Lord 
Caithness, “ Your looks are singular——” 

“fam about to bid you farewell, my lord,” re- 
sponded the young Harl; “ for I claim not the hand 
of your daughter-——there is another whom the 
bestowal of that fair hand may render happy—— 
he it is who is now the brother of a Queen !” 

“ Roland!” ejacniated the Earl of Caithness, with 
a start of mingled astonishment and indignation ; 
“is it your purpose to insult me ?—do you believe 
me os base as to forget or to recall my promises to 
you 99 

“ No, no, my lord,” rejoined the Karl of Bassen- 
tyne, with much emotion; “ you do not understand 
me! My heart has loved another-——not the Lady 
Albertina Roslin——and the Lady Albertina Roslin 
herself has experienced for me no other feeling than 
that of friendship. Listen, I beseech you!—do not 
be impatient! donot be angry! Numerous circum- 
stances have prevented the revelation of all. these 
things before; but now, my lord, they must exist no 
longer as secrete for you, I give you back whatso- 
ever leanes and promises yop have made me on 
your daughter’s account; and beligve.me, my lord, 
the happiness of that amiable young lady and my 
esteemed friend the chivalrous Fleming can best 


mightiest noble in the universe could not now ob- 


ject to bestow his daughter on the brother of a 


Queen!” 2 

“Ts this so? is it indeed so?” asked the Earl of 
Caithness quickly, but in «a musing manner; for 
what the question really implied was in reference to 
the loves of Fleming and Albertina, of which he 
now heard for the first time. “ Doubtless it is 
so!” he then ejaculated, more audibly. “ Yes—itis 
natural! they have been proaee up together ! 
Bat I, who never suspected—who never saw any- 
thing——-I who fancied that they were like brother 


and sister———” 

“ And can you Dearne regret, my lord, that the 
bravest youth in all Scotland—the Knight who has 
been selected to fill the proud position of com- 
mander of the Teutonic auxiliary,—can you t, 
in short,” demanded Roland earnestly, “that he 
whom you already loved as a son should now claim 
to become veritably so ?” 

“© Oh, no!” exclaimed the Bar! ot Caithness, “if 
this were the only consideration—— But Ah, Ro- 
land!” he apace | interrupted himself, as an idea 
flashed to his mind ; “this is a noble self-sacrifice 
that you are making on behalf of your friend !” 

‘No, my lord—no !” cried the young Earl; “ such 
merit ia not mine !—and I swear to you that in all 
which has now fallen from my lips there has been 
naught but the truth !” 

Still the Earl of Caithness was incredulous; and 
seizing Roland’s hand, he looked him earnestly in 
the face, saying, “ Uniess you give me some unques- 
tionable proof, my young friend, that ell you tell 
me is exact to the very letter, I must persist in be- 
lieving that this isa noble act of friendship which 
you are performing ;—and not for worlds would I 
either suffer your affections to be blighted, vor 
violate my own promises! Speak then, Roland! . 
You said that you had loved another. Tell me who 
that other is—or was ; for there seemed to be a mys- 
tery in your speech as you alluded to that point,’ 

“* Ah, my lord,” responded Roland, an expression 
of anguish for an instant flitting over his counte- 
nance: but then it as quickly yielded to a look of 
mournful resignation ; “ I perceive that it is neces- 
sary to entrust you with my secret! Well, be it so! 
She whom I loved—she was until recently called 
Margaret Fitz-Allan——sbe is now the Queen of 
Scotland.” 

The Earl of Caithness first started, and then 
stood gazing in speechless wonderment, 

“ Farewell, my lord!” eaid Roland, saddenly 
seizing and pressing the hand of Albertina’s father : 
and then he hurried away. 

A few minutes afterwards he was riding forth from 
the castle, leaving his retinue to follow as speedily 
as they might be enabled to get their horses in 
readiness. 


hae 


CHAPTER LXII. 
THE QUEEN’S APARTMENT. 


We must remind our readers that very short! 
after the combat between the Earl of Douglas an 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, aret had spoken to her | 
brother, in reference to his love for Albertina. On 
that occasion she informed him that Albertina’s 
hand had been promised to the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne ; but at the same time she had with the utmost 
confidence assured him that the Earl’s heart was 
not engaged to the young lady. On dubsequent 
occasions she had repeated this assurance, but with 
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out hinting at the ground upon which it was based ; 
and Fleming was too much delighted with the decla- 
ration itself, and too much absorbed in his own 
dreams of bliss, to think of questioning his sister 
farther on the. point. It was sufficient for him to 
have the conviction that his friend Roland had no 
thought of asserting a claim to the. hand of Alber- 
tina—and he had asked no farther questions. 

We have reverted to these facts inasmuch as the 
are calculated to account for something which too 
place between the two young men when walking 
together in the court-yard of Dumbarton Castle on 
the morning of the memorable day of which we 
are writing. Roland had spoken to Fleming in a 
vague manner of some one whom he had loved—of 
the blissful dream having been dissolved—and of 
the snecesny of now considering that the olject of 
his ion had become dead to him. Fitz-Allan had 
listened to him with mingled interest and surprise ; 
and not for a single moment had he suspected that 
his own sister Margaret was the object of the hap- 
less love to which his friend Roland was alluding. 

While the Earl of Caithness and the Earl of 
Bassentyne were still conversing in the court-yard 
together, Prince de Salza, who was with Flemin 
in the audience-hall, suddenly beheld Conrad Rosse 
standing at a little distance and showing by his 
looks that he was anxious to have speech of his il- 
lustrious master. The Prince beckoned Conrad to- 
wards him ; and they stepped aside together. Con- 
rad then informed his Highness of everything which 
had happened in reference to the Countess of Mor- 
ton,——how she had conveyed the despatches to 
Herman de Sarsfeldt—- how she had become in- 
volved in such sore trouble—and how he (Conrad) 
had found in her a sister from whom he had for 
long years been separated, and of whom during that 
interval he had heard nothing. The Prince listened 
with interest; but still his countenance gave no 

romise of an immediately favourable result to 
onrad’s mission. 

“In the first place,” replied De Salza, “ I must 
look into the official report of this matter which is 
donbtless contained amongst certain despatches 
that I ere now received from my trusty and well- 
beloved Sir Herman de Sarsfeldt, but over which 
documents I have not as yet had time to glance. 
Then, in the second place, I must Jearn more from 
a certain quarter than I already know in respect to 
the secret pursuits of your sister and the causes of 
her wanderings and errantries in masculine garb. 
Tarry you here, Conrad, and I will see whether it 
be immediately possible for me to attain this insight 
into your sister's antecedents.” 

Prince de Salza issued forth from the audience- 
hall, beckoning Fleming to accompany him; and 
they proceeded together to the suite of apartments 
occupied by Margaret. The Queen’s toilet was just 
completed ; and on learning that the Grand Master 
and her brother sought admission to her presence, 
she sped forward to receive them—for she thought 
that it was her bounden daty to display as much 
gratitude as possible towards the illustrious Prince 
to whom she lay under such immense obligations. 
Taking De Salza’s hand, she pressed it with fervour, 
as she said in a low but impressive voice, “Sire, I 
know not wherefore you should have done so much 
for me—and equally impossible is, it for me to con- 
jecture by what means your a are has accom- 
plished it all! But most certain it is that my etér- 
nal gratitude is your Grace’s due; and ever in my 
prayers shall the name of a Sovereign who is as 

erous as he is great, be linked with the names of 
those who are nearest aig Mapes unto ae ei 

‘You shall presently know,” respon ce 
de Salsa, also speaking in a low voice, “ wherefore I 
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have taken so great an interest in you—although , 
even if matters had in this sense been different, 
I should still have espoused your cause as tha: of 
right, and truth, and justice,” , 

t made a for all her ladies to retire 
with the exception of Albertina; and when the 
door had cl behind the retreating peeresses, the 
Queen threw herself into her brother's arms, mur- 
muring, “ Fleming—dear Fleming, are you proud ot 
me now ?” 

“Yes, dearest sister,” whispered the young 
Knight. “If you are happy, how can I be other- 
wise than rejoiced and proud in the possession of 
such a sister ?” 

Meanwhile Prince de Salza was exchanging 
friendly greetings with Albertina; and now, as he 
looked around, he said, “Ah! but our party is not 
complete; for I have a revelation to make—and 
there are others who by all the rights and claims 
of abana & are entitled to hear it.” 

Having thus spoken, Prince de Sulza opened the 
door of the apartment; and beckoning to one of 
the Teutonic pages who were in waiting on the 
landing, he bade the youth hasten and request the 
Karls of Caithness and Bassentyne to repair thither. 
During the temporary absence of the page, Mar- 
garet took the opportunity to express her thanks 
to Prince de Salza for the costly gifts he had be- 
stowed, at the same time adding an expression of 
her fear that she should never be enabled to testify 
the full sense of the obligation under which she 
lay towards him. The Prince smiled, and said 
with a peculiar look, “ What if I had some reason 
—yes, some very special reason, Margaret, to be 
proud at thus beholding you decked with all the 
insignia of royalty ?—aye, and proud too of seeing 
you set off the emblems themselves to the utmost 
advantage ?” 

The Queen, Albertina, and Fleming in sur- 
prise and curiosity upon the Prince as he made this 
speech ; for it seemed as if they were looking at a 
veil behind which they knew that some strange 
mystery must lie concealed, but the nature of which 
mystery they were utterly unable to conjecture ; 80 
that their anxiety was all the more intense for that 
veil to be drawn aside. Before however the Grand 
Master could give utterance to another syllable, the 
door was thrown open, and the page announced the 
Earl of Caithness. 

ret hastened forward to throw herself into 
the arms of her benefactor—her more than father ; 
and he wept over her with as much joy as if he had 
veritably been her parent in flesh and blood. And 
now, at this moment, all present—the Earl, Alber- 
tina, Fleming, and De Salza—recalled to mind with 
& singular simultaneousness the most remarkable 
passage in the note which Margaret had left upon 
the toilet-table of her chamber when she fled from 
Roslin Castle two days back :—“ Let no one mistrust 
me! Not you, Albertina—nor your noble father— 
nor my high-minded brother—nor the generous- 
souled Sir Casimir D'Este! In two or three days all 
mystory wili cease ; and then, believe me, there will 
be wonder, and admiration, and joy !” 

Aad these predictions were fultilled—but little 
had Margaret foreseen how great a share the Teu- 
tonic Knight, the suspensiou of whose jadgment she 
had besought along with the rest, was destined to 
have in the realization of all her views and the ac- 
complishment of all her aims. 

“ Where is our young friend, the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne?” inquired the Grand Master. 

The Earl of Caithness looked embarrassed for a 
moment, and then he re * Roland is gone.” 

“Gone?” ejaculated Fleming Fitz-Allan: and it 
struck the Earl of Caithness that a similar ejacola , 
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tion came from the lips of Margaret —but he was not 


sure. 

‘“ Yes,” his lordship hastened to say—for he was 
anxious to put an end to all suspense and uncertainty, 
in whatsoever quarters these feelings might exist— 
“ Roland has taken his departure. But think not 
that this sudden withdrawal of the young nobleman 
has been occasioned by aught that need militate 
against the happiness o you my dear Fleming—nor 
of you, my dearest child. On the contrary, he re- 
vealed to me F ges secret with the generous purpose 
that I should lose no time in joining hands where 


hearts, it appears, had already been linked by the 
tenderest bonds!” 


The handsome countenance of Fleming Fits- 
Allan and the lovely face of Albertina were both 
covered with blushes as they sank down together 
upon their knees at the feet of the Earl of Caithness. 

eming began to falter forth words of excuse'for 
having dared to love the Earl's daughter without 
the permission of her sire; and Albertina, taking 
her father’s hand, pressed it to her lips, at the same 
time moistening it with her tears. But the good 
nobleman hastened to cut short Fleming’s apologetic 
speech by means of words of kindness uttered with 
much emotion; and bending down he kissed the 
spotless alabaster brow of his charming daughter. 
Then in a firmer voice, the Earl of Caithness bade 
them consider themselves to be betrothed; and he 
solemnly invoked a blessing on their head. 

Prince de Salza and Margaret had been gazing on 
this scene with feelings of mingled pride and de- 
light; but at the coucluding phase thereof, the 
Grand Master turned towards the Queen, and with 
a smile on his lip and a certain sly significancy 
in his look, he repeated these lines in an under- 
tone :~— 


“Then brighter Pb O youth! shall be 
Phe day-star of thy destiny ; 
And Roslin's virgin-rose fur thee 
Sball with thy lauréls twine!" | 


Low as was'the tone in which the Teutonic Prince 
repeated these mystic lines, they nevertheless caught 
the keen ear of Fleming Fitz-Allan. He at the 
moment had just preased to his lips the hand of the 
beauteous Albertina; and as they both rose from 
their kneeling posture in the presence of the Earl of 
Caithness, Fleming stood riveted to the spot with 
astonishment. 

“Good heaven! those lines!” he ejaculated, as 
Prince de Salza brought the quotation to an end. 
“ How is it possible——” 

“That I knew anything of the prophecy, my dear 
Fleming, which only required this crowning act of 
betrothal in order to give it a complete fulfilment ?” 
—and De Salza spoke with a species of affectionate 
gaiety as he laid his hand upon the young Knight's 
shoulder. “That is the question you would ask me 
—is it not ?” ; 

“There is evidently some secret here !” interjected 
the Earl of Caithness, with a smile, “ But this isa 
day for startling revelations !” 

“ Atall events,” interposed Margaret, with a flush 
ape the cheeks, “the secret in respect to the poem 
whereof his Highness has quoted a fragment, is en- 
tirely mine own; and this perhaps is not the most 
opportune moment to reveal it when we have so 
many other matters of importance to converse upon. 
For I am sure that-we must all be dying with curi- 
osity. to learn how you, sire,” addressing herself to 
Prince de Salza, “ could have gocompllahed so many 
marvellous things in so short aspace. And then, 
too, your Highness jast now declared that you had a 
revelation to make——” ; 

“ Yesa—it is se,” said the Grand Master, his coun- 
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tenance now wearing an expression of mingled 
solemnity and emotion. “You know, my dear Fle- 
ming—and you, likewise, Margaret—that your pro- 
genitor whose name has this day been mentioned in 
the audience-hall,—you know, I say, that your 

andsire Sir John Logie left behind him three sons. 

he eldest, bearing the same Christian name, was 
your father. The second, whose name was Arthur, 
has for long years borne that of Benedictus; for the 
Abbot of Melrose——” 

“Our uncle!” ejaculated Margaret and Fleming 
as if in the same breath. 

‘“ Yes—your uncle,” responded Prince de Salza ; 
“and right glad will the holy prelate be to fold you 
a a arms- and acknowledge you to be his kins- 
ve) ”? 

‘Bat our grandsire’s third son?” ejaculated 
Margaret impatiently ; while Fleming quivered, as 
well as herself, with a strong inward excitement— 
for they almost anticipated what would be the 
crowning solution of the mystery. 

* Yes—your grandsire’s third son,” continued De 
Salza,—“ his third son—Charles by name -an in- 
fant in the cradle at the time when, forty years ago, 
the unfortanate but guilty father perished on the 
acaffold-—-Oh! can you not guess—dves no inward 
feeling tell you——~” 

“Yes, yes!” ejaculated both Margaret and Fle- 
ming, again as if speaking in the same breath : “ you 
likewise are our kinsman !—yon are our uncle !” 

And then the nephew and niece were together 
folded in the arms of their princely relative; while 
the Earl of Caithness and his daughter gezed with 
ineffable emotions on the touching aud interesting 
scene, 


CHAFTER LXIII 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Yrs—very affecting was that scene when the nephew 
and niece were fulded in the arms of the uncle; 
and the Earl of Caithness and his beauteous 
daughter stood by, much moved at the spectacle. A 
variety of explanations then ensued ; and certain 
portions of these we must lay before our readers, in 
order to elucidate several points that may have ap- 
peared mysterious in former chapters of our narra- 
tive, 
“When I resolved to bestow serious attention,” 
said Prince de Salza, “on the demand privately 
made by the King of Scotland, to the effect that I 
would lend him the succour of some of my brave 
troops for the invasion of England, I naturally felt 
anxious to ascertain whether David was a monarch 
who deserved such assistance, and whether he would 
faithtully fulfil the conditions of any treaty into 
which he might enter with me. Thus, in the first 
instance, my attention was earnestly attracted to- 
wards Scotland in a political sense, while my heart 
bebe to revisit my native shores from which I 
ad been absent ever since I was sixteen years of 
age! Tobe brief, I resolved to come, under the 
disguise of an assumed name, to Scotland. Provi- 
dence itse]f must have ordained that while yet on 
my way thas to revisit my native clime, I should en- 
cqunter you, dear nephew and niece !—but it waa 
not until I found myself with my brother, the Abbot 
Benedictus of Melrose, that I learnt how near and 
dear unto me were ye two in whom I had already 
conceived a profound interest! And at that time 
it was my intention that ye should never learn that 
I was your kinsman; for I knew not, if such a 
secret were disclosed unto you, how far the avowal 
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might lead to explanations painful and dangerous 
for allconcerned. Therefore was it that I resolved 
to hold my peace, and yet to work for your benefit 
and to devise means for removing from your heads 
the ban which the unjust decrees of the Black 
Parliament had caused to affix itself upon you as 
the descendants of Sir John Logie. Thus, when 
under the guise of a humble envoy from the Teu- 
tonic Government, I negotiated with King David 
in Edinburgh in reference to the conditions on 
which an auxiliary force of Teutonic warriors was 
to be brought over to Scotland, I stipulated that 
the Scottish general who might be appointed to the 
command thereof, should have the privilege of 
asking some boon with the certainty of its being 
ted. I already intended, my dear Fleming, 
ou should be nominated to the command of 
the Teutonic auxiliaries; and I therefore pre 
atranged matters with the idea that when the mo- 
ment came for you to demand a boon, you would 
crave the revocation of the decrees of the Black 
Parliament in ae tie to the descendants of the 
house of Logié. But you—so generously anxivus 
on behalf of your benefactor the Earl of Caithness, 
then a prisoner in the hands of the Black Douglas 
—had no thought for yourself; and thus that oppor- 
tunity was lost. But I was resolved that the de- 
sirable resuit should sooner or later be brought 
about by some other means.” 

‘Tell me, my princely uncle,” said Fleming Fitz 
Allan, “wherefore was it that the worthy Abbot 
Benedictus wrote advising delays in reference tu 
my claims to the estates bequeathed me, on the 
memorable day of the single combat, by the unfor- 
tunate Knight of Liddesdale ?” 

“Because your worthy uucle, the Abbot Bene- 
dictus,” responded Prince de Sulza, “knew of the 
stipulations which I was making with the King, and 
therefore hoped that my project would experience 
success, and that you, Fleming, would at the netting 
time avail yourfelt of the opportunity to demand at 
David's hands the revocation of the edicts of the 
Black Parliament. But circumstances took a dif- 
ferent turn———” 

“On the.occasion of your second visit to Roslin, 
my princely uncle,” said Fleming,—‘‘on which 
occasion you were just in time to rescue Albertina 
from the hands of Father Julius and the réffian 
emissaries of the Douglas——” 

“Tt was on that very same day,” rejoined Prince 
de Salsa, “that a despatch which had been sent 
from Edinburgh to Melrose, followed me to Roslin ; 
and this despatch was from the King himeelf, to 
inform me that he accepted all the conditions which 
I had stipulated. Then was it, Fleming, that | 
gave you my i ea bade you speed to Edin- 
burgh to seek the King and demand your boon.” 

“Ah! now I recollect,” ejaculated Fleming, 
“that on my return to Roslin, you queationed me 
closely upon the particulars of my interview with 
the King; and you looked and 5 aeons mysteriously 
in reference to that very point—I mean the boon! 
Oh, if I had cadarutood you at the time—if I had 
known that it was a kinsman, my dead father’s 
pure ,,Who was so kindly working on my be- 


“It is useless to retrospect regretfally, my dear 
Fl ” said Prince de dalza ; “for the result at 
which I aimed, has been brought about, though by 
a different train of circumstances from that to 
which I sought to give a particular impulse.” 
“ And: now tell me, my dear uncle,” said Mar- 
guret, “ how was it that you made all those wonder- 
al combinations which led to such grand issues and 
startling events to-day ?” 
“Tt may all have seemed to be wonderful 
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enough,” epee Prince de Salza,. with a smile; 
“but when I come to give you the explanations in 
detail, you will see that partly by the amiles of for- 
tune—partly by accidental coincidences—and partly 
by the adoption of certain suitable precautions, the 
whole chain of incidents-became connected, link by 
link, w'thout disorder or confusion.” 

‘And pray give us these explanations, dear kins- 
man,” said the Queen; “for we are all curiosity to 
hear them.” 

‘“‘In the first place,” said Prince de Salza, “I 
must recall to your mid, Margaret—and your's 
likewise, my dear Fleming—that in the midst of 
the exciting and painful scene which took place in 
the chapel at Dalkeith Castle the day before yes- 
terday, I was sammoned forth to speak to my faith- 
ful Jassent. Conceive my wonderment when he 
placed in my hands the marriage certificate, proving 
that you, dear ‘Margaret, were a wedded wife and 
the Giieen of Scotland I instantaneously com- 
prehended that the King was playing a treacherous 
part; and I resolved to baffle him. 1 might have 
produced the docament in the oratory of Dalkeith, 
in order then and there to vindicate your character, 
and compel the King either to acknowledge you as 
his wife or state the grounds upon which he refused. 
But a second thought convinced me that it would 
be‘better to act with a more astute policy, and to 
collect all pussible evidences in support of that cer- 
tificate. Besides, I comprehended likewise that if 
you, Margaret, while yet unforgiven and unpar- 
doved as a descendant of the house of Logie, had 
knelt with the King at the altar, the nuptia!s might 
only too certainly be pronounced null and invalid. 
Therefore I saw there was much to accomplish on 
your behalf; and I was resolved, if possible, to 
achieve it. How circumstances favoured my views 
and forwarded my demgns, I will now explain.” 

There was a pause for a few moments; and 
then Prince de Salza continued in the following 
manner :— 

‘It seemed ag if I was destined to receive, at the 
outset of the enterprise, the most material assistance 
from the very last person at whose hands such 
succour might have been anticipated——I mean 
the King himself. Needless were it now to tell 
how he sought to win me entirely over to his 
interests with reference to the grand events that 
were to occur this day at Dumbarton: but suffice it 
for me to explain that the result was to invest me 
with extraordinary and almost illimitable powers. 
Thus, from the Royal handsI received mandates 
enjoining all unto whom those documents should be 
presented, to show implicit obedience to the person 
or persons 80 presenting them. And now, my dear 
Margaret, you may comprchend how it was when 
you were last night introduced into Dumbarton 
Castle, you found everything ready for your recep- 
tion. My emissaries prepared the way for this 
portion of the mysterious drama that was being 
enacted. Ah‘ I should add likewise that the King 
furnished me with blank documents spedy his 
autograph, and which I was authorized to fill up 
according to my own good will and pleasure. 
Hence the full pardon which his Majesty David of 
Scotland was made to vouchsafe unto all the de- 
scendants of the family of Logie, together with an 
equa] degree of impunity to all who might at any 
time have befriended or harboured them contrary 
to the decrees of the Black Parliament. In plain 
terms, my dear Margaret, your royal husband over- 
reached himself when he entrusted all those powers 
and authorities into my hands: but I rejoice that I 
should have used them as I have done——feor has it 
not been to a good purpose?” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed the Prince’s four listeners: 
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—and the Karl of Caithness added, “ Your Highness 
must have been favoured by providence - itself, ex- 
preasly that by your agency all these good results 
should be brought about !” 

“‘ And now tell me, my dear uncle,” said Margaret, 
“how came the escort of Teutonic warriors in 
readiness in the grove near Dalkcith ?” 

“This, and other details at present mysterious 
enough, may quickly be explained,” responded 
Prince de Salza. “After I left Dalkeith in the 
afternoon of the day before yesterday, I despatched 
Jussent in search of Father Julius. I was then 
biped on by myself towards Edinburgh, when whom 
should I meet but Father Cyrus, with three or four 
other Cistercian monks of Melrose. They had been 
upon a@ visit to Edinburgh on some ecclesiastical 
business, and were going to pay their respects to 
the holy brotherhood of the monastery at Dalkeith. 
I at once saw that this meeting was most opportune. 
I had suspected, Margaret—nay, more, I fad posi- 
tively foreseen that some measures more or less 
stringent would be adopted to prevent you from 
leaving Dalkeith Castle fur the purpose of coming 
hither to Dumbarton. It was therefore my inten- 
tion, when I left Dalkeith, to send from Edinburgh 
some succour :—but in this meeting with Father 
Cyrus I beheld an additional means which I could 
render available for your benefit. The worthy 
pace aoe not suspecting I was the brother of 

ather Benedictus — yet believed me to be that 
worthy Abbot's most intimate friend; and he there- 
fore expressed every readiness to serve me. I just 
explained to him sufficient to enable him to under- 
stand how to act,—that he was to keep watch, and 
if he did not behold you go forth withina certain 
number of hours from Dalkeith Castle, he was to 
take it for granted that you were a prisoner, and 
was to adopt measures for your release. I assured 
him there should be a party of armed men in the 
grove near Dalkeith Castle soon after sunrise ;—and 
we separated. I pushed on to Edinburgh, intendin 
to hire for the nonce such partisans as I might eed 
to carry out my views. But fortune was again 
favouring me. On arriving in the metropolis, I 
found that my faithful dependants Ernest de Zell 
and Conrad Rossel, together with several armed 
followers, had just arrived secretly in Edinburgh, 
bringing me the information that by that same 
time fifteen hundred of my brave Teutons, under 
Herman de Sarsfeldt, were ready for disembarka.- 
tion on the western coast of Scotland. No tidin 
could be more agreeable ; and now you may easily 
comprehend, my dear Margaret, how it was that a 
body of my own brave Teutons, under Ernest de 
Zell, was yesterday morning waiting in the grove 
near Dalkeith to be in readiness for any emergency 
or requirement, according as Father Cyrus should 
be able to ascertain in reference to yourself.” 

“And, Ah! the delicate attention,” exclaimed 
Margaret, “of providing the two tirewomen and the 
changes of raiment !” 

“For which arrangements the worthy hostess of 
the Golden Falcon in Edinburgh is to be specially 
thanked,” rejoined Prince de Salza, with a smile. 
“As for those royal vestments which you now 
wear, Margaret, 1 foresaw that the successful re- 
sult of the entire enterprise would begthe hailing of 
you as Queen ; and in Edinburgh the veriest mar. 
vels can be accomplished when gold is lavished. 
My orders were given in the evening of the day 
before yesterday: and by the same hoar last even- 
ing—that is to say, in four-and-twenty hours—robes, 
chide erown, all were ready according to the pro- 
mise of the clothiers and artificers !” , 

“Bat all this was marvellous!” exclaimed the 
young Queen; “and yet you, my princely uncle, 


seem to speak as if the circumstances were simple 
enough !” 

“Rest assured, Margaret,” replied De Salsa 
solemnly, “ I am not unmindfal of the fact that the 
finger of heaven has evidently made iteelf apparent 
in much of all that has taken place. For 
you have seen by the occurrences of this day how 
vitally important it was that Father Julius should 
be forthcoming. But yet, when Jassent received 
my mandate to seek the priest the so Aira 
yesterday, after we parted from you at Dalkeith, is 
seemed utterly uncertain whether the desired nim 
would be accomplished. All that Jassent knew 
was that Father Julius acted as chaplain at Tan- 
tallon Castle. Towards Tantallon therefore did 
Jassent purpose to speed,—when behold! in the 
midst of a wood, not a dozen miles distant from 
Dalkeith, did my faithful squire suddenly and most 
unexpectedly encounter the very object of his search. 
The priest had been hiding there for the last fort- 
night and upwards—indeed ever since the abortive 
scheme by which the Earl of Douglas endeavoured 
to gain possession of Roslin Castle. Overawed by 
threats at first, and then reassured by promises, 
Father Julius agreed to accompany Jassent to Edin- 
burgh. He was brought into my presence at the 
Golden ‘Falcon ; and on the ee day—that is 
to say, yesterday—I sent him, cloaked 80 as to be 
disguised, and in the custody of Jassent, to this 
fortalice.” 

“TI saw them dash past last evening,” interjected 
Margaret, “while on the way with my escort to 
Dumbarton. But there is yet one point concern- 
ing which explanation is needed—— 

“ Ah! I foresee to what your allusion will point,” 
exclaimed Prince de Salza: “it isin reference to 
Stephen Cochrane. There again providence favoured 
me in my designs; for the evening before last I en- 
countered him in Edinburgh. He had just re- 
turned from a visit to England ; and he had not as 
yet seen the King—who, I need not remind you, was 
at Dalkeith. F saw the immense advantage of 
having Stephen Cochrane’s testimony on our side: 
I therefore revealed myself to him, holding out on 
the one hand the most raorens promises, and on 
the other threatening all the weight of my ven- 
geance if he dared oppose the eause in which I was 
interested. But I found him to be devoted to your 
interests, Margaret: and when I heard all the ex- 
planations which he had to give, and added them to 
those which I had just received from Father Julius, 
I found that you owed much, my niece, to the 
friendly offices of that man Cochrane on the 
memorable night that made you Scotland’s Queen, 
But we will not dwell on these points,” added De 
Salza hastily. “I think that you now comprehend 
how all my plans were taken and how my aims 
were succoured by a variety of incidental eircum- 
stances. Redman, I knew, was to accompany his 
noble master to Dumbarton; and therefore I saw 
that with the testimony of all who were es to 
that mysterious wedding, your cause, dear Margaret, 
would be safe. Ah! I should add that I was care- 
ful to consult, though in the strictest secrecy, an 
eminent lawyer in Edinburgh; and it was by his 
advice I fulfilled all the forms in reference to the 
certificate :—otherwise, despite every other precan- 
tion, we might have been baffled through the gos- 
siping vanity which displayed itself ere now on the 
part of Sir Richard Mildmay.” 

“Once more, dearest “uncle,” said Margaret, 
“ accept my fervid, most heartfelt thanks—— 

“Enough, my dear niece !” interjected the Grand 
Master of the Teutons: “I know that you are 

teful. But our conversation has al lasted 
ull long ; and remember that the King is adopting 
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* aeconciNatory policy towards you, so that he must 
he met in a corresponding spirit. You mtét there- 
Rive now séek him. 
nemething relative to all the proceedings of that 
faite Bir Luuis Carlyon—or Countess of Morton, a¢ 
it now appears that she proves to be.” 

* What ?” exclaimed the Earl of Caithness, stag- 
gering at the announcement which came upon him 
like a thnnderbolt : “ Sir Louis Carlyon a woman! 
— he wife of my own kinsman! Can it be so ?” 

rae of astonishment had also burst from 
the lips of Fleming end Albertina ; and Prince de 
Salza hastened to explain the predicament in which 
Lady Morton was placed with his Teutonic Knights 
in the Vale of Leven. 

“Indeed,” he added, “her brother—a worthy 
adherent of mine, whom I] never knew until this 
day by any other name than that of Conrad Rossel 
—is now waiting anxiously for some decisive resolve 
ia tespect to his sister.” 

It was now Margaret’s turn to take up the narra- 
tive; and she detuiled all the particulars of the 
Countess of Mortuon’s conduct towards herself—not 
forgetting the insult in reference to the crowned 
skull placed on the velvet cushion, with the tapers 
burning on either side. 

ds this is verily most serious,” said Prince de 
Salsa ; “and it becomes a case in which I shall not 
choose to interfere.” 

“And J,” exclaimed the Earl of Caithness, 
“ am full of indignation at the idea that the wife 
of a kinsman of mine should have so vilely and 
treacherously deported herself!” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the outer 
door of the apartment. -Fleming Fitz-Allan has- 
tened to see who was there; and he found one 
of the principal nobles attached to the King’s 
person. 

“ His Majesty,” said the nobleman, “has sent me 
to intimate that he will either come hither to pay 
his devoirs to her Grace the Queen; or he will 
await the presence of her Highness in the State- 
apartment—which perhaps would prove a more suit- 
able place for the meeting of such illustrious per- 
sonages.” 

Margaret—who overheard what was thus said at 
the threshold—fiung a look upon Prince de Salza, 
as if to inquire what course she should adopt ; and 
his Highness hastily but emphatically whispered in 
her eat, “ Be docile and submissive as a wife, in all 
things where your honour asa woman and your dig- 
nity as a Queen are neither shocked nor compro- 
mised !” 

It was with a look of gratitude that Margaret 
acknowledged this advice; and at once taking her 
cue therefrom, she said, loud enough to be heard by 
the nobleman at the threshold, ‘‘ Be so kind, brother, 
as to desire his lordship to express unto his august 
Majesty my immediate willingness to proceed to the 
State-apartment, where my royal husband has sig- 
nified his gracious readiness to receive me.” 

A few minutes afterwards Prince de Salza re- 
wana Conrad Rossel in the audience-hall; and 

aving communicated to the astonished and dis. 
brother the entire historv of a sister’s foul 
treacheries and iniquities, the Prince added, “ It 
gtieves me, my faithful adherent, to be unable to 
pronounce an immediate merciful decision on this 
point; but so grave and alike so delicate are all its 
involvements, that I must pertorce leave it to the 
diveretion of her who has the best right to decide 
——JI mean her Majesty Queen Margaret.” 
Then was it that Conrad Rossel sped back to the 
sve in the valley of the Leven, and held with his 
that painful interview which resulted in the 
gelf-abasement of the Countess uf Murtun’s pride 
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to snch a degree as to indite a humble petition 40 


the Queen. 
Bat first I would fain learn | 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE KING AND QUEER. 


Tue State-apartment was large and lofty; and it 
was well furnished, because Dumbarton was a royal 
castle, and therefore arrangements were always 
made to accommodate the Sovereign in case of a 
visit on the part of Majesty taking place to the 
fortalice. King David had retired to his own room 
after having witnessed the marriage of the Earl of 
Douglas and the Lady Elvira, and had made a 
change in his toilet. Richly as he wae befure ap- 
parelled, he now arrayed himself in his most 
splendid Court costume, and which way in degree 
but second only to his curonation robes, Let the 
reader remember that he was playing the part of an 
astute politician and doing a ceitain homuye to the 
high dignitaries of the State, by affecting tu bow to 
their decision in respect to the claims of Margaret 
to be his bride and Queen. It was thereture per- 
fectly consistent with euch policy that he shuuld 
now prepare to meet Margaret wi:h all the honuur 
and consideration due to her rank and position; and 
brief though the interval fur preparation was, yet 
oct with his usual tact had done everything 
well. 

Let us look into the interior of the State-apart- 
ment at Dumbarton Castle. At one extremity 
stood the, King, attended by a number of his most 
devoted nobles, who, as well us their royal mastef, 
were apparelled in sumptuous style. Along one 
side of the room a number of the King’s guards 
were drawn up; and along the other side there was 
an array of the Teutonic warriors, marshalled wider 
the command of Ernest de Zell. King David con- 
sidered it to be an admirable stroke of policy thus 
to display a sample of his Teutonic auxiliaries in 
that room and on that occasion; for now that. be 
was endeavouring to make the best of matters 
which had turned out badly tor his own cause, he 
deemed it expedient to commence the most con- 
ciliatory policy towards Prince de Sulza. Besides, 
he had already seen and heard enough to convince 
him that the presence of a Teutonic force, so far 
from being galling to the great nobles who sur- 
rounded him, or to his own body-guards, » as wel- 
come and agreeable,—for the twolold reason that 
the fact seemed to promise an invasion of Eugland, 
for which every true Scottish heart then yearned ; 
and in the second place because neurly all the Tea- 
tonic warriors who had a3 yet arrived upon the 
Scottish soil, were of Celtic, Saxun, or Milesian 


origin. 

And now the great folding-doors were thrown 
open at the extremity of the apartment facing the 
end where the King stood; and Queen Margaret 
made her appearance, attended by the ruble ladies 
who had been already appointed to wait upon her, 
and by several peers and knights of distinction. 
Her train was borne by one of those ladies: she 
wore the digdem upon her brow, and carried the 
sceptre in her hand. The Earl of Caithness and 
Fleming Fiz Allan were amongst the male com- 
panions of her Majesty; Prince de Salsa was not 
present. He had gone, as we have seen, to com- 
municate with Conrad Rossel; and moreover, even 
if his attention were not thus required elsewhere, 
he would have remained absent all the same, for 
fear lest his presence might seem to savour of a 
purpose eitner to overawe the King or to triumph 
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in fespect to the cause which he had so particularly 
espoused, 


Marygaret--was completely dignified and self. | 


possessed : bat all ber qneenly honours seemed to 
sit upon her as naturally as if she had long borne 
them, and as if she had been reared as a princess 
from her cradle. She advanced slowly towards the 
centre of the room : then she stopped and made a 
graceful curtsey to her royal husband. David now 
descended from the dais, on which were placed two 
thrones of equal height and perfect! inci 
each other. He advanced towards Margaret wit 

that demeanour of courtly dignity and grace which 
he knew so well how to assame, and without the 
slightest appearance of embarrassment arising from 
the part which he had enacted towards her whom 
he was now compelled to greet as a bride. Indeed, 
@ stranger anacquainted with all that had occurred, 
would have imagined that the nuptials might have 
been celebrated only that very day, and that the 
King was now stepping forward to greet a bride 
whom he loved, and whom he was proud to raise up 
as the sharer of his throne. Margaret with a glance 


, seemly, you will find that I shall be fall willing td 


obe 

“Might I ask,” said the King, “wherefore you 
thought it expedient to quit the Castle of Dalkeith 
in so sudden and stealthy a manner, since I, your 
hushand, had appointed that place ag your tem- 
pordry home?” 

“It was understood that I should he here present 
this vit replied Margaret, respectfully but firmly : 
“and finding myself in prisonage, [ escaped. Your 
Majesty best knows ahether you gave mé, your 
| young wife, @ suitable companion in the Countess 
of Morton.” 
| “Understand me well, Margaret,” said the King, 
| becoming a trifle more spe in his look and speech, 
“that if [ had chosen, [ might have adopted strin- 
| gent measures to prevent your appearance in the 
| audience-hall this day. For in the middle of the 
| Dight, immediately on my arrival, I was advertised 
| of your fight from Dalkeith-——” 
| ** Doubtless by one of the Countess of Morton's 
| followers ?” interjected Margaret; “furl have re- 
: cently learnt that her two men-at-arms, with one of 





comprehended precisely the part which his Majesty | her females in the disguise of a page, reached Dum- 


was enacting do 
such perfect ease and self- possession; and she in- 
stantaneously threw into her looks a certain amiable 


studiously and yet with an uir of barton Castle at about the period tu which your 
| Majesty alludes,” 


“ Yes,” rejoined the King: “I have no hesitation 


bashfulness, the modest contusion of a bride de- , in admitting that it was thus I learnt the cir- 


teriorating naught from the dignity of a Queen. 
Taking her hand, and raising it with all the 
courtesy of a polished cavalier to his lips, the King 
said, “ Welcome, my beanteous Queen !—and be- 
lieve me, 
my life.” 
‘“‘T axk vour Grace to believe ms in my tfrn,” re- 


this is one of the happiest moments of | ta have been beneath my sense of propriety and 
ignity 


cumstance of your escape from that home which 


‘IT, as your husband, thought fit to assign unto 


you.” 
| “And which home,” retarned Margaret, “it 


had 


to accept for a moment longer than 
Bat with regard to your 


‘already occupied it. 


sponded Margaret, “when I assure yon that this is | Grace’s assertion that my appearance in the 


the happiest moment in my life.” 
The King again bowed ; and still retaining Mar- 
garets hand, he conducted her to the dais, where 


whe took her pluce upen one of the throne-like | 


seats, while he proceeded to occupy the other. He 
then glided at once into a conversation on general 
topics, and discoursed with as much ease, affability, 
and gaiety as if nothing in connexion with the day’s 
proceedings had in any wav tended to disturb the 
equanimity of his mind. Margaret adapted herself 
to the same humuur ; and if we may aguin suppose 
the presence of an uhinitiated stranger, we may re- 
mark that sach an individual would have conceived 
that the waters which had wuafted the hymeneal 
bark wherein the fortanes of the royal pair were 
now ventured, had ever been characterized by the 
serenest and tranquillest dow. 

Thus conversed David and Margaret for upwards 
of a quarter of an hour; and then the King made 
a sign which was sige eae by all those who 
were in attendance. The guards and the Teutonic 
warriors defiled out of the apartment: then all the 
ladies formed a procession and passed thence,—the 
peers and knights fullowing with corresponding re- 
gularity and order. The King and Margaret were 
now alone together. 

“It seems, my sweet bride,” said his Majesty, 
“ that for the last day or two a species of warfure 
has raged between us. It is now for us to deter- 
mine whether this state of sone d is to continue, 
or whether we are to make terms of pe&ce.” 

The King spoke with a sort o! affable indifference 
and eusy carelessness; and arta ei said, with a 
smile which was just sufficient y triumphant to 
show thas the felt the security of her own position, 
but yet on the other hand sufficiently winning and 
eubmissive to call into play the fascinations of a 
woman zd to denote her willingness to accept the 
duties of a wife, —“‘ It is for you, my royal husband, 


to dictate; and in all things honuurabdle as well as | 


audience-hall might have been prevented, I beg to 
hold a different opinion.” 

‘The King bit his lip for a moment; and then said, 
‘T am to understand therefore, Murgsret, that you 


| were very confident in the great power and autho- 


rity which you had for the advancement of your 
own peculiar interests ?” 

“1 contess, sire, that I had every hope in the 
success of a good cause; but I knew not how ail 
the circumstances which we witnessed, would de- 
velop themselves. I was borne along as if upon the 
| waters of an unknown current.” 

‘Prince de Salza must have had most potent 
reasons,” said the King, ‘for espousing your cause 
with such zeal and fervour.” 

Maryaret felt that the fact of her near kinship 
with the Grand Master of the Teutons constituted a 
secret which was not her own, and that it was 
natural for one who was now a Sovereign-Prince tu 
conceal the fact that he was descended fro« a race 
which had heen branded in Scotland. She there- 
fore said, “‘ Prince de Salza was bound alike by nis 
knightly vows as well as by an inherent love of 
justice and of truth, to become the champion of the 
cause of an otherwite defenceless woman. But it 
seoms tu me, sire,” she continued, “that the strain 
which the disconrse is taking, is a prolonyatiou of 
the hostilities of the moruiny, rather than an ad- 
vance towards a better understanding.” 

“IT do not wish tu be at war with yuu, Margaret,” 
replied the King. “You know that you have tri- 
um phed——” 

“Would to God,” she exclaimed, in an impas- 
sioned tone, “that you had never given me cause to 
assume what I see you regurd as having been a 
hostile attitude towards your Grace !” 

“Well, Margaret,” rejoined David, “there are 
one or two little matters fur us to settle ; and then 
we will be as goud friends as yo can wish.” 

‘“‘ And what are these litle matters, sire,” asked 


——— 
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the Queen, with an air of some surprise, “ that are 
to bewettled between us?” ! 

“ Let us first of all speak of your brother,” said 
David. “dis surname is now declared to be Logie. 
I do not think it is one which he will be very 
anxious to bear, notwithstanding the decree of par- 
don and the repeal of the pen edicts which have 
this day been promulgated.” . 

“ He himself, sire, teels that the name which you 
have mentioucd,” responded Margaret, “is so little 
to be esti by the loyal Scottish people, that he 

urposes to retain the name of Fits-Allan, which he 
borne from his infancy.” 

“That at least,” said the King, “is a concession 
to all decencies and prouprieties of feeling. But the 
brother of a Queen ought to bear a Figher title 
than that of a Knight. Have you not reflected that 
it is for me to confer the loftier distinction of Lord 
of Liddesdale, sv that in the bearing of this proud 
name al] questions wi:} be -absorbed touching and 
arpa) the fact whether he be a Fitz-Allan or 
a e 7’ 

This was the very boon which Margaret, if in a 
condition to ask one, would have demanded; and 
great though her self-possession was, yet she could 
wot prevent a glittering of joy from appearing in 
her eyes. - 

“ Well,” continued the King, “I see that the 
proposal goes with yourinclinations, But Ah!” he 
added, as if quite carelessly, “have you heard of 
the predicament in which that unfortunate Countess 
of Morton is involved with the Teutonic warriors 
*yonder? A rumuur thereof just now reached my 
ears——” 

“ Yes, sire,” answered the Qneen; “I am ac- 
quainted with every particular in connexion with 
that circumatance; and I cannot help thinking that 
heaven itself has placed the Countess of Morton 
in a position which inay bring down upon her head 
condign punixhiment tor her manifold offences.” 

“Then perhaps Prince de sulza,” said the King, 
“has already resolved apon inflicting such punish- 
ment as that whereunto you allude ?” 

Margaret made no answer; and the King, after 
vainly waiting upwards of a minute for one, said, 
“IT have no doubt, Margaret, that the Prince has 
left the matter entirely in your hands. At all 
events he will be guided by your implacability on 
the one hand, or by your intercession on the other. 
What say you?” 

Margaret felt that she was bound to give a 
gtraightiurward answer; for she would not conde- 
scend to evasion or subterfuge; and she therefore 
replied, “ Yes, sire—you are right. Prince de Salza 
will be guided by my sentiments in the matter to 
which you allude.” 

“Then let there be a bargain between us?” ex- 
claimed the King. “The title of Baron of Lid- 
desdale for your brother on the one hand—and the 
. freedom of the Countess of Morton on the other!” 

Muryaret hesitated four a moment; and then she 
answered, “ But this, sire, is to permit one who 
well merité punishment at my hands, to go un- 
punished. No! it cannot be! . Yet the present is 
assuredly the occasion for showing mercy. Let the 
Countess of Morton demonstrate her contrition— 
aud she shall be forgiven.” 

“She will never do it, Margaret!” cried the 
King. “That woman has the pride of Lucifer!” 

“ And L, sire,” was the dignified response, “ have 
the pride of an injured woman and of an outraged 
Queen.” 

“ Am I to understand that you expect the Conn- 
tess of Morton to write a penitential letter or send 
a homble memorial?” asked the King, with a slight 
sneer. 
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“ Doubtless! this mast be her punishment—and 
upon no other terms,” added al or emphatically, 
“will I consent to intercede with the Prince de 
Salsa on her behalf.” - 

“Decide upon nothing hastily,” said the King. 
“Two hours are to elapse ere we sit down to the 
erent banquet which is in preparation. Let your 
avourable decision be signified to me within a few 
minutes of the sounding oi the trumpets for the 
festival—and your brother shall take his place at the 
board amongst the peers of Scotland as Baron of 
Liddesdale! If, on the other hand, you speak not 
favourably when we meet two hours hence, I swear 
by my crown and sceptre that no title shall ever 
be bestowed by me upon that brother of your's 
with the traitorous surname |” 

Having thus spoken, the King rose from his seat, 
and rang a silver bell that was at hand. The fold- 
ing doors again flew open; and from the ante-room 
the peers, the knights, and the ladies again poured 
in procession into the State-apartment. David’ 
made a most courteous bow to his Queen,—who, 
taking her place at the head of her own suite, 

assed out of the room in one direction, while the 
ing quitted it by another set of doors opening 
behind the throne. 

Nearly two hours elapsed: it only wanted about 
ten minutes to the moment when the clarions were 
expected to sound in proclamation of the festival 
being in readiness; and Margaret, attended by her 
ladies and some gentlemen in waiting, proceeded to 
the State-apartment, where, according to ceremony, 
she was to be joined by the King ere adjourning to 
the banqueting-room, She had not altered he 
decision: she was resolved to abide by it; and in 
this she was supported by the counsel of the Prince 
de Salza, who had fully agreed with her idea that 
it would be too great a concession to the King to 
allow the vile agent of his treacheries to escape 
without even the slightest humiliation as a punish- 
ment, 

Searcely had Margaret entered the State-apart- 
ment, when a page made his appearance ; and bow- 
ing low, he presented a sealed packet on a silver 
salver. It was addressed to the Queen with all the 
usual forms and flourishes of epithets and distinc- 
tions. Murgaret opened it:—it was a petition from 
the Countess of Morton, penned in the humblest, 
most contrite, most grovelling strain, and imploring 
mergy. A flush of wiumph passed over the Queen's 
superbly handsome countenance; and at the same 
instant the folding-dours behind the dais were 
thrown open, and the Lord Chamberlain announced 
in a loud tone, “ The King !” 

Margaret advanced to meet him—he likewise 
approached her; and they met in the midst of the 
spacious apartment, — the lords and ladies, tlie 
knights and other attendants, keeping at a respect- 
ful distance, so that whatever discourse might pass 
between the royal pair should not be overheard. 

“ Allow me to inquire,” said the King, assuming 
an off-hand careless demeanour, as if the matter 
were after all an object of more or less indifference 
to him, “ whether you have arrived at a favourable 
decision in respect to the Countess of Morton ?” 

‘Yes, sire,” responded the Queen, with the most 
perfect calmness. “The Countess of Morton is 
pardoned,” 

¢‘Ah!” said the King, scarcely able to conceal 
his satisfaction, for the decision was really most un- 
expected, considering all he knew of Margaret's 
temper ; “I thought this:was an occasion alike for 
mercies and bounties. Here, then, is the royal 
decree conferring the promised dignity upon your 
brother.” c 

Thus speaking, he placed in Margaret's hand the 
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parent of nobility for Fleming; and she acknow- 
edged the proceeding with a most affable smile. 


‘In return for this boon,” she said, “ [ cannot do 
otherwise than consign to your Grace’s keeping the 
document which Has induced me to show mercy 
unto the Countess of Morton.”: 

She took the petition from beneath the folds of 
her ents as she thus x ey and presented it to 
the King. He glanced on her inquiringly tor a mo- 
ment : then opening the packet, he rapidly ran his 
eye over its contents. For an instant he became 

le, and bit his lips with vexation at the idea that 

is wife should triumph in everything which she un- 
dertook and which either directly or indirectly could 
at all tend to humiliate himself; and then sad 
denly assuming an air of easy courteous gaiety, he 
said, “ Now you are satisfied! But if you were any 
other than the Queen, I should warn you that it is a 
dangerous thing to provoke the ire of such # being 
as the Countess of Morton.” 


. CHAPTER LXV. 
QUEEN MARGARET AXD LORD LIDDESDALE. 


MARGARET was about to give a pointed answer to 
the King, and prove to him how little she recked 
for his implied threat of vengeance on the part of 
the Countess of Morton, when it struck -her that if 
she wished to carry out a conciliatory policy, she 
must be somewhat tolerant and forbearing. She 
therefore seemed not to take any notice of the re- 
mark made by her royal husband, and which we 
duly recorded at the close of the preceding ‘chapter. 

And now the guests who had been invited to the 
banquet, were fast gathering in the State-apart- 
ment. His Highness Prince de Salza, attended b 
Fleming Fitz-Allan, Ernest de Zell, and some half- 
dozen of the other principal officers of the Teutonic 
forces, made his appearance. He was sumptuously 
dressed ; for though in times of need and in hours 
of danger the Grand Muster was capable of bearing 
his part as one of the mightiest warriors of Christen- 
dom, yet in the hours of recreation and festivity he 
could prove himself the courtly cavalier, and show 
himself worthy of his sovereign rank according to 
the high estimate in which Royalty was held in 
those times. The Earl of Caithness likewise en- 
tered the State-apartment, with the beautitul Alber- 
tina leaning upon his arm ; and next to the Queen 
of Scotland, the Earl’s daughter was asguredly the 
object of the greatest interest amongst the exquisite 
walaxy of female attractions. 

The King and Prince de Salza had not met until 
now, since the scenes in the audience-hall: but, as 
we have already stated, it was David’s policy to 
conciliate the Grand Master of Teutonic Knigh:s. 
Now, be it understvod that though De Salzu was 
only addressed by the denomination of Prince, yet 
that he was reckuned amongst the Monarchs of the 
world—he bore the distinction of an independent 
Sovereign—and he wielded a power second to no 

otentate in Europe; for under his auspices the 
Teutonic dominion had reached its culminating 

oint. He therefore stood on an equal footing with 
King David ; and it may not prove uninteresting to 
our readers to learn how the etiquette of that pefiod 
regulated. the meeting of two great Sovereigns be- 
neath a roof where one was now actually the guest 


_ of the other. 


Let it be’ understood that the ning Scotland, 
with Masgaret leaning on his arm, had gracefully 
lounged, 80 to speak, towards that extremity where 

the dais with the two thrones: while Prince 





td 


de Salsa, attended by his suite, had entered the’ 
spacious room by the folding-doors at the opposite 
extremity. A puge standing at these folding doors, 
announced in a loud voice—“ His Suvereign High- 
ness the excellent and mighty Prince de Sutaa !” 

Then the Lord Chamberlain attached to the Scot 
tish Court, advanced hastily, but still with becoming 
dignity, to the centre of the apartment; and taking | 
his post a little on one side, he suffered the end of 
his rod, or wand of office, to rest upon the flour 
three or four paces in front of him. Tne point 
which the rod thus marked, was supposed to be the 
centre of the room; and so it was as accurately as 
could be estimated. ‘The King, with Margaret still 
leaning upon his arm, advanced from one extremity 
towards that point,—while from the other extremity 
Prince de Salza likewise advanced, each potentate 
respectively measuring his steps in such a way that 
neither should reach the centre of the roum befure 
or after the other. When the middle pvint was 
attained, and the two potentates stuud face to face 
with about the interval of a yard between them, 
they both extended their hands—or rather, we 
should say, each his right hand at the same instant; 
and the clasp of friendship was exchanged. 

“ Sire and brother,” said the King of Scotland, 
“ you are welcome in this our royal furtress.” 

“¢ Sire and brother,” answered the Grand Master, 
“with pleasure do I accept your reyal huspi- 
tality.” ‘ 

“ Allow me,” said King David, “to present to 
your [lighness my well-beloved Queen, who shares 
with me the pleasure of entertaining a warrior- 
monarch whose presence sheds lustre up n the 
sceie.” 

“| offer the gratulations of a potentate and the 
homage of a knight,” rejoined the Prince, “ tu the 
gracious Queen Margaret. Pei mit me to present to 
your Majesty my young friend Sir Fleming Fits- 
Allan, who, though a duteous subject of your High- 
ness, nevertheless hulds a distinguished pust under 
my orders.” 

“I greet Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan,” said the King, 
who, true to his present system of policy, bestowed 
& gracious smile upon our young hero. 

** Methinks,” said Margaret, with a flush of pride 
and pleasure upon her elon, handsome cuun- 
tenance, “ that, thanks tou your Majesty’s gracious 
favour, I have it in my power tu say unto my be- 
loved brother that this is the last time he need be 
spoken of of addressed as Sir Fleming Fitz-Allan. 
It is therefore eminently gratifying to me that [ 
claim the privilege of being the first to address him 
as Baron of Liddesdale.” 

Thus speaking, Margaret presented to her brother 
the patent uf nobility ; and as our hero touk it, he 

ressed the hand of his sister in grateful acknow- 
edgment of the proud distinction thus conterred 
upon him. While he was receiving the congratuls- 
tions of his friends upon the occasiun, the clarivus 
outside in the court-yard proclaimed that the fes- 
tival was in readiness ; and the whole company pro- 
ceeded to the banqueting-room, the King and Mar- 
garet leading the way. 

it is not our purpose to dwell at any length upon 
the festival which now tuok place : suifice it tw say 
that it was of the most splendid deecription, aud 
that every countenance seemed auimated with joy 
—for all the principal personages present had sume 

ial reasons for self-gratulation on the result of 

the proceedings of the day—with the exceptivn per- 
haps of the King ; but he was prepared to adopt a 
pe icy which gave him the appearance of being as 
lithe and contetited as the rest. According to the 
custom which prevailed in those times as weil as at 
the present day, the female portion of the company 
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“withdrew before the members of the other sex 
uitted the banqueting-tuble; and Margaret retired 
a while to her own apartmenis. The young 
Lord Liddesdale, however, soon stole away from the 
festive hall, and sought his royal sister’s rooms; for 
he most anxiously longed to have an explanation 








with apon & certain subject concerning 
which he had not hitherto found an instant’s leisure 
to speak to her alone. Besides, he knew that in his 


sister's apartment he should find Albertina; and far 
more agreeable to the young lover were the smiles 
of the beauteous maiden than the nectar poured out 
into the bacchanalian goblet. 

Margaret was conversing with Albertina and her 
attendant ladies when Fleming entered. She sus- 
pected that her brother wished to receive a certain 
explanation—she had no reason for deferring it— 
and she therefore made a sign to intimate that she 
wished to be left with Lord Liddesdale. Albertina 
and the ladies withdrew into an adjuining room :— 
the brother and aister were now therefure alune 
together. 

“Let me come at once to the poiut, my dear 
brother,” said Margaret, “which I know that you 
are anxious to touch upon. Come, sit down by my 
side ; for now we can converse without restraint. 
But tell me first of all, are you not pleased—are 
you not aera at the position which we have both 
attained? Do i regret, either for your sake or 


mine, that any of the means which have respectively 
sorpaenr cy ese lofty elevations, should have been 
oO 9 


‘ No, dearest sister,” returned Fleming ; “there is 
nothing that I can regret. In a word, we find our- 
selves in positions which but a few months back 
we could not have dared, even in the wildest flights 
of imagination, to hope to attain! We should not 
bas gy parle them! Nor did we. Our names 
par, om itary infamy — you, my sweet 
sister, raised to the highest rank to which any lady 
could possibly aspire—I rich and eungbled, and 
blest in the heart’s sincerest affections——Ohb! what 
more eould we wish for? Or may I not again ask, 
have we not gained ten thousand times more than 
aught to which our most presumptuous and am- 
bitious dreamings could have ever soared? One 
thing only disquiets me——” 

“I know what you mean, Fleming,” interjected 
rah aba nickly: “but fear not! e King has 
fought a hard battle—but he is vanquished —he 
feels ic and knows it—and there is an ment 
between us that the past is to be forgotten and that 
we are friends.” 

“Then Lhave not another care!” said Fleming, 
fervidly embracing his sister. “But now for the 
promised explanation! You know what I mean, 
dear Margaret? Already has my fancy been dis- 
enchanted of its superatitivus belief !—already have 
I perceived that something which for a while I could 
not look upon otherwise than as preterhuman, 
admits of # natural interpretatiun ! Tell me, there- 
fore, at once—were not yuu,” asked Fleming, with a 
smile, “the mysterious spirit who on that memorable 
occasion in the vaults ap to me amidst a hulu 
of light—e spirit cluthed in white and with a veil 
thrown over the head? Ah! I see that it wag su ! 
— aud no wonder, dear sister, that the veil was so 
closely pinot rea prevent the countenance from 


bay or y-ge 

“ Did I prove an evil spirit to you on that occa- 
— dear Fleming ?” inquired sister, with a 
fond bewitching smile. 

“Ob no!. assuredly not!” exclaimed the young 
Lord Liddesdale: “for to confese the truth, that 
ayes chant afterwards dwelt in my brain aad 

ibrated in my ears on many occusivus when such 
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influence was most useful and effective — nerving 
arm in the fight at Hermitage Castle-——” 

“ And saepeing ibe with confidence, dear File- 
taing,” interjec aaa “when the image of 
the Tovely Albertina fluated before you, or when 
you found yourself in her society ?” 

“Yes,” exclaimed our hero enthusiastically. 
“But how, in the name of everything marvellous, 
my dear Margaret, did you accomplish that strange 
proceeding ?—how did you give such a vision-like 
appearance to the whole ceremony that I scarcely 
dared doubt or suspect the preternatural truth ?” 

“You remember, Fleming,” replied Margaret, 
“the discourse which took place between yuu and 
me in reference to the heritage o the estutes of 
Liddesdale? You hesitated and you wavered—you 
had compunctions and fears—in short, I saw that 
some influence higher than my own was needed to 
make you grasp the prize that was within your 
reach. I was determined to adupt sume vourse tu 
Strengthen your steps in the pathway which should 
lead to fortune. An accident proved suggestive at 
that iustant. Redman confidentially informed me 
that it was your purpose to visit at night-time the 
tumb of our father-—— 

“Ab, then, Redman was in the secret?” ejacu-. 
lated Fleming. “But I am fvolish to ask the 
question ! e must have been!—or else how 
could you eed have so well combined your 
proce ings! 4 
““Yes—Redman was in the secret,” rejoined Mar- 
garet. “Do you not remember that after you heard 
the soft voice murmuring the word Amen —~—” 

“I bade Redman leave me—I tuvk the torch 
from bis hand,” continued Fleming,—“and alune 
did I proceed to the third compartment to kneel by 
the tumb of our father !” 

“But Redman followed ha noiselessly at a dis- 
tance,” said Margaret, with a smile; “and it was 
his hand that dashed the torch from the place where 
you had lett it.” | 

“Ah!—and now I bethink me,” said Lord Lid- 
desdale, ‘it struck me that as I knelt vy the side of 
our father’s tomb [ heard the sound of a footstep 
approaching from somewhere beliind.” 

“‘1t was Redman,” said Margaret, “who had re- 
ceived his instructions from me, and who extin- 

uished the torch in order that the means of dif- 

using & mystic light which I had with much trouble 
and difficulty contrived at the extremity of the 
vault, should have the opportunity of a gradual and 
effective development.” 

“ And those means of light?” asked Fleming. 

“Lamps already burning, but shot up in two 
boxes,” answered the Queen ; “and the lids of these 
boxes so arranged as to open gradually by meaus 
of strings which Redman himself held and pulled 
judiciously in the spot where he concealed himself. 
Ah! I confess that every moment I fancied and 
feared you would rusb forward to ascertain whether 
it were really a vision, or only a delusion to be 
accounted for by natural means. But no!—you 
gazed—you remained riveted to the spot—while in 
& oe tone | yave forth the mystic chant which 
I had cumposed tur the purpose.” 

‘¢Oh, that chant which has proved to be so pro- 
phetic!” exclaimed Fleming, with an expression of 
wonder upon his countenance as he rapidly flung a 
meatal glance over the details of the three lyrical 
sanzas, 

“ After all, my dear brother,” responded Mar- 
garet, with a smile, “there has been nothing so very, 
very wonderful in the fulfilment of the predictions ; 
fur 1 furesaw that everything depended upun yoar- 
self—it was under this impression that I composed 
the chant—and it was to accomplish a desirable aim 
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a renee ree an pf oe ete ccerestenremeaiien ete 
a 


@ “astonished and for a momest 


t a I Na a Raa 
that I took so much trouble in combining all my 


arrangements for the occasion.” 

“ But the sudden appearance of Prince de Salza ?” 
ejaculated Fluming,—“he whom at that time we 
knew only as Sir Casimir D’Eate ?” 

“His sudden appearance,” replied Margaret, 

eenfonnded me as 


mach as it could hava surprised Lf.” 
“Bat what followed,” Ranedied Fleming “was 
all the work of an instant, Yep approached the 
form of Sir Casim rather, I should say, of 
Prince de Salza—yag your hand upon his arm 
—and then the entire vanished from my view, 
darkness iiled 1” 

“My worthy ater Redman,” replied Mar- 
garet, with another amile of sweet archness, “saw 
that it was indeed high time to plunge that scene 
into utter darkngee—whieh, ag you may comprehend, 
was very oasily effacted by his suddenly pulling the 
strings that cluaad the lide of the boxes containing 
the a For Redman was as much surprised and 
alarmed as I myself was at the abrupt appearance 
of the Teutonic warrior, But you said, Fleming, 
that you beheld me place my hand qpon the 
Yior’s arm :—and guch was the fact, saw that he 
himself stood fur an iastant at the scene 
which so unexpectedly burst apon hina as he entered 
the vault; aud thus was if that no ejaculation 


and ut 


esca oe I instantaneously said to him is a 
low quick per, ‘ Be stent! [ am Margaret ! 
You know everything yf And my adja- 


ration was not made in vain; for the warrior gene- 
rously held his peace and remained utterly silent 
until we knew by the closing and the locking of the 
barrier-gates that you, my dear Fleming, were leav- 
ing the vaults and retracing your steps to the ora- 
tory. to which Kedman had silently and cantiously 
made his way before you.” 

“And then the Teutonic warrior sought expla- 


. nations from your lips?” said Fleming inquiring}y ; 


“and he doubtless gave you some in return?” 

“The explanations which be had to give,” rejoined 
Margaret, “were speedily afforded—thongh I did 
not then comprehend them to their fullest extent. 
It was not until to-day, when a few hours ago in this 
very apartment he revealed himself as our kinsman, 
that my recollection flashed back to the memorable 
night on which he visited that place of tombs-—” 

“T understand you, Margaret,” said energy 
“He doubtless told you on that occasion, that it 
was through mere curiosity he descended at night- 
time into the plase of tombs ?” 

“ Yos—it was thug he spoke,” rejoined Margaret ; 
“and he said that he had proposed to visit the 
vaults thus stealthily because he knew that the Earl 
of Caithness experienced a reluctance to introduce 
strangers to the place where his ancestors lay un- 
coffined in their martial panoplies, the strange yet 
awful memorials and evidences of a legend which 
reflected but little honour on the Jouse of Roslin ! 
I need not remind you, my dear Fleming, that 
whereas Lieutenant Hedman kept the keys of the 
door communi from the oratory with the 
vaults, the steward Hepburn on the other hand was 
the custodian of the keys bélongiug to the folding- 
doors at the other oxtremity of the place of 


tombs————” 

“ That very extremity,” interjected Wieming, with 
a ‘‘ where you ap to me, dear sister, as 
the spirit of omar A che |” 

“ Yes,” respo Margaret,—" that same ex- 
tremity of the sepulchral subterranean. But I was 
about to inform you that the Teutonic warrior had 

rivately obtained the keys from Hepburn, and he 
bed descended to the vaults, little anticipating the 
scene which was to burst upon his vision. 
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“And now we understand, Margaret,” observed 
Lord Liddesdale, solemnly, “that it was not a sen- 
timent of mere cugiosity which led the Teutonic 
chief down into that pleas of the dead: but it 
was an affectionate longing to kneel and pray bythe _ 
tomb of his perished brother! But what said he © 
when yon confessed to him—~as you must have done 
—the motive for which you had devised the vision- 
like scene and composed the chant ?” 

ae See pahorghe to keep my secret—although he 
hesitated not to express his strong disapproval of 
all such means of exercising an influence over the 
human mind. He made me repeat the chant to 
him: I dared not refuse—I knew not at the moment 
whether he might not have previously listened at 
the door and heard it: but subsequently, when [ 
reviewed the proceedings, I certainly marvelled that 
the Teutonic Knight did not question me in refer- 
ence to the meaning of the line which spoke of 
the heritage of shame. But, as he said naught on 
the subject, [ concluded that he had not been par- 
ticularly struck thereby. Yet the very circumstance 
which thas troubled me somewhat at the time, had 
its effect and its significancy after all.” 

“Explain yourself, dear Margaret,” said Fle- 


ming. 

«Follow me well, brother, in what Iam about to 
eay,” continued the Queen. “ When the Teutonic 
obo was in diseourse with his elder brother, 
the Abbot of Melrose, upon all family matters 
past and present, those two uncles of our’s were 
necessarily in a state of uncertainty whether we 
ourselves knew the secret, of our birth. They fan-— 
cied that we muat have been initiated in it, and 
yet they had no certainty on the point. It was 
uevertheless important for our princely uncle to 
know, inasmuch as he had resolved to take our 
interests into his best consideration. Well then, 
Fleming, his uncertainty on that particular point 
was cleared up when I repeated to him the chant: 
for that line whereunto I have already alluded, 
showed him that the secret of our birth was in- 
deed known unto us both. This afternoon I had 
a second interview with our uncle, and an hour’s 
discourse alone with him, just before we all pro- 
ceeded to the State-apartment ere adjourning to 
the banqueting room. We conversed together 
upon mano legs compared notes, and gave 
little details of explanation to fill up those gaps 
which occurred in the reading of the past. It 
was ther that our uncle informed me how he was 
indebted to the circumstance of the chant being re- 
peated to him, about two months back, for the 
clearing-up of his previously existing uncertainty 
as to whether you and I were acquainted with the 
secret of our birth.” 

“Oh, how interesting are all these explana- 
tions?” said Fleming. “But at this moment the 
name of Redman occurs to my recollection, and I 
am reminded that he was one of the witnesses of 
your marriage with the King.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied Margaret. ‘Redman had ever 
experienced the deepest interest in me—indeed in 
both of us, from our infancy ; and there was naught 
that he would refuse to do in order to serve you or 
me, Conceive, therefore, the worthy lieutenant’s 
mingled worerment and joy when Stephen Coch- 
rane whispered in his ear the startling fact that the 
King was enamoured of me, and would make me 
his bride if the circumstances of a secret espousal 
could be arran Redman, you know, is not par- 
ticularly troubled with brains—but he is blunt 
and honest ; and when he found that everything 
was to be straightforward and proper, he was ern | 
persuaded by Cochrane of the necessity w. 
existed for s g the bridal with the strictest 
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secrecy. To be brief, he readily lent himeelt to. 
schemes which was so marvellously to advance my 
interests. At that time Father Julins was an in- 
mate of Roslis Castle: our princely uncle had just 
ordered him to be set at liberty, after the return of 


his Highness from the great doings at Hermitage : : 


but the priest was easily induced by Redman to re- 
main a few hours longer to ne the nuptial 
benediction. Cochrane faithfully promised me that 
I should receive the most positive proofs of the 
strict legality of the nuptial ceremony in all its holy 


forms, Ah, my dear brother! it was a solemn oc- 


casion when I entered the chapel of the castle on 
that memorable night !—but the instant 1 beheld 
Redman, [ was reassured—all mistrust vanished—lI 
knew that he was my fricnd!” 

“ And previously, therefore, you were unaware,” 
remarked Fleming, inquiringly, “ that he had been 
enlisted by Cochrane in the cause which was then 
in progress ? Ina word, you had not expected to 
meet Redman there?” 

“No,” rejoined Margaret: “everything took 
iA so suddenly—and everything likewise was 
eft to the management of Stephen Cochrane! I 
must preceed to explain that I had not previously 
seen Father Julius ; nor had I been informed who 
was to be the officiating priest. Thus, when I en- 
tered the chapel on that memorable night, it was a 
perfect stranger whom I beheld standing at the 
altar, arrayed in canonicals. But full soon did I 
receive the proof of Cochrane’s good faith in all 
that he had promised to perform: for Redman con- 
trived in a hurried whisper to inform me that the 
priest who stood at the altar was Father Julius, the 
chaplain of Tantallon Castle; and this assurance, 
conveyed by the lips of Redman, proved that Coch- 
rane was in naught deceiving me.” 

“But if I mistake not,” observed Fleming, “ Ste- 
phen Cochrane, while behaving loyally and faith- 
fully to you, deceived his master the King! And 
this accounts for the observation which our princely 
uncle made this afternoon—to the effect that he had 
discovered how you owed much to the friendly 
offices of that man Cochrane on the memorable 
night that made you Scotland’s Queen!” 

“‘Yes—I understand you, brother,” responded 
Margaret: “every circumstance has tended to 
make the treacherous designs of the King more and 
more apparent. He had doubtless ordered Cochrane 
to provide some wretched hireling to assume the 
dress and play the part of a priest—~——” 

“Ah! is it not better, dearest Margaret,” ejacu- 
lated Lord Liddesdale, “to divert our attention from 
all topics that are disagreeable ?” 

“ Assuredly so,” responded Margaret. “Oh, yes! 
I am well inclined to be forgiving towards the 
King—provided that he will keep his word, and 
act a kind, friendly, and generous part towards 
myself!” 

The brother aud sister continued to discourse a 
little while longer; and then Albertina and the 
other ladies were summoned from the adjoining 
room. Lord Liddesdale was now permitted an 
opportunity of some sweet conversation with his 
intended bride,—until it was time for the entire 
party to repair to the State-room, where dancing was 
now to take place; for the King md the male 
portion of the company had risen from the table in 
the banqueting-hall. e 

While the rejoicings and gaieties are progressing 
in the State-apartment, we will avail ourselves of 
the opportunity to throw in some few little pal tenor 
tions in addition to those which have been already 
given, go that we may clear the ground, as it were, 
ére entering upon the thrilling incidents of Queen 
Margaret’s career which are to occupy succeeding 
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chapters. We propose now to speak of Father 
Julios, Be it remembered that it was this priest 
who had suggested to the Karl of Donglas the enter- 
prise against Roslin Castle, which failed so signally 
arta the heroic conduct of Margaret when she 
beheld the eyes of the concealed Borderers riveting 
their gaze upon her through the barred aventayles 
of the panoplies in the armoury. Yes—it was Father 
Juliue who had recommended that enterprise to the 
Black Donglas,-an enterprise which terminated in 
the loss of so many of the Ear!’s best and stanchest 
warriors, The reader will remember that Magnas 
Balveny took from Father Julius the certificate ot 
the royal marriage: but the priest knew not that 
Balveny himself experienced still harsher treat- 
ment almost imme iately afterwards, In short, 
Father Julius remained in total ignorance of the 
circumstance that the Captain was hanged by 
his own excited and indignant followers. There- 
fore the priest naturally supposed that Magnus 
Balveny would return with all possible despatch 
to Tantallon, and place the certificate in the hands 
of his master the Black Earl. The priest himself 
dared not retrace his way to that castle: he 
the vengeance of the Douglas, whose fiery temper 
he knew would be rendered furious on learning the 
failure of the expedition which he (the priest) had 
recommended. Besides, the Black Ear! (thought 
Father Julius to himself) would be still more em- 
bittered at having been mystified in respect to 
the momentous secret which his chaplain possessed, 
and which instead of being revealed outright to the 
Earl at once, had been kept back until-it might 
suit the pricst’s interest to reveal it, or else until he 
had discovered in which quarter he could make the 
best market of it. In short, there were many reasons 
that made Father Julius dread to return to Tan- 
tallon Castle: and he therefore sought refuge with 
a friendly hermit who dwelt in a wood at no very 

eat distance from Dalkeith. There it was that 

assent so fortunately encountered Father Julius 
at the very nick of time when his evidence was spe- 
cially needed at Dumbarton. And now these ex- 
pa lead us to the following sequel,—that 

ather Julius, being handsomely rewarded from the 
purse of Prince de Salza, took his departure from 
Dumbarton within a very few hours after he had 
solemnized the nuptials of the Earl of Douglas and 
the Lady Elvira Ramsay. 

It was midnight: the gaieties and nancies ware 
over in the State-apartment—the company 8e- 
parated to their respective roome—and silence pre- 
vailed throughout the fortalice which but a short 
time back had echoed to the strains of blithest 
music, Queen Margaret was now in an exquisitely- 
furnished toilet-chamber communicating with the 
royal suite of apactments; she was being disap- 
parelled of her queenly attire ;—titled ladies and 
high-born danisels were her attendants. And when 
these ladies had retired, and the Queen presently 
found herself alone with the King, she perceived 
that the first glance which the Monarch threw upon 
her was replete with impassioned admiration ; and 
Margaret's heart leapt with a triumphant feeling as 
she was thus enabled to appreciate all the power of 
the i ae and wondrous beauty unto which that 
regal homage was sv irresistibly paid ! 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE QUESTION OF WAR OR NO WAR. 


It was about eleven in the forenoon, on the day fol- 
lowing the one whith was marked by so many mé- 
morabie incidents,—and there was now a very 
momentous question which was on the point of 


being settled. For this purpose King David and ' 


Prince de Salza met together in an apartment which 
the former was using as his private cabinet during 
his sojourn at Dumbarton Castle. The two poten- 
tates saluted each other with a perfect friendliness 
ofdemeanour ; for, as we have already said, it was 
King David's policy to conciliate the Teutonic chief, 
—while, on the other hand, De Salza abstained, for 
Margaret’s sake, from demonstrating towards the 
Scottish Monarch all he thought of those perfi- 
dious aims which he -had harboured, and the ini- 
quitous designs which he had attempted to carry 
ont. 

“ Sire and brother,” said King David, as he and 
De Salza placed themselves at a table on which 
there were writing-materials, “it requires not many 
words of preface to herald the subject which we are 
now met to discuss. It is all summed up in the 
single question—shall England be invaded by the 
united forces of Scotland and the Teutonic Order ?” 

“Te will perhaps abbreviate our discourse and 
bring matters at once to a point,” said Prince de 
Salza, “ if I ask your Majesty whether you have yet 
granted & private audience to Master Stephen Coch- 
rane 

“ No, sire and brother,” responded the King: “I 
have not seen that individual since he appeared 

rday in the audience-hall. I sent for him yes- 
terday afternoon, during a few minutes’ leisure 
which I found amidst the various matters that were 
engrossing my attention: but he sent to say that he 
felt indisposed, and humbly solicited that be might 
be permitted to communicate with me in writing.” 

“And your Majesty conceded the pvuint ?” said 
Prince de Salza, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” rejoined David. “The man might have 
fancied that I should look or speak reproachtully ; 
and therefore he doubtless trembled to appear in 
my, presence. However, to be brief, I received a 
written statement from Cochrane an hour ago.” 

“ And is it to your Grace's satisfaction ?” asked 
De Salza. 

David looked hard at the Prince for a few mo- 
ments ; and then said with a slight touch of irony 
in his accents, “ Your Highness appears to have had 
speech with Stephen Cochrane immediately on his 
return from England ; and therefore has he doubt- 
less kept back no secrets from your knowledge?” 

‘“ Pardon me, sire and brother,” interrupted De 
Salza, with that dignified calmness of manner which 
was habitual to him. ‘Although aware of the 
natare of Cochrane’s mission into England, inas- 
much as you yourself had communicated it to me, 
—yet when I met him the other day in Edinburgh, 
immediately after his return, I forbore from ques- 
tioning him on rh point except the business which 
I had then vee ly in hand, and which developed 
itself yesterday. No, sire!” added De Salza, 
proadly ; “I sought not to penetrate into secrets 
which were entirely and exclusively your own.” 

“In this case,” said King David, “your Highness 
has tidings to receive which you were far from ex- 

ting.” 

“Ah! is it so?” ejaculated the Teutonic chief. 
“ Has your Majesty failed to raise in London the 
money which was required for that specific pur- 
pose? But no matter! The Teutonic treasury 


seems to be better filled at this particular moment 
than that ot Scotland; and the requisite funds shall 
be speedily forthcoming.” 

Priuce de Salsa expected to behold an air ot 
satisfaction on the King of Scotland’s countenance ; 
he was therefore surprised when a shade of vexa- 


tion sores over those handsome features, and 
a kindred ejaculation burst from the Monarch’s 
mouth. ‘ 


“By St. Andrew!” cried David, “it was ‘through 
no want of funds that Cochrane’s mission failed ! 
Consequently your offer, generous though it be, 
proves useless !” 

De Salza looked very hard at David, for a few 
moments, as if he thought that he was now develop- 
ing some new phase in his slippery, perfidious dis- 
position: and then the Teatonic chief said, “ Thia 
to me is incomprehensible! It is a perfect paradox, 
You owe King Edward of England eighteen thon- 
sand marks—you are not deficient in the needful 
funds—and yet you are deploring that the money is 
not paid !” 

“Simply because King Edward of England,” re- 
plied David, “ will not receive the money.” 

“Ab, that is indeed a solution which I little 
expected to account for the mystery !"—exclaimed 
Prince de Salza. “ King Edward refuses ?” 

‘“'Yes—refuses to receive the money otherwise 
than according to the stipulations contained in the 
treaty,” continued David: “ that is to say, at the 
rate of six thousand marks a year. But it is for you, 
sire and brother, to consider and also to determine 
to what extent I am bound, or must hold myself 
bound, by the terms of that secret treaty which was 
signed sbven years ago. 

“Your Majesty will be pleased,” responded Prince 
de Salza, “to explain the whole matter once more, 
trom first to last, with the minutest details———But 
Ah! what are these documents that lie upon the 
table ?” 

“They are the copies of the treaties—the public 
and the private one,” answered David. 

Prince de Salza opened the documents, and pro- 
ceeded to peruse them with the utmost attention,— 
occasionally asking questions of the King. We 
will avail ourselves of the opportunity to explain to 
our readers how stood the matter which had thus 
become the subject of such grave attention on the 
part of these two potentates. 

Seven years previous to the date of which wo are 
writing, King David was liberated from captivity in 
London, on consenting to pay a ransom of one 
hundred thousand pounds, to be divided into annual 
instalmen's running over a period of ten years, 
This sum was guaranteed by the Scotch Parliament ; 
and a treaty, embodying the conditions, was drawn 
up between the two Governments, But King 
Edward had demanded on the part of the atill cap- 
tive David, the execution of a secret treaty, by 
virtue of which the Scottish Monarch eolemaly 
pledged himself to abstain from all hostile demon- 
strations towards England so long as the instalments 
of the ransom money should be in course of liqui- 
dation. In plain terms King David was bound over 
to keep the peace towards England until the ransom 
should have been paid off. Such was the object of 
the secret tfeaty which the policy of the English 
Government had extorted from Ring David before - 
he fas released from captivity. Seven years had 
now elapsed since tha date; and seven instalments 
of the ransom had been paid:—three portions there- 
fore remained yet to be liquidated. These explana- 
tions bring the reader to that point at’which he 
may rome! understand how it was absolutely neces- 
sary for King David to quash or recover back the 
secret treaty before he could declare war against 
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England. He thought that thi: would be easy 
enough, provided he could raise the funds for the 
liquidation of the three remaining instalments, 
amounting to eighteen thousand marks. Indeed, 
this appeared to be t! e only difficulty. David knew 
fail well thaf the Parliament would not succour 
him in any plan which had the renewal «f warfare 
for ita ulterior object: he felt that it would be 
equally futile for him to appeal to the wealthy 
nobles of the realm, or to seek to raise a: private 
loan amongst the goldsmiths and capitalists of Edin- 
burgh, inasmuch as the object would be suspected, 
and war was not popular with those classes that 
would chiefly suffer by it in a pecuniary sense, 
however gra‘ifying on the other hand the idea of 
wreaking vengeance on the Southrons might be to 
the masses of the population. David was sharp- 
witted ; and he quickly conceived a project for 
raising the eighteen thousand marks. The French 
King was then a prisoner in England; and fe 
was attended by some of the rich nobles of his 
Court. David despatched Stephen Cochrane t» 
London; and the reader will bear in mind that 
in the twenty-fifth chapter of our narrative, we 
specially alluded to this mission as the reason why 

ochrane did not accompany his royal master 
during the: visit which the latter was then pay- 
ing to Roslin Castle. Cochrane lost no time in 
repairing to the English metropolis; and there 
he at once held private communications with 
the French noblemen. The offer he had to make 
on the part of his royal master was plain and 
simple enough. “King David would declare war 
against England, if he were in the first instance 
provided with eighteen thousand marks %o hiqui- 
date the remainder of the ransom-money due to 
King Edward.” The French nobles, rejoiced at the 
prospect of beholding England embarrassed by hos- 
tilities on the part of Scotland, cheerfully under- 
took to provide the eighteen thousand marks. Ste- 
phen Cochrane then presented his credentials to the 
officials of the English treasury, to the effect that 
he was charged to liquidate the remainder of the 
ast tera on behalf of the Scottish King. But 
the English Government—either suspecting some 
treacherous intent, or else deeming it prudent to 
hold fast to existing guarantees—declined to re- 
ceive the three remaining instalments in any other 
manner than in accordance with the terms of the 
public treaty—namely, by annual payments. Coch: 
rane’s mission therefore failea at the very point 
where no difficulty had been apprehended ; and be 
was compelled to return to Scotland, buffed and 
discomfited. 

This, therefore, was the unexpected position of 
affairs which King David and Prince de Salza were 
now to discuss in that private cabinet. It was with 
an inscrutable countenance that the Teutonic chief 
perused the draft of the secret treaty: David 
watched him anxiously—but De Salza’s features 
afforded no clue to the impression which the docu- 
ment was making on his mind. 

* And now what do you think, sire and brother ?” 
asked David, as De Salza raised his looks from the 
paper which lay before him on the table. ; 

“This secret treaty,” responded the Teutonic 
chief, “is very stringent and very Binding, and 
affords a strong proof of the excellence of English 
diplomacy.” ray 

“ And your Highness thinks,” asked David, “that 
I am to hold myself bound by that document ?” 
‘Unquestionably, sire!” responded De Salza. 
“Asa Lisg, as @ true | il and as aman, you 
are in every sense boand!—bound by the prin- 
ciples of good faith which should subsist between 
monarchs as the representatives of nations—bound 
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by all the obligations of chivalry—bound likewis8 
by the laws of honour which prevail amongst men !” 

David bit his lip with vexation on hearing Prines 
de Salza speak thus positively and emphatically ; 
and then he miaschied the copy of the treaty to- 
wards him. 

_ “It is useless, sire,” continued the Teutonic war- 
rior, “to search in the hope of finding a loophole 
of escape. You will discover none!” 

“But the plain sense of the business,” exclaimed 
David, “is that I am bound not to proclaim war 
until the ransom-money be liquidated——and I 
offer to pay it !” 

“That is not all,” said De Salza, “By the 
public treaty the ransom money is divided into ten 
po none to be distributed over as many years. 

Ungland choose to insist upon the execution.of this 
treaty to the very letter, she may assert ber right 
to receive payment only at the specitied periods. 
She need not suffer hersclf to be paid off before the 
time, any more than on the other hand she would 
have a right to insist to be so prematurely paid off, 
It is clear that the English Guvernment had these 
facts in view when inducing your Majesty to sign 
the supplementary or secret treaty. This sets at 
rest any doubt which might exist as to the intentions 
of England at the time;—aud the spirit of the 
treaties must be adhered to.” 

“And yet, methought,” said David, somewhat 
sarcastically, “that your Highness was too anxious 
to have a brush with Englund to regard with such 
scrupulous closeness the terms of a document 
drawn up with more sophistry than liberality : 

“Sire,” interrupted Piince de Salza, fixing his 
looks with stern dignity upon the King, “‘ whether I 
were anxious to have an vupportunity of helping to 
avenge Scotland’s honour sgainst England, you 
ought surely to be enabled to judge. Fifteen hun- 
dred of my troopa have already landed upon the 
Scottish shores—and upwards of eightven thousand 
more are on their way, proceeding by forced marches 
through Germany and Holland, to embark at the 
various Dutch ports. Therefure, sire, you must not 
—you dare not doubt ¥ 3 

“Dare?” echoed David, with @ sligkt start; and 
the colour flitted across his countenunce—for his 
bravery was unquestionable. 

“ Yes, sire—l used the word dare,” continued De 
Salza, with the saine calm dignity as before. “The 
term was extracted fiom my lips by a species of 
taunt which had just fallen from your's, But let 
that pass! Your Majesty knows full well that I 
should have been rejoiced to draw my sword for 
Scotland: but | may not do so when Scotland’s 
King finds his hands tied and his arms bound by the 
stringency ot treaties which have yet three years to 
endure. Neither Scotland nor her Monarch must 
appear beture the world in the light of the flagitious 
violator of the most solemn compacts !” 

King David reflected for a moment with down- 
cast looks and a deep shade upon his countenance : 
but suddenly raising his eyes, while his handsome 








features brightened up all in a moment, he ex-- 


claimed, “ Well, Prince, it is but a question of time 
—and that time a short one! Three years——no 
more! My vengeance has now waited eighteen 
long years since the fatal day of Nevill’s Cross; and 
to curb it yet for the sixth portion of that period 
ought to be w matter of comparative ease! At all 
events, it has now become a necessity so to do!— 
anc I who only reckun torty years of age!——Ah, 
hie I must have patience! But tell me, sire and 
rother—give me the assurance that at the expira- 
tion of these three years our compact shall rest the 
same?” 
“Fear not,” interrupted Prince de Sulza, “that 
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‘at the exmration of three years I shall be less 


anxious to vindicate the honoar of Scotland than I 
am at this present moment. (God alone can dispose 
of future events :—but if all circumstagces be pro- 
. pitious, your Majesty may rely upon the succour of 
twenty thousand Teutonic warriors for the mid- 
summier of 1867, as yeu have been assured thereof 
in the midsummer of this year, 1364.” 

“And then,” cried David, with a display of that 
martial enthusiasm which was one of the elements 
of his character,—“ and then shall the holy rood be 
recovered from the Cathedral of Durham and re- 
stored to the Abbey of Edinburgh!” 

The two potentates now separated; and it soon 
became known throughout the fortalice that the 
order had been issued tor the embarkation of the 
great bulk of thd Teutonic warriors—so that those 
who bad begun to fathom the King's purpose, dis- 
covered that after all there was to be no war with 
England, at least for the present. The general 
feeling amongst the nobility and wealthier orders 
was that of satisfaction at the prospect of @ con- 
tinued peace: but amongst the masses of the popu- 
lation the disappvintment was great. Upon the 
analyeation of these feelings we do not however 
purpose to dwell, inasmuch as we have now more 
important subjects to enyaye our attention, 

Bhortly after this iuterview with King, David, 
Prince de Salza sent to order Stephen Cochrane to 
appear in his presence. This individua) obeyed the 
mandate with alacrity ; and making a low obeisance 
to the Prince, he said, “I trust that your Highness 
was satisfied with the manner in which I fulfilled 
my par yesterday P” 

“7 was well satisfied, Master Cochrane,” answered 
De Salza: “and I failed not to mention your name 
most favourably to Queen Margaret. I promised 
a suitable reward and I am prepared to accom- 
plish my pledge. But perhaps you yourself have 
some boon to demand ?—perhaps yuu can point 
out the way in which your interests may best be 
served ? For instance, does your aubition aspire 
to some exalted post in the houséhold of Queen 
Margaret ?” 

“‘ No, sire,” answered Cochrane: “ for inasmuch 

as I have no doubt mortally offended the King, 
such a post as the one your Highness speaks of, 
would be but an uncomfortable one, even if it were 
to prove tenable. Therefore, with due deference, 
I purpose to place, with the least possible delay, 
some how bandreds of miles betwixt my own huinble 
carcase and the august persona of his Scottish Ma- 
jesty.” 
And perhaps your resolve is a prudent one, 
Cochrane,” said the Teutonic chief. “ Am I there- 
fore to conclude that you wish to be enlisted in my 
service—to follow me to Marienburg———” 

“A thousand thanks, sire, for this gracious con- 
sideration on the part of your Highness :”—and 
Cochrane bowed almost to the ground: “but I am 
utterly unacquainted with foreign Janguages-——and 
moreover I have a special desire for the enjoyment 
of an interval of peace and quiescence. In brief, 
sire, I propose to return into England—where me- 
thinks that J have some relations living——” 

“Follow your own inclinations,” said the Prince; 
“and see that in future you avoid those intrigues 
and machinations whereof methinks you have been 
a trifle too fond. However, it is not for me to preach, 
seeing that you have served my purposes so faith- 
fully. And now accept thig jewel and this purse. 
- The latter will defray your expenses for a long time 
to come: the former, if judiciously*disposed of to 
an honest dealer, will produce the wherewith to 
give you bread for the rest of your life.” 

Stephen Cochrane received the purse that was 
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heavy with gold, and likewise the splendid ring 
which De Sa)za drew from his finger. He then 
made a low obeisance, and issued forth from the 
apartment where this interview took place. Pro- 
ceeding to the stables, Stephen Cochrane ordered a 
groom tw saddle his horse; and as*he rode down 
the steep desceniing pathway from’ Dumbarton 
Castle, he muttered to himself, “Now with the- 
least possible delay to London !—and if I fail to 
add to my wealth the eighteen thousand marks of 
the French nobles, then shall it be said that there 
nore was a duller dog than Stephen Coch- 
rane !” 

While the interview of which we have been 
speaking was taking A tig between Cochrane and 

rince de Salza, the King had sought Margaret in 
her own apartment. 

“ Tell me, my beloved Queen,” he said, with the 
Most courteous and agreeuble smile, “have you 
thought of signifying your desire to the high and 
en Prince de Salza, to the efiect that mercy 
and leniency be shown towards that unfortu- 
got herself into such a terrible 





nate woman who 
dilemma ?” 

“Your Majesty means the Counters of Morton,” 
interjected Margaret, with a countenance that be- 
trayed not the slightest feeling of irritation as the 
mention of the name. “ Oh, yes! that matter was 
attended to the very first thing this morning. His 
Highness Prince de Salza sent down & command to 
Sir Herman de Sarsteldt, to the effect that he was 
to liberate the Countess of Morton and her depen- 
dant forthwith.” 

‘‘*Twas generously done, Margaret!” exclaimed 
the King. ‘And therefore,” he went on to say, 
eyeing her dbehle ‘as everything is now forgiven, 
I presume you will still demonstrate the same lutti- 
ness of mind; and if the Countess of Morton 
should seek to pay her respects to you here——” 

“ T no not think it is likely,” answerec Marguret, 
with the calmest composure, yet with a certain de- 
gree of firm self-possession ; “for there were a 
couple of her ladyship’s men-at-arms here in the 
castle — and lisewise another of her disguised 
pages— —” 

Well ?” said the King inquiring}y, still watching 
the handsome countenance of his Queen in a some- 
what furtive manner. ; 

“ Well,” she continued, “I sent these dependants 
off to join their mistress withuut delay, so that they 
might be the bearers uf a message—— ” 

* A message ?” said the King, ‘playing with his 
sword-knot. 

* Yus—a message from me, the Queen,” proceeded 
Margaret, “ to the Countess of Morton, as a Scotch 
peeress,—earnestly recommending her to return as 
soon as she pee can, to the arme of her well- 
beloved husband, at his residence somewhere on 
the other side of the Scottish border.” 

The King bit his lip~but instantaneously averted 
bis countenance, to prevent the betrayal of the 
vexation and displeasure which he inwardly expe- 
rienced: but almost immediately reassuming an 
outward expression of affability, good- humour, and 
even tenderness, he glided with characteristic ease 
into a conversation upon general topics. 

Meanwhite the Grand Master of the Teutons was 
still thinking of the interests of his be‘aved niece, 
ther Queen of Scotland; and as he paced tqvand 
fro in his apartment shortly after his interview with 
Stephen Cochrane, he said to himself. “ At all 
events, for three ae the happiness of Margaret is 
safe! David will not dare du aught to' render her 
unhappy or discontented !—he will not venture to 
give her reason to complain! He will need the 
succour of twenty thousand brave Teutons belong- 
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ing to my invincible armies! He knows that I am 
interested in the welfare of his Queen ; and thus I 
need have but little care on this scere for three 
veurs to come! And yet—and yet,” continued 
Prince de Salsa, in a musing strain, “ it were well 
if I left some one to keep watch—to forward me 
occasional intelligence—to maintain an eye upon 
the King’s proceedings———” 

At this moment a page entered the apartment : 
and with a low obeisance, announced that Conrad 
Rossel sought an audience of his Highness. 

“ Admit him,” said Prince de Salza: and ina 
few minutes the Countess of Morton’s brother stood 
in the presence of the Grand Master. 

“Pardon me, sire,” said Conrad, “for thus in- 
truding on your privacy: tut I have come to ex- 
press my most heartfelt thanks to your augnst High- 
ness—and, throggh the medium of your eH yrs 
to her gracious Majesty the Queen for the free 
and full pardon which has been vouchsafed unto 
my, sister.” 

“You must thank the Queen far more than me, 
Conrad,” said the Grand Muster; “ for I assure 

ou, that painful though the subject be to treat of 
in the presence of the delinqnent’s brother, yet so 
outrageous had been the conduct of your sister that 
I should have left her at the digposal of Queen 
Margaret-——” 

“TI know, sire,” interjected Rossel, with an ex- 
pression of countenance in which mournfulness and 
gratitude were commingled, “that the crimes of 
my sister towards Queen Margaret were great and 
manifold ; and to think therefore that the Queen 
should have been so graciously pleased to pardon 
that erring woman——Ob ! it was noble !,it was 
grand |” 

“ With this impression on your mind,” said De 
Salza, “your gratitude is all the greater towards 
the Queen ?” 

“It is a gratitude, sire,” rejoined Conrad fer- 
vently, “which I can never have the hope of 
effectually displaying : but yet 1 would lay down 
my life in order to demonstrate it !” 

“Ah! say you so?” ejaculated the Prince, asa 
thought struck him: and then he reflected for a 
few moments. “Conrad,” he continued, “ you 
have been attached to my service for some years— 
you have behaved well and faithfully. 1 now pur- 

ose to bestow the reward which you have merited. 
neel! Whatho! Who waits without ?” 

Two pages entered; and instantaneously compre- 
hending what was about to take place, they sta- 
tioned themselves one on the right hand, the other 
on the left hand of the kneeling individual. The 
Prince drew his sword—toucbed this individual upon 
his shoulder—and said, “ By the guardian saints of 


the holy Teutonic Order, and by the sacred keys of | d 


Acre, I dub thee Knight! Be faithful, chivalrous, 
and just! Rise, Sir Conrad Rossel 1” 

The newly-made Kuight rose from his kneeling 
posture; aud expressed in fervid terms his grati- 
tude to Prince de Salza for the distinguished 
honour just conferred upon him. The pages bowed 
and withdrew. 

“Sir Conrad,” said the Grand Master, “I am 
about to give you a distinguished proof of the high 
contidence which I place in you.” . 

‘Command me, sire, to the death!” was the en 
thusiastic response. er. 

“ Sir Conrad,” continued the Prince, “ to-morrow 
I embark with the remainder of my troops, in order 
to return to my own dominions. Fain would I 
tarry yet awhile in Scotland to be present at the 
bridal of the young Lord of Liddesdale and the 
beanteous Lady Albertina Roslin: but I may not 
spare the time—for the circumstances of my govern- 
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ment require my presence at Marienburg. I pur- 

pose to leave you behind me in Scotland——” 

ae ‘ mand me, sire,” said the sewly-made 
night. 


“You have but one special duty to perform,” 
continued the Prince. “It is to watch over the 
interests of Queen Margaret, without seeming to. do 
so—to be near her, without being seen—to main- 
tain a watchful eye over the procesiings of she 
King—and in case of need to take any measures 
that circumstances may suggest. It is not neces: 
sary that any one should know who you are; and if 
there be the means of disguising yourself———” 

“The barber’s razor applied to my face, sire,” 
interjected Sir Conrad, “together with the eostume 
of a simple gentleman, or of a knight belonging to 
these islands, will doubtless suffice.” 

“« Be it so,” said the Prince. “ You understand 
me well? On this head I need say no more. Ah! 
from time to time you may cali upon the worthy 
Abbot Benedictus of Melrose—an old aud beloved 
friend of mine; and to him may you make such 
reports as you deem necessarv. Youur sister has, I 
believe, taken her departure ?” 

‘Yes, sire,” rejoined Sir Conrad: “she is now 
on the shortest route which will bear her to Car- 
lisle. And may heaven grant that the lessons she 
has received during her sojourn upon the Scottish 
soil, will produce a beneficial etrect !” 

‘‘Amen,” said Prince de Salza. “ Ah! there is 
one thing I ought to have observed,—which is, that 
not even Queen Margaret herself need know that: 
zon are specially appvinted by me to watch over 

er interests—unless there should arrive a moment, ' 
through the pressure of circumstances, when you 
may deem it expedient to communicate to her the 
mission with which you are charged.” 

Sir Conrad Rossel knelt and kissed the hand of 
the Grand Master; and with renewed protestations 
of gratitude and zeal, he went forth from the pre-. 
sence of the Prince. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE LAPSE OF THREE YEARS. 


Our narrative is now about to take a leap ot three 
you Yes! —three years must be supposed to 
ave passed away since all those memorable events 
at the Castle of Dumbarton !—three years, during 
which nothing of any consequence occurred. re- 
quiring special mention in the pages of our story— 
uuless it be that the birth of an heir had blessed 
a happy nuptial couch of Lord and Lady Liddes- 
ale. 


Three years, then, had passed—the third mid- 
summer had arrived since that one in which su many 
momentous incidents had taken phice—and it was. 
now the middie of the year 1867. Withiu the laat 
few weeks there had been bustle and activity at 
Dalkeith Castle: masons and carpenters had n 
Occupied in making repairs to the edifice—apholders 
and decorators, painters and craftsmen of various 
denominations, had displayed all possible expedi- 
tion in renovating those numerous suites of apart. 
ments that had for so long a period been neglected 
and apparently aban ‘oned to dilapidation. Rich 
draperies were substituted for the decaying tapes- 
tries—gsumptuous furniture gave an air of luxury 
and comfort to the interior of the hitherto cheerless 
pile. And why were all these preparations being 
made ? — wherefore were all these arrangements 
taking place? The Countess of Morton was coming 
to pass some time at Dalkeith Castle. 
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It was evening, in the beginning of July, 1867; 
and in one of those sumptuously furnished apart- 
ments we now find the Countess seated. She had 
arrived in the middle of that day, attended by a be- 
coming retinue; and gladly was she welcomed by 
the steward er and his buxom daughter Janet. 
The Countess evidently had not forgotten how 
Janet was a sharer in her perilous adventures three 
years back, in the valley of the Leven; for she 
greeted the young female with much kindness, and 
with a significant smile pane hd alluded to 
those times when they roamed together disguised 
in male apparel. 

Bat it was now evening, we say; and the Coun- 
tess was seated in one of the renovated apartments, 
She had partaken of a luxurious banquet ; and she 
carefully «uperintended the spreading of the table 
with an Sxquisite desserj,—the choicest fruits and 
the most delicious wines being arranged upon the 
board. Her ladyship was apparelled in the most 
elegant manner; and to prevent any mistake, we 
may add that she wore a garb becoming her sex. 
She evidently expected some one; for every time 
the door opened she gave a slight start and flung 
her looks with anxious expectation in that direc- 
tion. Every now and then some beautiful young 
female or another, belongin ; to her retinue (Minnie 
amongst the rest) looked in to ascertain that her 
ladyship had everything that she required and that 
she wanted for nothing: but it evidently was not 
one of these whom the Countess expected to see 
enter by the door. The clepsydra, or water-clock, 
indicated the hour of eight, when the massive velvet 
curtain covering the doorway was thrust aside; und 
some one glided into the apartment. It was not 
Minnie—neither was it the attentive and watchful 
Janet—nor was it the steward Lockyer, to demand 
any fresh instractions of her ladyship: it was not 
any one of the beautiful females of her suite ;—but 
it was the very antidote of everything in the shape 

f beauty! — it was one of the most abominably 
deous dwarfs that ever formed an item of the 
great mass of humanity ! 

‘This little wretch, stunted and deformed, seemed 
to be so singular a combination of limbs, body, and 
head, that all these component parts of his form 
looked as if they had been tossed together anyhow, 
rather in some freak of nature than with a due 
regard to anatomical order. That great head of his 
appeared to be set right upon the middle of his 
shoulders without the intermediary aid of any neck: 
his arms were twice the length which they ought to 
be in reference to his height, which was about three 
feet: his legs were crooked and thin like those of 
a baboon, and gave him a queer shambling gait, 
although he glided along when he chose with a sin- 

swiftness. His whole frame worked as if 
with a dislocating process of the limbs in this 
rapid locomotion, so that it was painful to look 
upon, although it evidently was not painful to him- 
self. His matted hair and beard, of a yellowish 
colour, gave to that great head the appearance of 
a very ugly lion’s head placed upon the circum- 
volved form of some vile stunted imp. It was diffi- 
cult to determine his 
forty ;—and he bore the singular name of Mom- 

on. 

Sach was the hideous-looking being that now 
glided into the sumptuously furnished apartment ; 
and making an awkward obeisance to the Countess, 
he “In an hour his Majesty will be. here.” 

“Good!” oried Louisa. “You saw his Ma- 
e P” 
seat Edinburgh Castle. I delivered your lady- 
ship’s message—and that was the reply.” 

“ And the Queen ?” said the Countess: “did you 


wm © 


e: but it was in reality about. 





ask whether her Majesty is still at Urquhart 
Castle ——” 

“In Inverness-shire ?” interjected Mompesson. 
“Yes—her Highness is there. It seems to be her 
Grace’s favourite seat.” 

“ "Tis well,” said the Countess: and she made a 
motion for the dwarf to retire. nC 

The moment he disappeared behind the velvet 
curtain, an expression of proudest triumph ap- 
peared upon Louisa’s countenance; and she mur- 
mured to herself, “Ah, then, he is faithful to his 
promise, and obedient to the first summons which I 
send him! Everything must be ravishing and in- 
toxicating here, so as to produce a grand first im- . 
pression upon the royal mind !” 

The Conntess rose from her seat—surveyed her- 
self in a mirror—and smiled with a peculiar satis- 
faction, as she murmured, “ Unchanged by the 
lapse of time! Handsomer than ever! And he 
shall find me so!” 

She returned to her seat,—where she remained, 
in a species of half-triumphant reverie, until the 
clepsydra told her that it was within a few minutes 
of nine o’clock: she then agitated a little silver bell 
which stood upon the table ; and Mompesson again 
glided into the room. 

“Tell the harpists to come,” said the Countess ; 
“and you keep watch for the King, 80 as to intro- 
duce him hither at the moment of his arrival,” 

The dwarf bowed, and again withdrew. In about 
& minute two young females, of exquisite beauty, 
and dressed in the mo-t captivating style, entered 
the apartment. They arranged their music-bhooka, 
and seated themselves at their harps, which were 
two splendid instruments of a fashion lately im- 
pe into England from France; for the Countess 

ad purchased them during a recent visit to Lun- 

don. The Countess gave the damsels to under- 
stand that she presently expected Royalty as her 
guest, and that they were therefore to put forth all 
their skill in the art wherein they were so pro- 
ficient; for the Countess knew that David was 
dotingly fond of music, and that nothing rendered 
his soul so pliant and ductile as the ravishing 
strains of instrumental and vocal melody com- 
bined. The harpists promised to do their best; 
and they were proud at the idea of having to per- 
form in the presence of Scotland’s King. 

In afew more minutes the door was heard to 
open; and while the velvet curtain, as it was being 
thrust aside, made the gilt rings rattle upon their 
rod, the snowy white arms of the damsels were 
thrown across the handsome harps, and the golden 
harmony rolled through the apartment. King 
David made his appearance: the curtain was closed, 
and the door was shut behind him. The Countess 
hastened forward to meet the Scottish Monarch ; 


- and the voices of the two damsels began to pour 


forth a delicious melody in accompaniment to the 
rich music which emanated from the instruments, 
The King took the hand of the Countess—gased 
upon her for a moment with a look of unfeigned joy 
at this meeting—and pressed that hand to hia lips, 
He then cunducted her back to her seat with all 
that graceful courtesy of an accomplished cavalier 
which he so well knew how te display ; and during 
the few maments which had only as yet elapsed 
since his entrance, he and the Countess had rapidly © 
yet, attentively surveyed each other, as if for the 
mutual purpose of ascertaining whether the lapse of 
three years had made much change in their appear- 


ance. 
And it had made none—at least not forthe worse. 
The King was now forty-three years of ; and 
there was not the faintes» streak of grey in his dark 
brown hair,—not even ‘so much as that slight red- — 
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dish tint which indicates when the hair is under- 
: a transition towards greyness. There was 
a a wrinkle “piatiom yaar gaat — i his 
gure, instead o g acquired corpulency, it was 
even somewhat more slender than when we first in- 
troduced him to our readers; and this symmetrical 
slimness of the shape ~together with the complete 
beardiessness of the countenance in all except a 
slight moustache setting off the carve of the well- 
cut up lip gave him an eppearence singularly 
you @ was el tly , and 1D every 
sense bore the outward demeanour of one of the 
most fascinating cavaliers of the age. 

The hasty yet attentive survey which the Coun- 
tess of Morton took of King David, was thus com- 
pletely satisfactory. He, on the other hand, was 
instantaneously struck by the conviction that the 
Countess of Morton was indeed as she wished to 
appear—that is to say, handsomer than ever. She 
was in Her thirty-fourth year; and if there were 
the slightest change in her since we first presented 
her to our readera, it was that her form had taken 
&® som more luxurious development—thus 
adding to the splendour of her rich beauty as a 


woman, while militating somewhat against the 
possibility of disguising he if the freak should 
take hey, in the garb of a knight, as in those times 


when she so successfully played the part of Sir 
Louis Carlyon. Moreover, she now wore her hair 
longer than at that period; and it descended in 
heavy clasters upon shoulders and her bosom. 
But there was the same half-joyous, half-eensuous 
glance of the full blue eyes—the same hues of 


vigorous health upon the ‘cheeks—the same ivory 
whiteness and rable on of the teeth— 
the same danger in the as well as in the soul 


of the Countess of Morton! = | 

The ‘strain of music ceased: the dameels rose 
from their harpse—and after making eracetel curtee 
to the King, were Preparing to withdraw, when he 
exclaimed gaily, ““ What! do ye not tarry fur the 
wonted lurgesse 

He then yave the foremost herpist his well-filled 
purse: again the damsels éaluted the Monarch with 
gracefal curfteys; and then the velvet drapery closed 
behind them. 

‘“‘Now we ate alone, my dear Louisa !” said the 
King, bestowing upon her lips a kiss far less re- 
strained then that which he had on his first entrance 
imprinted on her hand; “and, Ob! I am rejoiced 
to see you—-for we have a thousand things to talk 
of §” 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 
DAVID AND LOUISA. 


Tus King sat down by the side of the Countess of 
Morton : he filled two goblets with wine—and they 
pledged each other in the delicious nectar. 

“'Phus ¢ years have passed away!” said 
David in a musing strain,—“ three years since you 
and I last beheld each other within these walls! 

. nertt then,” said the conten menecenty, ave 
were plotting to prevent a lady from beco 
Qneen of Seatland. But now——” $ 

“But now?” sald the King—and he in his turn 
looked si ly at his companion. “Well, then, 
let the truth be spoken. Now, my dear Louisa, I 


must confess that I have cipal y bya oe to curse 
moyself for the infatuation which first of all placed 
me in the of that ig woman I” 

: And who for nearly years,” ejaculated 
the Countess, “ 


been pring you credit for lead- 


ing the happicst life possible, until I re- 
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ceived the letter with which yon honoured me! No 
—I will not use so formal a word: I will say the 
letter which rejoiced me: for when you gave me to 
understand that there was now no earthly reason 
why I should not visit my husband's castle of Dal- 
keith, if I thought fit, I recognised therein a proof 
that you had not forgotten me!” 

“ And perhaps, Louisa,” interjected the King, with 
a omnes “the natural wit of woman told you that 
I should not have been very much displeased to see 
you once more?” 

“Tt was thus that I flattered myself, sire,” re- 
sponded the Countess. “In a word, I felt convinced 
that I should have the pleasure of receiving you at 
Dalkeith; and therefore I lost no time in command- 
ing such arrangements to be made as should be cal- 
culated to afford ‘your Majesty a suitable recep- 
tion.” 

‘“‘ And everything is well done,” replied the King, 
glancing around the sumptuously furnished apart- 
ment,—“ yes, even to those superb harps and the - 
beautiful girls who were just now seated at them. 
But, Ah! my dear Louisa!” continued David, “you 
could not possibly have thought that I should 
forget you ?—and when yon sent a message some few 
weeks back in reply to my commanication, to the 
effect that you would lose no time in putting Dal-© 
keith in suitable repair, did I not transmit in return 
the assurance that the moment I should receive: 
your summons to come hither, it would be 
obeyed ?” 

* Yes, sire,” answered the Countess, turning her 
inege blue eyes with « soft lxngttor upon the King: 
“and you know not the amount‘of joy that was in- 
fased into°my heart when I réca#i'ved so gracious a 
proof of your royal pcg re 
_ “And so you thought, Louisa” resumed the King, 
“that I was leading a ‘most blissfal life with Mar- 
garet playing the wxorious perhaps?” 

“The world, sire,” resumed the Countess, “says 
your union is a happy one; and I confess that I for 
a while shared the general opinion. Indeed, how 
could I have entertained any other impression in 
the presence of facts? Your Majesty has dwelt 
almost constantly with yonr beauteous Queen‘ the 
tongue of rumour has not failed to whisper how 
the most costly jewels and the thost sumptnous 
articles of raiment have been procured by your 
Majesty from London, from Paris, and from Hol- 
land, as gifts for the Queen; and it is likewise re- 
ported that naught can transcend the elegance with 
which your Highness has furnished Urqahart Castle 
since it has pleased her Grace the Queen to make 
it her favourite country-seat. In short, sire,” added 
the Countess of Morton, “every circumstance 
seemed to indicate that your connubial happiness 
was complete.” 

‘“‘ And you, Louisa,” said the King, “who so well 
knew how much I battled three years ago to assign 
unto Margaret the place of a mistress anly, and to 
defeat her ambition when she oraved the sceptre 
and the crown of a queen—you who knew of this— 
you too who were enabled to read more deeply than 
the rest of the world into the secrets of my heart, 
is it possible pie fe could have fancied my wedded 
life was char by happiness and that I have 
been contentéd with my lot 

“Such indeed were my tmpressions,” rejoined the 

“ontil I recei that welcome letter 
which showed me that I was not altogether for- 
gotten; and then hep to think that perhaps the 
— deceived— ¢ you, sire, had only been 
Pp. & part if 

“Yes, yea—it was so!” pecueee the King. 
“ But previous to the receipt of that letter——” 

“I thought as the world thought—and as the 
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orld still thinke—<that your is a happy 
‘tone. I fancied that when once you felt yourself in- 
yout wil, and to Margaret—that she was reall 


your and that circumstances had compell 
you to acknowledge her as your Queen—I thought 
that you had abandoned yourself to her fascina- 
tions and given free scope to the infatuation which 
at the very outset made you her slave.” 

“And to a certain extent it was so,” said the 
King: “and then came cage Pa in short, after 
everything which had taken place betwixt Margaret 
and me, the terrible warfare we had waged, and that 
hard battle we had fought, a peace based upon a 

ermanent friendliness became an impossibility! 
tsoon showed itself in its true light—a mere trace! 
@ suspension of hostilities!” 

“But it has not shown itself to the world,” in- 
terjected the Countess of Morton. 

“‘No:—we have both, as if by tacit consent, kept 
terms with each other, and outwardly maintained 
all those amenities and courtesies—I may even say 
tendernesses—which usually characterize a happy 
married life. Do you not see, Louisa, that pride 
and pay have respectively influenced us?” 

“ Explain yourself, sire,” said the Countess. 
“The pride, I presume, has been with her Majesty 
the royal Margaret ?” 

‘Exactly so,” explained the King. “By St. 
Andrew! she has more of the sex’s peculiar pride 
than any other woman in existence! I[t would 
hurt her dignity to be thought unloved or uncared 
for! Thus, when ever and anon she meets her 
brother Lord Liddesdale, and her sister-in-law 
Albertina, or the Earl of Caithness—or any one 
else, in fine, who bears a special interesé in ber 
9 assures them each and all that she is supremely 

appy.” 

“And is she not so in reality?” inquired the 
Countess. 

“Ah! her’s is a soul which it is not very easy to 
fathom,” rejoined the King. “ Doubtless, however, 
her spirit chafes as she becomes more and more 
convinced that I do not love her—‘hat the fever- 
heat of an infatuated passion has long since sub- 
sided—and that in the depths of my own beart I 
pap repent the folly of a few hours which has 

- gumeshed me for years!” 

“Bat, as you have said, sire, her Majesty’s pride 

oe her. Now, on your part there has been 
oO noe | 

ee es,” returned David: “my game has been that 

of an astate policy. You know how deep was the 

interest which Prince de Salsa took in Margaret and 

her brother——” 

‘‘ Has your Majesty ever discovered the reason of 
that interest ?” inguired the Countess. 

‘‘T have not been enabled to arrive at a certaint 
upon the point,” responded David; “ nor indeed is 
it one of very much consequence. But my suspicion 
is that Prince de Salza is in reality a member of the 
Logie family.” . 

An excellent solution of the mystery!” cried 
the Countess. “ But, as you say, it now matters 
little enough: for whatever the cause may be, there 
is the fact that the Grand Master of the Teutons 
did most warmly espouse the side of Margaret.” 

“It was he who made her Queemof Scotland !” 
exclaimed the King; “for had eh aah lge another 
part, I should have assuredly stifled all her preten- 
sions and beaten down all her claims, notwithstand- 
ing the treacherous trick which Stephen Cochrane 
had played me in substituting a real priest fora 
sham one. Bat let us not revert to those details of 

t matters which it is now useless to dwell upon. 

was speaking of the policy which for three years 
has influenced my conduct towards Margaret-——” 
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“Ty n to comprehend,” said the Countess. 
“You had reasons for remaining on amicable terms. 
with the Grand Master of the Teutons; and you 
knew that this amity could only be susi £0 





long as he had reason to believe that you sought to . 


render his protegée Margaret happy ?” 
“The sonlcarare is ascarate” aid David: “you 
have rightly surmised the motive of my policy. For 
years have my hands been bound by certain 
treaties with England; and I have been looki 
forward to the moment, when the last instalment o 
the ransom-money being paid, I should find myself 
in & position to declare war against the haughty 
Southrons and their tyrant King Edward. Prince 
de Salza gave me his pledge that when the time 
should come for unfurling the Scottish banner, 
twenty thousand gallant knights of the Red Cross 
should be placed at my disposal; and therefore it 
has suited me well to treat Margaret in a style that 
might please the Grand Master of the Teutons. 
Hence I have ministered to Margaret’s extrava- 
gancies; and making a merit of my own position, 
so to speak, I have bestowed upon her in the seem- 
ing light of volun gifts, those costly jewels and 
sumptuous dresses which she would have otherwise 
ordered on the credit of the Scottish Treasury.” 

“ And now,” said the Countess, “the last instal- 
mee of the ransom-money has been paid, doubt- 
ess ” 

“ The last instalment, of six thousand marks, was 
paid last week in London,” rejoined the King. 

“And the treaties which so stringently bound 
your Highness ?” said Louisa. 

‘“‘ Those treaties cease to exist,” answered David, 

“And now therefore your Majesty is bent on 
war?” exclaimed the Countess, an uneasy expres- 
sion settling upon her features. 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the King 
look: “you are averse to war 
idea thereof?” 

“TI tremble for you, sire,” said the Countess. 

‘“‘ How for me?” demanded David. ‘ Think you 
that the Scottish army, leagued with twenty thousand 
of the best warriors of Christendom, would not 
avenge the fatal day of Nevill’s Cross ?” 

“Doubtless, sire,” rejoined Louisa, “Scotland 
would be triumphant and your Majesty would re- 
trieve all the fatal past. It is not therefore defeat 
that I apprehend: but——” 

“Speak out— 


“‘But what?” demanded David. 
and speak plainly, Louisa !” 

“In the first place,” continued the Countess, 
“there would be humiliations for yon, sire, in the 
very victories that would be won! Who would 
claim those victories? The Teutonic Knights! 
They would say, ‘The Scotch are beaten when they 
fight slone; but with us they are victorious !’—and 
then all the laurels would be greedily grasped and 
self-appropriated by those Teutons.” 

“True!” said the King: “this has likewise strack 
me. But have poe any other reason, Louisa to ad- 
vance against that war which [ have longed to pro- 
claim aguinst England ?” 

“Yes,” returned the Countess: “and a reason 
which is perhaps more potent than the one that I[ 
have already set forth. But dare i enunciate my 
views ?” 

“Proceed,” said the King, whose countenance 
was now grave and serious. 

“The Teutonic Knights,” continued Louisa, “ will 
come as friends: but may they not remain as 
enemies? They will come to assist you to conquer 
the Southrons: but may they not assume the inso- 
lent attitude of conquerors of the Scotch? You 
agree with mo that they would te to them- 
selves all the honours of victory:—tbey would 


on perceiving that 
you tremble ee the 
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" tHerefore look upon the “Scotch as a people whom 
they succoured and saved; and hence, this 
very fact, would arise an irresistible idea of supe- 
riority on the part of the Teutons. Bat this ie not 
sfit Prince de Salza is ambitious—he possesses the 
mightiest army of Christendom—and he might pour 
into Sodtland legions sufficiently numerous to over- 
eome the a of opposition. Of what avail 
were it to Scotland to trample upon England, if in 
her turn she were destined to crouch beneath the 
iron heel of the Teutonic Order?” 

* All this is true, Louisa,” said King David, with 
mournfnl thoughtf .Iness. 

* But still it is not all!” proceeded the Countess: 
‘there are other arguments yet to be urged. Let 
us suppose that Prince de Salza might not go so far 
as to aspire at the conversion of Scotland iuto a 
province of the Teutonic dominion :—yet might he 
not at least endeavour to establish Teutonic infla- 
ences here in a paramount degree? This is natural: 
it is the ambition of all princes to make their policy 
or their arms felt wherever they have an opportunity 
to display such superiority. And no matter whether 
Prince de Salza be a relative of Queen Margaret or 
not,—very certain it is that he has established para- 
mount claims upon her gratitude; and thus if once 
the Knights of the Teutonic Order obtained a foot- 
ing on the Scottish soil, they would have all the in- 
flaence of Scotland’s Queen to back them in their 
ambitious aims or political machinations, And 
there is yet one more consideration ——” 

“$§ it, Louisa,” said David, perceiving that 
the Countess hesitated. ‘Speak it, I entreat!— 
nay, f command you!” 

“Well, sire, you shall be obeyed,” continued the 
Countess. “The Queen, as I have said, would sup- 

ort all the views and interests of Prince de Salsa 
or the subjection and degradation of Scotland. 
You, sire, would do your duty: but what if the de. 
testable intrigues of those on the opposite side 
reached to such an extreme as to involve your de- 
thronement as the only condition of their success ? 
Remember, sire, the Queen has a brother-—young, 
enterprising, and gallant—doubtless ambitious like- 
wise—at all events a noble already powerful—aye, 
and the very one who was appointed to command 
the Teutonic auxiliaries three years ago, and who 
would doubtless be nominated to the same post 
again !” 

“Enough, Louisa!” ejaculated King David, wip- 
ing from his brow the perspiration which within the 
last few minutes had been collecting there, cold and 
clammy. “Enough, I repeat!—your reasoning is 
sufficient! In short, within the last few weeks 
everything you have just urged with such painful 
crathfuluens, has suggested itself tomy mind. To 
be brief, Louisa, my resolve was taken—or at least 
as good as taken—when I wrote the letter which 
was intended as an invitation for you to return to 
Scotland.” 

“ And there shall be no war, sire?” asked the 
Countess, with a feverish joy at the decision. 

‘There shall be no war, Louisa,” rejoined the 
King. ‘Circumstances are such in consequence of 
the fonds among wy principal nobles, and the poverty 
of my treasury, that I cannot nrake war without the 
aid of Prince de Salza and his Teutonic troops, But 
on the other hand, it were the most flagrant impolicy 
to invoke that succour—and consequently there 
shall be no war at all !” 

“And you thus abandon, as it it were all ina 
moment,” exclaimed the Countess, “the idea and 
hope which you have been cherishing for years ?” 

“Tt is strange, Louisa—and yet it is most true,” 
answered the King, “that none of these considera- 
tions ever began to suggest themselves to my 





mind until the moment was approaching when I 
should find myself the master of my actions, re- 
leased from the stringent bonds of treaties, and at 
liberty to maintain or p: m war accordin 
to my own good will and pleasure. Zhen it came 
as if I no sooner approached near the brink of, the 
precipice, than all the countless evils and 

which had remained unseen while I was yet at a 
distance, sprang up and trooped around me.: In 
short, I one day came to the resolve that there 
should be no war; and inasmuch as my reasons for 
this decision were word for word the same as those 
that you have enunciated, I listened with attention 
while they were flowing from your lips.” 

‘‘And thus your decision was already arrived at, 
sire,” said the Countess, “when you wrote me that . 
kind and gracious letter which seemed to be the re- 
newal of a friendship that I feared was forgotten ?” 

**No sooner was my mind made up,” responded 
the King, “than I wrote to you. Ab! you do not 
understand? ‘That resolve which I took made me 
my own master, and enabled me to throw off a 
mask which for three ht I had worn. To be 
brief, I no longer care about conciliating Prince de 
Salza: and therefore I need not play the part of a 
dissimulating policy towards Margaret.” 

“Ah! this is courageous and manly on your 
part !” exclaimed the wily Louisa, savelopitie him 
as it were with the whole luminous power of her 
eyes, and caressingly touching his cheek with her 
warm soft hand. “ All the time that you were play- 
ing the game of dissimulation and hypocrisy,‘ you 
were in reality wearing the chains which rendered 
you the slave of-——” 

The Countess stopped short, and flung down her 
looks as if with a species of alarm. 

‘Why do you thus pause ?” asked David. 

“‘T was about to tread on delicate ground, sire,” 
rejoined the Countess, with a semblance of hesita- 
tion amd pian fa ‘‘} was about to speak disre- 
spectfully of Scotland’s Queen.” 

“Ah! by St. Andrew ! if that be all,” ejaculated 
David, with a low ironical laugh, “speak without 
fear or difidence. You have my leave and license. 
You were going to say that I have been wearing the 
chain, so to speak, of slavery and servitude towards 
the interests of a designing and ambitious woman ?” 

“Such was my meaning, sire,” answered the 
Countess ; “ because every consideration which led 
you to minister to the extravagancies of her Majesty 
Queen Margaret-——” 

“Was an act of submission and slavery?” ex- 
claimed the King. ‘“ Yes! I know it—and | steel it! 
But now I may throw off the mask—I have no 
longer an interest in conciliating Prince de Salza— 
no longer @ necessity therefore ior maintaining ap- 
peoene with Margaret! But tell me, my fair 

ouisa—your husband——” 

“Still the devoted servant of your Majesty, as 
heretofore,” replied the Countess, with a slight 
passing smile of mingled pity and contempt as she 
thought of the Earl of Morton, “Inasmuch as 
your Grace’s letters expressed no desire to see my 
husband, he considered it his paramount duty to 
remain absent——” 

“Ah, my dear Louisa,” interrupted the King, 
upon whose seul the ravishing music had ea 
first impression which was now being enhanced by 
the mingled effects of delicious wine and tender 
looks,—“ Ah, my dear Louisa! there would be so 
much restraint if the Earl were present—though I 
never can forget that he has ever baa & most faith- — 
ful and loving subject!” v 

“‘ Nevertheless,” said Louisa -curtly, “your Ma- 
jesty does not need his counsel or advice at the pre- 
seut moment; while in respect to his fair domain 
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of Dalkeith I am fally competent to make altera- 
tions and su improvements——” 

“Which will seem to be a most fitting and 
reasonable excuse,” interjected David, “for your 
presence here.” 

“And my sojourn at Dalkeith,” added the Coun- 
tess, fixing a look of tender meaning upon the King, 
‘shall be of shorter or longer duration according to 
your Majesty's pleasure.” 

David thouvht that he had never seen the Countess 
ot Morton looking more truly handsome than she 
was at this moment; and he suddenly experienced 
towards her all the strong passion which he had felt 
in her behalf in earlier years, at the time when she 
became his mistress, Passing his arm round her 
waist, he murmured in her ear, “Ah, my dear 
Louisa! if you had not thought fit to marry the 
Karl of Mo:ton—and if I had not counselled you to 
do so at the time—which I did with the best possible 
“ntention, that you might have a fixed and settled 
position——” 

‘“‘ But if this had not happened?” said the Coun- 
tess, with the half-hushed breath of suspense: “it 
I had not married the Earl ?” 

“Ah! if you were not a wife,” said the King, 
“and if I could only get rid of Margaret, who 
knows what might ensue? Perhaps I should be 
tempted ——” 

“Ah!” murmuringly ejaculated the Countess, 
with a sudden but slight start: *“‘do you mean—do 
you mean———” 

“Qh, it is useless to express what I mean!” ex- 
claimed the King, starting np from his seat. “For 

ou are married, Louisa—and I am married—and 
if in the wild dreams of imagination I therefore 
dared entertain any such idea, there are two barriers 
to be ovexleapt.” 

“Two barriers!” murmured the Countess, on 
whose cheeks the colour was coming and going in 
rapid transitions, while her bosom was heaving and 
falling in corresponding agitation. 

‘“‘ But it is foolish, I say,” ejaculated David, filling 
a goblet to the brim and then raising it to his lips. 
“There seems to be fever in my veins,” he con- 
tinued, when he had quaffed the wine ; “ and that 
draught has cooled it. Ah! the idea was for the 
moment a pleasing one, though far fetched and im- 
possible. Yet much better thou, Louisa, to be 
Queen of Scotland—thou who hast never offended 
me—thou who hast ever met me with smiles of love 
and gaiety and tenderness——” 

“Yes, yes, sire !—oh, yes !” murmured the Coun- 
tess, half rising from her seat to throw herself into the 
Monarch’s arms; “ever loved have you been by me!” 

“Well, well, Louisa !” ejaculated the King ; “ it 
cannot be helped—but another, though undeserving, 
has reaped the reward which thou didst most de- 
serve! Let us change the topic. Tell me, by the 
bye, have you ever heard of te brother——whaf 
name was it that he assumed ?” 

“Conrad Rossel,” responded the Countess. “No 
—TI have never heard of him since the moment we 
parted in the Vale of Leven‘three years ago, when 
he brought me the intelligence that 1 was pardoned 
and was tree, and when he overwhelmed me with an 
amount of advice which was doubtless very excel- 
lent, but which I did not especially cafe to follow. 
And now let me be a questioner in my turn. How 
fares it with Maude, the damsel who so pertididusly 
abandoned my service ?” 

_ “Ah! Maude,” said the King, “has ever re- 
mained well in the good graces of Margaret, and is 
high in hér favour. ; 

“ Andthat. traitorous servitor of your's, sire,” said 
the Countess, inquiringly,—“ the one who substi- 
tuted a real priest for a sham one ?” 
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‘Ah, Stephen Cochrane!” exclaimed David.° 
“By St. Andrew! the fellow is the: most skilful 
villain that ever dealt in knaveries and rascalities 
of a low and tricky kind! That last éxploit of 
his——_” : 

“Do you mean, sire,” asked Louisa, “that ex- 
ploit of making Margaret your wife when you 
hibi that she was only becoming your mis- 
tress ?” ° 

“No, no,” rejoined the King: “it was an ex- 
ploit of a somewhat later occurrence. I will tell 
you the story ; for ’tis one of those amusing rascali- 
ties at which one must needs laugh. There were 
certain French noblemen who were in London ne- 
gotiating with Edward as the time for the release of 
their own King ; and they offered to advance on my 
account the sum of eighteen thousand marks for a 
particular parpose. It was Stephen Cochrane who 
secretly negotiated with them: but circumstances 
transpired which rendered it unnecessary for the 
sum to be advanced. Cochrane returned to Scot- 
land, and appeared, as you are aware, against my 
cause and interests in the memorable proceedings 
at Dumbarton. Then the wily villain dicapneared 
again. Some weeks afterwards J] received a com- 
munication from one of those French noblemen,— 
@ communication which astounded me! Bat f will 
be brief. Stephen Cochrane had returned to Lon- 
don; and availing himself of his former credentials, 
had obtained from the French noblemen the 
eighteen thousand marks on the representation that 
circumstances had undergone a change and that the 
moment was then favourable for the use of this 
sum. That was Stephen Cochrane’s last exploit, so 
far as my knowledge of his proceedings is con- 
cerned ; and I have never since heard of him. He 
will doubtless take very good care not to set his foot 
upon the Scottish soil; for by St. Andrew! if I 
caught the rogue, not Haman in ancient times hung 
higher than he of whom we speak should hang at 
this present day !|—But enough of all these retro- 
spections !” suddenly ejaculated the King : “let us 
think of the enjoyment of the moment! Summon 
your fair harpists, Louisa; and here, seated by your 
side, I will drink draughts of love from your eyes 
and of nectar from the goblet !” 

The Countess bent the sweetest smile upon the 
King, and proceeded to execute the wishes which 
he had just expressed in reference to the harpists ; 
so that within a very few minutes the Scottish 
Monarch was more than ever under the influence 
of the melting harmony of music, the soft witchery 
of a syren’s languishing eyes, and the effects of de- 
licious wine, 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE BREAK FAST-TABLE, 


Tux reader will not have forgotten that there was a 
monastery adjoining the Castle of Dalkeith, and 
that with the ecclesiastical occupants of this ee 
n tne 
terms of an excellent understanding. erefore 
his visit to the town of Dalkeith was ostensibly paid 
to the monastery, while it was in reality devoted to 
the castle: but under cover of the former gloes all 
scandal was avoided—or at least, whatsoever sus- 
picions might have been engendered, were 

to a very narrow circle. 

On‘ the following morning the King was seated 
with the Countess of Morton at an elegant breakfast 
in one of the sumptuously renovated apartments of 
Dalkeith Castle; and we will look in upon them 
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« at the monisht when the conversation was taking a 
turn evhich will prove interesting to onr readers. 

“ And so the Queen,” said the Counteds, “is still 

sojournisg at Urquhart Castle ?” 
“Yes,” responded David. “Margaret seems to 
love that residence better than any other. Perhaps 
you .may have heard that for the first year or 
sighteen months after our marriage—or rather, I 
should say, after the proclamation of it at Dumbar- 
ton—Margaret took a fancy to parade all over the 
kingdom. A few weeks were passed at Edinburgh 
Castle, where she received the loyal addresses and 
congratulations of the burghers of her capital. 
Thence we repaired to Stirling —and the same 
ceremony was repeated, At Perth she received a 
complete ovation: but in Glasgow it was a veritable 
triamph. I will candidly confess that she bore her 
hononars with a sufficient dignity. By St. Andrew! 
she played the Queen just for all the world as if she 
had been broagtt up trom her very infancy to sit 
upon a throne, instead of having been all the while 
a proscribed scion of the house of Logie!” 

“ Ah, sire,” said the Countess, “if 1 might be per- 
mitted, I would ask a question.” 

“ Ask, my dear Louisa,” interrupted David; 
“and rest assured that you shall have my response, 
. if it can be given.” 

‘“‘T was thinking,” continued the Countess, “that 
when yuu first learnt she belonged to the proscribed 
house of Logie, strange feelings must have fluttered 
in your heart; for if I mistake not, it was her 
ancestor Sir John who was the life and soul of the 
conspiracy against your royal father—the very one 
who pledged himself at the iniquitous meetings of 
the traitors to deal the death-blow to the great and 

Robert Bruce !” ’ 

“Ab, by St. Andrew!” said the King, a sombre 
shade coming over his countenance, “it was a trying 
moment for me when she did breathe her name : 
but that was only when we knelt at the foot of the 
altar in the chapel of Roslin Custle.” 

“What, sire?” ejaculated the Countess; “ she 
had not previously told you-———” 

“ She had previously confessed to me,” continued 
David, “that she was descended from one of the 
conspirators: but, Ah! the wily creature! she would 
not mention the hated name ontil the moment when 
she felt conviuced that [ had gone too far to retreat. 
Of all the conspirators whose names lay under the 
bitter execration of my mind, Sir John Logie was 
naturally the most abominated. Conceive, then, 
how strong a spasm shook me when, as we knelt 
side by side at the altar, she said in answer to the 
priest, ‘ My name ts Margaret Logie ’—There was a 
moment when I was reudy to spring up to my feet, 
spurn her with my foot, and proclaim that every- 
thing was at an end between us!” 

“And no wonder, gire !” said the Countess. “ Bat 
how did you restrain yourself ?” 

“Ah! cannot you guess ?” cried David. “ Little 
thinking that Stepten Cochrane was playing me 
false, 1 imagiued that it was a sham priest who 
stood before us; and therefore I said to myself, 
‘ All this is excellent! I shall gain a beautiful mie. 
tress, at the same time that I shall be wreaking a 
species of traditionary vengeance; for J, the son of 

bert Bruce, shall be crushing and overwhelming 
her, the grand-daughter of Sir John Logie who 
sought the life of that self-same Robert Brace !’— 
Such were the reflections which passed rapidly 

h my mind; and if there had previously been 
a moment when I aan Pe pi to lsc a 
deed of treachery tow Margaret, I was ther con- 
firmed and rendered resolute in my design. Thus, 
it was not so much because her soft hand was laid 
upon my own, or that her magnificent black eyes 
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were bent es upon my countenance; that 
I remained kneeling by her side: but it was more 
ba on #3 t of ing else that was passing in my 
min 

“And that something else—I now know it!” said 
Louisa. “It was the idea of wreaking the ttadi- 
tionary vengeance whereof you have justspoken ?” 

‘6 Yesa—it was so,” rejoined David. ‘And great 
that vengeance would have been if everything had 

as I fancied and expected at the time, and if 
that villain Cochrane had not deceived me.” 

“But after all,” said the Countess, who in the 
wiliness and subtlety of her heart knew that by 
giving the conversation this turn she was fanni 
the worst and most sinister flames of hatred an 
bitterness in the King’s soul— “but, after all, it 
was Margaret who was the winner—and you, sire, 
who were in every sense baffled and defeated.” 

“Do not speak of it, Louisa!” cried David petu- 
lantly. “I feel like a man who had sustained a 
thousand wrongs! Perhaps it was because the 
name of Logie grated so terribly on my nerves, that 
I made a more desperate fight than I otherwise 
should have done to baffle, to defeat, and to crush 
ae Ja altogether,” 

“Is it possible, sire,” asked Louisa, “that at a 
time when the royal aah is brought to so low 
an ebb by the payment of the ransom-money, her 
Majesty Queen Margaret still pursues her extrava- 
gancies?” ; 

“ By St. Andrew! there is no limit to them !” ex- 
claimed David, ‘Though for several months past 
she has been residing in the somewhat secluded 
Castle of Urquhart in Inverness-shire, she has 
plunged into all species of gaicties—giving festivals 
of every description—banquets and balls—bunting- 
parties——” 

“But your Majesty has been with her until the 
last few days?’ interjected the Countess, who was 
now wilily seeking to fathom the minutest parti- 
culars in respect to the footing on which the King 
and Queen stood towards each other, 

“Yes—in good sooth I was there: but you know 
that it was only within the last few weeks that my 
resolve was taken to abandon the idea of war 
against England, and thus to dispense with the suc- 
cour and services of tite Teutonic Knights. It is 
only now, therefore, that I feel myself free to shake 
off the policy of dissimulation which I have main- 
tained towards Queen Margaret, and to find breath- 
ing-time to think how I may curb her in her ex- 
penditure and cut her down in her extravagancies.” 

“T comprehend,” said the Countess. “ May I ask 
whether Prince de Salza frequently communicates 
with er royal relative, or protegée, or whatever she 
may be?” 

“His Highness the Grand Master has occa- 
sionally written to Margaret; and each time he 
has sent her costly gifts. Ah, by the bye, 'I know 
not whether there was anything significant in the 
fact— but some six months ago, when he first learnt 
that she particularly affected the Castle ot Urqu- 
hart and was furnishing it in sumptuous style, 
he sent her among other presents six pieces of 
that new spccies of missile which vomits fire and 
shot and of which we first heard at the battle of 
Creci, where King Edward of England defeated 
the French about twenty years ago, They are 
called cannon.” 

‘J have not only heard of such fearful missiles,” 
said the Countess; “but on a recent visit to Lon- 
don I beheld some specimens of that new inven- 
tion. . 

“ And now,” continued David, “it is often Mar- 
garet’s delight to have her ears deafentd by the 
thander of the ordnance from the walls of Urqu- 
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hart ‘Castle; to the enormoas consaming of that 
most ve ingredient denom powder. 
was observing, I marvel whether there 
were anything significant in the present thus be 
stowed by oo de whether he pur- 
posed to enable M: thus to fortify for horeelf 
a er that id de impregnable in case of 
need ?” 


“No doubt, sire,” responded the wily Conntess, 
Sev is taken into calculation by those who 
know not how soon they may deem it expedient to 
act with a spirit that shall be hostile to the best 
interests of your Majesty. If I were you, sire——” 

But here again the Countess stepped short, as if 
she were approaching delicate ground and feared 
that she net be going too far. 

“Pp , Louisa,” said the King. “ Yon know 
that I have every confidence in Rhee jadgment 
and I like to hear your opinion on all things. Speak 


without diffidence. 
sire,” ‘continued the be 


But as 


“If I were you, then, 
and wnprincipied womaa, “I would——But no! 
scarcely dare suggest it!” 

“Speak, I say!” exclaimed the King. ‘“ What 
do you mean?” 

“f mean, sire—eincve you compel me to give 
utterance to my thonghts—and it is only in your 
interest that Ican be mduced to do so,—I mean, I 
say,” she continued, “that if I were you, I would 
institute a watch on the proceedings of her Ma- 
jesty: for now that you are about to despatch a 
messenger to Prince de Salsa with the announce- 
ment that the time is not favourable for proclaim- 
ing war against England, #t may be exped:ent——” 

“Ah, my dear Louisa!” ejaculated David, with 
a eared | significant ‘smile; “ you ‘must not sup- 
pose that I have been all this time asleep! I have 
institated a watch ‘upon Margaret. She is con- 
stantly attended by one whom she deems faithful, 
bat who isaspy upon all her actions. Yet it was 
not from political motives that I did this—nor be- 
cause at the time [ dreaded any traitorous machi- 
nations on her part.” 

“Then for what motive, sire?” asked Louiea. 

“There is no denying that she is remarkably 
handsome,” resumed David: “she is now in all the 
glory and splendour of an early and precocious 
womanhood—for, as you know, she is but just 
¢wenty-one years of age——” 

“Yes, yes, sire—she is very handsome,” inter- 
jected the Countess quickly; for she relished not 
Le allusions to Queen garet’s transcendsant 

uty. 

* te is not only handsome— bat she knows it,” 
continued David. “ She is ond of admiration ; and 
though superior to the idle compliments of a mere 
sycophantic flattery, yet she loves full well to mark 
the effect produced by her charis ; and the devoted 
aze of courtly cavaliers gives her no offence. 
metimes the idea has ‘struck me that it is pos- 
sible,” proceeded the King, now speaking hesi- 
tatingly,-—“ possible, I mean, that her vanity as a 
woman may constitute a weakness where the pride 
of a Queen would otherwise prove a tower of 
strength. In short,” added David, “ I have fancied 
that it is within the range of possibility she might 
be moved by the homage of one or another of her 
courtly worshippers.” 

“J comprehend, sire,” said the Countess. “Kou 
think it possible that she might be led to forget her 
duties as a wife——” ; 

“ Ah! you women are strange creatures !” ejacu- 
lated David, with a emile: “and who knows what 
may happen when your sex is concerned? Every 
woman likes to be loved, and jikes also to love, 
Now, Margaret knows that she is not loved by me 





—-aeither dees she love me, Am I te-qnppose thas 
this is te be an exception to the rule— 

exempt from the necessity of loving or from the 
desire of being loved? Well, then, if she be 

exception, ought I not to know? And’ what 
more,” added the King, bending forward acress the 
breakfast-table and speaking in a subdacd tone, 

which was accompanied with a look of peculiar 
significancy, “may I not, if the case a arise, 

take advantage of it ?” 

“ Ah, true !” said the Countess, starcely able to 
conceal the feverish fluttering of joyous hope which 
these revelations awakened in her heart: and then 
she mentally ejacuiated, “ He would divorce her if 
he could !” 

‘Se you see,” conti ned David, “as a requisite 
precaution—in a word, that I may know everything 
that passese—I have instituted a watch over her 
‘actions.” 

“A faithfal and trastworthy spy ?” exclaimed the 
Countess inquiringly. 

“A faithful and trustworthy spy,” respended 
David, tepeating Louisa’s words. “ There are no 
secreta between you and me: I will tell you there- 
fore who this spy ie. It is a woman—a woman of 
energy, caution, and talent—with bat little principle, 
as you may suppose—and therefore all the better 
suited for the purpose, Im @ word, this spy of mine 
is Lady Galbraith.” 

“Lady Galbraith ?” said the Countess, gathering 
her lections. “ Methinks the name is not alto- 
gether unfamiliar——-but yet I.am at a lose——”" 

“She is the widow of Sir John Galbraith, who 
was the governor of the Castle of the Bass Rock.” 

“Ab, trae!” ejaculated Louisa: “the castle 
where the Karl of Bassentyne was confined, and 
whence he escaped ?” 

“The same,” rejoined David. 

“And Sir John Galbraith is dead?” asked the 
Countess, “This is the first I had heard of the 
event.” 

‘“‘Tt seems that the poor man took so to heart the 
Earl's escape—to him so unaccountable and mys- 
terious—that it brought on a fit of apoplexy, and he 
died a few days afterwards.” 

“And how was that escape effected ?” inquired 
the Countecs. 

“Ab, that I do not know!” rejoined David. 
‘“‘The Earl of Bassentyne left Scotland suddenly, 
immediately after the adventures.at Dumbarton: he 
preferred no plaint in reference to oe 
thus the secret of his-eseape remained leok ”P in 
his own breast. Some few months after Sir John 
Galbraith’s death, hig widow appealed to me, repre- 
senting that she and her daughter—« comely dameel 
by the bye—etood the chanee of being plunged into 
distress; and as I was at the very time looking oat 
for some trustworthy person to enact the part of spy 
over the Queen, it occurred:to me, -for more' reasons 
than one, that Lady Gulbraith would answer this 
purpose, To be brief, we soon came toan under- 
standing; and our plans were taken accordingly. I 
reeommended her ‘to apply to the Queen as if it 
were the first application-of the kind she had made, 
end in no ea if it = hegemonic ‘any secrets 
prompting on my part. at application was suc- 
scasfal—Margarer at once appointed Lady Galbraith 
and her daughter Marion ‘to situations about her 


own y peigardl 

*“ And what has become of the Earl of Bassex- 
tyne?” asked the Countess of Morton. 

“JT understand that he returned to Scotland a few 
weeks ago,” responded David ; ‘“ bat he has not-ap- 
peared at Court—he has buried himedif.m the 
seclusion of his own castle, which, as you are awase, 
is at no greats distance hence.” 
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“And did you not tell me, sire, last night,” asked 
the Countess, “that at one time there were certain 
love-passages betwixt the Earl and the Queen while 
she was yet plain Mistress Margaret Fits-Allan ?” 

“Yes,” answered David: “and it was for that 
very reason I caused him to be plunged into capti- 

Lady periaart tes him-—no 
escaped, an t escape pro- 
duced the death of her husband.”” = 

“Ah! hal” said the Countess with an arch 
smile; “now I begin to have a better understanding 
of the present topics of our discourse. I penetrate 
dee ajesty’s calculations! If hance the 

l of Bassentyne, who is handsome and ghival- 
rous, should. present himself to the Queen—and if 
be any revival of their former feelings 
of attachment—Lady Galbraith would affect to 
wink at any little secret meeting or exchange of 
ema billets ; but all the while she would be 
faithfully reporting to your Highness the delicate 
and occult proceedings. Is it not so?” 

“Your conjectures are right, Louisa,” answered 
David, with a smile as sly as her own was a few 
moments previously. “When I thought of select- 
ing Lady Galbraith for the office of spy upwards of 
two years ago, I confess that the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne was ing in my head; and hearing how 
bitterly she inveighed against him, I naturally 
thought that her ladyship was the most proper per- 
son to undertake the office whereunto we are 
alluding. I did not then foresee that Roland of 
Bassentyne would remain absent so long——~—” 

“Bat — he is romnet !” exclaimed the Coun- 
tess, ; “ and——” 

ds "and perhaps there is a chance,” added David, 
“ of acoomplishing what I desire. Why should I 
dissemble with you, Louisa? No! I will not! Let 
me then confess that it would gladden me to have 
an opportunity of divorcing that woman who be- 
came my wife by a trick, and whom I doubly hate 
for the reason that she is a descendant of the mur- 
derous traitor Sir John Logie !” 

The Countess of Morton almost started with joy 
as she listened to this revelation of the King’s 
secret thoughts and witnessed this complete throw- 
ing off the mask. But she restrained herself, and 
for a few minutes remained silent, as if it were a 
topic on which she dared not venture an opinion, 
much less express a hope. 

“ But if it be necessary that the Queen should be 
watched,” said Louisa, at length breaking silence, 
“ would it not be better to have more than one spy ? 
One pair of eyes cannot be always open—one pair 
of ears cannot be ever listening——” 

“True !” said David, in a musing manner: and 
then he added, “ But the difficulty is to find an- 
other devoted and trustwortliy person.” 

“No difficulty !” ejaculated the Countess. “I 
have one ready at hand—one whom I will warrant 
to be a thousand times more keen-witted than your 
Lady = raith or any other woman about the 


Queen 

“Ah! indeed ?” said the King. “And who may 
be this marvel of keenness and vigilance ?” 

‘‘He whom I sent to your Majesty at Edinburgh 
Castle,” was the response. 

‘ “What !” exclaimed David, bursting out into a 

earty 
ragon of all deformities! that living embodiment of 
all nature’s most eccentric freaks !’ 

“The samé,” rejoined Louisa seriously and 
gravely. ; “J can rely upon him as I can upon my 
own i 

David left off laughing, and reflected for a few 
moments, He then said, “ But what do you oo 
pose? If take him into my service and leave him 


mom, © 


; “that prince of ugliness! that pa-' 
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at Urquhart Castle, the Queen may possibly eus- 
somethi r at least she niay versli at the 
— of having such a monster constantly crossing 
er path.’ : 3 

*‘ But it is into the Queen’s service that I mean 
Mompesson to enter !” interjected the Countess. 

“The Queen’s ?” exclaimed the King in surprise. 

*'Yes—into the Queen’s service! But leave it to 
me, sire,” urged Louisa. “I will undertake the 
business—-and I am confident of success. Stay ! 
I will summon Mompesson; and in “your pre- 
sence—” 

‘No, no, I thank you!” exclaimed David. ‘I am 
not so fond of the wretched abortion’s looks——” 

‘Well, well,” interrupted the Countess, who had 
her own reasens for not pressing this point of the 
matter; “I will tutor him alone. And that no 
time may be lost, I will despatch him on his enter- 
prise within the honor that is passing.” 

Thus speaking, the Countess rose from the table 
and quitted the room; and as the door closed be- 
hind her, the King murmured to himself, “By St. 
Andrew! Louisa is devoted to me; and in whatso- 
ever she undertakes, she does not suffer the grass 
to grow under her feet !” 

ut if we follow the Countess into another apart- 
ment, to which she beckoned the hideous dwarf, 
who was waiting in an ante-chamber, we shall see 
why it was that she did not persist in issuing her 
instructions in the King’s presence—and why, on 
the contrary, she had the best possible reasons for 
wishing to be thus closeted alone with Mompesson. 


b 
aD 


CHAPTER LXX. 
MOMPESSON. 


Tue Countess of Morton took a seat, and the dwarf 
placed himself at a short distance—sufliciently re- 
mote for the respect due from a menial to a mistress, 
and yet suffieiently near to catch whatsoever might 
fall trom her ladyship’s lips. 

“T wish to have s me little conversation with 
you, worthy Mompesson,” said the Countess. 

‘““} am always pleased,” answered the wretched 
specimen of ugliness, “ when the music of your 
ladyship’s voice flows upon my ear; for it is ever in- 
kind language that the Countess of Morton ad- 
dresses her unfortunate servitor.” 

“TJ think,” said Louisa, “that you have no reason 
to complain of my bearing and demeanour towards 
you ever since you have been in my service ?” 

“I owe your ladyship a debt of gratitude which 
never can be repaid!” rejoined Mompesson. “ You 
know with what alacrity I eer execute your 
orders!—you know with what a yearning anxiety 
I endeavour to anticipate your wishes !—and Oh, 
lady ! it is because I feel so deeply all that you 
have done for me !” 

“Then you do really enjoy more happiness in my 
service,” said Louisa, *‘ than when you were in the 
household of Sir Roderick Conroy of Carlisle?” 

The dwarf started; and his countenance, already 
ugly enough, became most hideously revolting with 
the expresrion of diabolical hate which settled itself 
upon his features, as he exclaimed, “ Sir Roderick 

enroy ?—out upon the cruel Knight! For the 
many yeare I wes in his service it was one con- 
tinuous series of insults to which 1 was e l-— 
one long agony which I endured! Buffessd and 
kicked by my master as well as by my fellow- 
servants—receiving my meals not as a Christian 
being, but asa dug that bas offal tossed’to bim- 


the subject of bitter gibe und cruel taunt—Oh! I 
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was ever writhing under a sense of demoniac cruelty! 
—and how I for so many years passed throngh the 
dread ordeal, I know not, How oft my hand grasped 
the in my belt, and yet dared not ek it 
fo or I knew thet those who treated ine with 
such vile heartleesness when I was doing no wrong, 
would —— me the agp of the most horrible 
sortures dared make the -slightest attempt to 
avenge their insults, Yes, lady! such was ie 
cursed existence which I led in the household of 
the ruthless English Knight; and it was a blessed 
day for me on which I rendered your ladyship the 
slight service that attracted your kind notice——” 

“The service was far from a slight one, Mom- 
 sispeand interrapted the Countess of Morton; “ for 

nasmuch as I was urging my careering steed direct 
towards the precipice, unconseions of the fearful 
danger towards which I was thus approaching, it 
was nothing less than the salvation of my hfe when 
i sprang forward and so opportanely caught the 
ridle of my mettled courser. 

“ And if, lady, I saved your life one,” responded 
the dwarf, “I would lay down my own a thousand 
times, were it possible, to prove all the gratitnde I 

ence towards you, my noble patroness !” 

“I took compassion upon you,” said Louisa, “ the 
instant I beeen questioning you on that memoreble 
day whereof I am speaking and on which you saved 
me from falling over the precipice. You were un- 
happy in the service of a bad master—I bade you 
leave him and come into my household ; and I am 
pleased to hear you declare that you have not re- 
gretted the change.” 

“Oh, regretted, ran ?” ejaculated the dwarf. 
“ As well regret that the glorious sun succeeds the 
hideous darkness of night—or that the eyes of 
angels look kindness upon one who has just escaped 
from the grasp of demons! Bat tell me, lady— 
why are you thus addressing me? Is it to assure 

ourself that I am really grateful? Oh, you know 
it! How could it be otherwise? The years that I 
have passed in your service have been a paradise in 
contrast’ with the pandemoniam of my former 
m . It is not now, ‘Go and do this, vile lum 
of ugliness !"—or ‘ Speed thither, thou devil’s imp!’ 
——but it is ‘Good Mompesson ;’ or ‘ Worthy dwarf ;’ 
or some other phrase kindly spoken. And it is 
becanse ladyahip set the example, which, even 
more ¢ ve than the mandates you proclaimed, 
secured me all this generous treatment iu your 
service. But again I ask, why is your ladyship 
now addressing me so seriously A sg the subject ?” 

“Those who are most grateful, worthy Mom- 
pesson,” responded the Countesa, “are always the 
moat trustworthy.” 4 ‘ 

“Ah, then your ladyship has need of my ser- 
vices,” ejaculated the dwarf, “for some purposes 
more confidential and more important than any in 
which I have yet been engaged? Iam glad of it! 
I only hope that the business with whic you may 
entrust me shall be fraught with all possible diffi- 
culty, that I may show my tact in surmounting 
obstacles !—and with all possible peril, that I may 
demonstrate my indifference for danger when en- 


gaged on your ladyship’s behalf!” “ 
“ All this is saying « deal, my worthy Mom- 
pesson,” the ntews; “but still it is not 


oa near enough. You may be prepared to 
rae down all obstacles; but you must likewise 
be prepared to trample all the best feelings of your 
netDid possess father, mother, broth 

“ er, mother, brothers, or sis- 
ters,” replied the dwarf, “I would ignore them all 
at your or if I could thereby advance your 
anterests.” 


“ And yet even that is not all which I may re- 


supersede the possibility 
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uire at your hands,” continued the Countess of” 4 


orton,—“I mean that the trampling under your 
feet of all the best feelings of your heart, is not 
near enufficient !” ‘ 

“Ab, lady!” exclaimed the dwarf, “hear me 
when I declare that I am ready to proceed to any 
extent of villany, pr ered and crime—if need be— 
in order to prove all the devotion which I expe- 
pipe towards you, my noble and generous mis- 
tress i 

“Ah!” said the Countess, with a strong inward 
exaltation, “I knew that I could thus rely upon 
you! My position—or rather I should say, my 
prospects-———” | 

“Tell me nothing more than you think fit, lady!” 
interrupted the dwarf: “ deign not to assign reasons 
for any course which you are anxious to take and 
wherein my services may be rendered available, I 
would rather obey you blindly than on any other 
terms—becauee such conduct on my part will prove 
my devotion all the more compietely, and will 
of imputing to me selfish 
or interested motives.” : 

“Ah! but believe me, Mompesson,” said the 
Countess, “if you serve me well and faithfully in 
these matters whereunto I am alluding, your re- 
ward shall be great!” 

“Ah, lady!” ejaculated the dwarf, with an ex- 
prersion of vexation upon his countenance; “it is 
this very assurance which | did not wish to issne 
from your lips. And that is why I was anxious 
that you should not expla‘n your own position more 
than might be necessary, for fear lest it should seem 
to hold out promises to mé as an inducement for 
the exercise of all the zeal and daring. the inge- 
nuity and the fi elity whereof I may be capable. 
I would sooner, lady, obey you blindly—so that 
gratitude may be unmistakably shown to be my 
only motive! Ina word, issue your mandates, and 
I hasten to fulfil them.” 

“You are well acquainted with Scotland, Mom- 
pesson ?” said the Countess. 

“Yes, lady,” replied the dwart; “ for though own- 
ing a Southron parentage, yet was I for fifteen or 
sixteen year# of the earliest portion of my life the 
attendant upon a wandering packman or pedlar 
through the Scottish shires. Afterwards, when I 
entered the service of Sir Roderick Conroy — to 
become the object of his own cruel jests and the 
butt of his household’s heartless taunts and 
mockeries—I on several occasions rode in his train 
across the Border-——” 

‘Enough, good Mompesson!” said the Coun- 
tess: “T beat in mind enough of all you have told 
me at different times to feel convinced that there 
are few even of Caledonia’s sons who are better 
acquainted with all the hy-ways, defiles, and passes 
of Scotland, than yourself. Now, the service which 
I seek of you is twofold. The first portion is that 
you by some means or another procure admission 
into the service of Queen Margaret-———” 

‘“‘ And leave yours, lady?” ejaculated the dwarf, 
his hideous countenance now expressing an air of 
the deepest concern. | 

“Only foratime,” answered the Countess; “and 
that period will be the longer or the shorter accord- 
ing to the which may attend the object I have 
in view when desiring that you should obtain a post 
about the person of the Queen. That is the first 
portion of the service I am about to demand of you 
—or indeed, I ought more correctly to specify that 
it is one distinct task which I assign you. But the 
other ”—and here the voice and look of the-Countess 
altered as if into an expression of more myaterious 
confidence—“is of a gravity and a seriousness— 
perhaps even stronger terms might be used——" 
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_ “Bpeak, lady,” said Mompesson ; “T am not 

ting to measure your words nor to judge of your 
motives, but to see how I may most zealously and 
faithfully obey your ladyship’s bidding.” 

Louisa reflected for a few moments; and then she 
added, “How many miles is it from hence to 
Urquhart Castle on the bank of Loch Ness in Inver- 
ness-shire ?” 

Mompesson calculated for a very briet space; and 
then he said, “‘Proceeding from Dalkeith to Linlith- 

ow and Stirling, and thus avoiding the Ferries, the 
tance, may it please your ladyship, is about a 
hundred and twenty miles,” < 

“‘ And now tell me,” said the Countess, “what is 
the distance from Urquhart Castle to'Carlisle ?” 

“The distance from Urquhart Castle to Carlisle, 
in a direct line,” responded Mompesson, “is about 
a hygndred and seventy miles.” 

“I am how about to ask a question,” said the 
Countess, “which is ot the utmost importance. 
Weigh it well before you answer it; for you will 
soon learn how much depends upon a correct esti- 
mation in this respect.” 

“‘ Proceed, lady,” said Mompesson: “I will answer 
you to the best of my ability—and at all events you 
are assured that I shall anawer you conscientiously.” 

“This then is the question,” resumed the Coun- 
tess of Morton. “Suppose you were at Urquhart 
Castle, and that a matter of life and death depended 
upon the speed with which you journeyed from 
thence to Carlisle, and retraced your way to the 
spot whence you set out—allowing some two or three 
hours at Curlisle for the particular business which 
was taking you thither—how long would you be ?” 

‘That is to say, my lady,” remarked Mompesson, 
“you wish to know in how brief a space of time I 
could accomplish a distance of three hundred and 
forty miles, and tarry three hours in the midst of the 
entire journey ? But before I answer this quate, 
your ladyship must reply to a query which I have to 
es Do you mean me to make use of the same 

orse for the entire journey ?—or to procure a change 
of steeds as often as possible and lavish money so 
as to accelerate my pace to the utmost ?” 

The Countess reflected for a few moments; 
and then she slowly shook her head, murmurin 
to herself, ‘“‘ The latter process would be attended 
with too much publicity—suspicions might be ex 
cited — questions might be subsequently asked! 
No !—it cannot be managed thus!”—then turning 
her regards upon the dwarf, she said, “This double 
journey of which I speak— this journey from the 
district of Loch Ness to Carlisle, and from Carlisle 
back to Loch Ness—must be accomplished under 
all possible circumstances of secrecy. It is for this 
reason that I just now spoke to you, my worthy 
Mompesson, of your knowledge of mountain-passes 
and pathways through defiles—of all the hidden, 
secluded, and lonely roads, in short, which you can 
take for the purpose of enveloping your proceedings 
in the deepest mystery.” 

“T understand, lady,” exclaimed the dwarf ; “and 
therefore the double journey, to Ca:lisie and back to 
the starting-point, is not to be accomplished with post 
horses nor relays, nor by continuous riding along 
the main routes~but through glens and forests, be- 
neath the shade of towering mountatns, and always 
upon the back of the same animal. Three hun- 
dred and forty miles, lady!” adde: Mompeason, in 
® musing strain. “ Heaven knows that I myself 
require no rest, and that there are no earthly 
fatigues I would not encounter for your sake !— 
aye, with the conviction, too, of sustaining them ! 

ut the steed itself must enjoy occasional intervals 
for refreshment and for rest. Therefore, all things 
consideréd—-and especially bearing in mind the 
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unfavourable nature of the paths which I should 
have to pursue—it were im le to accomplish 
the task under a period of eight days.” 
- Hight days ?” said the Countess, “It is a long 
e 


“If I found it possible, my lady, to achieve the 
distance in less time,” rejoined A ocipessca, * rest 
assured that there should be no lack of will | 
on my part. But I do not wish to mi you; 
and therefore I have made my computation in a 
cautious and careful manner, with due allowance 
for all contingencies.” 

“ Then so it must be!” said the Countess: “and 
I must furthermore trust to your ingenuity when at 
Urquhart Cuatle, to account for the lapse of those 
eight days in your existence !—yes, to account for 
them, I repeat, in such a manner that not the faintest 
breath of suspicion may fall upon you —but that 
those persons to whom P bide will have to address 

ourself, may believe as ly and as confidently as 
if throughout those eight days their eyes had never 
been off you—so that if any accuser should stand 
forward to proclaim that in the interval you had 
visited Carlisle, a dozen witnesses might be ready to 
eorroborate your declaration that you had never 
been absent the while for a single day—no, nor 
scarcely for an hour—from the margin of Loch 
Ness in far-off Inverness-shire !” 

“ Trust to me, lady,” answered the dwarf, “to 
regulate matters according to expediency. He is 
not a8 man of tact who trusts to chance for the com- 
bination of circumstances in a manner favourable 
to his plans and designs: but the true man of tact is 
he who gives to circumstagces themselves the form, 
shape, and impress which may suit his own views. 
Any dullard can float with the stream: but wisdom, 
astuteness, and cunning are shown in making the 
stream. flow in the direction required.” 

Mompesson had never before spoken in terms so 
replete with a lofty self-reliance and a conscious- 
ness of strong mental power, without the slightest 
tincture of bravado or conceit. The Countess knew 

hat he was clever and quick-witted as well as reso- 
lute and persevering ; but she was not pre, ared to 
hear him philosophise, as it were, in a vein of per- 
fect heroism. Her heart consequently became all 
the more elate, her spirits all the more exultant, 
and her hopes all the more sanguine ; so that im the 
joyous confidence which she now reposed in that 
hideous specimen of humanity, she extended to- 
wards him her hand, which, on his knees, he 
hastened to carry to his lips. 

“But I have yet more to say, my worthy Mom- 
pesson,” she continued, as she motioned him to rise 
from his suppliant posture. “Ihave told you that 
there is a long journey for you to © under 
peculiar circumstances: bat I have not as yet ex- 
plained to you wherefore you are to pay that visit 
of some few hours at Carlisle,—a visit that is to be 
veiled in a mystery as deep as the journey itself ! 
Come nearer, my worthy friend ; for such indeed 
will you prove to me! Come nearer, I say~ and 
let me whisper a few words in your hearing !—words 
of the gravest and most serious import! for the 
very walls have ears for euch words as those which 
are about to flow from my lips!” 

The dwarf acorsiney drew nearer; and the 
Countess of Morton spoke something. It was some- 
thing brief, but terse and emphatic; and in spite of 
himselt Mompesson started visibly. For an instant 
too—but only for an instant—he bent a look of sur- 
prise and uncertainty on the Countess, as if he 
thought that she was perhaps puting him to some 
test unaccountably severe. He however beheld 
naught in the sombre resoluteness of her coun- 
tonance to make him suppose that he had either 
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taisunder tood her; or that she was in some myste- 
rious sense experimentalizing with his feelings: he 
therefore assnmed a determination of look which 
was akin to her own—and said in a firm emphatic 


voice, “J will do it.” 
For about ten minntes lon the Countess of 
Morton and the dwarf discassed the twofold subject 


—or rather, the two distinct matters to which we 
have alluded; and when a complete understanding 
existed between them, Louisa furnished Mompesson 
with a heavy puree of gold. He then descended to 
the stables to prepare his steed for an immediate 
departure ; while the Countess returned to the 
room where she had left the King. 
“Well, Louisa,” asked the Monarch, “have you 
completed your arrangements with that little pcr- 
sonitication of all possible ideas of ugliness ?” 
“Yes, sire,” responded the Countess: “he is 
about to start on the mission which I have confided 
to him; and for some weeks or months to come he 
will be heard of only, I hops, in the vicinity of your 
Grace's royal consort, Queen Margaret.” 
“So much the better!” responded David,—“ pro- 
vided that all these manmuvrings be crowned with 
success. I shall now repair to Edinburgh, and 
thence will I despatch an envoy to Prince de Salsa, 
‘with the intimation that Iam not now pre to 
make war against England. But thie erent my 
dear Louisa,—this evening,” repeated the King, 
surveying the Countess w'th a tender significancy, 
‘JT shall return to Dalkeith, to banquet in your 
sweet company, and to listen to the delicious strains 
of your fair harpists.” 
Oh, how weicome will you be, sire!” exclaimed 
the Countess, in a tone of enthusiasm. “But Ah! 
one word, which I had nearly forgotten to speak ! 
I did not tell Mompesson that there is already a 
spy upon the Queen’s actions; and it were perhaps 
as well if your Majesty were to be equally well 
guarded in respect to Lady Galbraith.” 
“Oh, rest assured that I shall be so!” responded 
David; “for if she knew that I was appointing an- 
other to a similar office, she is tes as likely to con- 
ceive some jealous fantasy and to turn right round 
upon me and espouse the cause of Marguret.” 
“ Assuredly 80,” answered Louisa, who had her 
own reasons for wishing Mompesson to act in total 
indepe'dence of any watch that might otherwise 
be institated over his actions by Lady Galbraith. 
The King took his departure; and as he rode 
forth from the gate of the adjoining monastery, the 
ambitious woman whom he had left behind in Dal- 
keith Castle, exult:ngly exclaimed iu the seclusion 
of her exquisitely furnished chamber, “ Yes—it is 
indeed probable that I shall wear a diadem and be 
Queen of Scotland !” 
"And as at the same time the hideous dwarf Mom- 
ee Pa gee like a borrible baboon with a lion’s 

ead, as he was mounted upon a well-formed 
powerful steed—was pursuing his way in a north- 
westerly direction, he muttered to himself, “ Ah! 
she thinks I am doing it all for itude !—but she 
is mistaken! In serving her, ] can serve myself! 
There is enough in these schemes of her's to make 
the fortunes of twenty reckless adventurers ;—and 
surely, therefore, sufficient to place me in the hap- 
piest independence? Ah! how well I wormed 
everything out of her!—how skilfully I played my 
part! Those who seek to fathom the very profun- 
dity or secrets, must seem indifferent even to the 
rag of the surface! Blind obedience indeed! 
Ah! but not so blind but that I have kept an eye 
open to my own peculiar interests! Mompesson, 
my friend,” continued the horrible abortion, thus 
apostrophizing himself; “fortane bestowed on thee 
nanght bat buffets for the greater portion of thy 
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life:—Jet us now se¢ whether she be not inckned 
to shower down upon thine head an equal quantity 
of bounties!” 2 és 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
CASTLE URQUHART, 


THE county ot Inverness boasts of a grand ptece of 
inland water bearing the name of Loch Ness. It 
is situated in the midst of some of the most pic- 
turesque portions of Highland scenery; and alon 
its bauks nature presents the varying characters 0 
the sublime, tue wild, and the beautiful. On the 
north-eastern shore of this lake stands a very high 
rock, on the summit of which Castle Urquhart 
reared its huge square donjon, with the antexed 
buildings protected by massive flanking towers, and 
the whole surrounded by several parallel walls of 
defence There was but one entrance into the 
fortalice ; and this was by a somewhat steep ascend- 
ing path up a fissure, or rather indentation, on the 
south-western side of the rock. In all other parts 
the castellated edifice was considered to be as 
nearly inaccessible as possible,—at all events acces- 
sible only to some intrepid climber, who for amyse- 
ment’s sake, or in pursuit of game, might clamber 
the escarped walls of rock,—but certainly inacces- 
sible in cases of siege. Queen Margaret had rendered 
it a royal fortress ; the standard of Scotland floated 
upon one of the corner turrets of the huge massive 
donjon; and the six pieces of ordnance, which the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights had pre- 
sented to his niece, bristled amidst the battlements 
on the north-eastern wall of the fortalice. 

On the land-side of the rock,—or, in other words, 
behind the rock itself—is Glen Urquhart, one of the 
most beautiful of all the Highland valleys—covered 
with verdure in the sammer-time, and picturesque 
even in the winter. It was dotted with smiling cot- 
tages at the far back period of which we are 
writing ; but at the present day it presents numbers 
of gentlemen’s seats to the view. And as if this 
modern period should be made to stand out in still 
stronger contrast with the bygone age unto which 
our story pertains, the feudal fortalice which be- 
longed to those remote centuries has now‘ fallen 
into decay; while the lighter edifices of modern 
civilization seem to smile, amidst their parks and 
enclosed domains, at the remnants of the granite 
giant on his solid pedestal of rock. 

But at the period of which we are writing, Castle 
Urquhart was in its glory and was rendered by a 
beautiful, a brilliant, and an extravagant Queen an 
epitome of the state of civilization in that age. Its 
apartments were sumptuously furnished ; and as yet 
it was the only fortalice in Scotland possessing 
specimens of that terrible invention which was 
destined so completely to change the nature of war- 
fare—we mean the cannon that pointed their 
muzzles over the rampart. As for the edifice itself, 
—though the windows were small, narrow, an 
heavy in their construction, yet were they embel- 
lished by the richest draperies that the looms of 
Flanders could supply. French silks and damasks 
festooned to che canopies of Utrecht velvet which - 
surmounted the massive bedsteads and though in 
most.of the rooms there were either bare boards, or 
elee rushes spread upon them, yet in Margaret's 
own suite of apartments there were rich carpets 
u the floors. The walls were hung with 
elegantly-wrought tapestries; and an endlegs variety 
of ornaments were sca about. It required but 
a single glance to convince a beholder that he was 
not merely in the abode of royaky, but that likewise 
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the preddi ius was of the feminine sex—and 
that the taste of this genius was not limited in its 


cation by any regard for ense. Indeed, 
on papa the h en y diadem, was 
resolved that she would play of a Queen to 


the very utmost, according to those royal notions 
which have ever had lavish profasion, parad 

itter, show, and ostentation, as well as pam 
uxury, for their associations. 

It was about a week after the incidents detailed 
in the preceding chapter—in the afternoon of « 
beautifal day towards the middle of July—when 
the thunder of the six pieces of ordnance on the 
rampart of Urqahart 
Margaret was about to set forth on a riding excur- 
sion with the principal nobles and ladies of her 
Court. The royal cortege was about thirty in 
number, the male and female portions being pretty 
equally balanced; and a brilliant cavalcade was 
presented to the view. The Queen was sump- 
tuously apparelled,—her riding-dress being fringed 
and embroidered with gold, and the caparisons of 
her palfrey indicating that no cost had been spared 
upon their embellishment. The King had correctly 
spoken, when in discourse with Lady Morton he 
had represented Margaret as being now in the 
glory of her beaaty ; for it would be impossib'e co 
conceive a being more grandly handsome—more 
imposing, or more majestic as a Queen, or more 
elegant as a lady. Her figure, somewhat fuller than 
when we first introduced her to our readers three 
years previons to the present date of which we are 
writing, preserved all its admirable symmetry and 
justneas of proportions ; and she sat upon her steed 
with the agen ease of an accomplishefl horse- 
woman. No children had issued from her union 
with David; and thus all the first freshness of 
youth seemed to be perfectly unmarred and unim- 
paired, though blended with that superb develop- 
ment of her charms. 

On the Queen’s right hand rode Lady Galbraith— 
a remarkably handsome woman of about three-and 
forty, but who at a distance looked much younger 
—though at a nearer view there might be discerned 
on her countenance those sl-ght lines, scarcely yet 
deepening into wrinkles, which to some had the 
appearance of the traces of a widow's cares, but 
which to the more keen observer would reveal 
themselves as the evidences of strong passions which 
were otherwise concealed by the gloss of studied 
smiles and the constant mask of dissimulation, On 
Margaret’s left hand rode the Lord Chamberlain of 
her household—a scyophantic peer of middle age, 
whose only desire was to pay the most assiduous 
court to his young and brilliant Queen. The rest of 
‘the nobles and ladies followed in due order, accord- 
ing to their respective ranks: but amongst the 
ladies was one whom a superb beauty rendered 
emingntly conspicuous, and whose years numbered 
about two-and-twenty. This was Marion Galbraith. 
Amongst the minor dependants, who brought up 
the rear, was the faithful Maude - senior tirewoman, 
‘or “confidential handmaid,”’ as she was termed, of 
her Majesty Queen Margaret. 

Before fullowing this brilliant cavalcade on its 
present excursion, we must incidentally mention two 
or three little particulars. Margaret hafl never been 
made acquainted with the circumstances of the Eerl 
of Bassentyne’s escape from the Castile of the Bass 
Rock; she only knew that he had been imprisoned 
there at the time of her private marriage with the 
King, and that he did escape by some means or an- 
other. She failed not to conjecture at whose insti- 
gation he had been immured in a dungeon at that 
special time; and she had also fathomed the mag- 
nanimous forbearance which after his release pre- 


-~ 


astle denoted that Queen. 


vented him from formalle sae cae Wala hie’ 
plaint (as in the oratory at Dalkeith he had threat- 
ened to do) during the memorable proceedings at 
Dambarton C Bnt, as we have said, sh 
agacean how he had escaped from the fortalice 

e Bass Rock; her brother Fleming had never en- 
lightened her on the point—for, be it recollected, 
he was bound to secrecy thereon by his friend Ro- 
laud of Bassentyne. Thus, when upwards of two 
years previous to the date of which we are new 
writing, Lady Galbraith had ed, tg to Margaret 
for some post or succour to save her from distress, 
the Queen at once acceded to the requisition. In 
the first place Margaret was by no means bad- 
hearted in all matters where her own selfish interests 
were not concerned; and she was moved by the’. 
representations, partly real and partly artificial, of 
the appealing widow. Secondly, when Marion was 
presented to her, she conceived a liking for that 
young lady: and thirdly, she experienced a sym- 
pathy for those who had suffered in consequence 0 
the death of one who died of grief on account of 
the escape of the Earl of Bassentyne; for she natu- 
rally thought to herself that it must have been 
through the kindness of Sir John towards his pri- 
soner that the discipline of a strict vigilance was se 
far relaxed as to afford the facility tor this esca 
Thus, under all circumstances, she had cheerfully 
taken Lady Galbraith and Marion into her house- 
hold—little suspecting that the application on the 

art of the designing widow was secretly instigated | 

y the King. Equall remote was she from ima 
gining that Lady Galbraith was a spy upon her 
actions; while the beautiful and amiable Marion 
herself was precisely in the same state of ancon- 
sciousness of the ignoble, treacherous, and ungrate- 
ful part that her mother was pertorming about Mar- 
garet’s person. 

Having given these few necessary details, we will 
follow the brilliant cavalcade in its excursion through 
the beautiful valley which receded from the back of 
the rock whereon Urquhart Castle frowned above 
the placid waters of Loch Ness. We have already 
said that Margaret was well ski led in equestrian 
exercises: and after having walked her beautiful 
palfrey for some little distance, she gave the signal 
for proceeding at a smart pace along the beaten road 
which wound its way through the bottom of the 
glen. When the steeds were reined in again, the 
conversation which had been interrupted by the 
gallop, was resumed. 

“ Amongst the despatches which arrived at the 
Castle this morning,” said the Queen to Lady 
Galbraith, “there were letters for your ladyship. 
Did they convey no news beyond those tidings 
which we have already been so elaborately discuss- 
ing ?” 

cs They brought no particular intelligence, may it 
please your Highness,” answered Lady Galbraith. 
‘They were from friends of mine in Edinburgh. 
They communicated the fact which this morning 
was likewise conveyed to your Majesty,—that our 

acious King has determined, by the advice of his 

ouncil, upon abandoning, at least for the present, 
all idea of fostilities against England—and that mes- 
sengers had been despatched to his Highness 
Prince de Salsa, announcing the royal decision. [ 
do not think that your Grace pronounced an opi#ion 
upon the subject; and as every sentiment which 
your Highness may entertain on important public 
events, is naturally of interest—! might also say of 
consequence to those who have the supreme honvar 
of attending on your Majesty—I must confess that 
1 waited with some little anxiety for the enuncia- 
tion of your royal opinion.” 

Lady Galbra th watched the Queen’s countenance 
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* with fartive intentness as she thus spoke; but Mar- 
garet—though ignorant that the lady had any 
sinistet motive for striving to elicit her opinion—was 
es pared on her guard, and betrayed nothing by 
her looks. She h 
to take any part which should ‘be in opposition té 
her husband : she was resolved to erold giving him 
any cause of complaint in the sphere of politics; 
and all the more so, inasmuch as he appeared to be 
supported by the Royal Council in the decision to 
which he had just come. Therefore, whatsoever 
: the Queen privately thought of ielt on the question, 
she was determined to keep her own counsel; and 
her features underwent not the slightest change, as 
she said, “Those who surround me, must on all 
i of national policy take the cue for their 
opinions from the King, when they are either unable 
or unwilling to form a judgment for themselves,” 

“Cunning and evasive!” thought Lady Galbraith 
within herself: then after a few moments’ reflection, 
she said, “ Ah, by the bye! there was a little piece 
of intelligence contained in one of the letters which 
I received this morsing ——not that it is of any par- 
ticular interest to your Majesty ———” 

* To what do you allude?” inquired the Queen. 

“Tt revived an unpleasant memory in my mind, 
your Highness,” answered Lady Galbraith,—“ con- 
juring up vividly to my recollection the loss of my 
ever-lamented husband.” 

‘Ah, my dear friend!” said Margaret, “you 
know that I always sympathize deeply with you on 
this score! Bat what is this incident which has so 
vividly conjured up that sad event ?” 

“Tt was the mention, may it please your High- 
ness, of the name of the Earl of Bassentyne :”—and 
here Lady Galbraith again fartively watched the 
countenance of Margaret. 

This time the Queen was not so completely on 
her guard as in the tormer instance; for she never 
heard that name mentioned without a slight qualm 
of conscience,—knowing how treacherously she had 
behaved to Roland and how magnanimous his de- 
meanour had proved towards herself. A slight flush 
therefore passed over ber countenance—or rather, 
we should say, there wag a momentary deepening of 
the glow which the excitement of equestrian exer- 
cise had already conjured up to her cheeks: but 
instantaneously recovering her self-possession, she 
said, “And how was it the name of the Earl of 
Bassentyne found mention in the letters which your 
ladyship received this morning ?” 

“Jt appears that his lordship,” responded Lady 
Galbraith, “returned some three or four weeks 
back to Scotland : but he at once buried himself in 
the seclusion of his own castle—and it was only a 
few days ago that he made his appearance in Edin- 
burgh for an hour or two.” 

“Ah!” said the Queen, whose heart had palpi- 
tated with more or less violence for a few moments, 


though her countenance now continued perfectly - 


calm; “then my noble friend, the Ear] of Caithness, 

ing on a visit to Hermitage Castle for the last 
month, doubtless continues ignorant of the Earl of 
Bassentyne’s return to Scotland: for if the Earl of 
Caithness were at this time sojourning at his 
own ancestral home of Rosiin, he assuredly would 
not leave his young friend in such seclusion as that 
which according to your ladyship’s account he seams 
inclined to court.” 

And again Margaret's heart palpitated at the idea 
of this seclusion; for she could not help thinking 
it was in consequence of a nee ne sentiment of 
love towards herself that the Earl of Bassentyne 
was thas shunning the world. She did not love 
him—she had never really cared for him: but as a 
Woman she could uot help feeling flattered by the 


already made up her mind not 
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of that devotion which his conduct dis- 
played towards herself: she likewise pitied him— 
and moreover there was that remorseful t of 
conscience which painfully reminded her the 
treacherous treatment he had received at her hands. 
Lady Galbraith had not failed to notice that deep- 
ening of the healthful glow which ere now displayed 
the Queen’s sudden emotion; and she thonght 
within herself, “Ah! she still thinks: tenderly of 
“Roland!” ; 

She was about to make some remark, when the 
Lord Chamberlain suddenly ejaculated, “Ha! by 
St. Andrew! what have we here?” 

All eyes were turned in the direction to which 
his lordship was looking; and other expressions of 
amasement burst forth, when at the mouth of a 
cave at a little distance, a most norrible unsightly 
dwarf was beheld seated on sume fragments of a 
crag which there lay scattered abont. 


hom 


& 
| 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE DIVINING ROD. 


Inasuucn as the reader has of course at once com- 
prehended that this hideous-looking dwarf was none 
other than Mompesson, we need not enter upon a 
single syllable of personal description : but we may 
observe that he was dressed in a most fantastic 
style, and he held a long osier wand in his hand. 

is garments were parti-coloured — yellow, red, 
green, and blue: he wor. a tall pointed cap, of a 
bright Yellow colour, covered with mystic signs and 
hieroglyphics; and these were made of pieces of 
dark cloth cut into the particulir shapes and 
stitched upon that yellow ground. His slippers 
were elongated to about a foot beyond their proper 
length, and terminated in points turning up some- 
what in the fashion of modern skates. He looked 
profoundly serious when he was first observed seated 
upon the stone; but when the whole of that bril- 
liant cavaléade halted as if with one assent, when 
the Queen drew in her bridle, the dwarf leapt down 
from the fragment of crag and made three profound 
reverences, 

Margaret was too dignified to laugh outright at 
the ludicrous figure which Mom D presented to 
her view; but she had certainly some difficulty in 
restraining the inclination to merriment which the 
spectacle excited—and a smile passed over her 
handsome countenance. Some of the attendant- 
ladies began to titter; but on finding that the 
Queen was not disposed to make a laughing-stock 
of the dwarf, they suddenly stopped their incip.ent 
mirthfulness. As for the Lord Chamberlain, he 
was quite ready to laugh or to look grave, to ridi- 
cule the dwarf or to treat him with distinction, pre- 
cisely as he might receive his cue trom the young 
and brilliant Queen. 

“You salute us with courtesy, sir stranger,” said 
Margaret to Mompesson: “do you know to whom 
you have been paying this tribute of respect, and 
who it is that is now addressing you ?” 

“Yes—I1 know that I have the honour and the 
pleasure 6 stand in the presence of ‘ Scotland’s 
Queen,” answered the dwarf. “It was a desire 
witich for some time I had entertained, and which 


is now fulfilled.” 


“How know you that I am the Queen?” in- 


& orien Margaret, with a smile ; “for by your words 


should juuge that this is the first time you have 
ever Fey acraah a . ie 

‘The firat time, may dt please your Majes re- 

joined Mompesson, with another low bow; «bas it 


: 
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needs none of my divining powers 
aware that the brilliant er of this most brilliant 
cavalcade can be none other than Scotland's 
Queen !” 

“Well, sir stranger,” answered Margaret, “we 
thank thee for thy courtesy.. But who may you 
be? for perhaps you will not deem my speech rude 
if Ideclare that by your apparel you seem not to 
belong to the Scottish nation. 

“No, gracious Highness—I belong not to the 
Scottish nation,” responded Mompesson. “ Vain 
were it for me to speak to your Majesty of the 
country of my birth; for your Highness knows it 
not, 

‘- But might I ask wherefore you are a wanderer 
in Scotland ?” inquired Margaret. 

“I am a wanderer over many lands,” returned 
the dwarf; “ana there are few languages spoken 
in civilized climes with which I am not acquainted.” 

“This is some poor maniac,” whispered Lady 
Galbraith to Margaret, “who doubtless fancies 
himself a-very wise person, but who perhaps may 
not be so willing to suspect that he is a very ugly 
one.” 

“If he be yeally crazed and half-witted,” re- 
sponded Margaret, also speaking in a tone which 
was inandible to the dwarf, “let us ascertain in 
which direction the course of his eccentricity flows ; 
and if need be, we will place him under proper 
charge or restraint.” 

“Your Grace speaks well,” observed the Lord 
Chamberlain, who was a listener to the discourse. 
“If the poor miserable wretch be harmless, he may 
continue his way in heaven’s name!—but if he 
should seem to be fraught with an insanity at all 
dangerous towards others or threatening unto his 
own safety, the charitable intent of your Gracious 
Highness might be curried into effect.” 

“Worthy stranger,” said the Queen, again ad- 
dressing Mompesson, “if I mistake not, you ere 
now spoke of your divining powers. Did you mean 
meé to understand that you possessed a special gift 
in that sense, and that you are endowed with facul- 
ties which are not common amongst mortals ?” 

‘Gracious Queen,” answered Mompesson, with the 
utmost solemnity of look, so that there was actually 
something imposing in the gravity of his aspect, de- 
spite the horrible ugliness of his features,—“ you 
must be too intelligent to speak slightly or scofingly 
of whatsoever claim I might lay to the possession 
of gifts that are not commonly enjoyed by mortals. 
Nature is fair and impartial in the distribution of 
good and evil qualities amongst mankind. To some 
she assigns L wears beauty—to others intellectual 
beauty—and so forth. Now, horribly treated by 
nature as I am in a physical sense, is it not rational 
to suppose the defect on the one hand is counter- 
balanced by some extraordinary bounty on the other 
hand? Or else what would prevent me from sink- 
ing down into the very vor.ex of despair ?—or what 
would save me from serving as a living illustration 
of the injustice of heaven? But there is no such in- 
justice !—and whatsoever amount of evil nature has 
inflicted upon me, according to the spectacle which 
I present to your view, is cumpensated by an 
amount of good the experience of which is a source 
of happiness unto myself.” ® 

. is a jargon,” whispered Lady Galbraith to 
the Queen, “‘ which fully indicates the weak cendi- 
tion < eee erent ‘ eect 

n the contrary, ed Margaret, “methinks 
there is more or less of sonnd sense in the doctrine 
which he,has at least taught us, even though we 
should presently find that it emanates from the lips 
of a half-witted being. We will question him 
a little farther.” 


to make me 
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“Assuredly, most gracious Majesty,” said the , 
Lord Chamberlain, “it will be well to question him 
a little farther. Besides, it is a recreation and an 
amusement as well as anything else.” 

“Might I ask,” said the Queen, now bending her . 
fine dark 7 benignantly upon the dwarf} + what 
superior gift it is you possess and which causes you 
so mach happiness ?” z. 

‘It is no secret,” replied Mompesson. “ It is the 
gift of divination.” 

“Ah! the very power unto which you ere now 
alluded?” said the Queen. “ But in what sense— 
in what particular sphere—to what aim——I 
scarcely know how I would shape the question: bat 
I will ask to what results do your powers of divina- 
tion lead ?” 

“ Meseems,” remarked the Lord Chamberlain, 
“that it is a divining-rod which the stranger 
carries in his hand; and your igus Majesty is 
of course aware that by the aid of these rods the 
gifted are enabled to discover where the purest 
springs of water exist in the earth below.” 

“True!” said the Queen: “I have heard of such 
porn of divination ; but I can scarcely comprehend 

ow the secret can prove of very great utility to this 
stranger-traveller—anless indeed he be accustomed 
to wander amidst the thirsty deserts of Araby. 
Here,” continued the Quesn, glancing around upon 
the beautiful scenery presented by Glen Urquhart 
to the view, “where the purest crystal streamlets 
are flowing in every direction and the pellucid 
springs are gushing from the side of every height, 
the divining rod can prove but of little utility.” 

Though this speech was addressed to the Lord 
Chamberlain in answer to the observations which 
he had previously made, yet Queen Margaret also 
meant her remarks to be overheard by Mompesson ; , 
and she accordingly spoke in a sufficient tone for 
the purpose, 

“The divining-rod has no especial ‘power in 
itself,” said Mompesson: “it were idle to suppose 
that any preternatural virtue exists in an osier sap- 
ling which any one may pluck. The gift must be 
in the individual ; and then the osier becomes the 
instrument with which the peculiar intelligence acts 
and the power develops itself. The warrior’s 
prowess gives its effect to the sword which would 
otherwise hang inert by his side; and so-it is that 
the mind of the peculiarly gifted makes ase of the 
osier-wand as a means and an instrument. This 
same wand eee in the hand of an ordinary 
mortal, would be naught more than it really is—a 
simple twig plucked from the margin of the stream: 
but in the hand of the gifted it becomes like the 
wand of an enchanter! And there is more than 
one species of gift, There is the gift which enables 
the seer, by aid of the divining-rod, to point to 
where the purest waters flow in the earth beneath ; 
and there is the gift which enubies the seer tu dis- 
cern the spot where treasures of gold and ailver are 
buried below.” 

‘“Ah, by St. Andrew!” ejaculated the Lotd 
Chamberlain, “ this were a profitable gift enough! 
May I ask, good sir, whether it be the special gift of 
divination wherewith you yourself are endowed ?” 

“The same,” answered the dwarf, inclining his 
head with an air of meeknes- and deference. 

“And by this gift of your’s,” inquired Margaret, 
“have you ever discovered where treasures are 
buried ? or have you been hitherto living on in tho 
hope of thus enriching yourself?” 

‘“ Ah, gracious Queen!” exclaimed Mompesson, 
assuming a look as if he were astonished at the 
question ; “I know not what would have become 
of me or how I should have lived all this while, if 


| it had not been for the occasional discovery of trea- 


? 











_ @ure, more or less in tity, by aid of the 

divining- rod ! Das hea” be wont on to hears 

with an air of the most perfect simplicity, “we 

age agp i arr pe pre 
ag 


ee ee ane 
om the 6 
fool oe the simpleton. I form no exception to 


the rule. I havea apnere for my own sym- 
fee ene thus I travel over the world, re- 
the distresses of those who are afflicted 


eving by 
d ? f 

ores asf sabi lad eed ae 

garet, who grew more’ and more interested in the 
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rod ?—is it here that you suppose the treasure to be | 


buried ? Ab! perhaps you suspect my motive P— 


but by heaven! I declare to you, on ghe word of.a 
Queen, that I am perfectly incapable of taking, or 
suffering to be taken, a dishonest advantage of 


whatsoever you may tell me! In short, it is merely 
for the sake of pease a curiosity which I con- 
tt Doabil gi Pua suspects the trath of 
ubtless your ea trath of m 
statements,” cocwered -+ aoe + “and this is 
natural enough. Of my own accord I would have 
told you no —because I should have expected 


Mar- | to perceive the smile of incredulity upon your lips : 


but I have spoken because you have questioned 


conversation, and who was less and less inclined to | me ! 


the dwarf was a maniac—though on 

she was not al er prepared to 

give to the wonderful powers of his 

vining rod: “I understand you! Whatsoever 

n to come into your possession, 

you vish them amongst those who ap- 
pear to need such succour ?” 

“TI take no merit to myself for such conduct, 
ree lady,” answered Mompesson meekly ; “ and 

your Highness to observe that I am not 

these things of my.own accord, but in 

a to the leading questions which your. Grace 
ut.” 

* True 1” said the Queen. “But do you thus 
wander about the world alone? You ought to be 
rich, and you at least must have a sufficiency of 
golden coin at all times wherewith to purchase an 
adequate attendance ?” 

“ ous Queen !” replied Mompesson, 
“ this is the first time that for years I have found 
myself alone! Bat journeying late last night, with 
a trusty dependant who had long been in my ser- 
vies, we easayed to cross a river which we deemed 
fordable ; but Oh! the delusive waters |—the steed 
which my page bestrode was borne along by an 
irresistible current—and—and the last cry of his 
drowning agony was borne upon mine ear!” 

“ And thus you are alone, poor man !” said Mar- 
garet. “But might I ask whether you had any 

ial motive for coming into this part of Scot- 
land ? Think you that there are treasures to be 
discovered here ? or have you heard of unfortunates 
on whom-you seek to bestow your charity ?” 

Mompesson looked very hard at the Queen for 
a few momente—then he bent down his head—then 
he raised his eyes again and flung a glance over the 
entire courtly company—thus most irably simu- 
lating a tation and disinclination to reply to 

- ey oud sit,” eaid he Queen, “if my d ds 

ay, ? the ’ my deman 
were indiscreet, I would have you consider them the 
same as if they were still unspoken.” 

“ Not so, gracious lady!” cried Mompesson, as if 
now abruptly repenting of a moment's churlish mis- 
trustfalness. ‘‘ You speek kindly—and I will speak 
candidly in return. By means of certain symptoms 


and on the part of the divining-rod, I 
have tracked my way hither, with the hope—nay, 
almost with the that in this delightful vale 
I should discover a hidden treasure the sur- 
face of the earth |” 

“ indeed !” ejaculated “ Can this 


be ble ?” she asked, turning towards the Lord 
re Hy ah and ing in pte voice. 

t possible, gracious Queen,” responded 
that official; “I have heard of such things before 
——or at leatt tales replete with a similar degree of 
marvel——as your Grace must ajeo have done ?” 
a 

om t 
heleed as the di 


towaids 
you have instigation of your divi 


we 





“And I thank thee for thy frankness, sir 


stranger,” rejoined Margaret. ‘Tell me, if it be pos- 
rong for in any way to reward your cour- 


“The wa ous Queen, after 


suggests itself, graci 
all the revelations I have made,” replied Mon- . 


pesson ificantly. 

« Tracy” mained Margaret: “TJ understand ! 
You shall have leave and license to do as you think 
fit on this spot—aye, or anywhere else throughout 
Glen Urquhart. Dig and delve—bore and mine, 
according to your own special mode of dure ; 
and as I am Scotland’s Queen no one shall molest 
you nor unduly profit by your labours !” 

-“ A thousand thanks, gracious Sovereign !” ejacu- 
lated Mampesson, sinking upon one knee and bow- 
ing his head thrice. 
Majesty’s royal leave and license in respect to this 
particular spot : for now may I frankly confess that 
it is there””—-and he pointed towards the interior of 
“aay oo that the treasure lies buried. Be- 

0 

With this ejaculation Mompesson sprang up from 
his kneeling posture, and rushed into the cave. 
The mouth of it was about six feet high and four 
feet broad ; and it maintained these dimensions for 
at least half-a-dozen yards inside ere it began to 
grow narrower. Thus it was in the middle of a 

ecent-sized room, or cell so to speak, that the 
dwarf now stood, while the flood of sunlight poured 
sufficiently far into the cavern to reveal him com- 
pletely to the view of the brilliant cavalcade that 
was now forming a semicircle about the entrance 
of that cavern. 

“What on earth is he about to do?” ejaculated 
the stately Lady Galbraith, who was piqued at Mar- 
garet’s attention ha been turned aside from the 
topics on which they had been discoursing before 
the hideous-looking dwarf suddenly broke upon 
their view. 

“Methinks,” said the Lord Chamberlain, “ that 
he is about to prove to us the qualities of his di- 
vining-rod.” 

“Hush! What says he?” cried the Queen. 

“ May I request thas head reoon courtly train 
will keep silent for a few minutes?” asked Mom- 

n from within the cave; ‘so that ue may 
divert my thoughts from the channel in which they 
should now exclusively flow.” 
coat it ahall be, sir stranger!” ejaculated the 

ucen. 

The whispers which were wavering upon many 


a lip in that courtly train were suddenly hushed ; 
and all ayes were riveted upon the dwarf. He held 
the wand in the middle in a peculiar way with 


the thumb, the forefinger, and the middle 


his right hand; and for nearly a minute he made it 
spin round over his head with such exceeding ve- 
locity that it looked like a wheel which thus 
whirling in a manner that anally red 


was 
@ det- 
But 


sation of dissiness on the part of 


“T shall avail myself of your | 


finger of 
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gradually Mompesson relaxed the speed with which 
the osier wand was turning, until at length it moved 
80 saat wook several seconds to describe the 
circle. en one end of the rod gradually began 
to sink, antil it pointed downward at a partic 
spot within the cave; while Mompesson, with a 
proportionate iency, lowered his arm until the 
point of the touched the ground, 

“Tis there!” he ejaculated: “’tis there that the 
treasure lies buried! This is the third time since 
the sun rose that I have pat it to the test !” 

“ After all,” whispered Lady Galbraith, “any one 
can make a stick point in whatsoever direction one 
chooses.” 

“But it is not every one whose stick is a divining 
rod,” said the Lord Chamberlain, “nor who can 
make it point to a treasure. If I might venture 
hambly to suggest to her gracious Majesty, I would 
Propose that this dwarf should be solicited, with all 

ue kindness and forbearance, to afford us a proof 
of his gifts of divination.” 

“Stop !” said the Queen; “there is a question or 
two I would ask him! Worthy stranger,” she said, 
raising her voice from a low whispering to an 
audibie tone, “suppose that you had wade up your 
mind to dig in cavern, where may your imple- 
ments be? for I see none—and methinks that if 
on every occasion you halted for the purpose of 
delving or mining after treasures, you borrowed 
spades and pickaxes of the residents in the neigh- 
bourhood, your pursuit could scarcely be rendered 
as secret and stealthy as such pursuits usually 





“The implements which on such occasions I have 
been accustomed to use, gracious Queen,” replied 
Mompesson, “are of a very peculiar construction, 
—light yet strong, and admirably adapee for the 
purpose. hey were borne in a box by the good 
steed which my faithful page bestrode; and, alas! 
the lous of those implements was one of the topics 
of my moarnfal thoughts when your Highness and 
this brilliant cav 6 so abruptly barst upon my 
view !” 

‘Then you require implements for delving in this 
cave?” said the Queen. 

“Even so,” returned Mompesson. 

“Perhaps you would fain have assistance alo?” 
continued inquiringly. 

The dwarf gave a sadden start: he seemed to 
shudder as if a sensation of horror had seized upon 
him; and then he said in a low, altered, half- 
frightened tone, “No, gracious lady! no! That 
were sealing the destruction of the gift which I 
possess!—that were wilfully extinguishing the star 
which shines benignantly upon me !” 

garet’s suspicions were aroused that she was 
dealing with an impostor: but then she asked her- 
self, “For what earthly purpose could he be de- 
ceiving me orfuventing such a series of idle tales? 
He assuredly is nota maaman! No!—there is all 
the readiness of a lucid intelligence in his discourse! 
But caa he be telling me the truth? I will put him 
to the test.” 

These reflections swept through the Queen’s 
mind with lightning rapidity ; and she said to Mom- 

n, “You require implemente—and you shall 
ve them. You do not need assistance—and it 
shall not be forced upon you. But will you saffer 
me to witness the result of your experiments here ? 
Stop one moment ere you answer my question !— 
for [ swear to you as a Queen, that whatsoever you 
may find buried in this cavern, shall be your own 
no matter how the amount! Neither s 
any one dare molest, waylay, or hinder you in after- 
wards ing of such treasure according to your 


own and inclination. In short, I am 
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anxious to egratity my curiosity —for you have told 
me wonderful things; and if pos will demonstrate 
the truth thereof, I shall feel bound to testify my 
gratitude by the strict fidelity with which all these 
pledges on my part shall be fulfilled.” 

‘‘] will do my best to give your Majesty a proof 
the most signal and complete,” replied Mompesson, 
“of my veracity and of the existence of this divin- 
ing gift which I possess. But suffer me at the very 
outset to observe that though I entertain not the 
slightest doubt of the existence of gold or silver 
beneath the soil in yonder cavern, I know not the 
amount that may be there—nor can I estimate the 
depth at which it shall be found.” 

“Ah!” whispered Lady Galbraith, with a sneer, 
‘the is already finding a loophole of retreat !” 

“ He is doing nothing of the kind!” quickly re- 
torted Mompesson, who either suspected or else 
overheard (the latter most probably, for his ears 
were keen) the remark which had just fallen from 
Lady Galbraith’s lips: then, as she coloured and 
drew herself up indignantly, though not without 
flinging a somewhat dubious glance upon the dwarf 
as if she fancied that after all he might be more or 
less connected with the Evil One, — Mompesson 
went on to say, “But that there a gold or silver 
here, I am positively convinced—in some quantity 
more or less, and at some depth greater or lesser! 
Your Majesty shall put me to the test.” 

‘Ah! this is apeaking fairly, indeed!” ejaculated 
the Queen. “But tell me how. What mode can 
you suggest ?” 

“In the first place,” said Mompesson, “let one 
or more of your Grace’s dependants take torches, 
penetrate into the cavern, and assure themselves 
that there is no outlet of any kind save and except 
the mouth which here constitutes the entrance.” 

Queen Margaret made a signal to the Lord 
Chamberluin ; and this functionary at once issued 
his orders to the effect that the dwarf’s wishes 
should be complied with. A couple of pages sprang 
from their steeds—the boughs of a resinous tree 
were quickly torn off—~a light was strack, for Mom- 
pesson himself had the requisite materials about his 
person—and the two torches were soon blazing. 

“With due deference to your Majesty,” said the 
dwarf, “Ithink it would be much better if that 
great nobleman who rides by your Grace's side, 
would condescend to accompany the torch-bearers ; 
for the assurance of so high an authority would as a 
matter of course have additional weight, when im- 
parting whatsoever he may have at the end of the 
search to communicate to your Tore 

‘Let us humour him, my lord,” said Margaret in 
a rapid whisper. 

“At your will, most gracious Queen :”—and the 
Lord Chamberlain leapt from his horse. 

He accompanied the torch-bearers and Mom- 
pesson into the cave; and there they looked about 
in every direction,—or rather, we should say, that 
the Lord Chamberlain and the two pages thus 
scrutinisingly examined the place, in order to ascer- 
tain whether there were any means of egress or in 
gress with the exception of the mouth, We have 
already partially described its dimensions: we may 
now add that,after forming a square chamber 80 to 
speak, the cave grew gradually narrower and nar- 
powe * it advanced farther into the hill in whose 
bowels nature or art had hollowed it. At length it 
terminated at a distance of about fifty yards from 
the external opening; and there was not the 
slightest indication of any secret outlet. _ 

“ Well, my lord,” said the Queen, when the party 
re-appeared from the interior of the cave, “‘ what 
report have you to make? and what is the result of 
your exploring expedition ?” 
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“May it please your Highness,” responded the 
Lord Chamberlain, “there is assuredly no secret 
issue nor outlet of any description. if @ person 
were immured therein—the mouth, be it under- 
stood, being walled up—I defy him to make his 
escape—— unless indeed such an individual might 
happen to possess the faculty of a rabbit, and bur- 
row for himself an avenue of egress,” 

_“T¢ is for you, sir stranger,” said the Queen, ad- 
dressing herself to the dwarf, “to intimate the next 
step that is to be taken, now that your first com- 
mands have been complied with.” 

“Yonder,” said Mompesson, ‘is my steed ; aud 
T have to request that he be looked after for the 
period during which I am about to disappear from 
the world.” 

All eyes were turned in the direction to which the 
dwarf pointed: and a somewhat sorry-looking 
animal was seen feeding at a short distance. 

“ I can promise you,” said the Queen, “ that your 
ale shall be cared for in the stables of Urquhart 

astle.” 

“ The brute is scarcely worth the trouble of so 
many kind words being bestowed upon it,” muttered 
Lady Galbraith. 

ompesson however expressed his thankfulness 
to the Queen; and he then said, “If your Highness 
would now despatch some one to fetch the imple- 
ments which I require, there need be no delay in 
the completion of this matter.” 

“Name the implements that you require,” said 
Margaret, “and they shall be procured.” 

‘‘There is a farm-house close by, may it please 
your Majesty,” observed the Lord Chamberlain, 
“where we might procure what we want,and where 
curiosity would prompt the asking of no questions 
when once it should be known that your Highness 
had sent to require such objects.” 

‘¢Let some one depart at once,” said the Queen: 
and the Lord Chamberlain gave the command ac. 
cordingly, the dwarf having intimated what he 
required, ‘ And now, sir stranger,” continued her 
Majesty, “things are progressing, you see, entirely 
according to your wish: what is the next thing to 
be accomplished ?” 

‘‘Nothing more nor less, may it please your 
Grace,” answered the dwarf, “than to follow the 
suggestion which that great nobleman ere now 
threw out, thongh perhaps unconsciously: namely, 
to immure me in this cavern, so that unless I possess 
the faculties of a rabbit it is utterly impossible I can 
escape thence.” 

Several ejaculations of astonishment burst forth ; 
and Margaret exclaimed, “Are you actually seri- 
ous, worthy sir?” 

*‘ Most serious, royal lady,” replied Mompesson. 

“We shall see some subterfuge yet,” muttered 
Lady Galbraith. 

‘Here are the materials,” continued the dwarf, 
glancing around upon the fragments of crag which 
were scattered about, “for building up a solid wall 
at the mouth of this cavern: and your Highness 
has a sufficiency of male dependants in your suite 
to do the ork deftly and well. But remember, 
gracious Queen, that I must be permitted a suffici- 
ency of time to devote unto those spiritual commu- 
nings which are naturally associated with the gift 
of divination and with the task I shall have in 
hand.” e 

“Name your own conditions,” said the Queen, 
more and more astonished at what was taking 
place, and more and more inelined to wonder 
whether this were a mere mockery and a farce, and 
whether the dwarf would not in the long run find 
some subtle means of excusing himself from the ful- 
filment of his promise. 


———— ee ahnaneenaine dittenamentanicantaltiimnemeh aan emia enaemal 


“TJ require, royal lady,” answered Mom 
“that once every day an adequate quantity of f 
shall be furnished me through a small opening that 
is to be left in the upper part of the aaraera d 
to be built, I s'ipulate moreover that the indivi- 
dual bearing this food shall content himself with 
simply thrusting it through the aperture—and that 
he will instantaneously take his departure on each 
occasion, without speaking a single syllable. I 
crave furthermore, gracious Queen, that I may re- 
main unmolested and undisturbed in the 
and solitude of this cavern—that the royal mandate 
will go forth amongst those now t to the 
effect that they tell not the tale elsewhere, and 
that they come not near the cave in any mood of 
impertinent curiosity, either by night or by day, nor 
on a aaa or excuse.” 

‘‘ All this shall be done, sir stranger,” answered 
the Queen. “But for how many days are these 
instructions to be obeyed ?” 

“ Ah! that is more than I can tell you, ous © 
Queen,” rejoined Mompesson. “ Everything de- 
pends upon the pro that shall be made towards 
the discovery of the treasure. It may be three 
days—it may be five daye—it may be eight—or it 
may be ten days.” 

“ Yes—I perceive,” said the Queen; “and my 
question was a senseless one.” 

“Rest assured, ous Highness,” resumed 
Mompesson, “ that the moment I have any good 
tidings to impart, I shall be only too glad to break 
silence, and bid the ee bel who b me m 
provisions hasten to your Majesty with the intelli- 
gence. I beseech that all these conditions may be 
complied with; for if they be in any sense violated, 
horrible cons quences may ensue !—death be- 
come my portion—ill fortune will follow in the 
footateps of the daring or the imprudent one who 
shall venture to break the solemn silence wherein I 
am bound to remain entombed antil I myself shall 
see that the moment is come to open my lips !” 

* On the word of a Queen,” said t, * all 
your stipulations shall be complied with. If you 
wish it, sentinels shall day and night be posted at a 
distance of one hundred yards from the walled-up 
mouth of the cavern—— 

“Gracious Queen,” said the Lord Chamberlain, 
“if once your mandate be issued, no one will dare 
venture to violate a single tittle of these instruc- 
tions.” 

“No, lady,” added Mompesson,—“ not another 
precaution is requisite; for no one will dare to 
violate your instructions !” 

‘‘Then everything shall be as you have stipu- 
lated,” said Margaret. 

Mompesson bowed twice to the Queen; and then 
turning to the Lord Chamberlain, he said, “It is 
for you, O exalted functionary! to superintend the 
process that is next to take place. Look! here are 
the masses of crag which your followers can build 
up against the mouth of the cavern! All the in- 
terstices must they fill up with clay, so that the 
prying eye of curiosity may not peep in upon mine 
avocations. An aperture, to serve for the admission 
of light and air, must be left high up. This will 
also avail for the purpose of passing in the daily 
supply of food for my sustenance. Ah! here is a 

iece of wood, coming most opportune to hand! 

t will serve as a shelf or vib within that aperture, 
whereon to place the provender. And now to work f 
I have naught more to say.” 

Mompesson caught up the piece of wood to which 
he had alluded ; he likewise snatched up a small 
valise from behind the fragment of crag on which 
he had been seated; and with another most re- 
spectful obeisance to the Queen, he passed into the 
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éavern, — not forgetting %o take his divining-rod 
~with him. 

“T really know not whether I ought to saffer the 
matter to go any further,” said Margaret, who 
until this moment had thought that Mompesson 
would: devise an excuse for retreating from his 
compact. 

“Tam eure that after all this parley,” said Lady 
Galbraith, “I should see what would be the result.” 

“ Besides, it can do no possible harm,” suggested 
another lady; “for the dwart will have his meals 
hac lpemaly A dt pa he ii 7 least have the 
opportunity once ¢ ay of notifying to some one 
that he is tired of iplayiig. the nan of an impostor, 
if an imposture it be.” . 

“True!” said the Queen: “and therefore if an 
imposture it really be, let him experience the punish- 
ment which he will have prepared for himself. Pro- 
ceed, my lord !” exclaimed Margaret aloud, address- 
rip to the Chamberlain; “and see that the 
task be done expeditiously.” 

Several of the nobles and gentlemen in attendance 
upon Margaret, had alighted from their steeds in 
sorder to assist in the work which was now to take 
place. The menials and pages were already on the 
spot, preparing to roll the huge fragments of stone 
ap to the mouth of the cavern. Mompesson was 
seated inside; and the work of immuarement pro- 
ceeded briskly. Ina few minutes the delving im- 
plements that had been eent for, were brought; and 
these, cre being passed into the cave fur Mompesson, 
were in the first instance used to procure a quantity 
of clay from the bank of an adjucent rivulet, Wit 
this clay—thick, heavy, and adhexive—the inter- 
stices amongst the rudely constructed wall, were 
filled up; so that the appearance which the work 
presently offered to the view was that of a massive 
and compact piece of masonry. Higher it rose - 
for there were ten or a dozen pair of hands at work; 
and the Lord Chamberlain superintended the pro- 
ceeding. At length the delving implements were 
passed in and thas consigned to the possession of 
the dwarf; and then the uppermost layer of craggy 
blocks was placed,—an aperture being left, about 
a foot square. Just inside this aperture the piece 
of wood to whi h we have before alluded, was fixed 
asa shelf by Mompesson himself,—he climbing up 
for the purpose on the jutting masses of the wall 
which presented its inner surface towards him. 

And now the work was done; and the Lord 
Chamberlain, by Margaret’s command, inquired of 
Mompesson whether he wished to retreat from his 
compact and be set at liberty at once ?—for that if 
such were the case, he would be fully pardoned for 
having trifled with the Queen. But the dwarf re- 
plied ta a firm tone from the interior of the cavern, 
* Let every condition be maintained towards me, 
and [ will abide by my compact!” 

The Queen and her cavalcade then rode away 
from the spot ; and they bent their way homeward 
in the direction of Urquhart Castle,—a page being 
sent to fetch the sorry-looking brute of a horse 
which Mompesson had poin ed oat as his own, and 
which was presently housed with all poosible care in 
the stables of the royal fortalice, 


se 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE CAVERNS. 


‘He rays of Jaly’s afternoon sun, streaming through 
the apertuie left in the upper part of the wall at the 
mouth of the cave, fell upon the dwarf’s hideous 
coautenance, which was expanding with a grin of 





eardonic triumph as the royal cavalcade rode away 
from the spot. Then Mompesson gave three or 
four leaps about the interior of the cavern, just such 
as a baboon might have indulged in for the purpose 
of expressing its delight at some bounty received or 
some mischievous freak accomplished. 

But not long did the dwarf abandon himself to 
his hilarity ; for he had work to do—and he was 
bound to accomplish it expeditionsly. Snatching 
up one of the delving implements which had been 
furnished him, he passed on to the innermost extre- 
mity of the cave, which, as we have already said, 
was about fifty yardsin length. He began to remove 
away the earth on what might be termed the floor 
of the cavern; and at a depth of abont a foot and 
a half, he came to a square stone which looked as 
if it covered the mouth of awell. The dwarf lifted 
this stone by means of an iron ring which was fas- 
tened in the middle of it; and a flight of steps was 
revealed. They were cut out of the hard soil; and 
though in some places they were crumbled and 
broken, yet altogether they constituted a safe and 
easy means of descent. 

Mompesson had about him the materials for strik- 
ing a light; and at the head of those steps there 
was a torch ready prepares which in a few moments 
was in a blaze. own the steps Mompesson went, 
with the unhesitating readiness of one who was 
acquainted with the spot; and he reached another 
cave, which was precisely underneath the first-men- 
tioned, and which thus constituted as it were a lower 
storey. The fresh air penetrated from some crevice 
or opening—for the torch blazed brightly and the 
dwarf breathed freely. 7 

This lower cave, which was some twenty feet be- 
neath the upper one, contained a variety of warlike 
materials —or rather, we should say, the remnants of 
them—scattered about upon the ground. There 
were pieces of armour, shields, and weapons, all 
covered with rust: there were garments which had 
rotted into a material that can only be likened to a 
mass of black dense fetid cobwebs ; and there were 
portions of the wheels of some massive engines of 
warfare. There were likewise human bones to be 
seen scattered here and there; and as the dwarf 
passed along through this cavern, his foot sent a 
human skull rolling as if it were a football. But 
the skull came into contact with a helmet all em- 
browned with rust; and breaking to pieces, the 
relic of mortality crumbled almost into powder. 
Perhaps that very helmet had once covered the 
head of which that skull was all that remained !— 
and perhaps when the casque itself shone in the 
glory of its own metallic brightness, and was em- 
bellished with waving plumes, the head which it 
protected and adortied might have been that of a 
handsome knight, the object of admiration on the 
part of a beauteous lady-love who might have been 
doomed to lament his sudden disappearance and 
unknown death ! 

It was not however any such sentimental reflec- 
tion as this which passed through the min of Mom- 

sson, as he made his way through the cave, heed~- 
oe of the skull which his foot had trundled like a 
ball, and reckless of the bones which crunched be- 
neath his steps. He went on until he reached a 
spot where lay the wheels to which we have already 
alluded. Mompesson now examined them carefully, 
yet “xpeditiously, one after another, — until he 
selected that which was the most perfect. It was 
about three feet in diameter—heavy and massive— 
and having evidently belonged to some ponderous 
engine of warfare. Now, asno such engines had of 
late years been used in war, it was tolerably appa- 
rent from this circumstance—ase well as from the 
rusted, mouldering, decaying condition of the ob- 
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jects contained in the cavern—that a long, long 
period had elapsed since the living warriors them- 
selves had taken refuge there, or else had made it 
alike a tomb for their dead and a secret magazine 
for their warlike implements. Or else—who could 
tell?-—the cavern might have been the haunt of 
banditti? —— though this was the least probable 
theory of all those which suggested themselves in 
reference to the subterranean, inasmuch as a horde 
of lawless plunderers were but little likely to pos- 
sess or even to require engines of war. 

However—leaving speculation apart, at least for 
the present—we will follow the proceedings of 
Mompesson. Having selected the particular wheel 
which he thought would be most suitable for his 
purpose, he provided himself with several other 
fragmentary portions of one of the warlike machines 
to which the several wheels had belonged. He then 
retr ced his way up the flight of steps, into the 
upper cave—the opening at the head of those steps 
being just large enough from one angle to another 
for the wheel to be passed through it. 

And now Mompesson went to work just within 
the wall which had been built up at the mouth of 
the upper cavern. This wall was about six feet 
high; an aperture of a foot square had been left in 
the middle of the uppermost layer of stones and 
cragyy blocks; and just inside that aperture, be it 
recollected, Mompesson had fixed a piece of wood 
so that it might serve as a shelf. As the wall was 
all rugged, the dwarf could climb up and down at 
will. fe now clambered up, and took away the 
piece of wood which he had put up as a shelf. and 
to the existence of which he had been so particu- 
larly careful in directing the attentivn of the royal 
cavalcade. He next proceeded to fix this piece of 
wood on to the upper part of the wheel—which was 
readily accomplished; fer the broken wheels in the 
lower cavern had supplied nails, and a sword hilt 
served for a hammer. 

Mompesson’s next proceeding was to raise up 
& framework sufficiently high tor the erection of his 
wheel at the point where it was designed to act. 
He drove two long upright pieces of wood into the 
ground; a portion of the wheel’s original axle was 
now brought into requisition ; and the wheel itself 
was presently fixed in such a manner that the piece 
of wood nailed on to it, was exactly on a level with 
the aperture in the highest part of the wall, Yes— 
just where the wood was at first when fixed to re- 
eh a shelf, so was it now in its po ition of a 

urizontal tangent to the top of the circle or wheel. 

Thus far Mompessun had develuped his ingenious 
contrivances with the greatest success: but there 
was yet something to be done—and this required an 
even greater amount of tact and delicate skill than 
the former part of his proceedings. He took from 
his valise, or diminutive mail-trunk which he had 
with him, a coil of rope,—with which he had pro- 
vided himself at a neighbouring village on the pre- 
ceding day. For, as the reader may have per- 
ceived. Mompesson was not adopting all the details 
of his present measures on the spur of the moment : 
he had pre-arranged them—thcy were the results of 
foregone calculations—the realization of that which 
he had hoped sooner or later to bring gbout, though 
he bad little dared expect that fortune would so 
speedily and so signally crown his wishes with suc- 
, CO88. 

And now, by the aid of that coil ot rope, Mom 
pesson adjusted two weights to the wheel, in such 4 
manner that when it had made a revolution, the 
piece of ‘wood serving as the shelf should always 
come uppermost, The weights were heavy —the 
cord was twisted many times round the axle of the 
wheel ; and thas the wheul itself would only move 
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very slowly. Still it was so nicely balanced that orf 
whichsoever end of the moving shelf the greater 
weight rested, the wheel would begia to turn slowly 
in As = direction. : 
en Mompesson’s mechanical arrangements 

were complete, he again danced three or four times 
for joy about the cave. Then he clambered u 
against the rugged surface of the wall :—he 
pieces of stone and lumps of earth upon the elt 
and it was with infinite delight that he beheld the 
wheel commence slowly to revolve, and as a matter 
of course throw down those objects from the move- 
able shelf in its descent. And round would go the 
wheel antil the shelf came uppermost again; and 
then, ax Mompesson rested his hand upon that shelf, 
it seemed just as firm and solid as if it were still 
fixed in the interstices of the stones of the two 
upper layers. 

aving convinced himself that thus far his mecha- 
nical contrivance would accomplish the desired aim, 
the dwart proceeded to take the next step in his 
well-studied and accurately defined arrangements. 
He descended into the lower cavern:—thence he 
brought up a large quantity of grass which he had 
gathered on the preceding day; and this he spread 
all along the mouth of the cave just within the 
wall, on each side of the wheel. He gave his 
mechanist one last trial: and still feeling confident 
that it would work successfully, he prepared for the 
next portion of the enterprise which he had in 
hand. He took from his valise a suit of dark gar- 
ments, which comprised a species of large cape that 
was in those times much worn by the Scotch people 
when travelling or when engaged in open-air par- 
suits. Mompesson likewise had a large bottle filled 
with a peculiar kind of dye, of his own discovery 
and decoction—and which, while it would defy the 
cleansing powers of rain or of an accilental souse 
in @ streaw or river, would nevertheless readily yield 
to the application of some other compound with 
which the dwarf was acquainted. 

Now therefore commenced Mompesson’s toilet. 
He took off the flaring parti-colouured garments 
which he had previously worn for the very purpose 
of rendering himself conspicuous ; and he assumed 
the quiet, sombre-hued apparel for the sake of 
eluding observation. He then dyed his matted hair 
and beard, so that it was quickly changed from a 
dirty tawny-yellowish colour, to an almost complete 
blackness. This made a vast difference in the ap- 
pearunce of the dwarf; for it no longer seemed as 
if his component parts were en ugly lion’s head 
placed on the form of a stunted a The form 
itself was just the same, it is true; but every one 
knows how much depends upon the head for pur- 
poses of personal identification. 

Mompesson’s toilet being completed, he secured 
about hi» person such little necessaries as he might 
require for the journey whereon he was about to 
enter : but he left the valise and his parti- 
coloured garments, as well as other articles of his 
wardrobe, in the cavern. He descended the steps, 
and reached the lower cave. We have said that it 
lay precisely beneath the upper one ; and therefore 
from the steps to the farther extremity it was about 
fifty yards in length. Waucre was the issue from 
this place? It looked like a gallery at the bottom 
of a mine wherce there is no means of egress except 
by means of the shaft. But Mompesson had not 
been three or four days in that neighbourhood with- 
out having used his wits keenly in every respect, 

Close by where the steps descended into the 
lower cavern, Mompesson pushed hard against what 
seemed to be a solid wall of rock: but thie wall 
nevertheless opened in the form of two folding- 
doors; and when thus thrown back, they left an 
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entrance of at least five feet in width and six feet 
in height. They were hewn masses of rock, which 
had been artificially fixed there—not by means of 
hinges, but by pegs or projections left at the top 
and bottom, to serve as pivots working in holes 
fashioned for the purpose. Through this strangely 
contrived opening Mom n passed, carrying his 
torch with him; and it was with no particular 
amount of toil that he closed the doors of rock again, 
80 veoaspeen wre they balanced, He bsp ae Er 
another cave, or long irregular passage, the height 
and width of which: were about the same as the 
dimensions of the opening which the stone portals 
filled up. For upwards of s hundred yards this 
cavern wound its way through the bowels of the 
mountain ; and when at length a glimmer of light 
was seen in the distance, Mompesson extinguished 
his torch. But he did not pennies fling it down 
atrandom anywhere: he was careful to deposit it in 
& species of niche formed in the side of the cave— 
as if he calculated that he should have need for that 
torch again. 

He continued his way: the daylight grew stronger 
and stronger—and in a tew moments the dwarf 
reached the outer extremity of the cave. But that 
opening was so densely covered with furze, creeping 
eg bushes, and overhanging evergreens, that if 

is were the first time Mompesson had found him- 
self in front of that leafy barrier, he would perhaps 
bave wondered whether he should ever have been 
enabled to get through it. It seemed as if it might 
have served as a sufficient defence-work against 
the slimy snake and other gliding reptiles. But 
Mompesson thrust aside one dense buash—and then 
a species of pathway was opened before him : that 
is to say, it was so fara path that he was enabled 
to pursue his course with comparative ease— 
merely putting aside the boughs and bines with his 
arms, while his feet trampled through the under- 
wood, For some panied or forty yards did he thus 
make his way through the maze, until he reached 
the extremity of the tangled grove. And now he 
cautiously peeped forth and looked all around : but 
no one was to be seen. 

Mompesson issued from that grove : he was now 
in a strangely wild and horrid-looking ravine at the 
back of one of the heights which overhung Glen 
Urquhart. The series of caves through which we 
have seen him poss had brought him from Glen 
Urquhart, through the bowels of the mountain, into 
the bed of this ravine. He continued his way along 
the bank of a wildly gushing stream ; and in about 
a quarter of an hour he suddenly gave a joyous 
ore at the same time ejaculating, “ He is here, all 
safe 

The object that thus elicited the cheerful cry, was 
the handsome, well-bred, and able steed which Mom- 
pesson had mounted when setting out from Dalkeith 
Castle upwards of a week back. The sorry brute 
which we have seen him consign with so much affected 
carefulness to the charge of the royal cavalcade, was 
an animal that he had purchased of a wayfarer 
some few dazs previous; and his object in parad- 
ing the creature in Glen Urquhart must be suffl- 
ciently obvious. Was it not to be supposed that 
he was to remain walled up for awhile in the 
cavern ?—and was it not therefore the most natural 
thing in the world that be should wish to have his 
horse taken oare of in comfortable stables during 
his voluntary ‘captivity ? 

But there was in reality to be no such immure- 
ment for Mompesson—no such prolonged prisonage 
in the cave. As for the horse which was vhf eri 
to be his own,—while it was enjoying itself with 
the far provender in the stables of Urquhart 
Castle, the steed which was veritably the prized and 
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serviceable one was about to bear its master'on a 
long journey. 

We have said that the ravine where Mompesson 
found his steed pasturing upon some rich herbage, 
was wild and savage-looking. It was just the apo 
where lawless men au ore have harboured, supposing 
that such was indeed the character of those who 
had fashioned the artificial caves with a view that 
the lower ones should be concealed in so admirable 
@ manner. Or again, it was just the place where 
clansmen engage feudal strife would concen- 
trate a reserve of men anda depot of arms, to be 
in readiness to act as the information of their spies 
might suggest, pub en. Pree all the surrounding dis- 
tricts—to appear suddenly where least expected— 
to disappear as abruptly, leaving behind the im- 
pression that they were ubiquitous and even gifted 
with preternatural powers. And then too, in 
earlier times, Castle Urquhart had sustained many 
a siege—had occasionally been scaled and stormed 
—but had more frequently beholden the enemy 
beaten back and put to flight. Then, on these 
latter occurrences, the garrison were accustomed 
to sally forth to pursue the discomfited ones—to 
follow them up without mercy—to track them to 
fastness and to cave, to mountain and to glen, to 
strath and to ravine,—showing no quarter, What, 
then, was more probable than tbat at some lon 
bygone period one of these fugitive bands hed 
sought refuge in this cave of which the secret was 
known to them—that thither they had transported 
some of their wounded, who subsequently died 
there—that being closely pursued, they dragged 
their engines of warfare into the cavern, in order 
to avoid leaving anything in the route which might 
indicate their track; or else that they had waited 
there for reinforcements which never came, and 
that circumstances afterwards prevented the fugi- 
tive survivors from ever going back to bury their 
dead or to fetch the massive projectile engines which 
they had left there! 

Scotland abounds in curious caves,—many natu- 
rally formed, but artificially fashioned and shaped, 
—others altogether artificial, and representing as it 
were in the bosom of some mountain the arrange- 
ments and storeys of a house. The reader must not 
theretore suppose that there is anything exagge- 
rated in the description which we have given of 
those caves which lay in the bowels of a hill looking 
on beauteous Glen Urquhart on one side, and on 
that small but savage and uninhabited ravine on 
the other side. No doubt the openings into those 
caves from that wild ravine had purposely been 
made large enough to admit horses as well as men, 
ahd even engines of warfare; and as for the swing- 
ing of the portals of rock—cut thick enough for 
protection, and thin enough to revolve easily—they 
were comparatively simple contrivances when we 
think of how doors of solid masonry opened in the 
walls of old Gothic castles, and closed so hermeti- 
cally that the very outlines of their shape and setting 
should not be seen. Then, in reference to the grove 
in front of the mouth of the long passage-cavern, 
there was no doubt at one time a pathway wide 
enough for the engines of warfare to pass through; 
and as the place fell into disuse, this peer e- 
came overgrown with bines and underwood, helping 
to increase the density of the grove, but yet not 
sufficiently strong or elaborate to prevent a human 
form from forcing its way through when once a 
keen scrutiny had detected all the circumstances of 
the spot. 

We will not pause to describe how Mompesson, 
on arriving in that district. had happened to fix 
upon that very ravine as a temporary place of con- 
cealment while he made his ubservations about the 
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neighbourhood and ascertained the habits of the 
Queen and her Court,—nor how it was that partly 
by accident, and partly by his own keennesa, he had 
been led on to the discovery of the mysteries of the 
caverns,—how, on finding the secret means of pene- 
trating from the lower one into the upper, he had 
carefully covered over with earth the stone at the 
head of the ascent of steps—and how therefore with 
all possible confidence he had bidden the Lord 
Chamberlain and the torch-bearers enter that upper 
cavern to assure themselves that there was no secret 
outlet nor issue. Suffice it to say that all this had 
happened ; and that the instant Mompesson had 
discovered the mysteries of those strangely con- 
structed caverns, his plan had to a@ certain extent 
shadowed itself forth in his mind—and then, as we 
have already hinted, circumstances had occurred to 
afford his project a development more speedy than 
he could have expected, and quite as successful asin 
his wildest imaginings he had ever ventured to hope. 

But ‘et us take leave of Mompesson for the pre- 
sent. He had now set out upon a journey, which, 
according to the lowest computation he could ven- 
ture to make, would coon? eight clear days: at the 
same time ne was resolved to spare no exertions in 
order to abridge that period if possible. The Queen’s 
orders had been peremptorily given with regard to 
the conduct to be pursued towards Mompesson, who 
was supposed to so securely immured in the 
cavern as to be utterly unable to issue thence except 
by assistance from without. Those commands on the 
part of her Majesty were reiterated with an equal 
degree of authoritativeness when the cavalcade re- 
turned to the castle, No one, on pain of her 
severest displeasure, was to approach the cavern 
during the dwarf’s residence there,—except the in- 
dividual whom she might appoint to take him his 
meals, She was making an experiment which 
interested her; and she was resolved that it should 
be carried out effectually, so far as the stipula- 
tions of the dwarf and her own pledges to him 
were concerned. She fixed upon a silent, trust- 
worthy warder of Urquhart Castle, named Beattie, 
as the individual who was to wait upon Mompes- 
son. She bade him proceed every morning at eight 
o’clock to the cave, and to thrust through the aper- 
ture an ample supply of provender for four-and- 
twenty hours,—substantial viands, a stone jar of 
water, and a smaller flask containing wine. She 
enjoined Beattie to stow these articles neatly in a 
little basket—to place the basket on the shelf within 
the aperture—and instantaneously to take his de- 
parture. She forbade him on any account to speak 
a syllable to the immured dwarf—nor to linger for a 
single moment for the purpose of alluring him into 
conversation, or even seeing whether he on his own 
side might wish to: break through the rule which 
himself had laid down, and hold conversational in- 
tercourse with a fellow-creature. Beattie faithfully 
promised to adhere to all the commands he thus 
received; and Margaret knew that her instractions 
would be implicitly attended to. 

Therefore, every morning precisely at eight 
o'clock, the taciturn and Te eae bent 
way along the glen, carrying a little basket in his 
hand. On paaahitg the wall which had been built 
against the mouth of the cavern, he quickly climbed 
up to the aperture—thrust in the basket—-leapt down 
—and hastened away without even so much as Cast- 
ing a single look behind him. And on each occa- 
sion of his return to Urquhart Castle, the Queen 
inquired what had happened: but Beattie’s answer 
was always the same. 

“May it please your Majesty, I placed the basket 
on the shelf within the aperture. I spoke not a 
syliable—and not a word was spoken to me.” 


Thus nine days passed away. During this inter- 
val Margaret received intelligence to the effect that 
the Countess of Morton was paying a temporary 
visit to Dalkeith; but it was believed that her pre- 
sence there was merely for the purpose of super- 
intending the renovation of the apartments Which 
through disuse, damp, and neglect, had been falling 
into decay. It did not appear, from aught that 
reached Margaret’s knowledge, that King David 
had paid Dalkeith a visit. Indeed, she had about 
this time received a letter from him, conveying the 
intelligence that he was passing a few days at Dry- 
burgh Abbey in Roxburghshire; and that he should 
afterwards repair to Dundonald Cas‘le in Ayrshire, 
for the purpose of receiving English Commissioners 
whom he had invited to negotiate for a settlement 
of the exact border-line betwixt the two kingdoms, 
and also for other amicable purposes. 

Nine days passed, we say ;—and on each succes- 
sive morning the little basket of provisions was de- 
livered at the cave. On the tenth morning, when 
the faithful Beattie arrived on the spot, the hideous 
countenance of the dwarf, surrounded with tawny 
matted hair, appeared on the inner side of the open- 
ing; and he exclaimed, “What ho! my good man! 
This time, at least, there will be a few words ex- 
changed between us!” 

“Not unless your pledges are accomplished on 
the one hand,” returned Beattie, “or that on the 
other you confess yourself an impostor:”—for the 
warder had his cue as to the answer that he was to 
give. 

“Then may we discourse with all propriety and 
in all safety,” replied Mompesson. “It is not that 
I am wearied of this lite of solitude, and silence, 
and semi-obscurity; because my occupation is a 
happy companionship in itself. But I have accom- 
plished all that the powers of divination would 
enable me to perform; and consequently there is 
no longer any need for me to tarry here.” 

“T will forthwith bear your message to her 
Majesty,” rejoined the warder. ‘ Meanwhile take 
your basket with the wounted refections ; and rest 
assured that in a short space you will become the 
object of renewed attention on the part of her 
Highness.” 

Beattie hastened away; and at about eleven in 
the forenoon, the brilliant cavalcade, with the 
superb Margaret at its head, was seen dashing along 
Glen Urquhart towards the scene of the supposed 
experiment in the art of divination But Mum- 
pesson, behind the massive stone barrier, was well 
prepared to confront the Queen of Scotland. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE TREASURE, 


Tuar brilliant cavalcade, with the royal Margaret 
at its head, dashed up to the spot where the mas- 
sive wall had been built against the entrance of the 
cavern ; and the hideous countenance of the dwarf 
was beheld looking through the aperture at the top. 
The Queen was full of the excitement of curiosity ; 
the Lord Chamberlain, who rode at her left hand, 
expressed his wonder as to what would be the result 
of the test to which the dwarf had been put; and 
even Lady Galbraith was so far interested that she 
abstained from making any ill-natured observation. 
Indeed, the sentiment of curivusity was naturally 
strong amongst all the members, male and female, 
of the royal cortege. 

“ And thus it is your wish, worthy stranger,” said 
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+ the Qacen, addressing Mompesson with a kind tone | train, forming a semicircle about the entrance of 
arid poe louks, ‘to be li from that sepul- | the cavern. 
Cc cave?” And now it was discerned that the dwarf had dug 
“Tt is my wish, may it please your Highness,” | a pit about fifteen feet deep ; for the reader may 
answered the dwarf, “inasmuch as the object for | be well assured that Mompesson had been very 
which I consented to be imprisoned here has been | careful not to proceed to any greater depth, for fear 
accomplished. Be pleased, gracious Queen, to order | lest he should break through the ceiling of the hid- 
this barrier of stone blocks to be cast down ; and | den cave beneath. 
your royal eve shall witness the result of divina-{ “ Your Majesty must not suppose,” the dwarf at 
tion’s power.” once exclaimed, “that I have been entirely occu- 
Margaret made a sign to the Lord Chamberlain, | pied throughout nine clear days in digging this one 
who accordingly issued prompt instructions to the | pit only. On the contrary! I have laboured from 
menials attendant upon the courtly train; and / worning until night in penetrating the soil : pit after 
nearly a dozen stalwart individuals sprang forward | pit have I hollowed out—and still for some reason ur 
to commence the demolition of the thick wall. Their | another the divining rod was at fault. At length 
swords and daggers were used as implements for | I verily began to despair, and to marvel whether 
the purpose; and the fragments of rock with which | I should be enabled to strugyle against the causes 
the wall had been built up, were speedily scattered | of each consecutive failure ;—but at last my perse- 
about. When the wall was low enough to enable | verance was rewarded. At the bottom of this pit 
the eyes of the foremest of the eaalcade to plunge | there is a vase embedded in the svil. I have but 
their regards into the cavern, the dwarf was seen | raised its cover for a single moment, to assure tmy- 
leaning upon a spade and calmly contemplating the | self that it contains the precious metal; aud [ 
work that was in progress for effecting his release. | have left it there, to be dealt with according tu the 
He was clad in precisely the same style as when he | good pleasure of your most gracious Majesty.” 
first met the eyes of that courtly company ten days| “I have already promised you,” replied the 
ack: — he wore his parti coloured garments, his’; Queen, “ that whatsoever anount of treasure an 
tall pointed cap, and his elongated slippers ; but all | might by your own divining power discover in Glen 
his raiment was much soiled, as if be had in reality | Urquhart, should be considered your own lawful 
worn it without change fur that period of ten days, | property, without questioning or disputstion. De- 
and likewise toiJed arduously with the delving im- | scend therefore—bring up this vase —‘uffer me to 
ee ede Presently the entire wall was demo- | behold the contents -- and most sincersiy do I hope 
ished; and then it was observed that Mompesson | for your sake that the treasure will be sufficient to 
stood upon the brink of a hole he had dug in the | recompense you for the imprisunm'nt of ten days 
earth; and piles of the upturned soil were seen | which you have undergone, and the voils which you 
behind him. All eyes were strained to catch a| have endured,” 
glimpse of the treasure which everybody now felt Mompesson expressed his gratitude to Margaret 
certain must have been discovered by the dwarf; | for the Liodness with which she was treating him ; 
and the intensest curiosity prevailed. Mompesson | and he lost not a moment in descending into the 
advanced with a respectful demesanur towards the| pit. A piece of wood, with a cord attached to the 
Queen: his whole appearance was unquestionably | middle thereof, was laid across the mouth of the 
corroborative of the idea that he had been actually | opening ; and down that cord did Mompesson glide 
ed up, as it were, within that cavern: he was | in the twinkling of an eye. When at the bottom of 
squalid and dirty—his hair and his beard were all | the pit, he tastened the extremity of the rope round 
matted—and it did indeed seem as if the head of | the neck of a large earthenware jar which was 
the ugliest of all possible lions had been fixed | there; and he begged that some one ahove would 
upon the body of the most distorted of all possible | have the kindness to draw it up. This was speedily 
imps. accomplished by the Lord Chamberlain himsel!; 
Perhaps it may be as well to observe that none | f rthat high functionary not only perceived that 
of the mechanism which Mompesson had so care-| Queen Margaret’s curiosity was piqued to the 
fully erected and combined, now met the eye. The | utmost, but he himself likewise felt deeply anxious 
wheel was not there: the upright posts which had | to witness the result of the experiment. The jar 
supported its axle—the ropes with the weights—all | stood about two feet high, and was about a foot in 
had disappeared! There was not a trace to indi- | diameter in its widest part. It was heavy: but as 
cate that any such contrivances had existed in the | it was covered with a lid made of the sume earthen- 
cavern. And as forthe means of communication | ware material, the anxious cyes of those who stood 
with the secret flight of steps at the extremity of the | around it could not immediately be gratified with a 
cave, that was most carefully concealed,—the earth | view of its contents. 
having been replaced over the stone trap-door, and “ Let not the vase be opened,” said Queen Mar- 
trodden down to a degree of hardness which made | garet, “until the discoverer of the treasure shall be 
that particular spot correspond exactly with all the | here with his own hand to raise the lid.” 
other parts of the cavern’s floor. But let us see} The rope was lowered again into the pit; and 
what now took place when the wall was completely | Mompesson climbed up it with as much agility as 
removed and the interi:r of the cave was thrown | if he were veritably of that monkey tribe which in 
open to the view of the royal party congregated in | some respects he so much resembled. Falling upon 





front of it. one knee, he lifted the lid with his left hand: with 
‘© May it please your gracious Majesty,” said the | his right he drew forth a quantity of coius; and 
dwart, “ to dismount and enter the cavern.” presenting tiem to the Queen, he said, ‘* Behold, 


The Lord Chamberlain instantaneously sprang ' gracious lady! here is a sample of the treasure 
from his steed, and proffered his hand to assist Mar- | whieh the vase contains.” 
garet to alight from her palfrey. ‘This wasa signal |} The Queen took the coins and proceeded to exa- 
that those who thought fit to dismount likewise were | mine them. They were tarnished—thcy were much 
at liberty to do so; and in another moment every | defaced—and their whole appearance indicated that 
saddle was empty. Mompessou led the way into the | they had been tor some time enclosed in the jar 
cave, the Queen following closely—the Lord Cham- | from which they were just taken. We need hardly 
berlain and Lady Galbraith coming next—the other | say that they were contemplated with the utmost 


lords, ladies, gentlemen, and squires of the courtly | curiosity by the Queen and the members of the 
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— 
courtly train, amongst whom they were handed 
@ronnd. Many attempts were made to decipher 


the letters that were impressed upon them: but a 
considerable time elapsed ere this: aim could be 
satisfaotorily achieved. At length the Lord Cham- 
berlain—partly by his own knowledge of the subject, 
and partly aided by hints from Mompesson—came 
to the conclusion that the coins belonged to a period 
of at least a century back. On chipping some of 
the pieces by means of a very sha dogger. it was 
found that the gold was evidently of a good quality: 
and the Lord Chamberlain said to the dwarf, “ Me- 
thinks, sir stranger, that if the jar be filled to the 
bottom with these coins, you will indeed find an 
ample remuneration for whatsoever annoyarice, 
tronble, or inconvenience you may have under- 


gone.” 

Mom proceeded to empty the jar and its 
contents ; but it soon appeared that the golden coins 
only constitnted a layer at the top, and that at least 
two-thirds of the vase were occupied with silver 
ornaments, of a sacred character, such as belonged 
to the altars of chapels and oratories, That these 
ornaments. were of real silver, was proved by the 
same process as that which had been applied to the 
golden coins; and thus, though the treasure was 
certainly diminished in value from what the first 
estimate had been, it nevertheless constituted a 
7 handsome windfall or godsend for the dwarf. 

hat his powers of divination were fully proven, 
every one present was bound to admit: scepticism 
could exist no longer-—no, not even in the thoughts 
of the strong-minded, clear-headed Lady Galbraith. 
But be it recollected that whatsoever was marvel- 
( lous, obtained a far more ready credence in those 
days than would be the case in the present time; 
and every one, even the most enlightened, was 
more or less prone to superstitious beliefs. Thus 
Margaret and all the members of her courtly train 
now contemplated Mompesson with mingled respect, 
surprise, and awe; and the idea of his supreme 
ugliness was mitigated, if not altogether absorbed, 
by the impreasion that he was a being of a rarely 
gifted character. 

“I would fain ask you a question or two, sir 
stranger,” said the Queen, “if you would not take 
it amiss or fancy that I am pushing my curiosity 
beyond all legitimate limits.” 

“T hold myself your Grace’s humblest and most 
obliged servitor,” responded the dwarf, with a low 
obeisance. “ Would that I could prove my grati- 
tude for the kin: ness testified by your Grace's 

ing towards one whom nature has 
rendered so little likely to awaken such generous 
interest in the hearts of his fellow-creatures ” 

“J would fain know,” said Margaret, “how it 
happened that your divining-rod in the first in- 
stance proved so uacertain and so faithless as to 
indicate a particular point where the treasure was 
buried,—and then led you more or less astray, com- 

pelling you to delve and dig in divers different 
points ere you settled upon the right one at last ?” 

“The art of divination, may it please your 

Majesty,” returned Mompesson, “has its uli- 
erities and eccentricities, its difficulties and its in- 
tricacies, as well as any other art. Thus there are 
times when experiments fail in the hands of the 

most skilfal chemists or under the treatment of the 
most subtle alchemist. So it is with the art to 
which my life has been devoted. But yet ali those 

seeming eccentricities and real difficulties are a 
portion of the very rules which govern the art. For 
instance, inasmuch as my divining-rod first of all 

indicated one —— spot, and I was afterwards 
compelled to delve and dig in a dozen others, it 
may be regarded as a proof that there are several 


manner and 
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treasures buried near and about this spot; so that 
they each and all became more or less a means of 
attraction for the divining-rod, and exercised from 
as many different points an influence over. it.” 
“Ab!” ejaculated Margaret; “then think you 
that there are other treasures buried about this 


pot 

‘Sach is the inference which I draw, gracious 
Queen,” returned Mompesson, “from the eccen: 
tricity, if so I may term it, of the divining rod " 

“You have not mentioned, methinks,” said Mar- 
garet, “the country of your birth ?” 

“Ah, gracious Queen!” said the dwarf, shaking 
his head and speaking in a mournful tone,—‘“‘can 
you not conceive how the authors of the being 
of such an unsightly wretch as myself, were by no 
means anxious to acknowledge the parentage—that 
they ignored their offapring—and that sahil up 
by strangers in a foreign land, I have since been a 
wanderer throughout all climes, but a settled resi- 
dent in none. Yes—and it is thus too that I am 
acquainted with many languages-——” 

“Enough!” said the Queen. “ Pardon me, sir 
stranger, if | touched upon a topic that is paintul. 
My chief purpose was so to turn the discourse as to 
afford me the opportunity of observing that if it 
suit your views to continue your researches after 
the hidden treasures in Glen Urquhart, you have 
my free permission. But that is not all. You have 
deported yourself with honesty, and candour, and 
frankness, towards me; and therefore if it please 
you to tarry awhile in these parts, you are at liberty 
to make your home beneath the roof where you be- 
hold yon banner waving. Do this, worthy dwarf— 
and inasmuch as at my caprice Glen Urquhart fur- 
nished a cave as your abiding-place, we will sec 
whether Castle Urquhart may not yield you more 
comfortable quarters.” 

Mompesson fell pon his knees and said, “‘Gra- 
cious Queen, I accept with unfeigned gratitude this 
distinguished mark of your royal favour. It will 
indeed please me well to prosecute in due season 
my researches throughout a district where, accord- 
ing to all indications, there must be considerable 
treasures buried. Bnt yet not for the present, noble 
lady, dare I resume these investigations! There 
are influences which make themselves felt, either as 
impulses or as checks—the one follows close upen 
the heels of the other—and the power of divination 
experiences intervals of languor as well as of 
strength. This is a wise provision of hea en, in 
order to prevent the votary of the art from prose- 
cuting it with an intense greediness of riches.’ 

“ Rest from your searches as long as you may 
think fit—or prosecute them as speedily as you 
may be enabled—it is the same to me!” answered 
Margaret. “Beneath the roof of Castle Urquhart 
you shall be your own master; and therefore you 
need not fear to accept of the free quarters which 
are so cordially offered for your use,” ‘ 

The dwarf again expressed his gratitude for the 
kindness which Queen Margaret was demonstrating 
towards him; and the royal cavalcade then quickly 
took its departure. About an hour afterwards, the 
warden Beattie again passed along the glen: he was 
on horseback—and he led by the bridle the sorry 
steed about which Mompesson had affected to show 
so much solicitude, and which had been so well 
cared for in the royal stables of Urquhart Castle. 
The dwarf was quite ready to accompany Beattie 
to that palatial residence; and thither he accord- 
ingly proceeded, bearing with him his valise of 
necessaries and his vase of treasure. 

Before we pursue the thread of our narrative, we 
will avail ourselves of this opportunity to place on 
record a few particulars which will fill up a gap 
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: that would otherwise be left. The dwarf, be it re- 
membered, had made a calculation to the effect that 
it woald occapy exactly eight days for him to ac- 
_ complish the Journey to Carlisle and back: but so 
expeditiously did he proceed-so numerous were 
the favouring circumstances attending his progress 
»—that it was but littl: more than seven days which 
he took in carrying out his purpose. After that in- 
terval of absence he returned to the mysterious 
caverns. Everything had taken place just as he 
had foreseen. Each day was marked by the pre- 
sence of a basket containing a liberal supply ef 
provender:—as many days as he had been absent, 
so many baskets were there, all lving upon the 
grass which he had strown thickly in the neighbour- 
hcod of the wheel. Noiselessly each successive 
basket had there fallen after each successve visit of 
Beattie; and the dwarf knew that his design had 
succeeded to the utmost. And then another fortui- 
tous circumstance wonderfully favoured him. I: 
was his original intention to have made use of the 
large sum of money which he had received from the 
Countess of Mortun, as the means of vindicating 
his pretences to the possession of powers of divina- 
tion; and he would have been ready with some 
excuse to account ‘or the paitriness of the amount, 
But mark what happened! Immediately on his 
return from that long and rapidly-accomplished 
journey, he as a matter of prudence addressed him- 
self to the task of taking down the mechanism 
which he had arranged for the purpose of disposing 
of the baskets of provender :—he replaced the little 
shelf or ledge against the lower part of the aperture 
where he had originally fixed it in the presence of 
the royal cavalcade. Bat it was while he was re- 
consigning his wheel and the rest of his mechanism 
to the cavern beneath, that he made a discovery 
which most essentially served him. Beneath a 
mouldering heap of garments he found a large vase 
concealed; and this jar proved to be full of coins 
and the silver ornaments which were used on the 
altars of chapels. Here was a perfect godsend to 
Mompesson: the ready means were thus furnished 
of carrying out with indubitable success the trickery 
which he had commenced. The reader may under- 
stand the rest—he buried the vase at the bottom of 
the pit which he dug in the uppermost cavern; and 
we have seen how all his aims were crowned with 
triumph. He—the hideous, ill-shapen, distorted 
imp, who under ordinary circumstances would only 
have excited a sensation of loathing and disgust if 
he had presented himself to the Queen, and who 
would have been spurned instead of flattered—had 
contrived to win the royal favour, and to insinuate 
himeelf into the graces of the illustrious lady whose 
service he ouly sought to enter for the purpose of 
betraying her. 

Before concluding this chapter, we must waft the 
atténtion of the reader from the picturesque Glen ot 
Urquhart in Inverness-shire, to a spot the name of 
which is hallowed by many memories. Situated on 
the northern bank of the Tweed, at no great dis- 
tunce from Melrose, stood Drybargh Abbey. The 
traveller who now seeks its ruins, finds that but 
little remains of the ancient structure,—only a small 
portion of the walis; but these reginants of the 
once stately pile are carefully preserved. If contem- 
plated in the summer-time, the grey ruigs are 
thrown ont into relief by the rich green of the 
groves and orchards which form as it were a back- 
ground of verdure ;—and if viewed in the middle ot 
winter, those same ruins appear to harmonise onl 
too fitly with the devastation of nature itself, Hi 
wood, and water there combine to render the 
scenery exquisitely beautiful in the former season 
—or to enhance its gloom in the latter. The Tweed 
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winds its penned way when the Sammer sun 
smiles brightly upon it: or it rolls its turbid tide 
when Winter speaks in all its hollow accents and 
denuded Nature reclines shivering on her turfless bed. 

But at the time of which we are writing, all was ' 
beauty and ‘rightness on that spot where the two 
counties of Berwick and Roxburgh joined. The 
stately Abbey reared its proud towers upon the hank 
of the river: it was dedicated to the service of St. 
Mary ;.and a nomerous brotherhood of holy friers 
dwelt within its walls. Here King David was thon 
sojourning; for the worthy Abbot of Dryburgh was 
wont to retain a suite of apartments expressly far 
the ab ber use, in the same way that we have already 
described the practice as prevailing at Holyrood in 
Edinburgh or at the Monas of Dalkeith. The 
King was now opening negotiations with the English 
authorities for a permanent peace; and Dryburgh 
Abbey was convenie tly near the border of the two 
countries, so that a rapid exchange of couriers might» 
be maintained between that place and the Lords- 
Warden of the Enylish Marches, with whom the 
initiatory negotiations were being carried on. And 
then too, Dryburgh was only about twenty miles 
from Dalkeith; so that the King might at any time 
pay @ flying visit to the handsome but profligate 
woman who was again weaving the meshes of her 
guileful fascinations around him. 

Oue morning—just about the date of the inci- 
dents which we have beea mentioning in this chap- 
ter—a horseman who had evidently ridden fast 
along the dusty ruad and beneath the sultry beams 
of the midsummer sun, sprang from the back of his 
panting animal at the gate of Dryburgh Abbey. He 
requested an immediate audience of the King. This 
was granted; and when the applicant entered the 
apartuient where David was prep to receive 
him, he was immediately recognised aa the steward 
of Dalkeith Castle. 

“ What! Lockyer?” exclaimed the Monarch. 
“ Has aught unpleasant happened ?—for by the 
evidences of the speed wherewith you have jour- 
neyed———” 

“‘ Sire,” returned the steward, “her ladyship 
bade me set off to seek your Majesty at once; for 
& messenger has arrived from Carlisle——” 

“ Arrived where ?” cried David. “Do you mean 
at Dalkeith ?” 

“ Yes, sire,” rejoined Lockyer. “ That messenger 
was the bearer of intelligence the most starling——” 

“In the name of all the saints, man! tell me 
what you mean !” ejaculated the King. “ Doubt- 
less it concerns the Earl of Morton ?” 

“Yes, sire—most fatally concerns him,” pro- 
ceeded Lockyer. ‘“ The Karl is no more!” 

“No more? Ha! say you so?” cried David. 

‘“‘ Yos, sire: the Earl of Morton is no more !” re- 
peated Lockyer, with an emphasis which he thought 
fit to invest with au expression of sorrow—doubtless 
for the sake of appearances: “and there is much 
at attending the mode of his death. Either 
by the hand of self-destruction—or else by that of 
stealthy midnight murder ——” 

“Good heavens! is this so?” exclaimed the 
King. “ Alas! the Earl was ever a faithful adhe- 
rent of mine——But tell me!” he thus suddenly 
interrupted himself, “ what tidings have you of this 
event? 

“‘ The explanation is soon given, sire,” answered 
Lockyer. “It appears that his lordship slept in a 
room situated at the end of a passage leading from 
an ante-chamber occupied by three confidential 
pages. No one could possibly reach the Earl's 
room except by previously passing through the 
chamber of the pages——unless indeed some 
stealthy assassin contrived to clamber up the outer 
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wall of the house and thus effected an entry into 
the Earl’s apartment by the window.” 

“ And is this suspected ?” inquired the King. 

“It would appear, sire,” answered Lockyer, “ as 


' $f noone knows whom to suspect or what con- 


jecture to form. All is bewilderment, horror, and 
consternation within the walls of that mansion near 
Carlisle! The unfortunate Earl was found in the 
morning a corpse in his bed—a dagger was planted 
in his eee eae his right hand rested upon that 


“Ah! then it mast have been suicide!” ejacu- 
lated the mp 

“Unless, sire,” rejoined Lockyer, “it were 
murder—and the murderer so plaved his lordship’s 
hand as to produce the impression that it was a case 
of self-destruction !” 

“ Bat the Pages ?” said the King. “Is there the 
slightest groun —" 

“Scarcely a ground for suspecting them, sire,” 


" answered Lockyer; “for they were of tried fidelity 


———though of course it is quite possible—for there 
isso mach deception in the world —-and moreover, 
one of them might have done the deed while his 
two companions slept. But there is .not the 
slightest trace to afford a clue !—not the faintest 
sign to indicate that a murderer stole in by the 
ymeor: or that the hand of a page dealt the fatal 
ow. 

“But the weapon itself?” said the King. 

“The Earl’s own dagger!” replied Lockyer. 
“This is another circumstance whi-h with some 
strengthens the impression of suicide; but with 
others it is taken for an indication of murder’s dire- 
ful work which seeks to conceal itself under the im- 
pression of such suicide.” 

“Ah! all this is terrible!” said the King. “ And 
the Countess ?” 

“Her ladyship has already set off for Carlisle,” 
answered Lockyer; “and she bade me lose no 
time in bringing your Majesty the sad intelligence.” 

** And sad indeed it is,” said the King, as with a 
gratuity he dismissed Lockyer from his presence : 
and he spoke what he really felt at the instant, for 
his conscience was touched as he murmured to him- 
self, “ What if after all it were indeed a suicide !— 
what if the unfortunate Morton, incensed or humi- 
liated at the suspicion of the renewal of Louisa’s 
connexion with me, should have thus ended his days 
by his own desperate act ?” 


——eD 


CHAPTER LXXV 
DUNDONALD AND ROTHSAY CASTLES. 


It will possibly be borne in mind that at the very 
opening of this tale we made some allusion to the 
Lord High Steward of Scotland. This great noble- 
man—who was David’s kingman—had governed the 
country in the capacity of Regent during the King’s 
captivity of eleven years in England. After David's 
return to his native territory, the High Steward had 
mixed but little in public affairs: but retiring to his 
castle in Ayrshire, he seemed inclined to devote 
himself to the enjoyment of domestic happiness, in 
the bosom of his somewhat numerous family. Being 
T)avid's nearest relative, he was the heir presump- 
tive to the crown: it may therefore be easily sup- 

osed that he had viewed with little favour the 

ing’s marriage with Margaret Logie. 
tinued to abide at his castle; but if on the one hand 
he had abstained from sending either messenger or 
letter to offer his congratulations to David on ac- 
count of the matrimonial alliance he had rormed, he 
bed on the other hand been equally cautious in 
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avoiding the expression of an ri on the t. 
David did not take any notice of his kinenran: he in- 
vited him not to Court—he made no overture to the 
effect that he was desirous his royal wife should be- 
come acquainted with the Stewart branch of the: 
family. Thus the Lord High Steward and Queen 
Margaret had never met; and still in default af 
issue from David’s marriage the Steward remained 
heir presumptive to the Scottish throne. ‘ 

Dundonald Castle—which for many P pcs past 
has been associated with the noble family of Coch- 
rane—was at the period of which we are writing the 
palatial residence of the Lord High Steward. It 
had already been in existence two centuries: in 
extent it was spacious—in architecture it was of the 
wonted Gothic massiveness, The donjon or keep— 
instead of oceupying a central position, as was 
usually the case with fortalices and castles of 
the feudal ages—was at the southern extremity of 
the enclosure. A portion of it still existe ; and the 
traveller who visits the ruins, may judge from the 
three arched cells which will at once meet his view 
as the most conspicuous objects there, of what tre- 
mendous massive solidity were the foundations and 
outer walls of the opce frowning donjon. On a por- 
tion of the western wall the arms of the Stewarts, 
and those of other powerful Scottish families with 
which that royal race intermarried, may still be dis- 
cerned in their rude alto-relievo sculpturing: but 
time is rapidly obliterating the last traces thereof. 
The remnants of the walls now constituting the 
ruins of Dundonald Castle, define what the posi- 
tions of the main buildings, in respect to the outer 
and inner-courts, formerly were; and it is by no 
means difficult to trace the lingering appearances of 
a vast rampart-mound which must have girt the 
entire fortalice. ‘lhis exteriur line of fortification 
was evidently protected by a moat encircling the 
base of the hill whereon the castle stood. Before 
closing this brief description of Dundonald Castle, 
we must add that it was celebrated for its spacious 
and beautiful chapel, dedicated to St. Ninian, and for 
the sacred service of which a choir of ecclesiastics 
was maintained, with a fixed endowment. But no 
trace indicative of even the site of that chapel is now 
to be discovered ; and as for the endowment, it was 
otherwise appropriated at the period of the Refor- 
mation. 

We have said that King David was sojourning 
for a brief space at Dryburgh Abbey, in order that 
he might with the greater rapidity and facility open 
negotiations with the Lord: Wardens of the nglish 
Marches for the tinal settlement of the bound 
betwixt the two countries. The adjustment of this 
question—which had so long been in dispute, and 
which had led to so many misunderstandinga, con- 
flicts, and heartburnings on the part of the dwellers, 
alike Scotch and English, along the Bordersa—was 
naturally considered to be the first step towards a 
sincere and permanent peace. The Lord-Wardeus, 
as guardians and defenders of the English Border, 
were enabled to deal with that portion of the ques- 
tion with plenary powers. Thus the negotiations 
proceeded rapidly; and as the English Border 
noblemen themselves were wearied of warfare, they 
manifested g liberal disposition in drawing the 
boundary across the map,—neither insisting upon 
too much on their own side, nor refusing to admit 
the Scottish claims where they appe tai and 
reasonable in respect tv the debateable lan 

In the meanwhile the English government had 
appointed Commissioners to repair to Scotland for 
the purpose of solemnly sanctioning the preceedings 
of the L. rd- Wardens, and also for the A ial of 
settling the other conditions for a lasting peace. 
King David, by way of especially displaying his 
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favourable disposition towards England, had sent 
to intimate to these Commissioners that they were 
_ at liberty to fix their abode, during the negotiations, 
in any castle or town of Seotland which might be 
most pleasing tothem. They were noblemen who 
had on some former occasion exercised diplomatic 
relations with Scotland during the time of the Re- 
gency; and they had received most unquestionable 
proofs of the sterling integrity and straightforward 
character of the Lord High Steward. ey were 
therefore now resolved that the negotiations for a 
permanent peace should take place as much as 

sible ander the auspices of “the Good Robert 
Stewart,” as the Lord High Steward was generally 
called in a familiar manner; and they elected to 
take up their abode at Dundonald Castle. Their 
avowed reason was that the adhesion of the heir 
presumptive to the Scottish throne, to whatsoever 
conditions might be the result of the negotiation, 
was a matter of the most absolute necessity. 

David was at first piqued at what he naturally 
conceived to be moge or less a slight, if not abso- 
lutely an insult towards himself; but he was now 
too far committed to his peace-policy to be enabled 
to break off the negotiations. It was only by 
forming a bond of friendship with England that he 
could dispense with the Teutonic alliance, or that 
he could shake off the influence which Prince de 
Salza had succeeded in obtaining over the progress 
of Scotland’s affairs. Therefore the consolidation 
of his peace-rolicy was necessary and indispensable 
for King David, ere he could seriously take measures 
for the execution of a purpose which was however 
already uppermost in his thoughts — namely, the 
divorce of Queen Margaret. 

The King repaired to Dundonald Castle to meet 
the English Commissioners. His kinsman the Lord 
High Steward had made the most splendid prepa- 
rations for the reception of the Monarch; aud the 
bearing of the latter towards his kinsman and all 
the members of the Stewart family, was courteous, 
kind. and even affectionate. We have already seen 
that David was well versed in the dissimulating art 
of putting the best face upon matters: his pride 
would not suffer him to show by any sign that he 
considered himself to be slighted or insulted by the 
present proceeding of the English Commissioners ; 
and his demeanour was such as to creste the general 
impression that he gladly seized upon the present 
opportunity to take by the hand that kinsman from 
whom for a long time past he had been separated or 
estranged. Be it observed that Queen Margaret 
was not invited to Dundonald Castle: the Lord 
Steward mentioned not her name; and King David 
made not the slightest allusion unto her. She was, 
as it were, already ignored by him; and the very 
object of his present policy towards England was to 
leave himself free and unshackled to carry out his 
purpose of finally divorcing and discarding her. 

Separated by the Frith of Clyde from the north- 
western shore of Ayrshire, is the Island of Bute. 
At the present day the most memorable object on 
that island is the noble ruin of a castle which at the 

eriod whereof we are writing was one of the most 
mportant in all Scotland. We allude to Rothsay, 
—which with ite vast circular court fignked by tour 
round towers—its huge donjon—and its immense 
main building projecting from betwixt two of the 
flankiug towers—the whole surrounded by # wide 
deep moat,—combined great strength with the con- 
veniences of accommcdation: It was a palatial 
residence belonging to the Lord High Steward of 
Scotlagfd; and to this personage was it indebted for 
mauy improvements alike as a fortalice and a habi- 
tation. 


When a few weeks had been spent by the King 
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‘and the English Commissioners in the enjoyment 


of the hospitalities of the Lord Steward at Dun- 
donald Castle, a temporary removal was made to 
the Isle of Bute; and there, within the walls of the 
palatial fortalice of Rothsay, did festivities, gaicties, 
and rejoicings of every description take placd for a 
similar period. Many of Scotiand's orincipal nobles 
aere invited to meet the Monarch at what 
to be a celebration of the renewal of a friendly 
understanding betwixt his Majesty and his kine- 
man. At length, at the expiration of about six 
weeks, the conditions for a permanent were 
finally arranged on the part of King David and the 
English Commissioners, with the full concurrence of 
the Lord High Steward. The Commissioners took 
their departure; and nothing now remained to be 
done on either side, except to exchange the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty—-which ceremony was to take 
pupee in London with the least possible delay, King 
avid undertaking to send a plenipotentiary thither 
for the purpose. 

David repaired to E linburgh, where he temporarily 
established his quarters at Holyrood. Two months 
had elapsed since he had last seen the Countess of 
Morton ; and it was therefore now verging towards 
the close of September when David one day re- 
ceived a billet, to the effect that the Countess had 
jast returned to Dalkeith Castle, where she hoped 
soon to have the pleasure of greeting his Majesty. 
The King lost no time in proceeding thither ; for 
he was full of anxiety to learn some additional par- 
ticulars relative to the death of the Earl of Morton. 
He found Louisa apparelled in a mourning garb, 
consisting of purple and black, according to the 
fashion of the age; and there were assuredly no 
traces of care upon her countenance. As handsome 
was she as when the King had last seen her a 
couple of months back; aud he had not been man 
minutes in her presence, when he found himself 
mentally putting the query—‘ How is it that this 
woman exercises such a sott, insidious, yet neverthe- 
less powerful influence over me? 1 my senses 
are enthralled by her looks !—her smiles inate 
me !—and the tones of her voice seem to sink down 
into the very depths of my heart!” 

The fact is that the King was a libertine; and all 
that was voluptuous in the disposition of Louisa 
Morton—looking out of her, as it were, in her re- 
gards and in her smiles, and finding expression in 
the very tones of her voice—appealed to all that 
was sensuous in the disposition of the King. Far 
more perfect—far more magnificent was the beaaty 
of Margaret,—that beauty which had for a brief space 
plunged the King’s imagination into the inextricable 
maze of a ravishing dream: but the womanly dig- 
nity and proper pride of Margaret imparted to her 
looks and to her whole bearing a certain refinement 
—a delicacy and a modesty, which were utterl 
wanting on the part of Louisa Morton. Thus, suc 
a disposition as David’s was more calculated to be 
acted upon by the influences to which it was subject 
when in the presence of the Countess, than by the 
more transcending beauty and the chaster mien of 
his own wife, 

‘ And now tell me, Louisa,” said David, after the 
exchange of some tender expressions, “ what learnt 
you at Carlisle ?—how really perished your hus- 
band—by murder or by suicide ?” 

“It was by his own hand that he died,” answered 
the Countess. 

“Ah! by hie own hand ?” ejaculated the King, 
with a deep mournfulness of countenance. “ if 
any conduct on my part, Louisa—I mean if aught 
that has taken place between you and me, shuuld 
have entered into the causes or motives fur this sad 
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“ Tranquillize yourself on that head,” interrupted 
the Countess. “Nv, nol—my husband suspected 
naught of all that! But let me reveal to you a 
secret which you are now to learn for the, first 
time——” 

‘‘ A secret ?” asked the King: “ what mean you, 
Louisa ?” . 

“I mean thie,” she rejoined,—“ that the anfortu- 
nate Earl was afflicted with a sore disease—an in- 
ternal malady of some cancerous kind — which 
caused him to endare the most horrible agonies, and 
Aa of late years had rendered life a burden to 

m. : 

“ Ah! was this s0?” ejaculated the King, infi- 
nitely relieved by the assurances which had just 
fallen from Louisa’s lips, and the truth of which he 
could not now for an instant suspect. 

“Tt is ag I tell you, sire,” answere! the Countess: 
“there can be no doubt that i org pain goaded 
my husband to suicide! The best proof that he 
entertained no ill-will against myself is to be found 
in the fact that he bequeathed me all his posees- 
sions.” 

“So that you are now mistress of Dalkeith ?” 
interjected the Monarch. 

“ Yes, sire: and were it not for the necessity of 
sustaining seemly appearances under existing cir- 
cumstances, I wonld offer that my two beautiful 
harpists should beguile the time for your Grace——” 

“Think not, dear Louisa,” he interrupted her, 
“that there is any necessity for adventitious aids to 
beguile the time when I am in your presence, Be- 
sides, we have much to talk about !” 
os gta said the one i. You, oid 

ve 5 in carrying out the policy on whic 
you had resolved some three months back.” 

“Yes,” observed David: “‘when once I have re- 
solved to pursue 4 particalar course I do not linger 
on the way. That which was virtually nothing 
more than an armistice of eighteen years—a pro- 
longed suspension of arms—has now taken the cha- 
‘racter of a veritable treaty ot ” 

“ And from all reports which have reached my 
ears,” continued the Countess, “ your Grace is now 
on excellent terms with your noble kinsman, the 
Lord High Steward ?” 

“Even so,” said the King. ‘Doubtless Mar- 
garet is in her heart bitterly chagrined at this 
reconciliation; for she has no reason to regard my 
kinsman Robert lovingly, seeing and considering 
that he has never offered his gratulations on our 
marriage.” 

“ Have you not met the Queen, sire,” asked the 
Countess, “during my absence at Carlisle?” 

“No—not once,” returned David. “I have 
written to her—but only one letter; and that was 
briefly conceived. I do not choose to break with her 
all in a momeat——” 

“‘ No—assuredly not, sire!” exclaimed the Coun- 
tess of Morton: “you must act with your accus- 
tomed wariness, and do nothing to show that there 
is any fault on your own side. Perhaps you.can tell 
me how matters progress at Urquhart Castle ?” 

“‘ Have you received no communication from that 
beantifal page of yours,” asked the King, with a 
smile, “since you despatched him upon his 
errand ?” 

“No communication,” responded the Countess. 
“ Indeed, I am in complete ignorance of the success 
—if any—which he may have experienced ; though 
I naturally argue that be has not totally failed in 
his object, inasmuch as he continues absent.” 

“Well then, Louisa,” said the King, “I can fur- 
nish you with some intelligence on the point. Lady 
Galbraith has communicated with me frequently and 
secretly —— Ah! by the bye, is it not strange that 
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she should have conceived an indescribable hatred 
for your pretty page Mompesson?—and yet she 
little suspects thas they are both as it were rowing 
in the same boat.” 

“Then the dwarf has encceeded,” said the 
Countess, “in obtaining admission into Urquhart 
Castle?” 

“ He has not only succeeded,” answered the King, 
“in obtaining a footing in the Castle—but he is 
even treated with a certain de of distinction, or 
at least with respect. He performed some jugglin 
trick—-as I have no doubt it veritably was, thoug 
Margaret and all her Court believe that it was 
genuine and truthful—and Lady Galbraith herself 
confeases that she cannot altogether disbelieve——” 

* Ah, sire!” ejaculated the Countees with a smile 
of triumph upon her features, “did I not tell you 
that the dwarf possesses an intelligence which well 
compensates him for his hideous physical ugliness ? 
Rest assured, sire, that he will yet succeed in doing 
more in @ few months than all your Lady Gal 
braiths could accomplish in as many years! But 
what thinks the Queen of this peace-policy which 
has the effect ot emancipating your Grace from all 
Teutonic influences ?” 

“Margaret is wary and cunning, my dear Louisa. 
She is pursuing a neutral policy; and she will 
proffer no opinion upon the course which I am 
adopting. y Galbraith writes me word that 
Margaret is cunning and evasive. But Ah! now 
that I bethink me, there was a point where Margaret 
could not with equal ease draw a veil over the 
nature of her thoughts: for when the name of the 
Earl of Bassentyne was mentioned in her hearing, 
the colour deepened on her cheeks with a tell-tale 
glow. By St. Andrew! Louisa, if I caught her 
tripping—or if by any means that young Ear! could 
possibly be thrown in her way—— 

But the King stopped short,—for there were mo- 
ments when he was shocked and ashamed to admit 
even unto himself that he was capable of such vil- 
lanous ideas in respect to Margaret. This was one 
of those moments; and turning away from the 
Countess of Morton, he paced to and fro with 
hurried and uneven steps. 

“He is not changed! and he will divorce her }” 
mentally ejaculated the vile treacherous Louisa. 
«‘ Somewhat weak of purpose is he at times; but I 
will kgep him to the mark! Yes, yes! the knell of 
Margaret’s doom must soon ring; and its sounds 
shall serve as a wedding peal forme! The heart of 
David is enthrailed—1 have cast spells upon his 
mind—every chance is in my favour—and Mom- 
pesson, who has served me so well in oxe instance, 
will not fail to strike some grand blow, or avail 
himself of some opportunity, to do all the rest that 
is required |” 


CHAPTER LXXVL 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


WE must now return to Castle Eniuhete Two 
months had elapsed since Mompesson became in- 
stalled there ; and though he had not renewed his 
experiments in the art of divination, yet he had not 
neglected other means of establishing an influence 
over’ the minds of those with whom he came in con- 
‘act. Though naturally malignant, peevish, spite- 
fal, and ill-tempered, as all dwarfs invariably are,— 
yet with a consummate art of hypocrisy he con- 
cesled all these defects of character and digposition, 
and gained for himself the reputation of being the 
most good-natured, obliging, kind-hearted little 
fellow that ever existed. He had uo pride; and it 
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mattered not who required a service to be done, so 
long as he could render it. If one of the Court 
ladies fancied a t of flowers, and if the wish 
were expressed in Mompesson’s hearing, he would 
rush off into the glen and return presently with a 


y of the most charming specimens of floral, 


auty. If he happened to be loitering near the 
domestic offices, and heard the head cook intimate a 
desire for some particular herb, away would the 
dwarf rush; and however scarce the herb might be 
in Glen Urquhart, he would be sure to findit. Ifa 

age or a damsel wished to write to some relation or 
oear residing at a distance, and if their skill in the 
caligraphic art were not equal to the task,—there 
was Mompesson ready to accomplish it ; and eo dis- 
creet, that any secret might be entrusted to him— 
for he was one who would perish sooner than be 
guilty of a breach of contidence ! 

At least, such was the character which he suc- 
ceeded in establishing for himself: he was ever on 
the watch for the opportunity either to render 
& service or to prove his sincerity: and in 4 
very short time he was liked by every individual 
within the walls of Urqanart Castle,—Lady Gal- 
braith only excepted. But her ladyship was a 
woman of strong antipathies, as ali uuprincipled 
persons are; and from the very first moment she 
had a hatred for Mompesson. 

Une day—uat the expiration of about a couple of 
months after the dwart bad first taken up his 

uarters at the castle—Queen Margaret was in- 
formed by Marion Galbraith, the lady-in-waiting 
who was on duty at the time, that @ person having 
the air of a Highland chief, craved an audience of 
her Majesty. The Queen—who was in her own 
private cabinet, or boudoir, as in mudern parlance 
we should term it, and who hadjust risen trom the 
trunt of a prie-dieu where she had been offering up 
her devotions—demanded the name of this Highland 
chief who sought her presence. : 

“‘ May it please your Grace,” replied Marion, “I 
receivea the message trom one of the pages in wait- 
ing: 1 have delivered it precisely as it was deli- 
vered to me ; and | have not even so much as seen 
the personage himself.” 

“ No one, my dear Marion,” said Margaret, firmly 
yet kindly, “‘can ever be permitted to enter un- 
named into my presence. Yet some of the High- 
land chiefs are so uncouth as to be ignorant of the 
niceties of these points of Court custom. We will 
not therefore offend or stand the chance of offend- 
ing an applicant who may perhaps be honest- 
minded and well-meaning. Go, my dear Marion, 
and learn his name.” ; 

The young lady accordingly quitted the private 
apartment of her royal mistress ; and she proceeded 
to the waiting-room, where she expected to find a 
page through whose medium she might elicit the 
desired information. But the page on duty had 
stepped out for a few moments ; and the applicant 
for the interview with the Queen was there alone. 
It immediately strack Marion Galbraith that she 
had seen him before—though she could not recol- 
lect where. There was a certain freedom and inde- 
pendence in his manner and speech which some- 
what disgusted the young lad) 3 and she returned to 
the royal apartment, murmuriug to hemelf, “1 won- 
der who he can possibly be!” — 

“ Now, my dear Marion,” said the Queen, 
are doubtless in a condition to tease 
of the pewomeee who desires admittance 

resence ?” 
a On, the contrary, gracious lady,” answered 
Marion/, “ the stranger refuses to give his name— 
he says that it is uselese—but that he knows your 
Majesty will receive hin——” 
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“T receive him in such sort aa this?” exclaimed 
Margaret, prondly and indignantly. “ What suite’ 
comes he attended with ?” 

“He is altogether unattended, your : 
pied sig Pat “But he ext anes I merely whisper 
your Majesty’s ear——Pardon m ceacleas lad 
—the fusclence ja all his own——” i ae 

“‘ Of that I am full sure, dear Marion!” exclaimed 
the Queen. “What says he?—that if you do bat 
whisper in my ear ——” ; 

a Yes, gracious lady,” resumed Marion; “ it I 
whisper in your royal ear, to the effect that he was 
present with Father Julius and Lieutenant Redman 
on a certain memorable occasion——” 

“Stephen Cochrane !” ejaculated Margaret: “ is 
it possible ?” 

“Ah! ’tis he!” cried Marion.. “ Methought he 
was not altogether a stranger to me! I saw him 
once or twice in my poor father’s time, at the Castle 
of the Bass Rock. 

“‘ And it is Stephen Cochrane who now seeks an 
interview with me?” said Margaret, slowly revolving 
in her mind whether she ought or ought not to grant 
the interview. “It is true,” she continued, in a low 
musing strain, “that I am under obligations to him: 
it is likewise true that he was handsomely rewarded 
at the time. And Ah! have I not heard something 
which militates against his character? Yes! yes ! 
I remember! e grossly plundered the French 
noblemen in London, by obtaining from them fands 
with the declaration that they were to be appropri- 
ated to the King’s use! No! I cannot see him J 
But Ah! said he aught more, Marion,” demanded 
the Queen, turning towards the young lady, “ than 
you have just now stated ?” 

“Yes, may it please your Highness,” responded 
Lady Galbraith’s daughter, gargs and diffi- 
dently. ‘“ He said that he had enjoyed the honour 
of acting at one time as your Grace’s special mes- 
senger—with regard to a missive—to—to—the Karl 
of Bassentyne——” 

Here Marion blushed and grew more and more 
confused ; and Margaret fancied that it was because 
the young lady felt that she was treading on deli- 
cate ground while repeating this portion of the mes- 
sage whereof she was the bearer. 

“IT will see this Stephen Cochrane,” said the 
Queen : and then she murmared to herself, “ He is 
one to whom I ought not to prove ungrateful ;—and 
as for his transactions with the French noblemen in 
London, who knows but that he may be enabled to 
sag them satisfactorily ?” 

arion Galbraith again withdrew from the 
Queen’s apartment; and in a few minutes she re- 
turned, introducing Stephen Cochrane.- Margaret 
made a sign to intimate that she desired to be alone 
with this man; and Marion retired into an adjoin- 
ing ante-chamber. Cochrane was dressed in High- 
land costume: a huge claymore, with its immense 
basket-hilt, was suspended to his side; and a single 
eagle’s feather decorated his cap. He had some tew 
ornaments of jewellery ; his raiment was good ; but 
his mien was that of a dissipated and profligate in- 
dividual ; while there was a bold insolence in his 
regards and a certain swaggering independence in 
his gait, All those details were discerned by Mar- 
garet at the first rapid glance which she threw at 
the man ; and at once drawing herself up with dig- 
nity, she inquired, “ What would you, Master Coch- 
rane, with me P” 

“In the firet place,” was the man’s response, 
“ methought that I should like to see once more the 
lady whom I helped to a crown aad sceptre, and 
therewith the titles of Grace, Highness, and Ma- 
jesty ;~and in the second place I felt assured that 
this same lady would not prove unmindful of au old 
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efriend who now stands in need of her gracious suc- 


cour. , 
“ Tell me in what manner I can serve you,” said 
rgaret ; “ and if your requests be reasonable and 
fair, they shall not be made in vain. But be hasty 
—for doubtless you have been recognised by some 
of the persons belonging to the castle-——” 

“Ah! then, your Majesty considers that it is 

for me to show myself openly?” 

“Unless you can explain in a satisfactory and 
honvurable manner,” rejoined the Queen, “ the 
ago’ with ee French Fate? iach tod Bteph 

“A mere trifle, great »” interjeo en 
Cochrane flippantly,—“ and. one which is barely 
worthtalking of.” 

“You are wrong, sir,” answered t, 
severely. “The King is irate against you: sor it 
lr making uve of his name that you accom- 
plished the fraud—as I am now bound to regard it, 
Seving that you have no proper exculpation to offer.” 

* But the King does not happen to be here,” said 
Cochrane ; “and even if he were, I should trust 
to your Majesty's power and influence to save me 
from your royal husband’s ire. At all events my 
situation having become more or less unsettled and 
pressing, I deemed it expedient at all risks to seek 
your Majesty.” ; 

“In what sense is four situation pressing ?” added 
= Queen. “You wear the garb of a Highland 
chief-—— 

“For some twelvemonths past,” replied Cochrane, 
“T have sojourned with the Lord of the Isles, who 
is a kinsman of mine, aud to whose clan I belong. 
He is not well affected towards your royal husband ; 
and he therefore all the more willingly gave his 
countenance to me. As for the tale about the 
French noblemen in London, that is by no means 

nerally known, and my repute has not suffered 

ly or widely on that account. But the Lord 
of the Isles,—takiny it for granted that I had been 
pr apse from the King's service on account of th- 
aid which I lent to your gracious Majesty during 
the memorable proceedings at Dumbarton Castle, 
upwards of three years ago— granted me his favour 
and gave me his friendship. In short, he treated 
me with the kindness which a noble highly placed 
may well accord unto a poor kinsman; and he made 
me the captain of one of his island castles.” 

“Being therefore in ruch good favour with so 

tent a chief,” suid Queen Margaret, “ how is it, 

ter Cochrane, that you now stand in need of 
any service at my hands ?” 

“ Alas! gracious lady,” replied Cochrane, “ for- 
tune seems for some time past to have taken a most 
decided tufn against me. No sooner do I seem to 
be floating for a while on the smooth bright waters 
of prosperity, when the storm arises and my bark is 
hs Thus in London the gaming-table devoured 

that I received from his Highness Prince de 
Salea, and all that by the artfulness of my diplo- 
at A succeeded in obtaining from the French 
noblemen. I next visited Paris——” 

“I crave not a knowledge of the various adven- 
tures through which you may have passed,” said the 
Queen. “ Be pleased to arrive s y atthe point.” 

“Tt shall be so, great lady,” answered Cochrane. 
“Well then, your Grace was inquiring how it befalls 
that I need your urgent succour at the present 
time ? Simply because I have lost the favour of 
my Dour uate the rep ae the Isles. He is a 
great ut mean and close in pecuniary affairs; 
so that he the other day took it into his head to 
inquire somewhat minutely into the manner in 
which certain sums had been disposed of by me; 
and I, thinking it beneath my dignity to give such 
explanations, took my departure forthwith——” 


“Enough, sir,” said Margaret, again spanking 
severely, aud almost sternly ; for though Cochrane’s 
manner was far from being disrespectful, yet there 
was a certain tincture of flippant familiarity and 
la which made it almost insulting. ‘I under- 
stand,” continued the Queen: “you have by your 
misdeeds forfeited the friendship of your noble 
kinsman—you have fied precipitately frem the Isles 
—and you have come to seek succour at my hands. 
That succour you shall receive; and it shall like- 
wise be liberally afforded,— buat with the thorough 
understanding that yon forthwith depart hence, and 
that in the least possible space of time you leave 
the Scottish territory. On these terms a sum of 
gold shall be given you-——” 

“Thanks, gracious. Queen,” interrupted Coch- 
rane; “but this is just precisely the species of 
favour which I would not receive—and which, in- 
deed, is calculated to do me more harm than good. 
Nay, frown not, great Queen |—but listen, I beseech 

ou. The trath is, I have not the knack 0: keep- 

gmoney. Your misers, your hoarders, and your - 
provident ones may do this: but it is a task beyond 
the capacities of Stephen Cochrane. If your Grace 
were to give me twenty thousand marks to-day, it 
would be but a question of time how soon the 
should take wing and vanish ;—and then, behold! 
my position would be more deplorable than ever, 
Your Highness perceives that I comprehend the 
weakness of my character and the fallibility of my 
disposition: 1 therefore know what is goou for me 
—and that is, a situation of permanence and honour 
with respectable emolu nents paid at brief intervals 
and with due regularity. In short, 1 am tired of 
knocking about the world: I love my native Scot- 
land—-and it is my fervid wish to settle down on 
Caledonian soil, in some comfortable situation of 
the nature that J have described.” 

“It is impossibla Master Cochrane,” answered 
the Queen, “that I can serve you in this respect. 
Can bi not well understand that the King 
cherishes no very loving feelings towards you——” 

“But your Majesty,” interrupted Cochrane, “ will 
protect me with your royal favour and counte- 
nance; and inasmuch as rumour declares that the 
matrimony to which I had the hononr ot helping 
you, is a happy one, and that your influence is all- 
powerful with your royal husband” 

“Stop, sir!” ejaculated Margaret; “these are 
subjects which it were unseemly for you and me to 
discuss. I tell you that I cannot assist you in the 
ee which you point te tell he moreover 
that you incur the greatest danger by appearin 
publicly in Scotland—that the King would anhes. 
tatingly command your arrest———” 

“Pardon me, gracious Queen,” said Cochrane ; 
* but methinks that I am entitled to some conside- 
ration at your hands. It is not every one who can 
help a lady to a sceptre and 4 crown: it is not 
every one who would have proved faithless to a 
royal master in order to promote the interests of 
the lady whom he was wooing. By your 
Majesty, I lost my own position—I sacrificed every- 
thing.” 

«This is true, Master Cochrane,” said the Queen, 
in a kind and conciliatory tone; “and Iam ready 
and willing to prove my gratitude. But it must 
be in the manter which I have indicated.” « 

“Then it is no favour nor buon which your 
Highness is conferring,” said Cochrane, ly. 
“Serve me after my own fashion; for I know that 
you have the power and you fave the influence,” 

“JI have not, Master e!” cried the 
Queen emphatically. “I have not!—and ¥ never 
had! This is the solemn truth. For three years 
certain appearances were maintained before the 
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world: the world therefore thought that the alli- 
ance of aa, gts with Margaret Logie was a 
happy one. But the world is already beginning to 
entertain its suspicions—to open its eyes—and to 
become disab The King conclades a perma- 
nent peace with England: he renounces his long- 
cherished idea of avenging Nevill’s 3; and 
therefore he no longer needs the aid of Prince de 
Salsa and the Teutonic knights. Understand you 
not, Master Cochrane,—you who obtained so deep 
an insight into so many things three years back, — 
understand you not that at the moment when King 
David adopted a course which ubviated the neces- 
sity of cherishing the favourablo feelings of Prince 
de Salsa, he at the same time destroyed the neces- 
sity of maintaining a smiling demeanour towards 
me? And have you not heard how he has given 
the hand of friendship to his kifsman Robert she 
Lord High Steward?—that kinsman by whom J 
Is not this a blow 
which my royal husband is avelling against my- 
self? And yet,” added the Queen bitterly, “you 
speak of the power and influence which I exercise 
over him !” 

“In those semi-barbarian western isles one hears 
nothing that passes amidst the civilization of the 
main-land,” replied Stephen Cochrane ; “ and there- 
fore your Grace is telling me things which are novel 
and startling. Bat if your Highness compels me to 
speak out plainly, {am bound to add that methinks 
your Grace must have ated the picture——” 

“Ah! these words to me?” cried Margaret, her 
superb countenance flushing with indignation. 

“‘Yes—these words to yuu, Queen of Scotland.” 
returned Cochrane; “because | see that you are 
ungrateful—and because in this ingratitude of yours 
you are having recourse to subterfuges——” 

“ Cease, insolent one!” exclaimed Margaret; “or, 
as I am acrowned Queen and a living woman, I 
will give you into the custody of those who will 
know how to chastise you fitly fur this imper- 
tinence {” 

“Ah! then, yoa force me to speak out plainly,” 
said Cochrane, with a smile of cool insolent defiance 
upon his lips; and leaning ina free and easy manner 
upon the high back of a velvet-covered arm-chair, 
he looked the Queen steadily in the face,—saying, 
“I now mean to dictate, where, if you had permitted 
me, I should have hambly entreated and respectfully 
implored. Your Majesty is more in my power than 
you seem to think !” - 

The Queen started: her countenance again grew 
crimson—angry words rose to the very brim of her 
lips—but she held them ‘back, for she thought she 
had better hear what the fellow had to say ere she 
provoked or defied him. 

“Could you think,” continued Cochrane, “ that 
when I was helping you to a crown, J was unmind- 
ful of my own interests ?—or could you possibly sup- 
pose that wa, petit was utterly disinterested and 
unselfish 7 othing of the sort! The King bade 
me procure a m priest; and if 1 had dove so 
I should have retained hisfavour. But in what seuse 
was it that l reasoned with myself? J said in mental 
deliberation, ‘To whom can I render the greater 
service? on whom can I estublish the larger claim of 
gratitude? at whose hands may I eventually hope to 
receive the greater amount of benefits?’ — These 
questions I put to myself at the time: and I caine 
to the conclusion that it were advisable to decide on 
espousing your cause and helping you to ascend the 
throne. And perhaps to this decision 1 was the 
morc impelled because I had you in my puwer——” 

* Those words again?” ejaculated Margaret, with 
mingled anger and anxiety. 

“ Yes — chose words again,” replicd Cochrane. 
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“Just now you said that I at the time had obtpired 
an insight into so many things——and you spoke 
traly! Did I not know, for instance, that rings had 
peer exchanged between yourself and a certain 

arl—— 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Margaret: “ but those rings 
were mutually restored !” 

“Think you so ?” asked Cochrane, with a pecu- 
liar malignity of smile, and with a reptile gleaming 
of the eyes. “True! the ring which you gave the 
Ear! of Basentyne, was restored to your Grace——”’ 

‘“ And the ring which he gave to me?” interjected 
Margaret, who was now labouring under a strong 
and increasing agitation,—“ that ring, I say, which 
Roland of Bassentyne had placed on my finzer— 
did I not enclose it in a letter which I sealed with 
wax and fastened with a silken string, and whercof 
you yourself were the bearer——”’ 

“Full well do I remember the incident to which 
your Grace al.udes,” interrupted Stephen Cochrane; 
“ for was it not I myself whu recommended you to 
pen that letter?” 

“True !” cried the Queen, again giving a sudden 
start of poignant anxiety. “ And—and—you de- 
livered it ?” 

“YT was not such a fvol,” rejoined Cochrane. 
“No! no!” 

* Am I to understand,” demanded Margaret, her 
eyes flashing fire,—“ am I to understand——” 

“Your Grace is to understand,” rejoined Coch- 
rane, with a look and tone of calm defiance, “ that 
the letter and the ring are still in my possession ! 
How else should 1 have had your Grace in my 
power ? how else should I have established a hold 
upon you? And wasI notright? You see that if 
I had trusted to your sense of gratitude only, I 
should have leant upon a rotten reed ; and there- 
fore ’tis well that 1 took the precaution which I 
did take !” 

“‘ And you perpetrated this infamy ?” said Mar- 
garet, in a hollow vuice and with a pale counte- 
nance, a8 she clasped her hands with a degree of 
anguish whi. h she could not help betraying. 

* Certainly, I did it!” answered Cuchrane. “ And 
that letter proves how the King wooed at the 
time a lady who had just plighted h-r troth most 
solemaly and sacredly to unuther ——” 

“Enough! speak not of it!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet. “ But—bat——” 

“One word more, if you please, gracious Queen,” 
said Cochrane. ‘It is my impression that your 
power and influence are great with the King; and 
therefore I insist that my pardon be obtained at his 
hands, But if otherwise—if, 1 mean, it be really 
true that he harbours ill-feelings towards your 
Grace,—why, then it becomes all the mure 1mpor- 
taunt to your Majesty to regain possession of this 
letter and ring. or if circumstances compel mo 
to throw myself at his feet, reveal everything tw 
him, and prove my statements by the production of 
the said letter and ring —~” 

“ Yon would not do it” exclaimed Margaret: 
it were the veriest wicke’ness! Nay, more—it 
were the cumpletest madness! 

“Impetuous words, gracious lady,” interrupted 
Cochrane, “ constitute no argument, Rest assured 
that if I chose to take a hostile part against you, 1 
should not stand alone — I should nut want for 
allies”——the Earl of Bassentyne himself—” 

“ Ah! say you so?” exclaimed the Oneen. “No! 
no! Roland of Basseutyne would never——” 

* Be not toc sure!” said Cuchrane, with a sig- 
nificant look. ‘‘ Perhaps 1 know more of what the 
Earl of Bassentyne thinks and of what he’ would 
be prepared to do, than your Grace imngines. 
However, let us settle our differences amicably, if 











—— 


we can ; and I will give your Highness a proof of 
my own readiness ou that score. I will take it for 

ranted that your Grace has not the power nor the 
influence to set me right with the King; and there- 
tore I must stipulate that your Highness will do the 
next best thing on my behalf.” 

‘¢ Speak | speak! what is it ?” exclaimed Mar- 
garet eagerly. 

“Give me ten thousand marks for my present 
needs,” continued Cuchrane; “and make some 
arrangement whereby a suitable pension shall be 
annually paid unto me, by some respectable gold- 
smith or money-broker in Londou—to which capital 
I must e’en perforce return , 

“Ten thousand murky!” ejaculated the Queen. 
“ Whence can I procure such a sum ? And for me 
to make you my pensioner! Good heavens! it 1s 
monstrous !"—for Margaret at one glance beheld 
all the danger and inconvenience that might arise 
from such a step, and how it would indeed be fur- 
nishing scope fur the tongue of scandal to m .ke 
its own comments. 

‘Your Grace now knows my terms,” said Coch- 
rane doggedly; “ and [ shafl not depart from them. 
But I am not altogether unreasonable: I will give 
your Majesty time to settle everything in a conve- 
nient and leisurely manner. This day fortnight I 
will return to Glen Urquhart; and lest there should 
be any peril or impropricty in my revisiting the 
castle, I will be in the midst of yonder grove over- 
hanging Loch Ness, precisely at noon.” 

With these words Stephen Cochrane bowed, and 
issued abruptly from the apartment, as if he were 
inexorable in reference to the stipulations he had 
laid down and did not choose to argue the point 
any further. 








CHAPTER LXXVII. 
MARION GALBRAITH, 


Ir was in no enviable state of mind that Queen 
Margaret was left by Stephen Cochrane. She 
frncied that she was in the power of a man of des- 
perate character, and who was determined to re- 
build his own ruined fortunes at her cost. The 
treacherous game he had played in reference to the 
letter and the ring she had entrusted to him to be 
delivered to the Earl of Bassentyne, showed that 
he was capable of any villany. There was confu- 
sion as well as agitation in Murgaret’s thoughts; and 
as she reviewed the various points which had been 
touched upon during the interview with Cochrane, 
she became more and more bewildered how to clear 
up the mysteries which they involved. 

“ In what manner could Stephen Cochrane have 
dealt with Roland at the time?” she asked herselt’: 
‘“ how was it that he obtained from Roland the ring 
which I had given that young noble in exchange 
for his own? And nowthe villain tells me that 
Roland himself is ready to turn against me! Can 
this be possible? Yes, yes—it may be!—for how 
do I know what falsehoods Cochrane may have told 
Roland at the tima? And then too, there was the 
imprisonment which Roland endured in the Castle 
of the Bass Rock; and though subsequently his 
conduct towards me was so generous, alike in the 
oratory at Dalkeith and during the proceaglings at 
Dumbarton, yet who can tell how reflection may 
have altered his sentiments—how meditation over 
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Margaret now felt the want of a sincere friend 
and confidante. During the three years and some 
months of her married life, she had never breathed 
to her brother Lord Liddesdale—nor to her old 
friend and benefactor, the Earl of Caithness—no, 
nor yet to Albertina, whom she loved as if she were 
a sister—she had never breathed toa single soul the 
tale of her unhappiness as a wife. Her pride had 
prevented her: and thus, now that she began to find 
difficulties growing up around her, she was at a loss 
how to act. At first she thought of sending without 
delay to fetch her brother, that she might reveal 
everything © him and take his counsel on the sub- 
ject: but here again her pride stepped in, and she 
mentally ejaculated, “ No!—never, never could I 
confess to having thus played so vile a part at the 
time to his friend Roland of Bassentyne!” 

For the same reason she could not unbosom her- 
self to her sister-in-law Albertina; nor to the Earl of 
Caithness—and she felt that she was thrown entirel 
on her own resources. She could not blind herse 
to the fact that the King’s policy was changing in 
& manner which was calculated to leave her entirely 
at his mercy, and deprive her as it were of the 
influence of Prince de Sulza’s protection; and she 
therefore saw the necessity of eine more than 
ever circumspect in her conduct. Yes—and not 
only was it required to be prudent and guarded in 
her present proceedings, but it was equally import- 
ant to neutralize any antecedent circumstances 
which could be laid hold of as a handle against 
her. Hence the absolute necessity of getting back 
from Stephen Cochrane a letter which, in her own 
handwriting and with her own signature, would 
prove that almost at the very period when she ac- 
cepted the overture of the King’s love and suffered 
him to believe that she loved him in return, she had 
been exchanging rings with another! It is true that 
David had entertained an idea at the time that the 
Earl of Bassentyne was endeavouring to render his 
addresses acceptable to Margaret, und he had there- 
fore caused him to be imprisoned to get rid of the 
possibility of rivalry: but the King had never 
known, and was very far from dreaming, that 
matters had gone to such a length betwixt Marzarét 
and the young Earl as the exchange of rings in 
token of solemn engagement and sacred betrothal. 
Shuuld this fact now come to David's kuuwledge, it 
might be used as a weapon against her: it might 
serve as the means of an open and direct persecution 
the issue of which she shuddered to contemplate ! 

All these reflections passed through the troubled 
mind of Margaret after Stephen Cochrane had taken 
his departure; and she came to the conclusion that 
it was absolutely necessary for her to get back the 
letter and the ring fron: the possession of that 
desperate villain—and also to come to a full expla- 
nation with Roland of Bassentyne, so as to disarm 
him if he were indeed inclined to prove hostile to- 
wards her. In respect to Cochrane she had a fort- 
night’s grace—a reprieve of two whole weeks ere it 
was necessary to meet that man aguin; and in the 
meanwhile it would be most desirable to ascertain 
what hau been the real tenour of his c mduct to- 
wards the Earl of Bassentyne, when acting, or pre- 
tending to act, on Margaret’s behalf upwards of 
three years ayo. But how could she convey a mes- 
sage to the Earl of Bassentyne? how cause her 
wish to be intimated that she desired a private inter- 
view with him at Urquhart Castle? As tor penning 
a billet, it was out oi the question; for if he were 





his wrongs may have embittered his soul against me? | indeed her enemy, such an incautious proceedin 
Would that I could ses him !—would that for only | would only be placing herself more completely than 
a brief tive minutes we might be together, that | eve: in his power. 


everything should be explained and all that is mys- 
terious should be clcared up!” 
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While Margaret was absorbed in deep thought, 
apo giving way to ber sorrowful reflections, Marion 
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~and bursting into tears, she threw herself at Mar- 
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Galbraith softly re-entered the room; for half an- 
huur had by this time ela; sed since the departure of 
Stephen Onchrane, and the yoang lady was surprised 
that the Queen should remain so long alone, In- 
deed, she had feared from the tone, the language, 
and thé appearance of Stephen Cochrane that his 
visit was not altogether one which would afford 
Margaret pleasure, but that on the contrary, it was 
av infliction with which her Majesty would have 
gladly dispensed, 

On hearing a soft footfall on the carpet near, 
Margaret raised her head and beheld Marion Gal- 
braith. There was something more than melan- 
choly in the Queen’s countenance—something that 
was even of a carevorn expression—woe-begone 
aud haggard—as if during the last hour the royal 
lady had suffered acutely and deeply. Marion was 
shosked : she endeavoured to suppress her emotion 
—or at least to conceal it—but she could do neither: 


garet’s feet, sobbing bitterly. 

“ Marion—dear Marion,” said the Queen, who 
was now herself much affected, “what means this 
violent outburst o grief?” 

‘Qh, gracious lady!’ cried the damsel, “I fear 
that you yourself are unhappy! I tremble lest 
some evil intelligence may have reached your 
Grace’s ears! And Oh! t+ see you afflicted, be- 
loved Queen, were to feel that my own heart is 
breaking !—because to you du my mother and my- 
self owe everything! It is your Majesty who has | 
given us the bread which we eat—the roof which 
shelters us—the garments which we wear——” 

“And you in return, Marion,” said the Queen, in ; 
a kind caressing tone, “yive me the love of a taith- | 
ful and affectionate heart; and thus the obligation | 
is mutual.” 

“You are graciously pleased to say so, revered ! 
Queen,” rejoined Marion: ‘but for my part I feel : 
that immense is the debt of gratitude which I owe | 
towards your Highness! Would to heaven that 
there were some means by which I could display my 
devotion !—some mode whereby I could demoustrate 
my love and affection for your Majesty !” 

“Ah!” was the ejaculation that came from the | 
Queen’s lips as a thought struck her: then, com- | 
pelling Marion Galbraith to rise from the kneeling | 
posture which she had assumed, she said, * You | 
possess & good and grateful heurt: and perhaps the 
time may come—who can tell?—when I may be 
g ad to unbosom all my anxious feelings——” 

“‘ Ah, gracious Queen!” exclaimed Marion; “is 
it indeed possible that you foresee a period of un- 
happiness? May all good anyels avert it! But if 
it should come ”—and here the dumsel gazed with | 
tender earnestness upon Marya et’s countenance,— | 

| 
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“if it should come, your Hizhuess may rely upon 
me as a sincere and faithtul jriend, although a 
humble one! Yes, beloved Queen !—you way look 
upon me as one who will Jay down her lie in your 
bervice—comparatively valueless though that life 
muy be !” 

Mzergaret threw her arms about Ma:ion’s neck, 
and embraced her teuderly, tears trickling from tbe 
eyes of both. 

“Thank yon, dearest Marion—thank you,” said | 
Maryaret, “for ull the kind words you have just : 
spoken, £ believe you—Oh, yer! I believe you !— 
&yd as a proof of it, 1am about to solicit a favour 
at your hands,” 

“A favour, your Highness?” ejaculated Marion. 
“No, nul—it is not a tavour which a Queen can | 
ask: it is a mandate which she issues—and thas ' 
cummand is obeyed! ‘ell me therefore, what can | 
I dou to testify wy devotion to your grace ?” 

“ Circumstances have vccurred,” proceeded, Mar- 
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garet, “ which render it absolutely necessary that I 
should see the Earl of Bassentyae. Ah! you start, 
Marion ?” ; 

“No, gracious lady,” said the damsel, instanta- 
neously recovering herself — though perhaps her 
cheeks remained somewhat paler than they usually 
were. 

“ Yes—but I saw that you did start!” rejoined 
the Queen. “And no wonder! You are surprised 
at the wish which I hive intimated? You may 
deem it strange—you may deem it indiscreet-——” 

“Tt is not for me,” replied Marion, more distantly 
respectful aud less fervid in her mauner than she 
ere now had been,— “it is not for me to judge the 
actions of my Sovereign.” 

“ And yet it is natural, I repeat,” continued Mar- 
garet, “that you should consider it strange on my 
part to desire an interview with the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne. Doubtless you must have beard that previous 
to my union with the King there was some rumour 
that the Earl of Bussentyne sought to pay his court 
to me ?——But T see that your manner has sud- 
denly changed, Marion,” said the Queen, thus in- 
terrupting herself, and at once assuming a cold 
tone and dignified look. “It was wrong to take 

ou at your word!—wrong to think that the 
anguage which flowed froin your lips embodied 


- the sentiments that were sincerely felt in your heart. 


Let whatsvever has now passed between us be tor- 
fotten, and be regarded by both as ii it had never 
taken place at all.” : 

Marion burst into tears ; and throwing herself a 
seco''d time at the Queeu’s feet, she cried in accents 
of passionate grief, ““Ch, your words kill me! [ 
beseech and implore, gracious lady, that you will 
not judge me thus harshly! I meant nothing!—I 
call all the saints to witness my declaration that 
my lips have spoken with sincerity the seutiments 
of my heart, and that I am ready to go through tire 
and water to serve your Highness !” 

“ Rise, my dear friend—tur such indeed you are!” 
said Margaret: “rise, Marion !”"—and again the 
Queen pressed the damsel to her bosom. 

“You said | could serve you, beloved lady,” cried 
Marion. ‘ Tell me, I entreat—tell me how.” 

“ Yes—you can serve me,” interjected the Queen; 
“but it must be under circumstances of the utmost 
secrecy and precaution —~” 

“If it be n' cessary to keep the secret from even 
my own mother,” reyoined Marion impressively, “ it 
shall be kept! Your Highness desires an interview 
with the Earl of Bassentyne——” 

“ Yes—circumstances require it,” responded Mar- 
garet. “But, Oh! do not misjudge me!—do not 
think, my dear friend, that I am capable of bur- 
bouring an idea detrimental to my own hitherto 
stainless repute or to the honour of my royal hus- 
band! You shall be prerent at the interview.” 

An exclamation full of fervour burst from the lips 
of Marion Galbraith. It might have been an ex- 
clamation expressive of extreme thankfulness for 
the azhount of confidence thus reposed in her; or it 
might have been an exclamation of joy to find that 
any momentary misgiving which she hud entertained 


| in reference to the Q ieen’s sentiments, was so cum- 


pletely unfounded :—>ut which it precisely was, we 
cannot now tél. 

“Qh, neve for an instant mistrust me!” ejacu- 
culate] Margaret. “I am incapable of forgetting 


; that I am a wife and a queen! -But now, dear 


Marion—how,” she asked, “can an intimation be 
conveyed tothe Earl of Bassentyne that his pre- 
sence is required here? It is for you to help me in 
this strait. This is the service which I implore of 
ou. Think what can be done! You know the 
arl of Bassentyue; and it was on acccunt of his 
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esc@pe from the Bass Rock Castle that your poor 
father lost his life !” 

A low moan came from the lips of Marion; her 
bosom heaved and fell with the paroxysm that in- 
wardly convulsed her; for though her conscience 
acquitted her of all wrong in having aided Roland 
of Bassentyne’s escape, yet a pang smote her with 
all the power of a remorse as she remembered that 
fe consequence of that escape had been her sire’s 

eath. 

‘“Aht” said Margaret, “it isa painful subject, 
deureet Marion, on which I have touched !”—yet 
was the Queen very far from suspecting that the 
damsel herself was the aurthoress of the incident 
which had caus.d Sir John Galbraith’s death. 
“ Forgive me for alluding to the theme: but it is 
necessary—it ia unavoidable in the discussion of our 
plans. Tell me therefore, Murion—are there any 
means by which my object can be accom,lished ? 
Thiuk you that the Earl of Buassentyne would be 
chivalrous enough to obey a summons from your 
self if you sent it ?” 

“The Earl of Bassentyne, gracious lady,” an- 
swered Marion, in a low but firm voice, “ would 
obey a summons of that description, Will your 
Majesty leave itto me? Not another word is ne- 
cessary-——unless indeed your Highness has any 
further instructions to give?” 

“TI have none,” rejoined Margaret. “But tell 
me, “dear Murion—whom do you purpose to employ 
as your messenger in this must delicate proceed- 
ing ?”' 

“There is one beneath this roof,” returned 
Marion, * who is ever ready and willing to render a 
service—whose delight it appears to be to diffuse 
happiness around him,—one who watches as it were 
to catch the whisper of the slightest wish that is 
breathed from the lips——” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the Queen; “you allude to 
the dwarf Mompesson? In good sooth, I do not 
think you could make a better choice! I have 
heard that he is as discreet and as trustworthy as he 
is good-hearted and generous-souled.” 

“And I verily believe,” rejoined Marion, “that 
such is his true character. It will need no billet 
nor written note with such @ messenger us this :— 
a verbal summons, earnestly yet graciously couched, 
will suffice.” 

“Gu, dearest Marion,” said the Queen; “and 
arrange the proceeding according to your own good 
judgment and discretion. But remember! not a 
syllable to a single soul !—no, not even tu your own 
mother !” 

‘Your Grace,” replied the damsel, “has already 
received my svlemn assurance to that effect.” 

, Marion thereupon quitted the Queen’s ponent ; 

and in less than half-an-hour afterwards Mompesson 
rude furth from Urquhart Castle. He was mounted 
on his own magnificent steed; for we should ob- 
serve that shortly after he had taken up his abode 
at Urquhart Castle, he had fetched thither that steed 
from the ravine, pretending that he had bought it 
of a dealer at a neighbouring town. Away, there- 
fore, sped the dwarf on the back of his fast-going 
animal:—away he sped, exulting in the business 
which hgd been entrusted to him. The distance 
from Glen Urquhart to Dalkeith was about a hun- 
dred and twenty miles; but this was accomplished 
in less than a ne a of days, inasmuch as oh the 
present occasion there was nothing to prevent the 
dwarf from hiring fresh steeds as often as was alike 
suitable and convenient. It was therefore between 
ten andy eleven o’clock in the evening of the day 
following that of his departure from Glen Urquhart, 
that Mompesson arrived at Dalkeith Castle. 

The Countess of Morton had just retired to her 
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private apartment, and was about to submit herself 
to the ministrations of her handmaidens for, the 
night-toilet, when Mompesson’s arrival was an- 
nounced. Without suffering her countenance to 
display any degree of excitement, she mentally 
ejaculated, “This must be something of impor- 
tance !”—and she proceeded to the apartment where 
the dwarf awaited her presence. 

This was the first time the Countess of Morton 
and Mompesson had met since the latter had set off, 
about two months and a half back, to carry ont the 
views and instructions of his unprincipled mistress. 
What was it which had occurred in the interval to 
make the Countess cast a peculiar look upon the 
dwart ?—a look of shuddering significancy, so to 
speak, as if there were the knowledge ot some dark 
sinister secrets between them. And what was it 
that made Mompesson bend upon the Countess a 
glance of similar meaning, though perhaps more 
sinister in one sense and more deeply fraught with 
the hardihood of crime in another sense? Yes— 
there was evidently a dark ominous understanding 
between those two !—the sinister intelligence which 
guilt establishes between two depraved minds—the 
horrible intimacy which breaks down the barriers of 
social ranks and degrees when turpitude hath con- 
eolidated an identity of interests! Yet upon that 
subject only a few words passed; and these were 
hastily exchanged, for the Cuuntess was evidently 
anxious to escape as soon as possible from a collo- 
quial contact with that topic. 

“ And now what brings you hither my worthy 
friend ?” she demanded. ‘“ Is success alrcady at- 
tending the projects which you have so admirably 
ramified ?” 

“ Success !” echoed the dwarf, grinning hideously 
and chuckling horribly; ‘success the most sige 
nal!” 

*« Ah!” ejaculated the Countess of Morton, with 
the anxiety of a feverish joy. 

“Yes!” and again Mompesson grinned and 
chuckled, while he rubbed his hands with delight, 
and his head seemed to be actually rolling about on 
his shonlders as if it were merely balanced there 
without being connected to the body by anything 
in the shape of a neck. “ Success the most signal! 
cried the imp. 

“Tell me, my good friend—tell me, I beseech 
you. what have you done? what is taking place ?” 
—and the Countess adopted the most caressing tone 
and manner towards Mompesson. 

“ Whut would your ladyship think,” added the 
dwart, “ if the Queen had sent for the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne ?” 

‘No !—is this possible ?” ejaculated the Conntess, 
scarcely able to believe her own ears. 

“ It is possible !” cried Mompesson : “ it is true ! 
I tarry here but a few minutes to give your ladyship 
the infurmation: for within the hour that is passing 
will the summons be delivered to Roland of Bassen- 
tyne to repair to Custle Urquhart !” 

‘© My dear Mompesson,” cried the Coantess, in a 
tone of exultation, “1 could almost embrace you! 
But this summons—is it a written one?” 

“ No, no! they are too cautious !” answered the 
dwarf. 

L They 7” echoed Louisa. “To whom do you 
allude ?” 

“I mean Mistress Marion Galbraith—handsome 
Marion—beautiful, interesting Marion—the Queen's 
confidential damsel!” exclaimed Mompeason. 

“Ah! then the sammons is a verbal one ?” cried 
the Countess. 

“ Yes, a verbal one,” rejoined Mompesson ; “and 
it is ostensibly on Mistress Marion Galbraith’s be- 
half—though as a witter of ¢ urse——" 
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“Yes, yes! ‘tis all the same !” ejaculated Louisa: ( Are they hostile ? or are they friendly ?” Than re- 


“the message comes from the Queen! it is the 
Queen whom the Earl is to visit~-and he will un- 
derstand that it is sol” 

“ He cannot well do otherwise,” the dwarf has- 
tened to obyerve ; “for even if he do not by any 
accident suspect it at the outset, he will know ir 
the moment we set foot within the precincts of 
Urquhart Castle, on account of the precautions that 
are to be taken." 


covering her self-possession, she turned tow rds 


' Marion, saying, “Go, now, my dear young friend — 


and speak in the sense which has already been 
agreed upon between us.” 

Marion quitted the apartment ; and gliding along 
two or three passages, she reached a landing that 
comnt unicated with Mompesson’s room. Bat on 
reaching the door she did not immediately knock : 

" stapped short—she placed her hand upon her 


“ Ah! precautions ?” echoed Louisa. “ Better heart, as ifto still its strong pulsations; the coluur 


and better! The more atudicd the precautions, the 
more deliberate and unpardonable the guilt of the 
faithless wife who is receiving a paramour in the 
absence of her husband! But these precautions— 
of what nature are they ?” 


the dwart,—“ which arrival we are to time so that 
it shall be in the evening after dusk,—I am to in- 
troduce the Earl stealthily to my own apartment : 
then I am to notify promptly and secretly to Marion 
Galbraith that he is come.” 

‘‘ And then?” asked the Countess, eagerly. 

“ Ah! then,” added Mompesson, with a signié- 
cant grin, ““we must conjecture what will follow. 
Perhaps Mistress Marion will dismiss me from the 
apartment, in order that I may be impressed with 
the idea that it was really for herselr only that the 
summons was sent to the Earl. But I shall be upon 
the watch.” 

“Yes, yes—vou must be upon the watch, Mom- 
pesson !” said the Countess ; “ and you must avail 
yourself of every circumstance to implicate the 
Queen !” 

‘Trust to me, noble lady,” rejoined the dwarf, 
“to make you Queen of Scotland !” 

With these words he abruptly quitted the apart- 
ment ; and in the course of a few minutes he was 
again in the saddle, rapidly shaping his course to- 
waids Bassentvne Castle, which was at no great dis- 
tance from Dalkeith. 


CHAPTER LXXVIIL 
THE INTERVIEW. 


It was between nine and ten o'clock, on the second 
evening after Mompesson’s appearance at Dalkei‘h 
Castle, that it was notified to Queen Margarct that 
the Earl of Bassentyne had arrived. 
had calculated - from what Mompesson had told 
Marion ere setting off —that this would be the par- 
ticular evening on which the intervi-w would take 
place, supposing that the suminons was obeved hy 
Roland. She had habited herself in queenly ap- 
parel, so that at the very first glance the [Earl might 
comprehend it was as a queen that she received 
him, and not as a weak yielding woman in whose 
eee the spark of former aftlection was rekind- 
ing. 

It was in her own private sitting-room that Mar- 
garet received the intimation from Marion Galbraith, 
a: above stated. 

“ And what said the dwarf?” inquired the Queen. 
© Does the Earl appear to suspect——” 

“Mompesson simply informed me that his lord- 
ship had arrived,” auswered Marion. ‘ Yes—I for- 
got! Hetold me likewise that he had succeeded 
in introducing tbe Earl, without observation, to his 
oan apartment: for a muffling c’oak concealed his 
Jordship’s countenance. That is all 1 have to state, 
gracious lady.” 

Margaret’s heart palpitated as she murmured to 
herself, * What will he think? what idea will he 
form ? what can his sentiments now be tuwards me ? 


t 


went and came rapidly upon her countenance, 
though no one beheld her ;—and she ejaculated with 
the secret voice o1 her inward soul, “ I am about to 
see him again! Oh, wheretore have I thus cun- 


| stanly cherished his image for upwards of three 
“ When we arrive at Urquhart Castle,” responded ' long years? Perhaps he still loves the Queen ? — 
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and ut all events what can Marion Galbraith be to 
the rich and powertul Earl of Basseneyne!” 

‘There was an instant when the young lady’s emo- 
tiuns were so strong as to be well-nigh overpower- 
ing, and she tottered against the wall for support. 
But at that moment it struck her that she heard a 
fuotfall in one of the adjacent pas-ages; and regain- 
ing her presence of mind—composing her lovks 
likewise with all the modest dignity of a maiden 
who’ was enabled to exercise a becoming control 
over her teelings—she opened the door and entered 
the room. 

The Earl of Bassentyne—who had thrown off the 


“muffiing cloak and who now appeared in a hand- 


some travelling-suit—hastened forward on beho d- 
ing the young lady; and taking her hand, he said 
with a significant look, “ You see that your sum- 
mons was immediately sufficient to bring me hither. 
It bad all the force of a paramount mandate !” 
Marion made a sign for the dwarf to withdraw ; 
and as he was about to cross the threshold, she has- 
tily whispered to him, “ Retire, worthy Mompesson, 
for one hour: and at the expiration of th.t period 


"you can return.” 


Her Majesty . : 
occasion you performed ! 
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Mom e-son disappeared, closing the door behind 
him. Marion and the Earl were alone together. 

“Three years and some months have elapsed,” 
said Roland, in an impressive tone, “since you ren- 
dered me, fair maiden, one of the greatest services 
which one human being could bestow upun another, 
short of the salvation of a life! You gave me my 
liberty. Accept aguin and again the assurance of 
my most fervid gratitude. Need 1 say that never 
have I forgotten the noble action which on that 
And, Oh!” he continued, 
solemnity now mingling with the itmpressiveness of 
his speech, “ believe me that I have deeply felt the 
death of your sire; for alesough neither you nor [ 
need actually reproach ourselves, yet have I felt 
for you '—yes, I have telt for you, as”—he paused 
for @ moment, as it hesitating huw to convey the 
full meaning of his sentiments, and then he added 
—“as a brother might feel tor a very dear sister!” 

The tears had risen intu Marion's eyes: she 
wiped them away; but it was nevertheless in a tre- 
mulous voice that she said, “‘ My lord, I felt that I 
was performing a duty at the time,—a duty towards 
a fellow-creature; and therefore I cannot regret 
what I did——no, not even when I think of what it 
subsequently cost me] But you have obeyed m 
summons; and now tell me frankly —— yes, frankly 
I repeat—have you really supposed that it was on 
my own account I took the liberiy of sending for 

ou ?” 

ae Frankly, then,” replied the Earl of Basrentyne, 
“YT had my doubts upon the subject. On the one 
hand I thought to myself that if you, fair maiden, 
kad a service to demand of any living man, you 
would address yourself to one on whom you had a 
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claim which a sister might assert upon a brother: 
and yet on the other hand I thonght that consider- 
ing many past circumstances, it was just possible 
there might be another who had some mandate to 
issue—some instruction to give, or something to 
enjoin!” 

“And it is so,” answered Marion. Without 
another syllable of preface, let me inform your tord- 
ship that her Majesty the Queen requires your pre- 

“T obey,” rejoined the Earl. “I go whither you 
lead, fair lady. But in the interview that is to take 
place, suffer me to stipulate——” 

“Enough, my lord!” interrapted Marion: “T, 
understand you. I shall be present. It is so ar- 
ranged by her Grace’s own special command.” 

‘Lead on: 1 follow,” eaid the Earl. 

“Ah! one word more, my lord!” interjected 
Marion: then fixing her eyes for a moment upon 
the Earl, but modestly bending down her regards 
the next instant, while a flush mantled on her 
cheeks, she went on to say, “ My lord, I trust that 
whatever topic may arise between yourself and her 
Majesty—whatever subject may be mooted—for I 
myself am ignorant——Bnt to be brief, my lord, [ 
hope that there is one circamstance which will 
never go forth from your lips——” 

“Never!” ejaculated the Earl vehemently. “The 
succour you rendered me in the hour of my need, is 
a secret as solemn as if it were a revelution made 
from the dead! And now lead on, fair lady.” 

Marion gently and cautiously opened the door 
and peeped forth into the passage. It struck her 
fur a moment that she caught a sound of a footstep 
in one of the diverging corridors, where the indivi- 
dual (it any one really were there) would be hidden 
from her view: but as all was immediately still 
again, she concluded that it was mercly imagination 
on her part, or else the echo of the door opening. 
She passed along the passages, followed by the Karl 
of Bassentyne. They reached the ante-room lead 
ing to the Queen’s private apartment: Marion 
knocked at the inner door—the voice of Margaret 
was heard in a firm tone bidding her enter —and 
they crossed the threshold accordingly, Marion 
holding back the velvet curtain which covered the 
entrance. 

The Queen came forward to receive the Earl, 
while Marion Galbraith retreated to the farther ex- 
tremity of the rouom. Margaret’s face was pale; 
but sh: was completely self. possessed, and her de- 
meanour was alike friendly and dignitied. Rvuland 
made a courtly obeisance: the Queen advanced 
another pace or two—and at once judging from his 
luok that there was nothing hostile in his soul to- 
ward; her, she extended her hand, saying, “ Do we 
tavet as friends, my lord ?” 

The Earl of Bassentyne took that hand; and for 
& moment touching it with his lips ~bat lightly as 
the wing of a bird might come in contact with the 
leaf of a tree in its flizght—he said, * Never have 
1 harboured any other than a sentiment of the must 
respectful friendship towards your Majesty.” 

A gleam of joy shot across Margaret's counte- 
nance; for she instantaneously comprehended tiat 
Stephen Cochrane had heen guilty of gross decep- 
tion when represent ng that the Karl was unfriendly 
inclined towards her. She knew that Roland was 
tuo frank, honvurable, aud high-minded to profess 
that which was untrue; she knew likewise that his 
dispositiun was of tuo sterling a nature to permit 
him to act capriciously by thinking vindictively of 
her at one time and entertaining amicable senti- 
ments ay another. 

“A thousand thanks, my lord,” saia Margaret, 
“for the assurance which you have just given me. 
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I cannot for a moment persuade myself that I have, |: 


deserved it. I know,” she continued, in a lower 
tone, so that Marion could not nuw hear what she 
was saying,—“1 know that my conduct must have 
seemed most unworthy of a lady towards you —per- 
haps even stronger terms might be used _——” 

“Do not reproach yourself,” responded the Earl, 
whose countenance expressed a manly firmn-ss 
blended with the most noble and chivalrous cour- 
tesy. “In a few words everything may be summed 
up. A crown was laid at your feet: it was incom- 
parably beyond the value of the coronet of a 
countess—and you accepted it! It was natural 
enough.” ; 

‘“‘How generous on your part! how forgiving!” 
murmured Margaret, with much emotion. “ But 

ou have yet to learn wheretore I sent for you 
hither. On a certain day—at Roslin Castle,” she 
hesitatingly continued—and now the colour went 
and came rapidly upon her cheeks—“ we changed 
rings———you remember-———” 

‘“Yes—and the one which I received from you,” 
interjected Roland, “was stolen from me—yes, 
vilely plundered, at the time that I was consigned 
to.the Castle of the Bass Rock.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Margaret, a light flashing in 
unto her brain: “then it was ‘hus that the ring was 
recovered by that villain Cochrane and subse- 
quently restored to me!” 

‘“Yes—it was thus,” said the Earl. “ But Ah, 
gracious lady! that other ring—the ring which you 
received from me——” 

“That ring,” interrupted Margaret,—“I call all 
the saints to witness that I took the proper mea- - 
sure: to restore itto you! Oh, what must you have 
thought of me? how must you have interpreted my 
supposed silence ? Yes—I declure to you that [ 
penned a lettcr—no matter now what its contents 
were-——I enclosed the ring therein——and I gave 
the packet to Cochrane——” 

“TI never received it,” rejoined the Earl. 

“T know it,” said Margaret. “ But it was only a 
few days ago that the fact was made known to me. 
In short, the villain, Stephen Cochrane, kept the 
packet with the ulterior view of having me some 
day completely in his power.” 

An ejaculation of anger burst from Roland's lips ; 
and he placed his hand upon his sword. 

“ Yeg —it ig so,” said the Queen; “ and he has 
threatened me! He sought me within these walls— 
he stisulated for terms which [ cannot possibly 
grant——In short, my lord, his conduct was out- 
rageous! Ah! and he even went so far as to de- 
clare that you had suffered him to become ac- 
quainted with your sentiments towards me—and 
that these sentiments were entirely hosrile.” 

“Tell mo where I may encounter this foul de- 
ceiver,” said the Earl of Bassentyne, his counte- 
nance flushing with anger, “and by St. Andrew of 
Scotland! he shail be most signally chastised! 
Doubtless, he still retains the letter and the 
ring ?” 

“ Yes—to hold them as it were in terror over 
me,” replied Margaret. 

“ He shall surrender them,” rejoined the Ear! ; 
and then his lips were compressed with the sterm- 
ness of a fixed resolution. ‘“ Where may I mect 
with him ?” 

“Ou the ninth day hence,” replied the Queen, 
“ precisely atthe hour of noon—in the midst of a 
grove overhanging Loch Ness. Behuld! the moon 
is bright—you can see the spot from this wit- 
dow.” 

Margaret drew aside the curtain, and indicated 
the grove to the Earl of Bassentyne. 

“Tt is enough,” he said. “I will meet the maa 
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se day and at the hour your 
names.” : 

There was now a brief pause, during which there 
was also accertain degree of embarrassment. The 
Queen and the Earl looked at each other; and then 
their glances were immediately withdrawn. He be- 
held before him that woman of grand and gorgeons 
beauty whom he had so devotedly loved :—she be- 
held before her that handsome and pulished noble- 
man, still quite young—for he was only eight-and- 
twenty—whose wife she might have been, but whom 
she had co cruelly deceived! She was in all the 
glory of her majestic loveliness: ke was stil] hand- 
some as ever—but there was a certain settled pen- 
siveness in’ his looks—the marks of care were even 
disvernible apon his face he was evidently a man 
whose heart had writhed continuonsly and painfully 
with a secret grief. That he had been abroad for 
three years, and that cince bis return to Scotland 
he hed secluded himself in his own castle, Margaret 
knew: but inasmuch as she suspected the reasons, 
it was atopic which she dared not touch upon. On 
the other hand, he longed to express a hope that 
she was happy ; but he dared not !—he even dreaded 
that the respunse, if truly given, might not be in the 
affirmative. 

The pause became fraught with awkwardness and 
embarrassment for both; and che Queen, suddenly 
recovering her self-possession, said, “ My lord, you 
now understand the motives which induced me to 
crave this interview. Your conduct has ever been 
magnanimous and noble towards me :—accept, I 
beseech, the renewed assurances of all my gratitude, 
not merely for the past, but likewise for the present, 
and for that which yon promise to accomplish for 
me in reference to the unprincipled man Stephen 
Cochrane.” 

She proffered her hand; and the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne, sinking upen one knee, again touched it with 
his lips. The whole tenour of his conduct was 
delicately courteous as well as respectful: it was the 
magnanimous demeanonr of a true knight towards 
one of whom he dared now think only as a queen 
and as the wife of another, Margaret turned away 
soinew hat abruptly, for her heart was full of emo- 
tion; and she beckoned Marion to conduct the Earl 
fiom the apartment. 

The damsel snd the Earl went forth together ; 
and in the ante rvom adjvining Marion stopped, 
saying, “I must here bid you farewell, my lord ; for 
you can find your own way back to the dwarf’s 
chamber.” 

“ Farewell,” answered the Earl. “ We shall soon 
meet agan; for in ten days | may have something 
of importance to communicate to her Majesty ; and 
perhaps you, fair lady, will become the medium of 
puch communication.” 

He pressed her hand :—Marion peeped out into 
the passage; and observing no one, aad hearing no 
sound of fuotsteps or of vuices, she made a sign for 
the Earl to hasten forth. He crossed the threshold, 
and the door was closed behind him. There was 
a lamp suspended in the passage which he was now 
threading; but the one into which he next turned 
was involved in obscurity. 

He was gliding along, when suddenly he heard a 
door open—a curtain was drawn back—a light 
flashed upon his countenance and a lady made her 
appearance, carrying « lamp in her hand. In that 
woman, who possessed’ all the remains of a once 
magnificent beauty, and who was superbly ap- 
parelled,-- in that woman whose eyes were at once 
riveted with a peculiar expression upon him — 
he recognised her whose illicit love he had so 
virtuously rejected :—-for it was Lady Galbraith who 
now stoud before the Earl of Basseutyne! 


DISCARDED QUENN. 


CHAPTER LXXIX, . 
MAUDE,—THE LETTER AND THE RING. 


Tue Earl of Bassentyne was for a moment seized 
with confusion: but he quickly recovered his pre- 
sence of mind; and bowing with suitable courtesy, 
he was about to pass on, as if he felt he had a per- 
fect right to be there and could not be called upon 
to give any explanations. But Lady Galbraith 
exclaimed, with a seeming air of astonishmeii, 
‘What! is it indeed my Lord of Bassentyne that [ 
thus encounter ”” 

‘“‘ At your ladyship’s service,” replied the nokle- 

‘man, who was now compelled tostop: but there was 
a certain degree of coldness mingling with*the cour- 
tesy of his demeanour towards Lady Galbraith, for 
he could not possibly forget the overtures she had 
made to him in the Castle of the Bass Rock. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure,” sne continued ; 
and so peculiar was the look which she again bent 
upon Roland, that he knew not whether it expressed 
irony and hatred, or whether it was meant to depre- 
cate any feelings of aversion, contempt, or disgust 
which he himself might experience towards her. “I 
was not awa”: of your lordship’s presence within 
the walls of Urquhart Custle,” she continued. 
“‘ But how is it that your lordship is wandering alone 
in the obscurity of these passages? Whocou.d have 
been uncourteous enough to Jeave you thus unat- 
tended? Pechaps you will permit me to repair 
that want of politeness, from whatever quarter it 
may have emanated ? —and if your lordship will 
only name the person whom you seek, I will endea- 
vour to instruct you how to find the individual’s 
apartment.” 

“T thank your ladyship for this courtesy,” replied 
Roland, more and more bewildered what to think of 
her tone and manner towards him ; “but lam at no 
loss to find my way——” | 

“At all events a personage of your rank,” inter- 
rupted Lady Galbraith, now smiling with a most 
gracious air, “must be suitably attended. What 
ho! Quincey! Come hither!” 

As she thus apuoke, Lady Galbraith cpened the 
door behind the curtain against which she was 
standing ; ani a middle-aged, sedate-looking serv~ 
ing-m:n made his appearance in auswer to her 
summons. 

“Here, Quincey,” continued Lady Galbraith ; 
“take a taper or a lamp, and light the Eurl of Bas- 
sentyne on his way through these passages. My 
lord, 1 bid you good evening.” 

Lady Galbraith bowed with an air of the most 
affable courtesy; and Roland, relaxing from the 
coldness of his own demeanour towards her, re- 
turned the salutation with a friendly politeness; for 
he now felt inclined to put the best interpretation 
on Lady Galbraith’s conduct—he thought that she 
wished to draw a veil over the past, and that she had 
therefore studied to treat him with the most lady- 
like courtesy. 

The servitor Quincey was now standing in readi- 
ness to lead the way whithersoever Roland might 
direct; and be carried a light in his hand, The Karl 
was bewildered how to act. His presence in the 
castle was néw known to those who would be certain 
to speak of it; and al) the precautions which had 
been, taken to ensure his stealthy entrance within 
those walls were suddenly neutralized. He had not 
dared make wih Lady Galbraith a mystery*uf' his 
presence in the castle: he had not ventured to en- 
treat that it might be regarded with secrecy. It was 
therefore useles now to deliver any such injunction 
to Quincey. But it was absolutely necessary that 
he should seem to have somo specific purpose for lus 
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visit to Urquhart Castle,—some object which might 
revent suspicion from approaching the actual truth. 
e must inguire for some person! Why not ask 
eee for the dwarf as wall ag for any one 


? 
“ Whither shall I lead, my lord?” daked Quince 
with a stiff sedate bow. cae 
Bik ae ot worthy Master Mompeseon,” 
n 
as pateeth and ins re min rey 
e ; a few minutes the door 
of omposson’s rooen was reached. 
dropped a cola lato Guincgyshand. 
a 
The bre bowed end lami ar or Roland 
paseed Mompeseon’s quarters. wari was 
not there; for uring which Murion had 
enjoined him to be absent, was not yet passed. The 
Earl of therefore waited about twent 
igure end whi Lady Gelbcaithy-and at th 
: rl at the 
sivitation of thas cline the dwarf made his appear- 
ance. 


“T am afraid,” said Roland, “ that after all my 
visit heré will be talked about.” 

“ Indeed, my lord ?” ejaculated M , with 
Sn of surprise and vexation. “ How 
80 

‘‘ Because Lady Galbraith has become aware of 


SY ee 
“ Indeed, my lord!” again ofied the dwarf. “ Do 
you mean that they have been here—to my 


? 
“Not exactly,” rejoined the Bari, with some little 
pe “The truth is, I watked in 
passages with Mistress Marion Gal- 


weil, lord,” said Mompesson, “ if 
gg eee 
my wort e n 

Roland ; “it is not your fale But look you! It 
ow hear aught sai Sp the subject, it will be 

tter for you to make it appear that I came of my 
own accord to see yeu. Say that we are old friends, 
rs you will any excuse you may think 

t——” 

“Trust to me, my lord,” interra Mompesson. 
«T will watch the progress of seers aad tor otek 
the discretion that may be governed by circum- 
stances.” 

“ And now,” said the Earl, “it were well that I 


should take my departure. Shall it be with secrecy 
and’ eealihaoes as before ?—~or shall I now go 
forth openly 


“Nn my lord!” ejaculated Mompessen. 
“Secretly aad teal thily, if you please. The fewer 
visit here, the better ! 

mn will be enabled to pacify her 
ei to place the seal of silence upon the 
“Ah! now I bethink me,” exelaimed the Earl, 
“ it will be necessary that you should lose no time 
in informing Mistress Marion Galbraith of the mis- 


adventure. 

is Miss Marion was not with your lord- 
ship at the time ?” said the dwarf, ng an air 
of the utmost innecence and uousness, as if he 
did really aad traly belleve that it was wholly and 
solely on Marion's aceount the Earl had been 
secretly summoned to the castle. 

<< Will you undertake that task for mo ?” inquired 
Roland : “ will you seek an interview with Mistress 
Marion Galbraith with the least possible delay ?” 

“Trust to me, my lord, I again say,” interrupted 
Sp dwarf; “and everything shall be done for the 

ost.” 
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The Earl now muffled himself once more in kis 
cloak; and Mompesson, having peeped forth into 
the passage to assure himself that the coast was 
clear, signified his readiness to escort the nobleman. 
A private staircase in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Mompesson’s apartment, enabled them to 
reach the court-yard without being observed or at- 

any notice ; and then they passed through 

the together, the dwarf giving the password. 
The Earl's steed was concealed amongst some trees 
ata little distance; and ere he mounted into the 
saddle, he bestowed » liberal gift upon Mompesson. 
, Away sped Roland of Bassentyne ;—and Mom- 
n rapidly retraced his steps into the castle. 

e tra the .court-yard—he ascended the 
private staircaee—and he was about to enter his 
apartment, when a female figure glided towards 
him, slong cae of the adjacent passages. 

“Ah, Mistress Maude !” he ejaculated. “ Bear 
you any message for me ?” 

““No, Mompesson,” she replied: “but I wish to 
speak to you on my own account.” 

“Walk in,” said the dwarf, throwing open the 
door of his room. 

followed him. This young woman was 
now about twenty-one are of age; and, ag we have 
already said, she was high alike in she favour and 
the service of Qaeen Margaret. . Exceedingly bean- 
tifal was she; bat for some little time past her 
looks had been pensive and her mind seemed to be 
oppres:ed with a secret grief. 

*And now, pretty Mistress Maude” asked the 
dwarf, when the door was closed and they were 
alone together in that apartment, “what have you 
to say unto me?” 

“ Mompeseon,” replied the young woman, sud- 
denly bursting into tears, “I can endure this mode 
of life no longer !” 

“I am very sorry for it, my dear,” replied the 
dwarf coolly; “for it seems to me that your’s is a 
very happy kind of fife. You are principal tire- 
woman to her pay hel by are caressed and petted 
—you receive a me pecuniary remuneration 

I dare swear it is your own fault if you 
have not already accompanied your lover Arthur 
Cartoys to the:altar.” 

“Do not talk to me of peppiaeee, ejaculated 
Maude petulantly, as she dashed away the tears 
from her eyes, “when you must know that my mind 
has been harassed with misgivings ever since you 
took up your residence within these walls! I feel 
as if I were a guilty thing!—as if I were conniving 
at some treachery towards a beloved mistress!” 

“I cannot help what your feelings are,” rejoined 
Mompesson, with the cold heartleasness which was 
naturally his character; “ but I can tell you that it 
is very foolish for you to give way to these silly ap- 
prehensions ; and I must remind you of the penalties 
you will incur. by whispering the slightest syllable 
that shall be detrimental to me or my interests.” 

“But tell me, Mompesson,” exclaimed Maude, 
“what is your object in dwelling beneath this roof? 
Why did you throw yourself in the Queen’s way ?— 
why adopt that strange st m at the cave in 
paler to commend yourself to the Royal favour ?” 

“ Does not eyery one like to live under the sun- 
shine of such protection?” demanded the dwarf. 
‘Did not you quit the service of the Countess of 
Mortorf to enter into that of Margaret? Why, then, 
should not I adopt a similar course?” 

“Oh, the circumstances are so different!” ex- 
claimed Maude vehemently. “The Queen knew 
that I was in the service of the Countess of Morton 
at the time; but she does not know that yoo were 
in that service! And then too, I gave her Majesty 
proofs of my fidelity and devotion; but you, Mom- 
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peason—Oh, I am convinced that you are playing 
some sinister game!” 

*“ Pvoace, foolish girl!” ejaculated the dwarf 
angrily, ‘But perhaps it were as well if I were to 
recapitulate a few little facts, to which I desire your 
niost patient atteation. Did you not in the first in- 
stance receive a billet from me, preparing you to 
meet me, in some capacity or another, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Castle Urquhart—warning you not to 
give way to any sadden surprise——” 

“Yes, yes—I received that billet,” interrupted 
Mande; “and my heart sank within me. Then the 
very next day, when I accompanied the Royal re- 
tinue, I beheld you at the mouth of the cave!” 

‘““Yex—and you were a good girl, Maude,” ex- 
claimed Mompesson, “inasmuch as neither by word 
nor look did you betray the fact that I was no 
stranger to you. And did I not play my part admi- 
rably ?” demanded Mompesson, chuckling with de- 
light and rubbing his hands gleefully together. 

“Oh, I telt,” cried Maude, “as if I had suddenly 
become the most wicked of sinners! the accomplice 
of your knaveries and trickeries!” 

“Come, come, my pretty girl,” interrapted Mom- 
pesson, “no harsh lungaage, if you please! It 
suited me to work myself into the favour of Royalty ; 
and inasmuch as circumstances were required to ac- 
complisxh that end, I created those circumstances for 
myself. When you wished to transfer your services 
from the Countess’s household to the Queen’s, 
you found the circumstances ready prepared for 

ou——"" 

oa Oh, spare all this verbiage!” cried Maude im- 
patiently ; “for it seems to me as if it were replete 
with a sophistry which you are calling into requisi- 
tion in order to conceal evil aims and objects—or 
else to divert my attention from the main point. 
Tell me therefore, Mompesson,—tell me at once |— 
what are vou doing in Castle Urquhart ?” 

“ Living happily and comfortably, as you per- 
ceive, my dear girl,” responded the dwarf. 

“ Evasion !” ejaculated Maude. “ You must have 
an object—I am convinced of it! Why that journey 
from which you have just returned? Why that 
absence of four days?” 

‘I thought that every soul in the castle knew 
that [ merely went on a little pleasure-trip to 
Aberdeen,” said Mompesson, with that same air of 
innocence and ingenuousness which he had ere 
now assumed when in discourse with the Earl of 
Bassentyne. “ Really, Maude, you are very sus- 
picious !” 

“For upwards of two long months,” exclaimed 
the young woman, “have I[ been full of suspicion ! 
—for upwards of two long months have I telt as if 1 
had become the wilful accomplice in some crime 
that ia being perpetrated! The Queen asks me 
why I am pensive—Mistress Murion Galbraith asks 
me — Arthur Curtoys questions me in a similar 
strain; and what reply can I give? I speak 
evasively ; and thus, by my very tone and manner 
the suspicion is strengthened that there is some 
secret Care gnawing at my heart: I will endure it 
no longer, Mompesson !” 

“Put an end to it then,” said the dwart, coolly ; 
“and you know the consequences. Jf you ruin me, 
I will ruin you. I told you so plainly enough in 
‘th: billet which I secretly forwarded to you three 
months ago: I have repeated the warning® half-a- 
dozen times since I have been an inmate of the 
castle———” 

“Oh, yea!” interjected Maude bitterly, “I have 
not forgotten your hideous threats |” 

“Tam glad to hear that you are mindful of them,” 
said the dwarf, with the most provoking calmness. 
* Qo and proclaim, if you will, that Mompessen is 
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a cheat and an impostor in respect to the arteof “ 
divination !—go and say what you will of me! But 
on the other hand, rest assured that in retaliation 
] shall uot fail to warn Arthar hatha fer 

“Enough! enough!” murmared Maude, her 
whole countenance expressive of anguish ‘and af- 
trigbt. “The very walls have ears !” 

“Then do not provoke me to speak words which 

ou would wish, unsaid :”—and the dwarf fixed 
is eyes significantly upon the distressed young 
womar., 

* Mompesson,” she said, in a low, deep tone, 
“you have me in your power: I know it—and you 
make me feel it! But, Oh! pray prove to me by 
some means or another that you have no sinister 
intent with regard to my beloved mistress! Show 
me that you are not here as a secret agent for the 
Countess of Morton,—plotting and planning —” 

“What on earth can the Countess have to plot 
and olen against the Queen?” demanded the dwarf 9 

uffly. 

‘¢ Perhans that is a secret which ip might reveal 
if you thought fit. But how can I help being sus. 
picious when I call to mind all the antecedents of 
the Countess of Morton:—bow she was the King’s 
mistress at ove time, and how at another she was 
succouring him to persecute the wife whom he had 
secretly married——” 

“Enough of all this!” exclaimed Mompesson 
savagely. ‘“ You are rending my very brain with 
your plaints, your suspicions, and your recapitula- 
tions! A truce to this scene! I tell yuu that I 
have got nothing to do with the Countess of Mor- 
ton—and let that suffice! But if fair words will 
not establish a proper compact between you and 
me, I must have recourse to foul. Yuu see, Mande, 
that you extort threats from my lips. By heaven ! 
you had betrer be cautious, girl!—for if you force 
me to reveal what I know of you, farewell to the 
love of Arthur Curtoys! farewell to the fuvour of 
the Queen! farewell everything!” 

“Mompesson,” murmured the young woman, 
“you shall have no need to tell that tale! I will 
still maintain the seal of silence upon my lips—I 
will keep the secret concerning yu, if you will keep 
the secret concerning me !” 

‘That is speaking like a rational creature,” ob- 
served the dwart. “Guo now, my good Maude !— 
cheer up—and let that pretty face of yours be 
wreathed in smiles as it was wont to seem when 
you and Minnie were the gayest of all sprightly 
young fairies at Carlisle.” 

A quick flush passed over the younz woman’s 
countenance ; and heaving a proiound sigh, she 
issued from the dwarfs apartment. 

That same night a messenger was secretly de- 
spatched by Lady Galbraith to Edinburgh, where 
the King was supposed te be atths time But he 
courier learnt, on arriving at the capital, that David 
bad gone to Dalkeith Cuatle ; and he at once fol- 
lowed the King thither. The letter of which he was 
the bearer was speedily delivered intu the Ruyal 
hand and greedily scanned by the Royal eyes. 

“ What tidings ?” asked the Countess of Morton, 
who was with the King when the letter was thus de- 
livered to him, 

“Everything progresses as I could wish !” re- 
sponded the Monarch. “ Your dwart did in no way 
deceive you! But by heaven! these tidings are 
indeed important in more sen-es than one !” 

‘And the Earl of Bassentyne has been to Ur- 
quhart Castle?” inquired Louisa, with feverish 
haste. 

“ Yea — secretly and stealthily introduced within those 
walls,” rejoined the King; *fursuch are the teruis 
which Lady Galbraith uses in her letter.” 
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‘ Lady Ga'braith ?” ejaculated the Conntess, 
«What! can Mompesson have told t-er anything ? 
or can the Queen have taken her ladyship into her 
confidence P 
“ Nothing of the kind,” interrupted the King. 
“Ever on the watch—intelligent and lynx-eyed— 
Lady Galbraith beheld some little circumstances 
which excited her suspicion: she saw that her 
daughter Marion was preoccupied and anxions— 
und she remained on the alert. She beheld the 
dwarf introduce a cloaked individual to his room ; 
then Marion was fetched; and then the young lady 
proceeded to conduct the new-comer along the 
passages to the Queen’s apartment. Lady Galbraith 
ised that individual —it was the Earl of 
Bassentyne! She listened at the door of the 
Queen’s apartment - she could not overhear all that 
was said—but she caught sufficient to furnish useful 
materials for my purpose——” 
“In what respect?” inquired the Countess. 


“t Did the Earl of Bassentyne——" 


* Revlly make love to the Queen?” ejaculated 
the King. “No! nothing of that sort !—and it 
appears that Marion was present throughout the 
interview. But would von believe it ?—Stephen 
Cochrane has been to Urquhart Castle! He has 
threatened the Queen - it was on account of these 
menaces that she sent for the Earl of Bassentyne. 
But here! read Lady Galbraith’s letter.” 

The Countess tuck the despatch and perused it 
with the utmost avidity. 

“Ah!” she ejaculated: “rings exchanged ?” 

“ Yes—almoast at the very time when I was in- 
gane enough to become infatuated with Margaret's 
charms,” cried the King. “Oh, the heartless crea- 
ture! But by St. Andrew! if she were thus per- 
jured and forsworn to Roland of Bassentyne, might 
she not very readily become faithless and inconstant 
towards me ? In sooth, I have a thousand reasons 
for getting rid of this woman !” 

“No doubt of it, sire,” exclaimed the Conntess 
of Morton. “She is a Loyie—there is a taint in 
her very blood! The gianddaughter of a traitor 
never ought to have been——Purdon me, sire, fur 
my boldness——” 

““Oh, but you are right, Louisa! you are right !” 
ejaculated David: “the granddaughter of a traitor 
never ought to have been raised to the Scottish 
throne! But thence she sha'l descend! You per- 
ceive by this letter that Lady Galbraith confronted 
the Earl as he was returning from the Queen’s 
apartment ?” 

“ Yes, sire—so save this despatch,” answered the 
Counters. “ Lud. Galbraith thought it better she 
should thus throw herself in his way, so that it 
might not be possible for the fact of his introduc- 
tion into Urquhart Castle to be subsequently de- 
nied.” 

“And is there not something about one of her 
ladyship’s servant ?” inquired the King. “I read 
the letter hurriedly — and moreover I was ex- 


“'Yes— Lady Galbraith was determined there 
should be « witness, as it appears by her own 
statement made to your Majesty. She therefore 
summoned her principal lacquey — Quincey by 
name——” , 

“Twas we)l and cleverly done on Lady Gal- 
braith’s part!” interjected the King. ‘“ Does she 
not say that she will speak not a syllable to her 
daughter on the subject, bat will leave matters to 
take their own course until she receives further in- 
structions from me ?” 

‘““Yes—her language is to that effect,” rejoined 
the Countess. “ But this Stephen Cochrane, 


sire——” 
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“ His sudden appearance on the scene rc a 
the very greatest service to us,” exclaim 6 
King; “and thanks to the keenness of Lady Gal- 
braith’s ears, when she was listening at the door of 
the Queen’s apartment, we shall know where to 
find him.” 

It 1s unnecessary to follow any further the con- 
versation which took place on this occasion between 
the King and the Countess of Morton; and we 
must again redirect the attention of our readers 
to Glen Urquhart, 

Several days elapsed; and now the period allowed 
by Stephen Cochrane for the Queen to fulfil the 
conditions which he had prescribed, had reached its 
term, Accordingly, one forenoon, a traveller dis- 
mounted from his steed on the bank of Loch Ness 
at a distance of about half-a-mile from the castle, 
and pursued his way on foot towards a grove that 
crowned an eminence overhanging the water. This 
person was Stephen Cochran. He was apparelled 
in pretty nearly the same style as when he had pre- 
sented himself to the Queen precisely a fortnight 
buck; and bis countenance bore the traces of recent 
debauchery, As he ascended the eminence, he 
every now and then looked rhea around: but 
he perceived no one—and he was well satistied that 
his movements should be thus unobserved. 

“Whom shall I meet in that grove?” he asked 
himself. * Will the Queen come in person? or will 
she instruct some one to transact the business on 
her behalf? Is it possible that she could mean 
anything treacherous ? I do not think it!—and yet 
who can tell? A posse of armed men might seize 
upon me—deprive me of the letter and the ring— 
and then leave me, without recompense or reward, 
to my own bitter disappointment! Let us see if 
there be not some way to gain additional advantage 
on my own side.” 

Stephen Cochrane threw himself on the ground, 
as if fur the purpose of reposing his limbs, under 
the shade of a knot of trees which were about half- 
way up the emiuence, By the aid of his dagger he 
dug up aturf; and in the hole he deposited the letter 
and the ring. Replacing the turf, he muttered to 
himself, “Now those objects shall only be surren- 
dered up when the money and securities shall have 
been placed in my hand!’ 

Stephen Cochrane rose up from the green sward, 
and continued to ascend the eminence towards the 
grove which crowned thesummit. But scarcely had 
he set foot within the maze of verdure, when there 
was a sudden rustling amongst the trees. He turned 
to fly—but he was too late: his retreat was cut off 
—he was a prisoner in the hands of some half-dozen 
armed men, wliom he recognised as being in the 
King’s service. By these persons he was hurried 
throagh the grove, which was not more than about 
balf-a-mile in cireamference; and when the outskirt 
on the opposite side was reached—namely, where 
the brow of the eminence completely overlooked the 
shining waters of Loch Ness—Cochrane found him- 
self in the presence of the King. 

“ Pardon me, gracious sire,” said the man, at once 
sinking on his knees before the Monarch,—* pardon 
me, sire, if for any reason your anger has been ex- 
ci-ed against me!” 

“Search his person!” said the King sternly. 


“There ought to be about him a letter containing a, 


ring—er perhaps the ring may be separate from the 
letter, supposing the document to have been opened. 
But you will see!” 


“Ah! ha!” thought Cochrane to himself: “this 


is the purpose of my arrest! Very.good! I may 
now drive a bargain with the King, instead of be- 
holding the fulfilment of the one I made with the 
Queen ?”—then speaking in an audible tone, he said, 
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“Search me if you will, my brave men; bat it will 
he uxcless.” 

“This falsehood shall not serve your purpose, 
Marter Cochrane!” exciaimed the King sternly. 
“I know full well whet Iam doing. You see that 
you would have done better to remain faithful to 
my interests after all. But enough! Surrender up 
the articles [ have named—or be searched !” 

“‘And what if they are not forthcoming, sire?” 
asked Cochrane. 

“Then shall you be immediately hanged to one 
of these trees,” answered the King, “as a punish- 
ment for the roguish use you made of my royal 
name tn respect to the French noblemen in London.” 

“Gracious King,” said Cochrane, now assuming 
@ very penitent ai, “may I not hope for the resto- 
ration of your royal favour? Tuough I have not 
about my person the ubjects whereof your Grace 
has spoken 

‘search him—and have done with it!” ejaculated 
the King, in a perem)tory tone. 

Cochrane's person was searched accordingly: in- 
deed his garments were almost torn off his back; 
but the letter and the ring were not discovered. 

“Tell me, knave!” cried the King, who was 
almost farious with disappointment—“ tell me what 

ou have done with those objects?—and beware 
ow yoo deceive me!” 

“If your gracious Highness,” answered Cochrane, 
“would only condescend to take me once more into 
your royal favour, I might possibly serve your Ma- 
jesty’s purpose in many things——” 

“Ah! you begin to perceive that the tables are 
turning,” exclaimed David; “and you now wish to 
get back again upon the stronger side! First of all 
surrender up the letter and the ring! Tell me 
where you have hidden these objects — and then per- 
haps we may make terms.” 

‘‘ May I really hope, gracioue sire,” asked Coch- 
rane, “ that your royal favour will be restored unto 
me if I furnish that preliminary proof of my devo- 
tion and fidelity ?” 

“The proof! the proof at once!” exclaimed the 
King. “By St. Andrew, the knave is going to 
bandy more words with me!—Hubert, the curd !” 

In a moment a halter was produced, and the 
noose was slipped over the head of Stephen Coch- 
rane, The man shuddered for an instant, but 
quickly regaining his cuntidence and self- possession 
he said, “Sire, it needs nut such coercive measures 
as these to induce me to afford your ee the 
proof of fidelity which you have demanded. I 
throw myself on your royal mercy.” 

“This is your best course,” interjected David. 
* And now, without another syllable of useless par- 
ley, the letter and the ring!” 
© “T have baried them in the earth, under the 
shade of a little knot of trees on the other side of 
the hill. Deign to suffer me to lead your Majesty 
thither.” 

“Lead on!” said the King ; “and keep the halter 
still about your neck. Beware how yon trifle with 
me!—for I am now in no mood to brook treachery 
or deceit |” 

“Youur royal favour or else an ignominious 
death !” said Stephen Cochrane. “ I trast myself 
tu the issue.” 

eWVith these words, Cochrane began to retrace the 

athway through the grove, the royal guard® fol- 
owing close at his heels; while the King—who was 
attended by a couple of pages— brought up the 
rear. Yn this manner the grove was threaded—and 
the descent towards the knot of trees was com- 
menced: In a few minutes those trees were reached ; 
and Cochrane proceeded straight to the spot where 
he had buried the lester and the ring. 





“Tt in here,” he said; and he lifted up the tutf 
which he had cat with his dagger’s point. " 

But what words can describe the terror, the dis- 
may, the consternation -- blank and cold — which 
seized upon the wretched man when he found not 
the objects of his search! Was it possible? The 
letter and the ring were gone! And now a wild 
cry suddenly pealed forth from his lips; and throw- 
ing himeelf upon his knees, he exclaimed, “ Mercy, 
mercy, sire! I swear to your Highness that I 
buried the articles here 1”. _ 

The eyes of the entire party swept their glances 
around; but not asoul besides themselves wast be 
noe Who could have taken the letter and the 
ring 

“ By St. Andrew!” David’s voice literally thean- 


dered forth, “this miserable trickery shall be sum- 
marily vanished! Hubert, do your duty !” 
Another shriek-- another, and another, led 


forth from the throat of the miserable Cochrane, 
blended with the most passionate and piteous en- 
treaties for mercy. But the King was in a mood 
to show none; and the execution took place. One 
extremity of the curd was thrown over the bough 
of a tree; and Cochrane’s last yell of anguish 
was abruptly cut short by the mortal agony of 
suffocation. 


CHAPTER LXXX,. 
THE EARL AND THE DWARF. 


Tue Eur] of Bassentyne had not been unmindful of 
his promise to Queen Margaret. Clad in a deep 
disguise, he had repaired to the eminence over- 
hanging Loch Ness, at least an hour before the 
time at which he expected Stephen Cochrane to 
make his uppearance in that neighbourhood; and 
the better to escape observation, he concealed him- 
self anndst a clump of trees growing halt-way up 
the ascent. After having waited for some time, 
Roland perceived a party of horsemen wending their 
way along the bank of the spacious piece of water; 
aud at first be fancied that Cochrane might have 
possibly come with an escort. The horsemen en- 
tered a thicket which concealed them from Roland’s 
view, but only fur the space of a few minutes,—at 
the expiration of which they reappeared. This time 
they came on foot, for they had left their steeds in 
the thicket. 

They began to mount the eminence—while 
Roland, still concealed among the trees, watched 
their movements. If it were indeed Stephen 
Cochrane, accompanied by a posse of friends, 
Roland felt bitterly vexed with himself that he 
should have come alone thither in the hope of en- 
countering Cochrane also alone, and of overpower- 
ing him in fair fight. But scarcely had the Earl ex- 
pressed this regret within his own breast, when his 
mind was suddenly startled on recognising King 
David as one of the members of that party. It was 
now more than ever expedient that Roland should 
lie close in his hiding-place, so as to keep a 
eye upon the progress of events; for the plot 
seemed to be altogether thickening, and a new turn 
might be oe to the march of incidents by the 
sudden and unexpected appeurance of the King in 
that neighbourhvod. 

David and his attendants speedily disappeared 
again from the view ot the Earl of Bassentyne, inas- 
mach as they were now striking off intoa path which 
led them towards that part of the grove which over- 
looked the waters of Loch Ness; while the clump of 
trees where the nobleman lay hidden, was on that 
part of the hillock which looked towards the 
Glen. A thousand conflicting ideas pas-ed through 
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Roland's mind. Was Stephen Cochrane acting a 
traitorous part towards the Queen and preparing to 
consummate some nefarious bargain with the King ? 
—or, on the other band, had David by some means 
learnt.that Cochrane was to be there at that hour 
for a special purpose? and was his Majesty lying in 
wait to intercept the expected individual and rifle 
his ecb of — Toes mine ad eye to tell dis- 
paragin t Margaret as there a traitor 
within the walle of Sequhare Castle?—and if so, 
who could it be? Not Mompesson surely !—not 
Marion Galbraith! No, no! it were impossible 


(thought the Earl of Bassentyne) that either of 


these could have said aught to betray the Queen! 
Besides, how could Mompesson know anything 
about Roland's interview with the Queen-—or the 
expected meeting with Stephen Cochrane in the 
grove—or the object of such meeting? Nu!—only 
one person could possibly have betrayed Margaret, 

* besides’Stephen Cuchrane himself: and that must 
be Marion Galbraith. But sooner than believe such 
an atrocity, Roland would have put faith in any- 
thing else that was monstrously preposterous or in- 
credible. 

All his ideas therefore were again settling them- 
selves upon the probable treachery of Stephen Cuoch- 
rane and a supposed collusion with the King, when 
the sounds of footsteps reached the nobleman’s ear. 
He peeped from his hiding-place, and beheld the 
object of his thoughts advancing towards that very 
knot of trees. Yes—Stephen Cochrane himself ! 
Roland remained quiet,—mentally ejaculating, “I 
will spring upon him when he comes near enough! 
I will take bim unawares! I must at the first mo- 
ment prevent his throat from giving utterance to 
any cry of alarm which may bring the King’s party 
to his assistance. Everything is fair when dealing 
with perfidious wretches of this description !” 

Cochrane advanced, as we have already seen, into 
the shade thrown by the knot of trees; and he 
flung himself upon the greensward, muttering at the 
moment loud envugh to be overheard by Roland, 
“ Let us see if there be not some way to gain addi- 
tional advantage on my own side !” 

The Earl of Bassentyne was on the very point of 
springing forth from his lair when these strange 
words struck his ears: he accordingly checked him- 
self—he remained perfectly motionless, to fathom, 
if possible, Cochrane’s meaning. Nor was he kept 
long in suspense ; for the man drew his dagger from 
ite sheath, raised a turf, and beneath it concealed a 
small package. This oar 3 done, and the turf being 
replaced, Cochrane rose from the grass beneath the 
shade of the trees, and continued his way towards 
the grove on the summit of the hillock. Then forth 
from his hiding-place stole the Earl of Bassentyne: 
he raised the turf—he opened the packet :—it con- 
tained the letter and the ring! 

Mechanically did the Earl replace the turf, with. 
out having any particular motive for so doing; and 
he then darted pway with his prize. Down the de- 
scent he aped ; and he had a full opportunity thus 
to ¢ observation, because it was at the very 
time when Stephen Cochrane was being harried 
through the grove into the presence of King David. 

Ina very few minutes the Eurl of Bassentyne 
reached another little clump of trees, in the midst 
of which he might securely hide himself while he 
deliberated on the course which he had next to 
pursue, The letter contained in the packet was un- 
sealed ; or rather we should say that the seal had 
been broken; and it was addressed to himeelf. 
Three years and some months had elapsed since it 
was written ; and thus the chivalrous sition of 
Roland suggested for a moment a doubt whether 
he had any right to penetrate into ite contents at 
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that remote date. But a second thought convihced 
him that a letter once addressed to himself, was 
always his own, eo to speak, and might at any in- 
stant be read by him whensoever it should come 
to hand. Besides, he naturally experienced a deep 
curiosity to ascertain in what terms Marguret had 
at the time sought to break off the engagem nt 
which subsisted between them, The Earl of Bas- 
sentyne accordingly decided on perusing the letter ; 
and he found that its contents were as follow :— 


‘You will be surprised, my lord, to find that I address 
a in these formal terme; but still more surprised per- 
aps must you be at the first opening of this letter, to 
find that it contains the ring which three days ago 
you placed on my finger! But do not judge me harshly: 
on the contrary, if you love me well, behave with a 
lofty generosity towards me! This i am sure that 
you will do, even when I tell you that I misjudged 
my own mind—I mistook the state of my own heart—I 
acted from an impulse, and not from a deeply-rooted 
sentiment. But I did not wilfully deceive you: I was 
labouring under an error when I plighted my troth. and 
when I vowed that [ would become thine! That I did 
veritably thus misinterpret the condition of my own 
heart, may be judged from the fact that all J said to you 
the other day was invested with solemnity, and there- 
fore spoken with a real sincerity at the time. But I 
have since analyzed my feelings—I have reasoned with 
myself and I find that I misunderstood the sentiments 
which I entertain towards vou I fancied that a pure 
friendsbip must be identical with love, and that such 
feelings as a sister might entertain towards a brother 
were tinctured with a more tender sympathy. I was 
wrong !—and in pledging myself to besnns thine, as 
well as in accepting your vow to become mine, I took a 
step which was very far from being calculated to ensure 
our mutual happiness. And you, my lord, with your 
fine intelligence and noble generosity, wil] admit that 
it is better I should now deal thus frankly with you, 
than suffer you to remain in the dark tn reference 
to so important a subject. Itis the happiness of two 
individuals which is ut stake-thine and mine: and 
however recklessly I might play with mine own, yet 
it were unpardonable for me to jeopardize your's! No! 
—I will nut do it! Therefore, even at the risk of incur- 
ring a less charitable interpretation than | herein be- 
seech you to put upon my motives, I wil) earnestly en- 
treat and implore that our engagement may here end 
at once and for ever. Nay, more!—by my own will I 
thus end it! Receive the assurance of my friendship 
for evermore ; but the heart's love cannot be bestowed 
by an effort of the volition! Havel not said enough, 
my lord, to induce you, in all good grace and with be- 
fitting favour and forbearance, to receive back the ring 
which you placed a my finger, and in return to re- 
store me the ring which I placed upon thine? In con- 
clusion, it were an insult to the magnanimity of your 
own heart, as well as to the gallantry of that Scottish 
chivalry whereof you are so bright an ornament, to ap- 
pn unto the delicacy of your feelings that all which 
as hitherto taken place betwixt us may be buried in 
profoundest secrecy. At the same time I may add that the 
bearer of this letter—worthy Master Stephen Cochrane 
~—1is to be fully trusted ; and by him therefore may your 
lordship return me the ring which in a moment of error 
and of the heart's mistake I placed on your finger. 
‘‘ MARGARET FITZ- _ 

It was with the most painful feelings that the Earl 
of Bassentyne perused this letter; and more than 
once was hen the very point of dashing it upon 
the ground and epurning it beneath his foot. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, when he had finished thie 
reading of the document; “she wrote me this letter 
on the v day when she was on the point of 
cai, e King!—and she would have deluded 
me into the belief that she was acting a frank and 
candid i towards me, whereas it was all the 
vilest selfishness and grossest hypocrisy! Ah, Mar- 
garet! Margaret! I a that you were giddy 
and foolish—easily dazzled by the lustre of a crown, 
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so ‘superior to that of a coronet: but I could not 
have fancied that you were so thoroughly heartless 
as I now know you to be! St. Andrew! to 
' have been thus jilted by you! O woman of inor- 
dinate ambition, never for a single instant did you 
even so much ag sappose that you loved me! No, 
no! I now understand it all! You would have 
married the. Karl of Bagsentyne,.” he went on to 
exclaim in bitter tones, as he thus apostrophised 
the perfidious Margaret,—“ you would have married 
the Earl of vr gio fr because he vould have given 
you rank and wealth: but on the instant that a 
King stepped forward to become your auitor, then 
farewell to the Karl! Had an Emperor subsequently 
made his appearance, it would doubtless have been 
farewell likewise to the King! Intense selfishness 
swayed thee, Margaret! personal aggrandisement 
was the paramount feeling of your heart!” 

The veil bad thus completely fallen from the eyes 
of the Earl of Bassentyne in respect to Margaret's 
character. As a matter of course he had long sus- 
panes it partially: he now understood it completely. 

ingled disgust and indignation were in his soul : 
but not for a single instant did he think of wreaking 
a revenge, though the means were iu his possession 
in the shape of that letter and of the ring. But far 
too magnanimous was Roland of Bassentyne to 
allow such a thought to take possession of him, even 
for a single instant; and he speedily began to ex- 
perience a sentiment of commiseration and pity, 
now mitigating the disgust and indignation he had 
just before felt in reference ,to the past conduct of 
Queen Margaret. 

“I will acquit myself fully of this mission which 
I have undertaken on her behalf,” he said to him- 
self: “and then away to my own peaceful abode, 
where I shall now experience but little difficulty in 
banishing for ever from my heart the image of one 
who is as perfidious as she is beautiful !” 

The Earl of Bassentyne was ab :ut to issue forth 
from the clump of trees, when he thought to him- 
self, “1 must be guarded in my movements, or | 
may fall in with the King’s party! Ah! whom 
have we there, gliding stealthily along the bottom 
of the glen? By St. Andrew, it is the dwarf!” 

And sure enough, there was Mompesson at a 
little distance, evidently looking about with eager- 
ness and anxiety in every direction, — now con- 
cealing himself behind a tuft of shrubs — next 
squatting like a toad under a fragment of crag,—in 
a word, playing the part of one who was looking for 
somebody under circumatanccs that required secrecy 
and caution. 

The Earl of Bassentyne hastily wrapped the ring 
inside the letter; he then carefully tied the en- 
velope with the siiken cord which was attached 
thereto; and as the wax which was used in those 
times was the same soft material which was a so 
ased for tapers, he had nothing to do but.to press 
the broken parts together with his finger and make 
& new stamp with his own signet-ring. Having done 
this, he peeped forth from the knot of trees, and 
called Mompesson by name. The dwarf started 
and glanced quickly around, until his looks settled 
on the disguised person of the nobleman who was 
thus summoning him. In less than 2 minute Mom- 
pesson was by the Earl's side in the midst of the 
clump of trees. 

® Ab, my lord! is itindeed yon ?” ejaculated the 
dwarf. “ Your disguise is admirable! You do 
indeed look like a wandering minst'el in that long 
dark gabardine, and with the lute strung over your 
shoulder! Bat what tidings, my lord—for doubt- 
leas yon may guess that is is for you I was in 
search.” 

“Indeed ?” cried the Earl; and he severely scra- 
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tinised the countenance of the dwarf: “ you were 
in cor of me? And pray who may have sent 
you ?” 

‘* In good sooth, a pretty question, my lord!” re- 
plied Mompesson, who unfiuchingly met the Earl’s 
survey. ‘“ Who should send me but your lordship’s 
ladye-love, the fair damosel who a fortnight back 
despatched me with the summons to your castle— 
which summons you did forthwith obey in the most 
gallant and knightly style. I mean pretty Mistress 
Marion Galbraith.” 

“Tis well, Mompesson,” replied the Earl. “ Bat 
what saw you from the depth of the glen that you 
were creepirg along so stealthily ?” 

“A sight which made me for an instant tremble 
lest it was your lordship’s own precious self that I 
beheld !” answered Mumpesson. “ Saw you not 
the King and a party of his guard ——” 

7 io aeac another person also,” rejoined the 
arl. 

“ Ah, well,” continued the dwarf: “ who that 
other person may be, I cannot say: but certain it 
is that he is now playing the singular, but not alto- 
gether unasual part of « human acorn suspended to 
a stately ouk-trec,” 

“Indeed ! is it so?” ejaculated the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne. 

*‘ T have just seen it with my own eyes,” responded 
the dwarf. “ Ab! the te ror that swept through 
me as I saw the human Weight dra:n up by the 
stout cord, the bough serving as a pulley! Thanks 
to that huge stone beneath which [I crouched, I re- 
mained concealed from the view of the King and 
th: royal guards But hasten, my lord! wnat mes- 
saye, token, or missive have you for Mistress Marion 
Galbraith ?” 

“Tuke this packet,” answered the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne; “conceal it most carefully about your 
person ! use all possible caution, | implore you !— 
and give it secretly and privately into the hands of 
the young lady wh m you have named.” 

of will do so, my lord,” replied Mompesson. 
‘“¢ Have you any ‘urther commands ?” 

“None,” returned Roland. “Ah! tell me, was 
my visit to the Castle spoken of ?—did Ludy Gual- 
braith and her servitor Quincey-——” 

“They questioned not me, my lord,” rejoined 
Mompesson ; “neither was Mistress Mari:n in 
any way troubled on the point by her mother.” 

““*Tis well!” ejacalated the Earl of Bassentyne, 
‘“‘ Here, worthy dwarf! accept this guerdon for the 
service you are now rendering me—and get you 
back with all possible speed tothe Castle. Doubt- 
lesa the presence of the King in this ne-ghbourhood 
may not be known there ——” 

“ Perhaps not, my lord,” interjected Mom n, 
with an air as i- he were somewhat surprised at the 
remark. ‘Bat that has got nothing to do with 
the amatory correspondence which your lordship 
sustains with Mistress Marion Galbraith.” 

Having thus spoken—and without waiting for any 
reply—Mompesson glided away from amidst the 
clump of trees: he reached the huge stone, from 
behind which he again peeped forth—and he now 
observed that the royal party were moving away 
from the spot where the execution had taken place. 
Mompesson made another dart furward in the diree- 
tion of the castle; and he disappeared, behind a 
tuft of bushes, from the view of the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne. 

The nobleman watched from the clump of trees 
until he beheld the King’s pany enter amiust the 
thicket where they had left their horses, as de- 
scribed in the opening of this che bap Roland then 
quitted his hiding-place, and made direct for a little 


cave at a distance uf about a quarter of a mile. 
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There he had left his horse banqueting upon a 
quantity of grass which he had gathered for the 
animal's regalement. Throwing off the gabardine 
which he had worn as a disguise, and which had a 
large hood, or cowl, he appeared in a suit of com- 
pes armour, with the exception of the helinet, which 

e had left in this cave. Having put on the steel 
head-piece, he was just on the point of leadifig his 
horse forth from the cavern, when he heard the 
heavy trampling of steel-clad feet close by: and in 
a moment he was confronted by a warrior armed in 
complete panoply, like himeelf. 

“Ah, my Lord of Bassentyne!” exclaimed that 
individual, at once recognising the nobleman. 

Bat this recognition was not mutual: for Roland 
could not recollect that he had ever before seen the 
warrior who thus accosted him. His age was appa- 
rently verging towards forty: his features were 
handsome—his fignre was well and strongly built; 
and he wore a suit of armour which being of the 
vey plainest fashion, afforded no clue either to his 
rank or nation. Yet by the darkness of his hair 
and eyes, and the general expression of his counte- 
nance, he did not seem to be a Scot. 

“Yes, sir stranger,” said Roland; “I am the 
Earl of Bassentyne. But you? I recollect you 
not——” 

“No-—it is scarcely ible that you should re- 
collect me,” interj the warrior, in a thonhtfal 
manner ; “for where we met, it could scarcely have 
happened that I should have been pointed out to 
zone whereas, on the contrary, you, a8 & great no- 

leman, were pointed out to me.” 

“And where did we thus meet ?” inquired Roland: 
“or rather I should ask, where have you seen me 
before? There is a significancy in your . 

‘‘I¢ was at Dumbarton Castle, upwards of three 
years ago,” replied the warrior, “that you were 
pointed out to me.” 

“Ah! at Dumbarton?” ejaculated the Earl; for 
all in a moment had the mention of that fortalice 
revived the many painful memories associated with 
Margaret and her perfidy towards himself. “ But 
your name, sir stranger ? 

“No matter my name at present,” was the re- 

nse. “Let me ask how it is that the Earl of 
assentyne is thus loitering with evident stealthiness 
in the neighbourhood of Castle dg oe aes 

‘By heaven!” cried Roland, countenance 
crimsoning witb indignation, “‘do you dare take 
upon yourself the ap of a querist in respect to my 
actions or proceedings ?” 

“Was it not once ramoured that the Earl of 
Bassentyne had paid his court to 2 certain lady who 
was plain Mistress Margaret Fits-Allan at the time? 
—and does it not therefore now seem suspicious,” 
continued the stranger-warrior, “that this same 
Earl should be lurking beneath the disguise of a 
minstrel’s gabardine——~” 

“By St. Andrew!” interrupted Roland; “ fain 
were I to cross swords with you, that this insolence 
of thine might be sum y chastised,—but that 
there is a strange significancy blended with mystery 
in your looks and s { Moreover, not for 
another instant must the fame of that august lady 
remain under aspersion! Therefore, believe: me 
when as a belted Marl and a true Knight I swear 
unto you that [ harboar neither impure thought nor 
siping Searar in reference to Queen Margaret. I 
was about to leave the neighbourhood——’ 

“Enough, my ford!” interrupted the warrior. “I 
thank you for the courtesy which has vouchsafed 
explanation; and I now offer all seemly excuses for 
my apparent rudeness in putting certain questions 
or heals Pi particular remonstrances to your 
lordship. 


for me, I am humble and obscure— *. 
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mine ie a name that it were scarcely worth while to 
mention———” 

“ Nay—but this turn will not serve you !” cried 
the Earl of Bassentyne, laying his hand upon his 
sword : “you shall give me your name !” 

“Halt, my lord! be not impetuous or impatient!” 
said the stranger. “If we mean to demand expla- 
nations of one another, either at the sword’s point 
or by the more courteous use of our tongues, [ am 
willing to give you the choice betwixt the alterna- 
hay But let there be explanation for explana- 
tion !” 

“I do not comprehend you,” interjected Rolaud. 

“ T will tell your lordship my name,” re-ponded 
the stranger-warrior; “and then it shall our 
turn to answer the next query. Afterwards I hold 
myself bound to reply to the next question which 
you may think fit to put.” 

“ By St. Jude, this is a strange compact !” cried 
the Earl ot Bassentyne, who, despite his numerous 
causes for seriousness, and even gloominess, could 
not prevent himself from smiling at the proceedings 
of the other. “ We seem as if we were both wish- 
ing to become friends, and yet we are within a 
hair’s-breadth of drawing our weapons upon each 
other; while it is equally patent to me that you are 
incapable of the dissonnesy of putting qneries 
through mere idle curiosity. Now then, I will give 
you encouragement to speak farther; and to what- 
soever I may have previously said I will add this 
little piece of information,—that so far from enter- 
taining any dishonourable thought in reference to 
the Queen, I am engaged in a little secret corre- 
A aes with one of her handmaidens, through 

e medium of a good-natured dwarf——” 

“ What ! a dwarf ?” ejaculated the stranger, with 
a sudden start: “a dwarf say you? His name? 
his name ?” 

‘“ Mompesson,” responded the Earl, who was 
startled if not actually affrighted by the sudden 
change which took place in the tone and look of his 
new acquaintance. 

““ Mumpesson ?” echoed the latter. “ And you 
believe him to be good-hearted! Oh, my lord! if it 
be worth that hideous wretch’s while to betray you, 
rest assared he will do it !” 

‘“ Just heaven! is this so ?” cried Roland, now 
rea very pale. “ But tell me, inthe name of 
everything sacred ! why do you entertain such an 
evil opinion -——” 

“ Concerning that vile dwarf?” exclaimed the 
stranger. ‘“ Because I am convinced that he is here 
for some treacherous purpose! He has for years 
been in the service of one who is a mortal enemy of 
Queen Margaret !” 

“Holy saints!” groaned the Earl, staggerin 
back a pace or two: “what monstrous mischid/ 
may now be consummated! And the King here in 
the neighbourhood !” 

“Ab! then, my lord,” ejaculated the stranger 
vehemently, “it ss after all the Queen herselt who 
is compromised |—compromised by you/ But I am 
sworn go defend her !” 

“ Whoare hes ? who are you?” demanded Roland. 
“Speak! tell me! I take heaven to witness that I 
will assist you to the very utmost !—I will lay down 
my life to répair whatecever mischief I may have 
done! And moreover [ swear it was to help Queen 
Margaret's cause that I have been playing a par- 
ticular part! Tell me who you are, sir stranger ! 
for I am a man of honoar, and to be trusted !” 

“ Enongh, my lord,” said the warrior, taking the 
Earl’s hand and pressing it warmly, “I am Sir 


‘Conrad Rossel, a Knight of the most holy and | 


chivalrous Order of the Teutons,.” 
“Ah!” ejaculated Roland, fervidly returning that 
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préssare: “I comprehend it ail! You are an agent 
of the high and mighty Prince de Salza ?” 

‘‘ am,” was the response. “And now let there 
be no secrets between us.” 


CHAPTER LXXX1I. 
THE KING AY UBQUHART CASTLE. 
Moxrrsson had disappeared from the view of the 


Earl of Bassent ne, behind the tuft of shrubs; but | 


beyond that puint he did not pursue his way towards 
the Castle. Creeping in amidst the ‘bushes, like 
some loathsome hideous creature of the reptile 
species, he proceeded to unfasten the packet with 
the utmost care, in order that he might be enabled 
to close it again without much injury to its original 
ap ance. He saw the ring, which bore the cipher 
2 land of Bassentyne upon it; and he read the 
etter. He chackled with joy,—for a few moments 
he gleefully agitated his form about in the midst of 
the bushes as if it were a snake that was disporting 
and gambolling there: but suddenly becoming tran- 
quil, he muttered, “So, ho! this is an important 
rize! And now worthy Mompesson shall make 
is way into the favour of the King!” 

With the most delicate nicety did he close the 
packet aguin ;. and with a little trouble he so united 
the disrupted waxen seal that it could only have 
been a very closely scrutinizing look tHat might 
have discovered how it had been tampered with. 
Then he peeped forth from his hiding place; and 
he beheld the King, with hia attendunts, riding 
slowly along the cen come from the distant 
thicket — and winding round the base of the emi- 
nence midway up whose ascen: Stephen Cochrane 
was dangling to a tree. 

There was a deep gloom upon the Monarch’s 
countenance ; for he repented of the step which he 
had so rashly and precipitately taken with respect 
to Cochrane. His rage had been fearfully excited 
at the time; and baving for upwards of three long 
years cherished a burning vindictiveness against his 
former servitor for the part which the man had 
played towards him in respect to Margaret, he had 
suffered his furious hatred to get the better of him 
when a pretext so abruptly presented itself for 
wreaking it. But scarcely had the lifeless form of 
Cochrane dangled before his eyes, when David was 
struck with the impolicy of the action. He saw, 
now that it seemed’ to too late, how Cochrane 
might possibly have proved of the utmost use in 
forwarding his designs against Margaret by acting 
as a witness in ey Ai to the exchange of rings be- 
tween herself and Roland of Bassentyne. For even 
if the letter and the ring which David had so much 
desired to po'sess, were pot at the moment forth- 
coming, Cochrane might have nevertheless aided 
the royal intrigues by other means. Thus was it 
that the King’s countenance wore a gloomy frown 
as he now rode through the glen; aud he muttered 
to himself, ‘‘ I must proceed to the Castle: but how 
shall 1 treat Margaret? Has she again outwitted 
me by some incomprehensible means or another ?-— 
or may I begin to perform the part of user ?” 

Davia and his attendarss were pureuing their 
way, when all of a sndcen a hideous ill-shapen 
being was seen gliding tcwards them. 

“By my sceptre, it is Mompesson !” ejaculated 
David, reining in his horse. 

“At your Majesty’s service,” replied the dwart, 
sinking upun one knee and making a low obeisance. 

“ One would almost be inclined to think, in ordi- 
nary circumstances,” said David, “that no bird 


could possibly by his appearance portend a worse 
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But I have 
eve it is otherwise, and that you de- 
serve friendly words from my lips. 

“T doubt not, sire,” rejoined the dwarf, “ but that 
I shall be enabled to give at ee testimony of af 


omen than yo Master Mompesson. 
reason to beli 
Is it so?” 


devotion to your Highness. 
to your Grace alone.” 

“ Be it so!” said the King: and he made a signal 
for his attendants to fall back—which they quickly 
did, so as to place themselves beyond earshot. 
* And now what tidings have you to communicate, 
worthy dwarf ?” inquired the Monarch. 

ae May it please your Highness,” answered Mom- 
pesson, knowing that kings have but little patience 
for tedious prefaces, “it seems to me that I cannot 
do better than place this packet in your royal 
hand.” 

“A packet?” ejaculated David. ‘ Whence 
comes it? But stop! methinks there is an en- 
closure !”—and he at once tore open the envelope. 
“A ring!—and by St. Andrew, the cipher of 
Roland of Bassentyne! And a letter!” - then as 
he recognised the writing, be hastily ran his eye 
over its contents. “ Why! this is indeed important! 
The very packet I was in quest ot ! How happened 
this, my worthy little friend ?” 3 

“May it please your Highness,” answered the 
dwarf, “I just now received it from the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne.” 

“ Ah! is it so?” cried David. 
how came he by the packet ?” 

“ He told me not, sire, by what means he became 
possessed of it,” rejoined Mompesson. “ He bade 
me take it and bear 1t quickly-——” 

“To whom ?” demanded the Monarch, with vehe- 
ment abruptuess. 

“To Mistress Marion Galbraith, sire,” was the 
response. 

“Then why have you placed the packet in my 
hand ?” asked David, Gionly scrutinizing the dwart’s 
countenance. 

« Because, sire,” rejied Mompesson, bowing, “TI 
thought that the packet would be better in your 
Grace’s possession than in that of any one else.” 

“Ah! then you knew—keen-witted imp that thou 
art!” cried David, “that Mistress Marion Galbraith 
serves but as an intermediary and a go-between in 
reference to the Earl of Bussentyne and—and——” 

“Yes, sire: your Majesty has divined my 
thoughts,” Mompesson hastened to interject. 

David reflected for a few moments; and then se- 
curing the letter and the ring about his person, he 
said, “Tis well, worthy dwarf! You shall be re- 
warded. And perbaps we may in other matters 
make your services available ——” 

“In which case, sire,” rejoined Mompesson, “ it 
would perhaps be as well that your Highness should “ 
forbear from mentioning that ’twas I who placed 
that packet in your Grace’s hand—at least if Iam 
to continue beneath the roof of yon castle and per- 
form a special part.” 

“True!” ejaculated the King: “you have spoken 
wisely But what tale will you tell on your own 
account to those within the castle-walls ?” 

“Trust to me, sire,” rejoined the dwarf, “to have 
my excuses repay.” . 

“Well, look you, Mompesson!” cried the King. 
‘TI am about to strike a blow which shall make ceg 
tain Ifigh personages prisoners within yon walls: 
but it will be needful that there should be one to 
keep incessant watch, so that there may be no com- 
munication betwixt themselves and their friends 
outside—no bribing of sentinele—no throwing of 
letters over the parapets--—” ' 

“] understand, sire,” interjected the dwarf; “and 
your Grace can trast me.” 


ut I would fain spea 


“But the Earl— 
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‘‘ But on the other hand,” continued David, “you, 
Mompesson, may pretend to act as an intermediary 
betwixt those within and those without ;—and thus 

ou may be enabled to furnish me with an account 
from time to time of such proceedings as it may be 
usefal for me to learn. You understand me? for I 
see that you were not ill tutored by the noble mis- 
tress who sent you hither.” 

Thus speaking, the King tosred a well filled purse 
to the dwarf, who snatched it up with many gro- 
tesque salntations and with fervidly expressed as- 
surances of gratitude. He then glided away— 
passed through a thicket of shrubs—and in an in- 
credibly short space of time he was seen bounding 
and leaping amidst the acclivities on the summit of 
which stood Castle Urquhart, so that he reached the 
entrance long before the Kirg and his followers, in- 
asmuch as the cavalcade had to pursue a winding 
path in order to attain the castle-gate. 

All the proceedings which we have been relating, 
—the execution of Cochrane, the glidings of Mom- 

esson in the glen, his meeting with the Earl of 

assentyne, and his subsequent encounter with the 
King,—were al) too remote from the castle to be 
observed from the ramparts or windows. Margaret 
was pacing tu and fro in her own apartment, wait- 
ing with the utmost anxiety for sume tidings in re- 
ference to the Earl of Bassentyne’s intended en- 
counter with Stephen Cochrane; while Mario. Gal- 
braith was with equa) anxiety on the look-out fo 
Mompesson’s return. She had despatched him into 
the glen that he might full in the way of Roland 
and become the bearer of whatsoever messaye that 
nobleman might have to forward: but in the secret 
depths of her own heart the beauteous Marion en- 
tertained the hope that the Earl would send to 
make an appointment with herself, according to the 
species of promise which he had seemed to throw 
out when they had parted at the castle ten days 
back. At length Mompesson made his appearance ; 
and Marion hastily followed the dwarf into his 
apartment. 

“* What tidings?” she anxiously demanded. 

“Nothing favourable, Mistress Marion,” replied 
Mompesson ; “ for though I saw the Earl of Bussen- 


tyne ata distance, yet [ could not obtain speech of 


him. 

‘Not obtain speech of him ?” ejaculated Marion. 
** But how did it thus hay-pen ?” 

“The sudden appearance of his Majesty 

“Ah! the King?” said Marion, turning pale; for 
amidst all the complications that now existed, and 
into which she had obtained more than a partial in- 
sight, the presence of David in the glen appeared 
to be fraught with evil omen. 

“ Yes,” continued the dwarf: “and the arrival of 
his Highness has been signalised by an incident of 
somewhat a startling character; for whether it be a 
public punishment or a private vengeance i 

“Good heavens! what are you speaking of, Mom- 
pesson?” cried Marion, who every moment was 
becoming more and more affrighted. 

“There is a knot of dense umbrageons trees half- 
way up the wood-crowned eminence yonder,” rejuined 
the dwarf, approaching the window and pointing in 
the direction to which he alluded; “ and to a bough 
Al one of those trees is now swinging a human 

rise!” 

“Holy Virgin!” murmured the afflicted ‘young 
lady, turning still more deadly pale than before, and 
staggering back a pace or two as if she were about 
to tall: ““you do net mean—you do not mean—that 
Roland -the Earl I would say——” 

“No, no, fair Mistress Marion! cheer up!” ejacu- 
lated the dwarf, ‘It was precisely because the 
King’s party was in the glen, that the Karl adopted 
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CT 
the discreet course of hetaking himself off: fer 
though he is only payiug his court to you young 
lady, yet ‘tis evident there are reasons which indace 
him to act cautiously and prudently, into which 
reasons I do not seek to pry.” . 

“ No, no, worthy Mompesson !” exclaimed Marion, 
who had just experienced an immense relief by the 
assurance that it was not Roland ef Bassentyne who 
had become a victim to the King’s vengeance ; “‘ you 
are all discretion and goudness! you are kindness 
aa But you say that the King is in the 

en 
en Yes, and approaching the castie,” rejoined the 
dwarf. ‘In a fe*. moments he will be here. I sped 
back to tell you nis.” 

“And the man who has suffered so terrible a 
fate?” inquired Marion, while a shudder passed 
through her form. ‘ Was it—was it ig 

“I know not who it was,” replied Mompesson. 
“ The work was quickly done——I beheld it from # 
distance——methinks too that a wild cry was 
wafted to my ear——” 

‘“] must away to the Queen!” ejaculated Marion: 
and she disappeared from Mompesson’s presence. 

Away aped the young lady to Margaret’s apart- 
ment; and in a few moments everything she had 
learut from the dwarf’s lips was communicated to 
her royal mistress, Margaret was seized with con- 
sternation. It was evidently Stephen Cochrane who 
had become the victim of David’s revenge :—but 
was it an accidental circumstance that the King 
should have fallen in with him there? or had David 
been forewarned that his former servitor was to be 
on that spot ona particular day and at w special 
hour? Ifthe latter were the case, then there must 
be a traitor somewhere. But who could this be? 
Marion only was present at the interview between 
Margaret and the Earl ; and is was impossible that 
Marion could be a traitress! Not for # single in- 
stant did the Queen’s suspicion fall upon Lady Gal- 
braith: for she knew not that her ladyship had met 
the Earl as he was leaving the royal apa tment :— 
the wily woman had kept her own counsel ; and 

Mompesson had never obeyed the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne’s injunction to warn Marion Galbraith that her 
mother’s suspicions had been seriously excited. 

Bewilderment therefore blended with consterna- 
tion in the mind of Queen Margaret. Could Roland 
of Bassentyne have been @ traitor after all ? could 
he have betrayed her? had he dissembled when in 
her presence, in order that he might all the more 
effectually wreak a terrible revenge that was 
secretly meditated ? No, no! it was impossible !— 
and scarcely was the suspicion conceived in Mar- 
garet’s mind, when it was indignantly rejected. 
Yes !—it requred but a moment to enable her to 
render that amount of justice to the nubile character 
and the mapynanimous disposition of the Earl of 
Bassentyne. 

Nor had she any leisure for wild and useless con- 
jeeture :—a presentiment told her that a storm was 
about to burst above her head. Marion Galbraith 
perceiving what an effect her communications had 
just produced upon Margaret, burst into tears ; and 
seizing the hand of her royal mistress, she conveyed 
it to her lips, faltering forth, “ Ob, what can now 
be dune to serve you, dear lady? Tell me! tell 
me! You know that I am ready to lay duwn my life 
in your service !” 

“Ah !” ejaculatud Margaret, as the trampling of 
several steeds in the court-yard below reached her 
ears. “Tiere is the King: Dry your tears, my 
dear friend !—let us seem calm and composed ! 
We know not in what humour he comes! Perhaps 
my alarms may be untounded after all !” 

“Heaven grant thas they may!” murmured 
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Marion, a xhe rapidly passed her handkerchief 
across her beauteous eyes. 

She then hastened to place herself with her 
tamboar-work on a settee in a corner of the apart- 
ment ; while Margaret assumed an easy, negligent, 
lounging position upon a sofa: but it was a posture 
that was replete with elegance and grace. And at 
the same time, by one of those strong efforts of the 
will which she had been compelled to exercise on 
many occasions during the last three or four years 
of her life, she composed her countenance, and she 
nerved herself to meet whatsoever tempest might 
be about to burst. For though she had just said 
that “ possibly her alarms might be unfounded,” yet 
the remark was made rather to console Marion than 
because she herself believed that she was really 
warranted in giving utterance to it. No!—for still 
strong in Margaret's mind was the presentiment 
that some terrible evil was now impending ! 

Minutes were passing away: they grew into a 

‘quarter of an hour—and the King made not his 
appearance in Marguret’s syite of apartments, An- 
other quarter of an hour—and stili the Queen was 
alone with Marion Galbraith. What did this mean ? 
Margaret knew not how to interpret the circum- 
stance, whether fur the best or for the worst: She 
continued fall of anxiety and euspense, though now 
outwardly wearing a calm dignified demeanour. 

At length footsteps were heard approaching— 
the door was thrown open—and King David made 
his appearance, followed by Lady Galbraith and the 
Lord Chazaberlain. A glance at her royal hus- 
band’s countenance convinced Margaret that her 
presentient fears had only been too well founded, 
and that a storm was veritably about to burst above 
her head. Nevertheless it was not for her to dis- 
play what might be construed into an anticipation 
of evil arising from a consciousness of some past 
levity or misdeed; and rising therefore from her 
seat with a half-smile upon her countenance, she 
said, “ Ah, has my royal hasband returned—after 
an absence of some months?” 

“ Silence!” exclaimed the King sternly: “ the 
time for a hypocritical display of feelings has passed 
away. Everything is known!” 

* What words are these,” demanded Margaret, 
drawing herseif up with the haughtiest dignity, — 
‘‘ what words are these, I ask, which your Majesty 
is addressing to me? [Everything is known! There 
is nothing in my life that I would wish to remain 
unknown to my husband or to all the world.” 

What ?” ejaculated the King, the fires of mingled 
malignity, and rage, and vindictive eg i flashing 
in his eyes; “would you wish it to be known that 
exactly three days before you kuelt at my side at the 
altar. you had most solemnly and sacredly plighted 
and betrothed yourself to the Earl of Bassentyne ?” 

With a marvellous steadiness of look—with un- 
blenching countenance —and with a complete re- 
tention of that haughty dignity which just stopped 
short of the point where it would become open de- 
fiance, Margaret received the first outbreak of the 
storm. 

“ Sire,” she answered, in a voice that was com- 
pletely calm, “if you choose to tax your recollec- 
tions you will scarcely fail to remember thas at the 
Abbey of Holy:vod, when I presented mT bras to 
your Grace to invoke your aid on bebalf of the 
Earl of Caithness, I told you that my band was 
honourably sought and my heart tenderly wooed by 
the Earl of Bassentyne.” 

“ Aye! but you did not tell me,” cried the King, 
“that the matter had gone so far or become sv 
serivns ax to reach the point whereat there was ex- 
changing of rings in proof of solemn betrothal ? 
Why, woman! when you knelt by my side at the 


altar, every vow you urtered was a foul perjury, in 
respect to your plight to the Earl of Bassentyne !” 
“These are harsh words, sire,” responded Mar- 
geret, still calm and dignified in outward appear- 
ance; “and they are such as kingly or knightly 
courtesy never before permitted the tongue to addres 
unto a lady. But let that pass! I wish, sire, that 
by any chance you could have read the letter which 
I penned to the Earl o. Bassentyne at the time 
whereunto you are alluding. You would see——” 
““T should see,” exclaimed David, vehemently, 
“¢hat you dealt towards hi. with a vile and con- 
summate hypocrisy, as you dealt likewise towards 
me! The letter indeed! I have it! It is here!” 
and tearing forth the document from the bosom of 
hia doublet, the King keld it up before Margaret's 


eyes. 

“Ah!” she said, with affected astonishment, “ it 
is indeed my letter !—and despite the cruel interpre- 
tation your Grace puts upon its contents, I am glad 
that they have come to your knowledge.” 

“Enough! no more of this base dissimulation!” 
thundered forth the King. ‘“ Why, even now, woman, 
that your ambition has been gratified, your affections 
are flowing back into their original channel; and by 
the stealthy visits of Ruland #f Bassentyne within 
these walls, may I judge of the very worst in respect 
to your hovour and mine own!” 

“Sire!” ejaculated Margaret, as the deepest 
crimson mantied upon her cheeks. 

But she stopped short: for Marion Galbraith, 
gliding forward from the corner where she had 
hitherto seemed to be bending over her tambour- 
work, threw herself at the Kiug’s feet, exclaiming 
with passionate vehemence, “No, sire, po! her 
Majesty is innocent! It wI who am guilty! it was 
to visit me in secrecy and stealthiness, that Roland 
of Bassentyne came hither! I: the honour of any 
one. be compromised or lost, it is mine!” 

Margarets heart swelled with an indescribable 
emotion at this noble endeavour of the magnani- 
mous girl to sacrifice herself in order to avert the 
sturm trom the mistress whom she loved. 

“ Daughter !” exclaimed Lady Galbraith, darting 
forward, her large dark eyes flashing fire; “ how 
dare you thus proclaim yourself 4 wanton when ’tis 
a falsehood wherewith you are taking away your 
‘own character |” 

“The scene is a pretty and a@ pathetic one,” ejacu- 
lated the King, with a sneer; “but it will not 
answer the purpose! Your reputation is unstained, 
pretty Mistress Marion; tor I happen to know 
enough to be enabled to acquit you of your own 
self-accusation. Your ladyship would do well,” 
added David, turning towards the mother, “to take 
special charge of this daughter of your's.” 

“Come with me, girl,” said Lady Galbraith, sternly... , 

“No, no!” cried Marion. “I will not be sepa- 
rated from my dear mistress!” 

“By heaven !” ejaculated the King, “I am master 
here, as well as on every other spot on Scottish 
soil !—and I will be obeyed! Young dameel, leave 
the room with your mother—I command you!” 

Queen Margaret’s form dilated with rage, and the 
upper row of snowy teeth were for a moment seen 
biting deep into the lower lip : she was on the very 
point of bursting forth into rebellious defiance of 
her husband’s authority in that apartment. But 
she controlled herself: she at once saw the impolicy 
of aggravating the difficulties of her position ;—she 
theretore said “Gao, dear Marion, for the present : 
obey your King and your mother! Go, dear girl !" 
pal the tone in which these words were uttered, 
conveyed all the gratitude which Margaret expe- 
rienced towards the damsel tor her magnanimous 
devotion. 
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“And now,” said the King, as the door closed 
behind Lady Galbraith and Marion, “I have only 
t© announce to D bid Grace that hi are for the pre- 
sent to hold and consider yourself a prisoner-——” 

‘A prisoner?” echoed Margaret, a strong spasm 
shooting visibly over her superb form, and her mag- 
nificent black eyes darting forth vivid lightnings, 

‘* Yes—a prisoner !” repeated David scnphasioally: 
“Tt is now the King who, so to speak, is avenging 
the husband! Yes—you are a captive here, until 
measures can be taken to submit to a proper tri- 
bunal the points at issue between us.—My lord,” 
added David, turning: towards the Chamberlain, 
“you are the witness of the words which have gone 
forth from my lips; and I hereby appoint you Go- 
vernor of this castle and custodian of the person of 
Queen Margaret.” 

Having thus spoken, David turned abruptly upon 
his ‘heel and quitted the apartment. Margaret 
Sprang one pace forward to retain him while she 
should give utterance to all the words that were 
swelling up tumultuously into her throat: but her 
burging emotions suddenly seemed as if about to 
suffocate her—sickness seized upon her heart and 
confusion on her brain. She just.caught a glimpse 
of the Lord Chamberlain making her a profuund 
obeisance at the threshold of the door; and then 
she tottered towards a seat, on which she sank down 
—not exuctly deprived of consciousness, nor in a 
positive fainting fit—but in a state of numbness and 
stnpor that was but one degree below complete in- 
animation. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
THE BARL AND THE KNIGHT. 


Ler us return to the Earl of Bassentyne and Sir 
Conrad Rossel, whom we lett together in a secluded 
part of Glen Urquhart, but at no very considerable 
distance from the castle itself. We left them also 
at the moment when the Teutonic warrior had re- 
vealed his name to the Scottish Earl, and when they 
had come to a mutual understanding that there 
should be no secrets between them. 

‘And now, my lord,” said Sir Conrad, “ it will 
perhaps be as well if you postpone your departure 
for a brief space.” 

“Postpone it?” ejaculated the Earl. “I no 
longer dream of departure, now that I have learnt 
from your lips that the dwarf Mompesson is a 
traitor! But tell me what reason—what mo- 
tive-——” 

“ Did I not ere now proclaim,” said the Teutonic 
@ Warrior, “that this Mompesson has for years been 
in the service of one who is a mortal enemy of 
Queen Margaret ?” 

“ Yes, yes! I now bethink me that such was the 
mode of your speech!” ejaculated the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne. ‘ But who is this enemy of the Queen's? 
who is it that could have employed the dwarf for 
treacherous purposes against her ?” 

“ A woman,” answered Rossel, gloomily ; “ and 
therefore you may perhaps guess, my lord, that 
there may have been love and jeglousy in the 
case——” 

@ “ Do you allude to some mistress of the King in 
past times ?” inquired the Earl. . 

‘So report says,” rejoined Rossel ; “ and unfor- 
tunately Thaoy that this same report speaketh the 
truth. I allude to the Countess of Morton.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyne. “The 
Countéss of Morton, who some while ago journeyed 
into Scotland, disguised as an English knight— 
wearing the style and title of Sir Louis Carlyon ?” 
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“The same! the same, my lord!” interjected 
Conrad Rossel. “She borrowed my name for the 
nonce——but this is a secret betwixt you and 
me——’”’ 

‘I do not understand you,” interrupted the Earl. 
““T beseech you to afeak plaiuly! The Countess 
borrowed your name?” 

“ Yes, my lord—it is only too true,” rejoined the 
Teutonic warrior ; “for though during some years 
past I have borne the name of Con Roseel, yet 
if I had never abjnred my lawful and family nomen- 
clature, I should be Sir Louisa Carlyon until thie 
day. In a word, my lord, I am the brother of the 


.Countess of Morton,” added Conrad, with the hal(- 


fierce, half-sullen air of one who is forced by cir- 
cumstances to make a most painful revelation. 

An ejaculation of astonishment burst from the 
lips of the Earl of Bassentyne ; and then, as man 
circumstances connected with the past rushed to his 
memory, and as he also remembered that thg 
Countess of Morton was now a widow, he cried, “ Is 
it possible that Mompesson is intriguing on your sis- 
ter’s behalf, to work miscuief against Queen Mar- 
garet ?” 

“ It can be scarcely otherwise,” answered Conrad. 
‘“ But now tell me, in the name of all the saints, my 
lord ! what is it that you have just done which may 
so seriously compromise the Queen ?—bow is it that 
you have placed yourself in Mompesson’s power ? 
and why did you groan and stagger ere now when 
you learnt the true character of this hideous 
dwarf ?” 

The Earl reflected for a few moments; and then 
he said, “ If I tell you everything, Sir Conrad, my 
confidence will be trenching on secrets which are 
far from being altogether mine own.” 

“They must necessurily relate to the Queen, my 
lord,” exclaimed Rosse! : “ but I have already told 
you sufficient to prove that I myself am devoted to 
the cause of Margaret! I will tell you more if 
necessary. When upwards of three years ago Prince 
de Salza was about to take his departure trom Scot- 
land, after having witnessed the acknowledgment of 
Margaret as Scotland’s Queen at Dumbarton Castle, 
he bade me remain on Caledonia’s svil to watch 
over the interests of that august lady, without seem- 
ing to do so—to be near her without being seen— 
to maintain a watchful eye over the proceedings of 
the King—and in case of need, to take any mea- 
sures that circumstances might suggest. Thus, 
though @ belted knight, do you behold me clad in a 
suit of plainest panoply ; and indeed throughout my 
entire sojourn in Scotland, from the date when 
received that important mission, I have studied to 
disguise myself in various ways, and to render my 
appearance as little remarkable as possible.” 

“‘ And have you all this time,” inquired the Earl, 
“for three years and upwards, maintained a watch 
ree Queen’s interests and the King’s proceed- 
ings ?” 

“TI will give your lordship a tew more words of 
explanation,” replied Sir Conrad Rossel; ‘ and 
then will you be all the better incliuved to vouch- 
safe me your completest confidence. For three 
years did naught arise to require the slightest in- 
tervention on my part; and thus I was all the better 
enabled to conceal the mission which I had re- 
ceived from Prince de Salsa. In a word, my lord, 
no one, I believe, has ever suspected that any re- 
tainer of that prince remained in Scotland when he 
took his departure. But though for three whole 
years everything appeared to progress so tranquilly 
and so well, yet at the end of that period there were 
some indications of a change. The King paid the 
last instalment of the ransom-money which he 
owed to the English Government ; and at the very 
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same time he absented himself from Queen Mar- 
guret, I suspected that this date would prove the 
era of a new line of policy on David's part ; and I 
secretly followed him to Edinburgh. There I learnt, 
by means which I need not tarry to explain—uanless 
it be by a hint to the effect that even among the 
privy councillors of the King there are those who 
are susceptible of the influence of gold -——” 

“ Yes !” interjected the Earl; “there is doubt- 
less venality even in the highest places! But pro- 
ceed, I beseech you, Sir Knight.” 

‘“‘T was about tu observe, my lord,” continued 
Sir Conrad Rossel, “that I succeeded in learning 
how the King had already formed a design to con- 
clude a permanent treaty of peace with England, 

‘and thus dispense with the alliance of Prince de 
Salsa and the Teutons. In a word, I considered 
that matters were beyinning to look so yrave that 
it had become expedient for me to obtain »ddi- 
sional instractions from my august waster A Ten- 
tonic page who had remained with me in Scotland, 
had recently died : I had no trustworthy messenger 
to employ—and I therefore resolved to journey io 

n tv Marienburg and there communicate with 
the illustrious Prince de Salza. I concluded that 
during the few weeks ef my absence nuthiny of any 
considerable importance was at all likely to tran- 
spire—or that after a vappy, or at least a tanquil 
interval of three years, the Queen's wedded life 
would be destined to experience any sudden storm. 
To be brief, | repaired to Marienburg and duly 
made my report to Prince de Salza. [liv Uighness 
at once perceived that it now becarne more than 
ever necessary to watch over the interests of Queen 
Margaret ; and he bade me return without loss of 
time to Scotland. But I need not iuform your lord- 
ship that it is a long journey to achieve ; and more- 
over I was delayed in respect to the obtainin_ of a 
pas age on board a vessel from Holland. The 
result was that it was only a fortnight ago that I 
again set fuot on Caledonian soil, after an ubsence 
oO some ten or eleven weeks. Then did | learn 
that in the meanwhile my sister, the Countess of 
Morton, had become a widow, and I liked not alto- 
gether the rumour which prevailed relative to her 
husband’s death.” 

“ Does your sister,” inquired the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne, “know that you have tarried thus long in 
Scotland ?” 

“ She is utterly without suspicion on the point,” 
replied Sir Conrad. “I have never scen ber since 
we separated u,-wards of three years ayo in the 
neighbourhood of Dumbarton Custle. ou may 
easily suppose, my lord, that when I came back to 
Scotland the other day and dearnt that during my 

absence the Coun ess had visited Dalkeith—that the 
castle itself had been splendidly refurnished—and 
that she had received the King there, I was alike 
astonished and grieved. Yes, and | felt indignant 
too !—for alas ! my lord, it issad to be compélled to 
luok opon one’s own sister as a wanton! And in 
addition to all those reports, I learnt that the Earl 
of Morton had died a violent death at his residence 
near Carlisle; and I resolved to ascertain addi- 
tional particulars on the subject.” 

**Good heavens !’’ cried the Earl; “ you did not 
suspect———No ! surely your sister is incapable of 
such deep, deep wickedness as that ?” 

“ My lord,” rejoined Conrad, with a gloomy look, 
but with a firm voice, “I am giving you my confi- 
dence without reserve or constraint; and truth 
compels me to declare that I am cursed in respect 
tu the familv to which I belong; so that I was 
justified in suspecting anything with regard to my 
sister Louisa, This is a sad revelation to make : 
but J ain speaking with all candour and frankness, 
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Away I sped to Carlisle ; aud secretly did I insti- 
tute inquiries-——” 

*“ And what was the result ?” asked the Earl. 
‘‘T believe, trom the rumour which reached my own 
ear, that the Countess was at Dalkeith, at the time 
when her husband's death happened at Carlisle—~ 
was it not so?” 

‘“ Yes,” responded Rossel; “and heaven be 
thanked that this was not the only circumstance 
which tended to relieve my mind from the horrible 
suspicion whicb had at first taken possession of it ; 
for I believe there can be no doubt that the Earl of 
Morton committed suicide. He had bequeathed all 
his possessions to his wife, of whom he spoke in 
loving terms in his will; and thus it is not even to 
be surmised that any misconduct on her part had 
driven him to despair.. But people spoke of some 
long existing and incurable disease——” 

“Then your mind was relieved of an immense 
weight,” interjected the Earl of Bassentyne; “ and 
you tound that you need not think worse of your 
sister than you had previously done? But Ah! 
what of the dwarf—the hideous Mompesson ?” 

“This is precisely the point to which I was 
coming,” answered Conrad. ‘ While secretly and 
privately instituting inquiries in the neighbourhood 
of the castellated edifice which for some time past 
the deceased Eurl of Morton had occu .ied in the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle, I necessarily learnt many 
particulars in respect to housgehuld and domestic 
affairs. Amongst other things [ was informed that 
the Countess was considered to be of a wild and 
eccentric character — wayward and volatile — but 
generous and yood-teupered; and though it was 
deemed that there was a strauge levity in her dis- 
position, yet no direct accusations seemed to be 
levelled against her morality. She was famed as a 
huutress; and she often apparelled herself in male 
raiment. Amongst other proofs o° eccentricity on 
her part, it was mentioned to me that she had in 
her service a hideous dwarf named Mompesson ; 
and that this horrible-looking being was devotedly 
attached to his mistress. And also I may observe 
that it was incidentally mentioned to me how the 
Cuunsess had flown in the face of public opinion 
some few years back, by taking into her service two 
young girls of a lineage sufficiently repulsive — 
though report proclaimed their persons tu be of 
singular loveliness.” 

“And what might this repulsive lineage have 
been ?’ asked the Eurl of Bassentyne, 

“QOne of the girls untu whom I am alluding,” re- 
plied Sir Conrad, “was none other than the orphan 
daughter of the headsman of Carlisle; and I need 
not observe, my lord, that there is an infamy 
attaching to such a parentage! —there is a foul 
taint in the blood of a daughter who sprang from 
such a stock! As for the other girl, she was like- 
wise an orphan, and her lineage was not a whit 
more respectable than that of the first mentioned. 
Her father was a vile robber, who suffered death 
through hia misdeeds ; and it was eupposed that he 
left his ill-got possessions to the headsman ot Car- 
lisle as an inducement for this functionary to adopt 
the girl whom his own sword was to render an 
orphan. Thut the robber’s daughter was brought 
up with the executioner’s daughter; and when th 
executioner died in a destitute condition, the tw 
girls became the objects of an apparent sympathy 
on the part of my sister the Countess of Morton.” 

‘“‘ But this is somewhat a fine trait in the character 
of her ladyship!” exclaimed the Ear) of Bassentyne; 
“and I confess that great is my astonishment to hear 
such a tale concerning one of whose name it is not 
even possible for you, though her brother, to speak 
in general terms with pride and respect.” 
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* “Ah, my lord!” returned Conrad Rossel; “ if 
my sister had adopted those wretched girls throagh 
sheer sympathy and compassion, it would be dif- 
ferent, and we might regard the incident as a saving 
clause in Louisa’s favour. But in this light it is 
impossible to survey it! The defiance which she 
hurled at society when she took such beings into 
her serviee, was not a noble sacrifice which she was 
making for humanity’s sake; but it was in reality a 
cold worldly calculation. Yes—I can fathom full 
easily what her purpose must have been. She 
thought that by the display ot a seeming eccen- 
tricity, she would succeed in icvesting all her irre- 
gularities with the same character; so that no one 
should speak of the vices of the Countess of Morton, 
but merely of her vagaries and peculiarities. And 
what a convenient mask for her to assume was that 
which the reputation for singularity afforded her! 
With such a repute she might assume the boldest 
hardihood—fortify herself with a brazen effrontery 
—and pursue a course which under other circum- 
stances she would not dare to adopt. And then 
too, by taking into her service such girla as those, 
she found ready and willing instruments for all her 
plans and purposes :—at the very outset she attached 
them unto her interests by bonds of gratitude the 
strongest, that, can be conceived.” 

“Yes: I now comprehend!” exclaimed the Earl 
of Bassentyne. ‘It was indeed an astute and 
worldly-minded calculation on the part of your 
sister! And are those girls still with her?” 

‘“‘I know not: I do not think that I asked the 
question,” replied Sir Conrad. “ The fact itaelf 
came accidentally as it were to my knowledge; and 
it belonged to a series of topics on which I had no 

rticular inclination to dwell. To be brief, after 

aving tarried for a few days in the neighbourhood 
of Carlisle, I journeyed hitherward once more. In 
this district I arrived yesterday, after an absence of 
upwards of three months, as | have already informed 
yous lordship. Conceive my surprise when within an 
1our or two after my return amidst the wild and 
beautiful scenery of Glen Urquhart, I beheld 
a hideous dwarf in company with some of the 
royal pages: and by the description I had received 
of Mompesson at Carlisle, I was at ance struck by 
the idea that it was this self-same Mompegson who 
had found his way intoGlen Urquhart! Your lord- 
ship may readily suppose that I resolved to institute 
the earliest possible inquiries upon the point: but 
I had not been enabled to do so before I encoun- 
tered you just now on. this spot. Then your own 
words speedily confirmed the suspicion which was 
peony lurking in my mind in. reference to 

ompesson.’ ” 

Sir Conrad Rossel ceased speaking: and the Earl 

oof Bassentyne hastened ta exclaim, “A thousand 

thanks, Sir Knight, for the candour with which all 
your explanations have been given; and it isa 
frankness for which. I, deem myself the more in- 
debted, inasmuch ag in making those revelations, 
you were compelled to speak disparagingly of your 
own sister! Not for another instant shall I hesi- 
tate to deal with equal sincerity and openness to- 
wards yourself.” 

The Earl of Bassentyne then entered upon all 
those detuils which were necessary te enable Sir 
Conrad Rossel to understand the exact position of 
affairs in reference to Queen Margaret. The Jeu- 
tonic warrior listened with the deepest. attention and 
interest; and when the narrative was concluded, he 
exclaimed, “ By heaven, my lord, this is most 
serious! You gave the letter and the ring to that 
vile dwarf?” 

“ Alas, I did go!” replied the Earl. ‘How could 
I possibly suspect that he was a traitor ?” 
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“No, no! you could not!” interrupted Rossel. 
“I am not blaming your lordship! But tell me, 
why in the name of alk the blessed saints did you 
dream of returning those objects at all? —why 
restore them unto the hand of Queen Margaret? 
Was not the letter originally written to your lord- 
ship’s own self? was it not addressed to you? and 
was it not therefore for your own especial keeping? 
And as for the ring, was it not‘one which bore your 
own cipher,—one which you yourself had upwards 
of three long years back p'aced on Margaret's 
finger,—one which she had meant to return to yo 
and which she thought had long ago been restor 
to your possession ? 

“ All this is true, Sir Knight,” answered the Earl 
of Bassentyne; “and I will lain the object and 
motive of my proceedings. It appears that the 


‘villain Stephen Cochrane — whose corpse dangles 


amongst yonder trees—dared to hint unto Queen 
Margaret that 1 was embitte ed against her Majesty 
All circumstancese 
being considered, she might well have believed the 
tale: but yet she trusted to me! She confided to 
that letter and that ring 
from the possession of Stephen Cochrane! Those 
articles fell into my hand—you already know by 
what means, How was I to act? I might have 
destroyed the lerter and have replaced my signet- 
ring upon my finger. But methought that it was 


-my bounden duty to prove to the Queen that her 


confidence had not been misplaced—that I was in 
reality her friend—that, her mission had been ful- 
filled and that for no earthly inducement would I 
take advantage of any trust that might be reposed 
inme! It was my hope to meet Marion Galbraith 
for the purpose of conveying to the Queen those 
tokens of her safety in respect to Stephen Cochrane: 
-but Momp. sson came gliding towards me—he said 
that he was sent by Marion—and I believed him. I 
theretore confided to his hand the packet containing 
alike the letter and the ring.” 

‘‘Had you sent the letter only, my lord,” said 
Co rad Rossel, “it would have been sufficient. 
Wherefore return the ring also?” 

“That ring, Sir Kniyht,” responded the Earl ot 
Bassentyne, mildly yet firmly, “was placed by my 
hand on Margaret’s finger upwards of three years 
ago; and it this day came back into my possession 
by an accident. I did not consider that I was either 
authorized or bound to retain it:—I deemed that it 
was a requisite accompaniment to the letter, and 
must not be separated theretrom. Nay, more—I 
will unbosom myselt ot the whole truth to the 
uttermost verge,” continued Roland. “That letter 
proved Margaret to be full of hypocrisy and dissi- 
mulation: my indignant blood was excited — m 
anger was aroused. In such a state of teeling 
‘scorned to take back the ring which in other days 
and under other circumstancea I had placed upon 
her finger ;—and for this reason also I thought that 
the ring had better accompany the letter, so that. 
Queen Margaret might deal with both as she should 
think fit.” 

“All that mingled ire and pride was natural 
boar, pain your lordship’s: part,” observed Sir Con- 
‘rad Rossel; “and it is useless to deplore the evil 
‘which cannot be undone, But what a mischievous 
‘power has now fallen into the hands ot that vile 
‘dwarf, who I feel convinced can have insinuated 
himgelf into yon castle for treacherous purposes 
only! We must consult, my lord, what is now best 
‘to be done,” 

“Would that I could obtain an interview with 
Marion Galbraith!” ejaculated Roland. 

“Ah!” cried Sir Conrad Rossel. “Who comes 
hither? A temale form! Behold how she stops 
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aid looks anxiously around! Ah! she hastens on- 


ward again ! all the sai.ts, ‘tis one of the 
Queen’s handmaidens! I have seen her riding in 





the royal cavalcade when I have been secretly watch- 


ing at a distance !” 

e young female had just at that instant caught 
sight of the Earl of Bassentyne; and with a wild 
cry of joy she came bounding towards him, while 
he on his part sped forward to meet her as ghe 
glidingly skirted along the adjacent grove. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
MAUDE, THA EARL, AND THE KNIGHT. 


THE young maiden had evidently recognised the 
Fiarl of Bassentyne ; and the instant Roland heard 
from Rossel's lips that she belonged to Queen Mar- 

aret’s household, he was naturally smitten with the 
conviction that he was on the pom of receiving 
some Ts from the interior of Castle Urquhart. 
The young female—who was exceedingly beautiful, 
and whose age might be two or three and twenty— 
was evidently labouring under the utmost excite- 
ment: and bounding towards the Karl, she ejaca- 
lated, “Oh, my lord! I am rejoiced that I have 
found you! I dreaded lest you should have left 
the glen !” 

“You come from the Queen?” said Roland. 
“ What has happened 

But he stopped short; for at that very instant it 
struck him that the maiden’s countenance was not 
altogether unfamiliar to him, and that he had some- 
where seen those features before. At the same mo- 
ment the damsel had glanced towards Conrad 
Rossel, as if wondering who he might be that the 
Earl of Bassentyne thus mentioned the Queen’s 
name so freely in his presence. 

“We have met before, maiden?” said Roland, 
fixing his yh keenly upon her; “but where I 
know not. Perhaps you can assist my memory ?” 

* On two former occasions, my lord, have I seen 
you," was the damsel’s answer,—“ once at Dum- 

arton Castle, where I was in attendance on her 
Majesty during the memorable proceedings that 
there took place——” 

“T recollect !” ejaculated the Earl of Bassentyne. 
“Bat, Ah! the other occasion on which I saw you 
—was it not at Dalkeith Castle, when Prince de 
Salza, the young Lord of Liddesdale, and myself 
burst into the apartments leading into the 


oratory ? 

“ Yes, my lord,” responded the damsel, “I was 
then in the service of the Countess of Morton ?” 

“Ah !” ejaculated Sir Conrad now step- 
ou ad “In the service of the Countess of 

orton ?”—-and his looks suddenly became full of 
suspicion and mistrust. 

“Yes—on that occasion to which the Earl of 
Bassentyne has just alluded,” rejoined the hand- 
maiden : “ but within a very few hours afterwards 
I devoted myself to the service of Queen Mar- 

aret, 


& 
“Did you senpee to be one of a couple of 
abruptly demanded Sir Conrad 
“who entered the service of the Countess at Car- 
lisle? Ah! I recollect their names! Maude and 
Minnie were they called !~-and they knew how to 
don the attire of pages !” 

“I was one of those damsels,” answered the 
young female ; “ and I am that same Maude whose 
name you have just mentioned:”—but she spoke in 
a slow hesitating mauner, with a deep blush suffus- 
ing her countenance, and with a frightened look at 
the Teutonic warrior who was questioning her. 
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‘“‘ Mande!” he exclaimed :—then, as a recollection 
struck him, he cried, “ By heaven! I was about to 
make no very courteous allusion to your birth, my 
poor damsel |—but now that I bethink me, there 


was one of the Countess of Morton’s handmaids who’ 


rendered great service to Queen Margaret ! I heard 
the tale from Prince de Salza’s own lips when in- 
terceding with him on behalf of my sister.” 

It-was now Maude’s turn to be astonished ; and 
she exclaimed, “ Ah ! is it possible that you are the 
brother whom the Countess so ey ass fell in 
with in a moment of bitterest need? The narra- 
tive reached my ears at the time——” 

“‘Yes—Iam he, damsel,—the brother of the 
Countess of Morton!” interjected Conrad Rossel. 
*‘But that I am no friend to my sister's machina- 
tions, whatever they have been or may now be, 
yea may readily judge from the circumstance that 

am here with my Lord of Bassentyne.” 

‘“‘Sir Conrad Rossel—for such I know to be the 
name which you bear in the Teutonic service,” 
said Mande, suddenly acquiring a dignity of de- 
meanour which struck the Earl and the Kuight,— 
“words of such significancy have fallen from your 
lips that it were impossible for me to misunderstand 
them. And assuredly I shall not affect to do so! 
Well then, Sir Knight, I at once admit that thore is 
a terrible stigma upon my birth—-” 

“We will not refer to it !” ejaculated the Earl of 
Bassentyne, who was far more generous-hearted 
than the Teutonic warrior; for the temper of the 
latter had been soured by the bitter experiences of 
the earlier portion of his life. “ Ifyou have served 
Queen Margaret faithfully-——~” 

“That I have served her Grace faithfally,” said 
Mande, “is sufficiently proved by the favour with 
which her Highness regards me. I hold the post 
of senior tirewoman about the person of her 
Majesty ——” 

“Enough, young damsel!” interrupted Sir Con- 

Rossel’; “no further vindication of yourself is 
needed! Pardon me if I said aught to wound your 
feelings; but I am somewhat quick as well as un- 
couth of speech—and alas that I should be com- 
pay to say it! my soul chafes bitterly whensoever 

am forced into contact as it were with any person 
who has ever been linked with m ess sister.” 

“ Ah, Sir Knight,” ejaculated Maude, an expres- 
sion of anguish passing over her countenance, 
“heaven knows how bitterly I have been made 
to feel the consequences of that fatal connexion! 
At this moment my soul is lacerated with re- 
mo 

‘“‘ Remorse 7” echoed the Earl of, Bassentyne. 
“ Ah, I comprehend, poor girl!—andI pity you! 


But if you are now penitent, you may atone for the 


gibi aca of a past period of your life——” 

“My lord,” ejaculated the young woman, “ you 
have misunderstood me! I am alluding to the 
present! Would to God that I were as guiltless now 
as in past years I have been! ‘Tis true that a 
terrible stigma rests on my name !—true that the 
fearful avocation pursued by my sire has cast its 
sinister reflection upon the daughter whom he left 
behind him! But if I shudder and blush, my lord, 
to look in your face and confess that my father was 
the headsman of Carlisle-—~” and she quivered 
visibly as she spoke the words—“ yet on the other 
hand 4t is with an unflinching look I can meet your 
regards when I declare that suspicion has done me 
wrong if it have tarnished my maiden fame. Alas! 
I know full well that report did speak lightly of me 
ere I left Carlisle; and 1 confess that in the giddi- 
ness of my inexperienced years I was indifferent to 
what was said of me and took no trouble to give the 
lie to evil rumour. But was it astonishing that 
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having entered the service of such a mistress—— 
rele your presence, Sir Knight,——-was it astonish- 
I ask, if having entered the service of such a 
—assuming a page’s attire—running 
about the country—it should be deemed 
laid aside all the delicacies of my sex, and 
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= ea 
madcap. 
that I 
that wildness, levity, and recklessness had m 

into absolute depravity and dishonoor? But call 
all the blessed saints t witness that I remained 


pure and chaste despite evil agree and constant 


temptations! Yet , am I now 
ae ng rgtin pales oll se iy lari, that reo recklese- 
ness, an at 

Th ‘ame! spoke paar votubiey hich would 

e a Ww 

not be interrupted: Se a eae uence which de- 
rived its passiok from the excited state of her feel. 
ings. At coe thenkeak thers was 0 ity in her 
_ looke—at another there wae : but alike in 
ker lap ee there was an im- 
preceireeeee on not fall ighiy make itself fel 
even by one w t 20 
sex ae aid Sir Gonred boneek. 

But while she was edll | 
flashed to the Teutonic 
to break in upon the citeut of works that were 
gushing forth from her lipe—but she bb pee not 
permit eres it was hoa until — 
speaking t was enabled to exclaim, 
to this self-vindication in reference 
And tell us, young damsel, how 
though so faithfally serving the Queen, have suf- 
fered a wretch Hke Mompesson to harbour 
woeks past within the sells = Urquhart Castle ?” 

“ Ah!” a agney aga. 


mands explanation! Bus tell us, 
wherefore you are now here? why 
to seek me? who told you it was probable I should 
ig a tings yout 
cried Maude. PC Oh do not enletrit tae ——_ 
“Speak! speak 
diel dl that you are worthy of being trusted. 
Game has happened at Castle Urquitart? The 
neen——"_ 
“Isa haat my asin replied the damsel. 
‘ ai ee acalated the nobleman. 
ut p = 


“And Marion Galbraith has been torn from her | poi 


royal mistress; and ig is she who sent uve $0 en-. 
deavoar to find your lordship.” 


“Marion sent you?” ¢ ‘the Earl. 

“Yes, my lurd. The Queen is a risoner, I re 
peat: and Oh! it is all on on your p's ac- 
count !” 

“Ah! any ce so?” — and the Earl started. 
* Bat alas! I feared as much!” 


“The letter and the ring, my lord,” resumed the 
damsel, “which were found on the person of 
Stephen Cochrane——” 

“Not so!” exclaimed the nobleman. “It is the 
epee Mompesson who bas wrvught all this mis- 


“I feared—I feared it!” cried Maude, with a 
wild expression of grief upon her countenance: 
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lik 
merged 
talked of at | a whisper 
ord,” 
and 
you, | emiseury 
for 


= alned te eas, “ and time, Mande, 
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“my soul's presentiment wus to ng entered the service of such a mistress—— ) “my soul's presentiment wus to thie dread effect! 
Oh, that heaven’éd thander would strike me down! 
wretched, wretched being that I am!”—and she 
_— her bosom so violently that the Karl of Bus- 
ne was forced to seize her by the wrists and 
bold fap arms, for fear lest she should do herself a 


me Yoa “will see, my lord,” muttered Conrad Ros- 
sel, “that no good can possibly come to one who 
pear pie or such evil tuition as my graceless sister 
co 
“ Hash, Sir  Raight 1” hastily rejoined Roland in 
. “There is an unmistakable sincerity 
on the part of this female—~and we Knuw 
that she mast have arved well of the Queen to 
be so high in her favour 
“My she aa now dashing away the tears 
from her eyes, “it is a sad confession that I have 
to make! For three years did I faithfully serve 
the Queen ; and heaven knows it was my desire to 
continue in = same ahha spirit of constancy 
truth But the dwarf 
—— his ap _eppearance—be eel we by horrible 
ntimidated me with the most frightful 
aches Ah, cannot you com;rehend how he 
had me in his power? I take all the holy saints 
to witness that if it had nos been for the false re- 
presentations be made-——” 
poe ce realy soe be eoerrepeee ee Earl of 
e, “ ou t him to bea secret 
! of the Countess 
“He vowed that he was no longer im her service ! 
and bewildered me at one time—at 
me with his fearful menaces! 
I have fer. weeks past been the 
pulies the world. after having for 
h-ppiest! But now, if there 
atone 


Hl past—Oh, I hte 
ex of my lineage, nor wi 

sakcmales whib the villain Mom- 
against me! There is no sacrifice 
behalf of the beloved mistress 


—he deinded 


‘umnecessarily,” said the 

“If ‘aaptg are contrite, you may 
 doubsiess find opportunities of proving your peni- 
‘tence; and if you have maa rous designs, rest 
assured that we shall discov om.” 

be judged by m i” she enclaimed, ‘Tam contented 
to a works 

“Be it a0, vaid the Karl. “And now lose no 
in giving the information which you 
have brought or delivering the message with which 
you may be charged. The Queen is a prisoner, you 

say 


“Yes, my lord; and the sentinels have received 
strictest orders in reference to the safe custody of 
her Grace. The Lord Chamberlain has been ap- 
nted governor of the castle-—— 

« By all the saints!” ejaculated the Earl, “ these 


“are Near sees” measures! And of what is her Ma- 


et wi will now show sel dae my lord,” responded the 
d Spat “ whether Y am deemed trustworth by 
Marion Galbraith. She has told me everything, 
that I might be enabled to make intelligible com- 
we ons unto your lordship. Know, then, thas 
the is accused of receiving stealthy visits 


from your Jordship; and the letter and the ring be- 
jonging to a past date, will doubtless be brought 
forward to prove that there was once a love-suit be- 
tween P bol lordsh 5 og that august lady—eo that 
the inference may-be drawn to the effect that the 
tender correspondence of other times has been re- 
newed within these few weeks.” 
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“Yes, yes!” ejaculated the Earl; “Ican under- 
stand that such will be the diabolic game which 


King David may seek to play in order to rid himself 
of his Queen! But Marlon herself was present at 


a praia which took place betwixt the Queen 
and me 

‘“‘ Mistress Marion has bidden me tell your lord- 
ship everyting with frankness and with candour,” 
continued Maude. “You will not therefore deem 
ber conduct bold and audacious in reference to your- 
self, but rather ascribe it to the sincere devotedness 
which she cherishes towards her beloved mistress, 
when I inform your lordship that throwing herself at 
the King’s feet, she vowed/that the Queen was inno- 
cent and that it was on her own account solely you 
had penetrated into the castle!” 

“Noble girl {—yes, noble-hearted Marion!” ex- 
claimed Roland, thus enthusiastically apostrophizin 
the image of Lady Galbraith’s daughter. ‘And 
will repeat the same tale !—yes, I will affirm that it 
was to pay my honourable suit to Marion Ga'braith 
that I entered the castle!—and I will prove it by 
making her Countess of Bassentyne !” 

% Alas, my lord,” said the damsel, “I fear that 
this turn will not now serve the Queen’s interests; 
for there has been a terrible scene betwixt Lady 
Galbraith and her cape fared —a violent altercation ; 
and Lady Galbraith, doubtless saying in her rage 
more than she intended, let drop the fact that she 
had listened at the door of the Queen’s apartment 
when your lordship was there ———” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the Earl ; “every moment does 
the as of affairs become darker and darker! 
For if Lady Galbraith be the King’s witness, she is 
unprincipled enough to speak whatsoever he may 
choose to put into her mouth!” 

“Yes,” interjected Maude; “and this is what 
Marion now dreads; for it seems to the young lady 
as if a mask had enddenly fallen from her mother’s 
countenance and as if she beheld her under an 
aspect which she had never worn before |” 

“And thus,” said Conrad Rossel, now inter- 
osing after havjng been for some time a silent 
istener to the discourse, “it the evidence of the 

mother be pitted against that of the daughter, it 
will all depend upon the tribunal which shail take 
cognizance of the how the issue may be.” 

“ I¢ would seem as if the nature and composition 
of this tribunal is already decided upon,” said 


Maude. 


“ What! so quickly ?” exclaimed the Earl of Bas- 
sentyne, with indignation and surprise. 

“Yes, my lord. For scarcely had the King made 
@ prisoner of the Queen, and ordered Marion Gal- 
braith into close custody under her mother’s eye, 
when messengers were despatched in all possible 
haste, with inetractions to ride day and night antil 
their respective destinations were reached. One 
waa to the holy Abbot of St. Mary’s sacred pile at 
Dryburgh—another was to the equally venerabls 
Abbot of the Priory of Ss. John at Dalkeith—and 
the third was to the prelate of St. Monance.” 

‘“ All these dignitaries of the Church,” ejacu- 
lated the Earl of Bassentyne, “ are the servile and 
devoted creatures of the King! Ie it by euch a 

acked tribunal as this that the Queen is to be 
udged P” 

@“ And mark you not, my lord,” interjected Sir 
Conrad Rossel, “the significancy of such a triBunal ? 
It is a synod of prelates competent to pronounce 
a divorce! And now more than ever does Queen 
Margaret stand in need of friendly succour !” 

“ And that should be most prompt!” cried the 
Earl ; “ for David's motive in thus hastily despatch- 
ing his messenger: to fetch those prelates, is suffi- 
ciently apparent. He is striking blow after blow in 
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rapid succession !—he seeks to allow no time for 
the news to travel to the Queen’s brother, the chival- 
rous young Lord of Liddesdale—nor to her old 
and tried triend the Earl of Caithness—much less 
to ed princely master, Sir Conrad, across the sea 
and then acress half the Continent of Europe! Oh, 
something must he done—and that speedily ! Does 
Marion Galbraith suggest aught ?” demanded the 
Earl, turning towards Mande. 
“If Mistress Marion’s fears may be taken as sug- 
gestions, my lord, they can be speedily thus inter- 
reted. In the first place, that his Majesty King 
avid will endeavour to seize upon your lordstip’s 
person and plunge you into a dungeon, so that 
your evidence may not be forthcoming, is probable 


ary or 

I have before experienced such pleasant 
treatment at his Grace's instigation !” interjected 
Roland bitterly. 

** Bat it is equally probable, on tho other hand,” 
continued Mande, “that the King may leave yo 
malas at li , in order that you may present 
yourself, if you think fit, before the synod and give 
your evidence; so that by this apparently candid, 
open, and frank behaviour on the Monarch’s part, 
there may be a more honourable gloss thrown over 
the entire transaction.” 

“ And I for one pronounce,” cried Sir Conrad 
Rossel, “that this will be King David’s policy! He 
is cunning as the fox and wily as the serpent! In 
good sooth, if David’s object were to arrest your 
ordship, he would have despatched his men-at- 
arms for that pu at the same time that he 
sent off messengers to the servile prelates who are 
to compose this villanously packed tribunal.” 

* And no such mandate for your lordship’s arrest 
was given,” said Maude; “ for in respect to this 
particular information which I have given you, 
touching and concerning the projected synod, I am 
indebted to one who was present when the emis- 
saries were sent off,—a certain Arthur Curtoys,” she 
added, with a slight blush suffusing her counte- 
nance, 

“In any case, I will be upon my guard,” said 
the Kari of Bassentyne. “ Proceed, damsel. You 
have not yet touched upon those fears on Mistress 
Marion’s part which you think may be ta-en as 

ve of a special course for us to pursue »” 

“T now a h that point, my lord,” answered 
Maude. “ "Tis clear that the synod is to assemble 
qnictly, in order that the trial may take place, and 
that judgment may speedily follow. “Tis also clear 
that Lady Galbraith will give her evidence against 
the Queen; and heaven knows how readily the King 
may tind other witnesses-——” 

The villain Mompesson for instance!” inter- 
jected Sir Conrad Rossel. 

“ And inasmuch, my lord,” continued the damsel, 
“as you yourself stand, 80 to speak, in the 
ps of an accused person, the only sperghta | 
which might possibl avail the royal Margaret 
oo lordehip’s self, would be that of Mistress 

ion Galbraith, who was present at the inter- 
view which took place between you. And now I 
come to the young lady’s fears. She dreads lest 
this prisonage to which she is consigned under her 
mother’s eye, should only be a pretext for keeping 
her altogether away from the tribunal ;—and it may 
even be that the hours of her sojourn at Castle 
Urquhart are already numbered ; and who can tell 
but that during the coming night she may be hur- 
ried off to some other stronghold, where in capti- 
vity she may be retained until all is over and the 
doom of the divorced Queen shall be sealed ?” 

“That this will be David’s policy,” ejaculated 
Roland of Bassentyne, “is as clear as if is wer 
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wiitten in a book for clerkly eyes to read!—it is as 
visible as the pebbly bed of a streamlet seen through 
its pellucid water! 

“Let us take it for granted that it will be so,” 
ohserved Conrad Rossel; “and let us act accor 
ingly. ‘Mistress Marion’s fears therefore suggest the 
course which we vught to pursue. this 
coarse,” he added, emphatically, “is for us to effect 
the liberation of Mistress Marion, or perish in 
attempt !’ 

‘“ Be it so!” rejoined Roland. ‘ We shall either 
succeed in procuring on our side, and in being 
enabled ta produce, the witness whose testimony is 
of vital importance to Queen Margaret’s fame, 
name, and welfare ;' or else we shal! perish in the 
peering of our duty as Christians and as good 
knights! Think you, damsel, that if the means be 
found, Migtress Marion Galbraith will consent to 
flee from yon castle ?” 

‘ | “IT know, my lord,” replied the handmaiden 
firmly, “4nd from the speech which I just now 
had with Mistress Marion I can affirm, that she will 
do everything that may-be needfal for the further- 
ance of the interests of our beloved royal mis- 
tress.” 

“ And yet it is no light thing,” said the Earl of 
Bassentyne, now speaking in a very grave and 
serious tone, “for a young lady to risk her fair 
fame and good repute in fleeing with men who are 
not of her kindred. Say you therefore-——” he 
hesitated for a moment—he reflected—and then he 
went on to observe in a firm and resolute tone, 
“Bay you therefore, Maude, unto Mistress Marion 
Galbraith, thas the Earl of Bassentyne asks her to 
flee from Urquhart Custle—to place herself under 
his protection, that with the least possible delay he 
may conduct her to the altar and place upon her 
brow the coronet of a countess! Say likewise that 
this is all the more needful because the tale can 
then go forth to the world that there hus existed a 
love between us ever since we met upwards of three 
years in the Castle of the Bass Rock ;—and 
this will go far towards disproving the calumnious 
allegation chat I dared cherish au unholy passion 
for the Queen. And you may add,” continued tbe 
ebivalrous Earl, “that it is not altogether as a 
tnatter of expediency that I thus otter my hand 
unto Marion Galbraith: but you muy assure her— 
and truthfully eo—that I um deeply, deeply touched 
by her nuble couduct towards her persecuted mis- 
tress, aud that I eutertain the profound conviction 
thut so loyal a subject and so sincere a friend can- 
not fail to make a goud and loving wife.” 

Sir Conrad Russel gazed with admiration upon 
the Earl of Bussestyne as he thus spoke; and 
Muude’s beantiful blue eyes swam in tears as she 
regarded him with a kindred sentiment. 

“1 will faithfully bear your messages, my urd,” 
she said; “and ic will be a pleasure as well as a 
duty to repeat such noble words as those which 
have just issued from your lips.” 

“ ‘Thus far, thus guod,” said Conrad Russel. “ And 
now for the must important puint which we have 
for our consideration. We take it for granted that 
Mistress Marion Galbraiih will consent to flee. But 
the means of effecting her escape frum yon castle? 
Who shall guide or tutor us in this respect? Have 
you, damsel, aught to suguest upon the puint?” 

Mande reflected ; and there as a deep silence for 
apwards of amnute. This pause was broken by 
the Teutovic warrior, who ssid, “ But how happens 
it, damsel, that you ere now ubtained speech in pri- 
vacy with Mistress Munon Galbraith, cousidering 
that you have given us the assurance that she is 
under watch and ward on ber mother's part ?” 

“That explanation is quickly affurded,” replied 
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Maude. ‘A sentinel is placed at the besianing. 08 
the passage communicating with Lady Galbraith’s 
suite of apartments, wherein Marion 1s now impri- 
soned. But that sentinel -he‘is the same Arthur 
Curtoys to whom I jaat now alladed—and—and—he 
will refuse no boon that I may demand of him.” 

“ Enough, damsel!” said the Earl of Bassentyhe, 
who by the tell-tale blush on the young woman's 


the | cheeks had no difficulty in reading the secret of ber 


love. 

“ Yet would I add another word or two,” continued 
Maude. “The father of Arthur Curtoys is devoted 
to the Queen's interests —-- In short, my lord, I have 
it in my power to do with him as well as with his 
son. (Otherwise should I have now been unable to 
come furth trom the castle without an express per- 
mission from the Lord Chamberlain, the newly ap- 
oiuted governor, But forasmuch as the elder 

aster Curtoys is at present keeping a two hours’ 
watch and ward at the outer gate. he suffered me to 
glide past him when I had whispered a few words in 

8 ear.” 

“Now, maiden,” said Sir Conrad Rossel, in a very 
different tone from that which he had hitherto used 
to the royal tirewoman, “I have well studied your 
speech, and watched your looks while you were 
speaking. In the former there has been no incon- 
sistency : in the latter naught to create suspicion. I 
am slow to believe in the good faith of others; bat 
when once I do believe, it is with a friendly sin- 
cerity. Pardon me, therefore, if there may have 
been aught in my share of the preceding colloquy 
which has proved hartful to your feelings.” 

“Say not another word, Sir Knight,” responded 
Maude, with tears in her eyes. “Nothing can be 
more kindly than the language wherein you have 
this moment been addressing me! And now, as to 
the means of effecting the escape of Mistress Marion 
Galbraita, an idea has struck me !—methinks I can 
buyvest something!” 

Maude detailed her plan, in that same lucid, 
frank, and intelligent manner which had charac- | 
tered all those portions of her dis-ourse where her | 
feelings were not very painfully excited. The | 
projees was quickly discugsed; certain litthe emen- | 
dativns were suggested by the Earl and the eam 
and it was finally agreed upon. Maude then has- 
tened away, in order to retrace her steps to the 
castle. 

‘And now,” ssid the Earl of Bassentyne, “ ought 
we not, with the least pussible delay, to despatch 
trusty messengers to the Earl of Caithness and to 
Fleming the Lord of Liddesdale, that they may 
learn in how dire a strait the Queen is placed ?” 

‘‘ Mount your horse, my lord, and come with me, 
answered Russel. “My own steed is stabled in the 
security of a still more impervious cavern at now 
great distance. There is a ravine at the back of the 
glen, where you may remain concealed until night- 
all—while I ride on to a villuge some haif-dosen 
miles hence, where [ may lay my hand upon a 
couple of trusty messengers who shall speed day 


and night to Ruslin Castle, and thence to Her- 
mitage.” 
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‘ 
THE RAVINE--THE DWARF. 


Sir Conrad Rossel led the way towards that ravine 
which lay bebind the heights overlouking the glen. 
Daring their progress they held still further distua- 
sion upou the plan which was to be attempted 


Tus Earl of Bassentyne mounted his horse { and | 
| 
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during the coming night; and then, after a brief 
pause, the Teutonic warrior said, “Touching and 
concerning those dignitaries of the Church, my lord, 
to whum summonses have been sent off that they 
may form a synod for the trial of Queen Margaret, 
—you spoke emphatically and devisively of their 
servile characters ?” 

“Yes,” responded the Karl. “I spoke of them in 
the terms which they deserve, The Church receives 
no credit from such dignitaries as those; for not 
merely do they wink st the vices and profligacies 
of personages occupying a high estate, but their own 
characters would scarcely endure a too close in- 
spection on similar points.” 

“Then ill would it fare with the Queen,” said 
Conrad Rossel, “if the matter were so left to such 
a synod that it would have naught to do but pro- 
nounce sentence without any defence or testimony 
being offered on the si:le of the accused.” 

‘“* Heaven help those who might be thrown w 
the tender mercies of such a synod,” said the Earl 
of Bassentyne, “if the King were in the background 

rompting the actions of his sycophantic creatures! 
The Abbot of St. Mary’s Monastery at Dryburgh is 
known to be so devoted a partisan of his Majesty 
that if it suited David to insist that he should be 
canonized as a saint even while yet alive, that pre- 
late would unhesitatingly enter upon the solemn 
SaeenS As for the Abbot of the Priory of St. 
John at Dalkeith, he is selfish and worldly-minded ; 
and so long as the interests and privileges of his 
establishment are enhanced and srandined, he 
will be prepares to serve the King blindfold,” 

“‘And the third prelate of whom your lordship 
just now spoke,” said Conrad Rossel,—“the name 
has escaped me——” 

“The mitred Abbot of St. Monance,” rejoined the 
Hurl of Bas-entyne. 

‘ St. Monance ?” said the Teutonic warrior, slowly 
re eating the name. “Methinks I have heard of it 
befure —and yet my idea of its topography is some- 
whut dim and misty.” 

‘“©T will recall your recollections on the subject,” 
said the Earl; “and I may perhaps add a few de- 
tails which were hitherto unknown to you. A long 
time ago—I know not how many years—a pious 
hermit occupied a cavern in a rock jutting out into 
the Firth of Forth from the shore of Fifeshire. This 
religious votary became canonised at his death by 
the name of St. Monan; and a smal) chapel was 
built close by the cave which had constituted his 
hermi he spot a i a most holy repute, 
verging deed towards the supernatural; for it was 
declared that miracles were wrought within that 
chapel, and that persons who were afflicted with sore 
diseases experienced miraculous cures after having 
knelt in prayer at the shrine of the saint. Years 
and years passed away, and the humble chapel be- 
came the object of mach veneration and curiosity 
in the neighbourhood : but at length an accident 
was destined to take place the result of which proved 
most important for the fane. After the fatal battle 
of Nevill’s Cross, a number of fugitive Scots arrived 
sorely suffering with wounds, at St. Monance. There 
they were most hospitably treated—and doubtless 
they must have been most skilfully ministered unto 
by the monks who were resident there, for their 
wounds were x eid healed, and they went away 
gladdened to their homes. Rumour made a miracle 
of this; and when King David returned from his 
captivity of eleven years in England, it was repre- 
sented to him that he ought to perform sonie deed 
which should increase the renown and importance 
already obtained by the Chapelry of St Monance. 
He accordingly made a pilgrimage to the shrine, 
and then gave orders that the humble chapel should 


be displaced by a stately fane. 
erected accordingly; and the abbey was bestowed 
upon one of the monarch’'s moat devoted creatures. 
I myself have visited 8 Monance; and considering 
the short time occupied in its structure — barely 
three years, if my memory serve me aright—it pre- 
sents @ remarkable specimen of the skill of our 
Scottish masons in their craft. And it is now the 
mitred prelate of that monastic institution who will 
doubtless take the leading part in the synod 
appointed to judge the unfortunate Margaret.” 

y the time the Earl of Baseentyne had finished 

king, considerable way had been made into the 

epths of the ravine; and the cave was reached 

where Conrad Kusrel had left his horse. A small 
leathern portmantean, strapped on to the back of 
the Teutonic warrior’s saddle, yielded eet 
and when these were p en af, Sir Co 
mounted his steed and rode off in the direction of 
the village whence he purposed to despatch mes- 
sengers to the Earl of Caithness and the young Lor® 
of Liddesdale. 

When left by himself, Roland of Bassen re- 
ape d seriously upon everythi counees ah wie 

neen Margaret,—the past, in which he t 
been so intimately associated— the present, with 
which he was likewise so closely connected! And 
then he thought of the message which he had sent 
to Marion aa ar and the offer he had made her 
of his hand. He did not love her in the literal 
acceptation of the term: his heart had cherished «¢ 
lingering affection for Margaret; and though this 
hed t miallowed down with the lapse of time, and had 
severe shock by the perusal of 
the letter which that dav fallen into his hands, 
still the Earl was not enabled so speedily to transfer 
the allegiance of his first love to a second object, 
Nevertheless, he admired and respected Marion 
Galbraith : he entertained a deep sense of gratitude 
towards her for her generous behaviour to him 
at the Castle of the Bass Rock; and as he thus 
continued to contemplate her imege, he could not 
possibly remain insensible to the fact that she was 
of an exceeding loveliness. Under all these cir- 
cumstances—even apart from the reasons of policy 
which had prompted him to send a matrimonial 
overture to Marion Galbraith—there was nothing 
very afflicting nor shocking for the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne in the idea of shortly conducting such a bride 
to the altar. 

For upwards of an hour after Sir Conrad Ros- 
ael’s departure, did Roland remain in the cavern 
giving way to his reflections, But at length he 
grew ed of the solitude and monotony of the 
place; and going forth to the entrance, he looked 
up and down the ravine. No human being was in 
view; and Roland issued completely from the shade 
of the cavern’s month, that he might gly the 
surrounding scenery, so wild and savage, and con- 
trasting so strongly in its horrid aspect with the 

leasing af of the glen on the other side of the 
elg ts. Farther and farther procecded the Earl; 
and presently he was passing the outekirt of a grove 
so thickly interlaced with furse, creeping plants, 
and brambles, that it seemed absolutely impervious 
to the foot of man, and impenetrable even to the 
ay deer, should it seek to plunge into thas 
e. 

The nobleman was pursuing his way, when all of 
s sudden he was startled by a loud hissing sound; 
and on glancing down in the direction whence it 
came, he beheld a snake of considerable size pre- 
paring to spring st him. Roland was clad in 
armour; but he had left his gauntlets in the cave - 
and the reptile might possibly fix upon one of his 
naked hands. This idea struck Ruland in a mo- 
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mtnt; and hastily stepping back, he drew his sword 
aud made a blow at the reptile. Being stricken, 
but not killed, the snake disappeared in the thicket, 
while the Earl made another rapid cut amongst the 
brambles at his retreating enemy. By this action 
he suddenly tound thas he had leid open a gap in 
the entrance of the : he caught another 
glimpse of the snake—he plunged into the thicket 
Faery his steel-clad foot trampled the reptile to 
eat 


Blend Sar piggy ae Ri was ina = As 
pathway Dg deeper into the grove; and he 
thought that he =ould foliow up a route which 
accident had so strangely revealed to him. He 
continued his way without any difficulty; for there 
was & complete and unmistakable path through the 
grove,—no interlacing boughs, brambles, bines, or 
thickets impeding -his way, though they formed a 
wall as it were on either side of him. 

“Were it not for the adventure with the slimy 
feptile,” he said to himself, “I never should have 
thought of penetrating into this thicket: I should 
have sol by on the outekirt. Who could have 
dreamt that there should be a pathway concealed 
within? Yes !—and it cannot ‘have been very long 
either since this path was last trodden, so com- 
pletely separated are the boughs and the creeping 

ants ! ere is some mystery here! Perhaps 

anger too? But pshaw!”—cried the gallant young 
nobleman, placing his hand upon the hilt of the 
sword, which he had returned to ite sheath after his 
conflict with the reptile. 

He now found himeelf at the foot of the chain of 
ee which separated the ravine from the glen ? 
and the entrance of a cavern was before him. So 
dense was there the mass of verdure that the open- 
ing of the cave was quite dark; and when be had 
entered it only a few yards he was completely en- 
bard ae in obscurity. 

“It were useless to rash thus ilo upon un- 
known dangers,” he murmured to himself; “ and it 
were madness to risk the chance of being precipi- 
tated headlong into some chasm. And yet here is 
evidently a mystery which I would fain penetrate! 
What shall I do? Ah! I have it!” 

Roland speedily retraced his way to the cavern 
where he had left his steed; for he remembered 
that Conrad Rossel had not tuken his valise with him, 
and that it contained materials for procuring a light. 
In a quarter of an hour those materials were pro- 
cared, and the Karl of Bassentyne was again makin 
hie way through the thicket. Thus the entrance of 
the cave in the heights was once more reached; a 
small potable lamp was lighted; and with this in 
his left hand, and his drawn sword in his righ 
Roland pursued his way. For more than a hund 
yards, as nearly as he could guess, did the Earl 
thus proceed along an irregular passage hollowed in 
the bowels of the hilly range, until at length his 
way wax abruptly barred by what appeared to be a 
wall of rock. 

“There must be an issue somewhere,” he thought 
to himeelf. “That pathway through the grove and 
this passage into the bosom of the mountain could 
not hav:: been meant to lead to naught !” 

While this thought was passing through his mind, 
Roland beheld certain indications in the seeming 
wall of rock which induced him to conjecture the 
contrivance of a doorway ‘here. He examined the 
whole details more closely—be felt the barrier of 
rock with his right hand he pushed it—there was 
& movement—harder still did he push—and behold ! 
the seeming wall opened in the shape of folding 
doors before him! 

The Eurl now found himself in another cavern, 
where he beheld the remnants of a vast variety of 


warlike materials scattered about. He also per- 
ceived human bones lying here and there. In what 
place was he? Was it asepulchre? was it a prison? 
or was it a subterranean where fagitive warriors or 

ursued banditti had sought refuge and where they 
bad miserably perished? But Ah! there were 
remnants of massive engines of warfare belonging 
to a by-gone Curiosity naturally led the Har 
to bestow a closer inspecesoni upon these objects; 
and he presently noticed that some parts of the 
ponderous mechanism had evidently been mri 
used. After a little trouble the Karl was enab) 
to satisfy himself that a wheel, with a portion of its 
axle, had been so contrived as to fit on to two up- 
rights; and these uprights had at no very distant 
period been driven into the ground, for pieces and 
patches of earth which had adhered had dried upon 
the lower portions of those stakes. What could 
this mean? Roland looked around him; and ‘he 
beheld some dark bundle in a species of niche. He 
drew it forth, and found that it consisted of a suit 
of male garments—of an ordinary width, but exces- 
sively short, and of a dark colour, 

‘By all the saints!” : jaculated the Harl to him- 
self, “ one would think these garments had actually 
been made for that villanous dwarf whose image 
keeps rising uppermost in my thoughts! Yes—'tis 
no silly fancy on my part! The very fashion—the 
very cut of the raiment that would suit him! And 
it is comparatively new also; while all these objects 
that are around me are crumbling and monuiderin 
with ’Tis strange! most strange! Ah! an 
by St. Andrew! here is a piece of pine-wood which 
has not very long ago served asa torch! Yes !— 
this is sufficiently clear,” added the Earl, after 
having more closely examined the carbonised por- 
tion of the end of the bee of fire-wood. 

Again looking around him, the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne perceived an ascent of steps cut out of the 
hard soil, and broken in many places. A farther 
examination showed him that the top was covered 
by asquare stone. He pushed upward with all his 
might; but the stone seemed to be immoveable. He 
struck it with the hilt of his sword: and he judged 
from the dull dead sound which the concussion sent 
forth, that something elsé lay above the stone,— 
either earth, or else a layer of mortar and more 
masonry. But Roland was determined to push his 
investigations as far as possible, for he was sur- 
rounded by mysteries which he could not help think- 
ing had more vr less connexion with the dwarf 
Mompesson. He thrust up the blade of his sword 
against the side of the stone where it fitted into its 
setting; and sv trifling was the resistance that in a 
few moments it had penetrated to its hilt in the 
superincumbent soil. Then the Earl picked up a 
fragment of one of the rusted weapons in the © 
cavern: and with this he worked away until he re- 
moved @ sufficient quantity of the earth to be en- 
abied to thrust his arm completely through the aper- 
ture he had just made. A few minutes more saw 
his labour so mach advanced that the stone was 
removed from its setting; and the Karl ascended 
into the uppermost cave, ; 

He looked forth and he saw that it was Glen 
Urquhart whigh now lay before him! He had 
penetrated completely through the range of heights 

| which separated that glen from the ravine! He saw 
nu one; but he did not choose to advance vory far 
from the mouth of the cave, for fear lest any person 
belonging to the castle should abruptly appear. Be- 
sides, the Earl knew that it was now time for him 
to retrace his way to the spot where be had left 

, his steed; for he said to himeelf, “ Sir Conrad will 
be soon retarning ; and if he should find me not in 
the raviue, be will naturally experience a tho 





apprehensions. As for this series of caves, it seems 
that I have got to the end of their mysteries, but 
without understanding, them !” ; 

The Earl of Bassentyne descended the narrow 
staircase, and reached the cavern below. He tarried 
for a few minutes longer to take another survey ot 
that place; and he now discerned some coils of 
rope, with massive pieces of iron attached to them, 
as if they had served as weights for some purpose 
or another, The Earl naturally associated them 
with the pieces of mechanism which had already 
attracted his attention so closely ; for he said to 
himself, “This cordage is quite new, and belongs to 
a date far more recent than that which concerns the 
crumbling and rusting materials scattered around 
me !” 

Roland then pursued his way along the irregnlar 
passage, the granite folding-doors closing behind 

im ; and in a few minutes he reached the thicket. 
There he extinguished his lantern ; and he made 
the best of his way towards the cave where he had 
left his horse. Seely Aamo he reached it, when he 
discerned Sir Conrad Rossel advancing at a smart 
gallop along the bed of the ravine, 

*s done, my lord!” ejaculated the Teutonic 
warrior as he leapt down from his saddle. “I have 
found trusty messengers—and what is more, I have 
seen them depart! But I have much to tell you, 
m, lurd!” 

“ And I also have much to tell you, Sir Knight,” 
responded the Earl. 

“ It is about Mompesson !” interjected Conrad. 

* Ah! and I shall be surprised,” pursued Roland 
of Bassentyne, “if the intelligence I have to impart 
do not also refer in some sense to that imp of 
wickedness!” 

‘i “J have heard many strange things concerning 

im-———” 

“ Ah! is itso?” said the nobleman. “ Then do 
you speak first, Sir Conrad !” 

“ Act the village which I have just visited,” re- 
sumed the Teutonic warrior, “and where I am well 
known—under an assumed name, however, be it 
well underst68d—for I have made it one of my so- 
journing places while keeping watch upon U: quhart 
Castle—at that village, I say, I have heard some 
strange things about Mpmpesson. Why, the villain 
came into these parts as ‘a conjuror—a cealer in 
necromancy — practising with a divining-rod—or 
fulfilling some such impos ure-part !” 

‘ Indeed!” exclaimed the Earl. “I learnt no- 
thing of all this! It is a wonder that Maude told 
ns it not.” 

* Doubtless she must have thought that we were 
well acquainted with his antics,” remarked the Teu- 
tonic warrior, “ frou the style and fashion in which 
we both spoke to her of the villain. Besides, our 
colloquy with her was s0 rapid and hurried—it 
nee from topic to topio—— 

“True, true, Sir Conrad!” cried the Earl. “ As 
for myself, the moment after my stealthy visit to 
Urquhart Castle, I returned with all possible despatch 
to mine own home; and then, at the expiration of 
several days, I journeyed hitherward again; so that 
in the interval i had really no opportunity of learn- 
ing anything in respect to Mompesson. Moreover, 
i suspected not his integrity, and coeld see no rea- 
apn for instituting any special investigation.” 

“And I, as I have already told you,” regumed 
Sir Conrad Rossel, “ only returned into this district 
yesterday after an absence of nearly three months ; 
and thus I was also ignorant until within the last 
two hours of the mode by which the deformed im- 

ostor, worked bis way into the confidence and 
avour of the Queen and insinuated himself into 
. Castle Urquhars.” . 
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“ And now then, Sir Knight, what intelligence js° 
it that 7 have gleaned at yonder village ?” asked 
Roland, who wuss all angiety to receive the in- 
formation ; for his mind was full of the incidents of 
the caverns from which he had just returned, and 
with the mysteries of which he so naturally asso- 
ciated Mompesson. 

“It seems,” pursued Roseel, “that about three | 
months ago——It must have been just about the 
very time that I took my departure hence to go 
upon the Continent and visit Prince de Salsa, as I 
have already explained to your lordshi the 
dwarf made his appearance in this neighbourhood.” 

The Teutonic warrior then proceeded to relate 
how the Queen and her suite, when riding through 
the glen, encountered the hideous dwarf, who 
prac some arts with a divining-rod, and then 
consented to be shut up in a cavern until such time 
as he should have found the treasure to which th® 
oszier wand pointed. 

“ A cavern?” cried the Earl, beginning te think 
that Sir Conrad’s explanations were already dove- 
tailing in with the circumstances which had come 
to his own knowled ‘And he consented to be 
walled in? Why, the uppermost cave that I ere 
now visited, blocks of masonry strown about 


in front!” 

“What cave did you visit, my lord?” asked 
Rossel, in bewild surprise. “Your words are 
Hebrew to me!” 

“True, true! I had forgotten!” said the noble- 
man. ‘But listen, and I will soon make my speech 
intelligible.” 

He a to relate everything which 
had occ ; and the Teutonic warrior listened 
with the most eayer interest. 

“By St. John, this is most strange !” exclaimed 
the latter. “But hear the rest that I have to tell. 
It appears that after his mummeries with the 
divining-rod, the fellow remained in the cavern for 
some days: he then produced a treasure; and all 
the superstitious Tepe ot the Queen and Court 
suite was enlisted on his behalf.” 

“After all, then,” cried the Earl, “that suit of 
diminutive garments must have belonged to the 
wretch !” 

“ And as you found them in the lower cavern,” 
said Conrad Rossel, “it is a proof that all the 
mysterious outleté from the upper cave were known 
unto him.” . 

“ Yes—and no wonder that I thought the path- 
way through the thicket had been lately trodden !” 
interjected the Earl. “ And then there is the mys- 

of that mechanism—the cordage with the 
weights appended—the wheel—the uprights ——” 

“Ah! speaking of the cordage,” said Conrad, 
“reminds me of something I had omitted to tell 
your lordship. The dwarf purchased a coil of 
cord at the village whither I have just been.” 

“ There is some rina” deep mystery connected 
with all this!” said the Earl, use bat with bee 
wilderment expressed upon his countenance. 

“ A mystery which for the present is unfathom- 
able!” added Rossel. ‘ Who knows if even the 
distorted imp did veritably remain all those days 
in the upper cavern ?—why was he so careful to 
convince the royal suite that there was no outlet? 
As for the cord and the machinery, how could these 
have served his jugglery ?” 

“‘ But as for the treasure which he pretended to 
find,” said the Earl, “may it not have been ori- 
ginally stumbled over by him in the lower cave 
where I observed the rusted remnants of armour 
and the monidering relics of mortality! What more 
likely than that there should be gold hidden in such 
@ secret place ?—perhaps a robbers’ strunghuld ? per- 
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Hape the last retreat of some chieftain pursued by a 

feudal enemy ?” ‘ 

- - ea is a mystery which defies conjecture,” rejoined 
ossel, 

It were useless to record any more of the conver- 
sation which took place between the Earl and the 
Knight in the ravine: we will therefore pass on to 
the next incident in our narrative. 

Hours had elapsed: it was now verging towards 
midnizht; and the moon rode high in the heavens. 
There were a few dark clouds lasily floating over 
the empyrean canopy; but it was only at distant 
intervals that they obscured the silver crescent—and 
it was almost too light for the expedition which the 
warriors had in hand. Nevertheless they were de- 
termined to risk aate provided that circumstances 
within the castle i should be progressing favour- 

ly and bua 4 according to their understand- 

ng with de. They saddled their horses; and 
<f8 Sir Conrad Rossel slung a long cuil of rope to 
his saddle-bow, he casually observed, “It was at 
the very cordwainer’s where I purchased this stout 
twisted yarn, that I chanced to how the dwarf 
had made his own purchase of rope there. Tho 
wainer has a daughter occupying some menial po- 
sition in the Castle; and it was from her that he 
heard all the particulars of the adventures in the 
glen between the royal suite and the distorted imp, 
as the man just now told them to me and as I 
have already narrated them to yonr lordship.” 

The Karl and the Knight continued their way ; 
and in a few minutes they reached a point where 
the hills separating the ravine from the glen, ceased, 
and where Castle Urquhart broke upon their view 
in the silver moonlight. An ejaculation burst from 
the lips of both ; and the Earl exclaimed, “ Behold 
the lamp! It is burning in the solitary window 
of yon flanking tower !” 

“Tis good! and all goes on well!” cried Sir 
Conrad. “Maude’s signal encourages us onward. 
If me t be faithful, we may dare hope for success, 
my lord!” 

“She will be faithful, Sir Conrad,” returned 
Roiand, with the emphasis uf one who was speaking 
from the depth of his settled conviction. 

We raust remind the reader that Castle Urquhart 
stood upon a high rock on the shore of Loch Ness, 
and that there was but one entrance into the forta- 
lice by a somewhat steep ascending path up a fissure, 
or rather indentation, in the south-western side of 
the rock itself. We have likewise said in a pre- 
ceding chapter that the castellated edifice was con- 
sidered to be as nearly inaccessible as possible,—or 
at all events accessible only to the intrepid indi. 
vidual who might succeed in clambering up the 
escarped walls of rock. Now, it assuredly was not by 
means of the well-guarded pathway which indented 
the south-western side of the rock that our two 
adventurers thought of effecting their purpose.. No! 
it was on precisely the opposite side—namely, on 
the north-eastern one—that the enterprise was to 
be condacted. 

At a little distance from the castle—and in a 
convenient spot for concealing them—the Earl and 
the Knight dismounted from their horses.* They 
then continued their way on foot ; and fortunatel 
at this time the dark clouds obscured the moon. It 
was thus that without even the possibility of obser- 
vation they reached the foot of the huge rock on 
which the castle stood. The cloads rolled slowly 
away—the silver creacent-moon came forth again— 
and now the warriors were rejoiced at its presence, 
which was indeed almost indispensable at this par- 
ticular juncture to aid them in their proceedin 

“ Hark! did you hear anything ? 


ingutre ‘Sir | on 
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“Methonght I heard something like a done 
drop,” answered the Karl, “just as yon clouds began 
to clear off. Bat stay! let ws search for the -hread, 
Go with an outstretched arm in that direction, while 
I proceed in this! If the moon serve us but a few 
moments longer, we shall see the thread per- 
chance !” 

The projections of the ragged fave of the rock 
overhang the warriors in such a manner that they 
could not see the walls above them ; but they like- 
wise had the advantage of being screened by the 
same circumstance from the view of any sentinels 
who might be posted at the point where their own 
friendly accomplices inside the fortalice would have 
no power to act on their behalf. Two or three 
minutes ela ; and then Conrad Roasel suddenly 
whis My lord ! my lord! it is here! I have 
ea ! And now the moon may be- 
come obscured again forthwith if it will!” 

The Earl of Bassentyne hastily turned round, 
and in a few moments was on the spot where his 
companion stood. The latter was already actively 
engaged in fastening one end of the cord which he 

bronght with him, to a le of packthread 
which hung down over the ru face of the rock. 
He gave a slight jerk at the thread, which was 
almost immediately drawn upward, carrying the 
rope with it. 

“ All goes well!” whispered the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne: “we shall succeed, Sir Conrad! we shall 
succeed !” 

“TI hope so, my lord,” responded the Teutonic 
warrior, who was more phiegmatic and therefore 
less sanguine than his comrade. 

About a minute elapsed; and then the rope 
having been drawn up. nearly to its full length from 
had base of the rock, vib:ated perceptibly twice or 
thrice. 

“TJ will ascend first!” ejaculated Sir Roland. 

“No!l—I, my lord!” answered the Teutonic war- 
rior. “If there be treachery-——.” 

“‘Then let me become its victim !” interrupted the 
Earl; “ for it is rather my case than your's ” 

“‘ Nay, my lord,” rejoined Co quickly; “I 
am pledged to Prince de Salza to devote my life 
unto the service of Queen Margaret !” 

Then up the rope sprang Sir Conrad Rossel, thus 
putting an end to thie generous rivalry. The Earl 
of Bassentyne wished him “God speed;” and in a 
few moments the Teutonic warrior disappeared trom 
the view of his friend,—the rugged projections of 
the rock thus interposing between him who was 
climbing up above and him who was left below. Sir 
Conrad gained a sort of ledge, which was more than 
two-thirds up the sige i ascent, but which never- 
theless was still some little distance from the ram- , 
part overhead which it was ultimately necessary to 
reach. Just as he gained this ledge, he could 
scarcely suppress an ejaculation of horror when he 
felt that the particular part of the rope which his 
hand now chutched, was severed almost in twain ! 
For an instant an idea of treachery flashed through 
his brain ; but as he flung a lightning glance around, 
he beheld no one who could have cut the rope in 
that icular spot; and he therefore mentally 
ejaculated, “]¢ must have frayed against a sharp 
angle of the jutting rock !” 

ut fearless of death, as a general rule, thouga 
the warrior were, he could not belp shaddering 
when he thought that if the rope had only given 
way entirely he must have been dashed to pieces; 
—and how it was that it had not saddenly seve 
completely, seemed to be a perfect miracle, con- 
sidéring how great was his weight with his armour 


However, he was safe upon the ledge, and with- 
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ont® losing another moment, he twisted the rope} you trifle with us!” continued the Earl, “We 


firmly around his wrist—while the Earl of Bassen- | shall presently have opportunities of judging of 


tyne below, obeying the signal conveyed by the 
ovcillation of the cord, began the ascent in his 
turn. Little dreamt the intrepid nobleman of the 
terrific danger which his friend Sir Conrad had just 
escaped! Upward he went; and: now he reached 
the projecti g crags. This was the most difficult 
part of the ascent for one so heavily encumbered 
= ze aon ; but i xpi gr ab litheness 
and agility—end soon. plumed bead appeared 
aeave the priors ng mass, to the view of Sir Con- 
ra 


At that very moment the Teutonic warrior felt so 
sudden a jerking of the rope.that i: required all his 
rag to sustain his friend’s he ere And as for 
the Ear] himeelf, he was within an s breadth of 
letting go his hold—he only recovered it by a con- 
vulsive clutching of the rope again; for at-the very 


“instant when his eyes rose above the projecting 





crag, he had caught sight of an object that had 

almost a basilisk Miis acs him! Bat the danger 

ve pee and in less than s quarter of a minute he 
safely upon the ledge, by Sir Conrad’s sida. 

“ What meant that sudden jerk, my lord?” asked 
Rossel ashy 

‘“‘ Why held you the rope?” demanded the Earl. 

“Twas nearly severed! Is must have been 
an accident—é could scarcely be through trea- 

“ Yes—treachery!” ejaculated Roland. “And 
here it is!” 

Thereupon, so the infinite a-tonishment and no 
small curiosity ef Sir Conrad Rossel, the Earl of 
reap bay strode forward gbout half-a-dozen paces 
along the ledge; and forth from a species of little 
cave or recess, shaded Y overhanging foliage, he 
dragged forth the dwarf Mompesson. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


MOMPBSSBOR'S FATE. 


Ar the very instant that the Earl of ryempay bx 
laid hold upon the dwarf, he whispered in a low 
bat stern voice, “ Raise no alarm, or your moments 
pape ; uddenly seized with ralyzi 
ompesson was suddenly se th a paralyzing 

terror which a seal upon his lips; and it was 
an affrighted as well as a piteous glance which be 
bent upon Roland ot Bassentyne. Then did his 
eyes fling a look of inquiry upon Conrad Rossel 
as if wondering who he might be. The Earl and 
the Knight instantaneously remarked that he was 
completely apparelled in all respects with the ex- 
ception of his fi which were naked; and thus 
the same idea struck them both simaltaneously. 

‘‘He has been stealtbily creeping somewhere!” 
anid Conrad, pointing duwn to those feet that were 
hoseless and shoeless, -“ But by St. Jude! we will 
now extract all his secrets from him!” 

“‘ Whether our enterprise be thoroughly betrayed 


and lost,” said Rolafid of*Bassentyne, “ or whether,| that recess — eh ?” 


we may yet pursue it—and whether a delay of a. 
few minutes more or less may make any difference 
whatsoever — it is absolutely n 
should question this villain. Now look Jo Master 
Dwarf! you stand upon the edge of a precipice 
~—and if you dare to raise your histor Lark a det 

in respon to our queries — or any other 
sel we behold an endeavour to raise eel alarm 


own you shall go!” 
{ me!” murmured the 


“§ me, my lord sth 
gdwart; “and I will reveal everything (” 
“Bat beware how you answer falsely, or how 


that we 


your veracity! irst of all, then, tell us how you 
came in that lurking-hole ?” 

“Tf I tell you truly, my lord,” asked the dwarf, 
in a tone of earnest entreaty, “will my life be 
spared ?” 

‘¢ Dare not attempt to make terms with us, mis- 
creant abortion that thou art!” interposed Conrad 

“Speak—and let us judge tor ourselves 
to what extent we may venture to show mercy in 
the present case: for there are other matters where- 
upon we have to question thee, At once answer 
therefore—how came you in that luarking-hole ?” 

“The King commanded me to maintain a watch- 
fal eye over the castle,” responded the dwarf. 

“And you saw som eune to excite your sus- 
picions‘?” demanded Rossel. ‘Was it so——~ 
eh ?” 

“Yea:—I saw Maude, the Queen's chief tire- 
woman, stealing across the courp yard to the ram- 
part. which is high above us. I watched——” 

“To whom did she speak on that rampart?” 
asked Sir Conrad. “ Come! - quick !—tell us!” 


° ee to the elder Cartoys, who is mount- 


ing guard there,” returned the dwarf. 

i well! now we know you are speaking 
truly,” imterjected Rossel; “so that you may see 
there are circumstances and incidents by means of 
which we can test your veracity. Proceed! You 
beheld Mande speak to the elder Cartoys ?” 

** Yes—and then Maude tied a small stone tothe — 
end of a packthread, and carefully lowered it from 
the rampart over this precipice.” 

‘“ Ah! and how came you hoseless and shoeless ?” 
SerTe peak m1 ded the dwarf, “i 

‘To s soothly,” respon t warf, “it 
was my purpose to glide stealthily along in the 
shade of the parapet, and to catch what passed be- 
tween the elder Curtoys and Maude: but they 
separated—Curtoys continued to pace heavily to 
and fro on the rampart—whi'e Mande unwound the 
coil of packthread——” 

“And then, Satan’s imp that you are!” inter- 
jected Rossel, “you lowered yourself over the 
parapet, and you clambered down the craggy preci- 
aa until you hid yourself in that recess? Is this 
80 

“Tt is, Sir Stranger,” answered Mompesson. 

‘And would you undertake to lead the Earl and 
me,” demanded Rossel, “up the path down which 
you thus descended ?” 

‘+ Armed as ye both are,” rejoined the dwarf, “ye 
could not scale that route. Behold it! It was only 
by swinging myself from buugh to bough and 
he crag to crag—by gliding warily and leaping 

@ cacao 
: Enon hb!” interjected Rossel, who was con- 
vinced of the truth of this statement, by following 
with his eyes the direction towards which the dwarf 
was louking. “I see that it were impracticable for 
armed men to pass that way. Proceed you, there- 
fore, with your explanations. You hid yourself in 


sad Methoeght” pursued Mompesson, “that I 
should behold a letter drawn up by means of the 

ackthread.” ¢ 

“Ahi” said the Teutonic warrior: “and thug, 
you would have glided forth and have possessed 
yourself of it?” 

“ But not being altogether sure what the meaning 
of the proceeding might be,” continued Mompesson, 
“TI hid myself there. In a few momente——” 

“You bebeld a rope drawn up, and sof a letter— 
eh ?” asked Rossel. 

“Even ap,” rejoined the dwarf; “and then I 
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began $0 surmise that there was some attempt being 
made to scale the castle.” . 
“ And to preven: it,” interjected Rossel fiercely 
“you doubtless stole forth from your ambush—and 
you well-nigh severed the cord ? 
“ Had I been cppeder. ee and if this sah 
were yoar own,” repli mpesson, “you wou 
commend my fidelit - 
“Wretch!" ejaculated the Teutonic warrior: but 
instantaneously checking his wrath—or rather, we 
should say, the ebullition of it, he demanded, “ And 
how came yuo to cut so badly or so hastily ?” 
a] cuught a glimpse of your head just over the 
recipice,” responded the dwarf, “and 1 glided 
ack to the little cave. Now, Sir Stranger, I have 
told you all the truth; and to your generosity I up- 
ope ~—= to your's mappa: Ban d lord!” continued 

ompeseon, turning towar e Earl of Bassen- 
tyne. . 

“Stop!” ejaculated Sir Conrad Rossel: “it is yet 
too early to appeal to us for mercy !” 

“Confess everything ” said the Earl of Bassen- 
tyne,—*“ prove to us that you are willing to make an 
atonement for whatsoever amount of mischief you 
’ have wrought—uand this we know to be great——” 

“I will! I will, my lord!” ejaculated the dwarf; 
“tand then you will forgive me, and you will sutfer 
me to live! ; 

“First of all,” interposed Sir Conrad Rossel, “let 
us catechise him in reference to the caverns.” 

“The caverns?” repeated Mompesson, for an in- 
stant thrown off his guard; and as the moonlight 
streamed on his countenance, an expression of 
ghastly terror was suddenly revealed. 

““Yes—the caverns!” said Conrad Rossel. ‘Ah! 
we know more than you think, Master Mompesson ! 
Wretch ! down upon your knees, and tell me all the 
purposes for which you have been so darkly serving 
the Countess of Morton !” 

As he thus spoke, Sir Conrad Rossel literally tore 
the dwarf away from the tirm clutch which the Earl 
of Bassentyne had hitherto maintained upon him ; 
aud pinioning him, as it were, against the face of the 
rock, the Teutonic warrior fixed his eyes sternly on 
Mompesson’s countenance, as if to read at a glance 
whether he dared trifle with him. The mention of 
the name of the Countess of Morton struck a new 
and sudden terror into the dwart’s soul; for in the 
confusion of his ideas it had not occurred to him, or 
else he had ceased to bear in mind, that Maude must 
evidently have been in communication with the Karl 
of Bassentyne and his companion; and that there- 
fore she might have told them many things which 
othe dwarf would rather that she bad suppressed. 

‘“‘ Yes—the Counters of Morton, I said!” ejacu- 
lated Sir Conrad Rossel, with a still fiercer expres- 
sion of countenauce ; “and I warn you against 
trifling with me; for I repeat that I know more 
than you imagine! You, Mumpesson, have for years 
been in her service——” 

“Qh, spare me, whoever you xre!” interjected 
the dwarf. “I have but obeyed the mandates of a 
mistress whom I love !” 

“The caves, Mompesson ? —the caves?” ex- 
claimed Sir Conrad: “ what have you to tell us of 
thuee caverns leading from the ravéne to the glen? 
ev What have you tu tell us of the mechanism ?— 

the wheel—the weights—and the new col which 
you parchased in the neighbouring village ?” 

Momeeseon groaned; and the expressivn of his 
countenance became hideously ghastly as the Teu- 
tonic warriors bright black eyes were riveted scru- 
tinisingly upon him. 

“ Yeu-—and the sombre-coloured dress which you 
ie& behind you in the lower cave ?” continued Sir 
Conrad : “ and the mummeries you practised——-” 
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Again Mompesson groaned ; and a guilty tetror 
was expressed in every lineament of ideons 


countenance. 

‘Speak, wretch! speak !” exclaimed Sir Conrad. 
“Confess! The Countess of Morton——” 

“She instigated it all!” answered the dwart. 
‘Spare me, therefore! You can but me as 
her ladyship’s serf or bundsman, bound to do her 
poaine in all things—yea, even to the shedding of 

ood !” 

“‘ Wretch !” ejaculated Conrad Rossel, as a light 
suddenly flashed across his gnind, terrible as the 
vivid glare of lightning when it bursts u the 
vision of the wave-tossed mariner amidst the inky 
blackness of the night. “Yes! jit must be! I see 
it all! °Tis no mere suspicion! Ah, villain ! 
bloodstained monster that thou art!” 

“Spare me !” moaned Mompesson : “ spare me, 
I beseech you !"—and then, as all his ideas were 
thrown into horrible confusion, he went on to say, 
‘The Countess prompted it all! She bade me de- 
vise some means to journey from hence to Curlisle 
and from Carlisle back again—three hundred and 
forty miles !—without suffering a soul to know that 
I was on such a journey at all—so that every sus- 
picion might be hushed-——” 

“ By St. Jude! it is all too plain!” cried Conrad 
Rossel. ‘“ Yet give me the details!” he added, in a 
tone that suddenly became deep and sombre, while 
his looks were of a kindred expression: “give me 
the details, that there may be no mistake! You 
were not actually shut up for all those days in the 
cavern ?” 

“No, no! It was then that I set out on my 
journey,” answered the terror-stricken dwarf. 

“And you assassinated your master ? you slew 
the Earl while he slept ?”’ said Rossel gloomily. 

‘Heaven forgive me that I did it!” moaned Mom- 
pesson: “but it was to make the Countess « 
widow——” 

“A widow? Ah! truly!” interjected Conrad. 
“ A widow ?—in order that——” 

“She might become the Queen of Scotland! Oh, 
now you see,” continued Mompesson, imploringly, 
“that I was but an agent—a tool—an_ instru- 
ment ——” 

‘ Bat not the less a murderer!” exclaimed the 
Teutonic warrior, “ while my wretched sister is not 
the less a murderess!” 

“Your sister ?” ejaculated the dwarf, now ready to 
sink with affright at the stern sivister looks that 
were flaming upon him. 

“ Yes! my sister, miscreant !—and you have ren- 
dered her a murderess} Take thy reward !” 

With these words, Sir Conrad Rossel,—a prey to 
a sudden transport uf rage—rendered infuriate and 
implacable by a paroxysm of feeling utterly beyond 
control,—swung the dwarf round and hurled him 
over the edge of the precipice. A cry pesied from 
the miserable wretch’s lips; an ejaculation of horror 
broke from the Earl of Bassentyne. 

“Silence, my lord! He deserved it!” ejaculated 
Rossel. " 

Roland was instantaneously smitten with the 
truth of the declarat on just made: bat he said no- 
thing, as bending forward, he still kept hia eyes 
riveted upon the edge of the abyss duwn which the 
dwarf had just disappeared, 

“I repeat, my lord,” said the Teutonic warrior, 
with a sombre sternness of countenance, “ that it is 
a just retribution '—aud there sha! yet be anosher, 
aud a darker one!” he mentally added, while an 
awful gloom settled upon his features. 

“ Yes—the retribution was just,” said Roland 
« But that cry which pealed forth——-” 

* Hush!” said Sir Conrad: “if there be an alarir 
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“rhited, we shall soon hear the ohelenee of the sen- 
tinela on yonder walle! Hush !—hush !” 
But ail continued still: and Sir Conrad at length 


aid, “If the cry were heard at all, it was taken 
for that of some wild ‘bird screaming in its flight. 
And now, my lord, what think you? How stands 


our enterprise? Did the dwarf speak truly in the 
explanations which he gave us ere now? or has 
Maude proved faithless, and was it a mere idle tale 
that he told us?” 

““Mande has not proved faithless!” answered 
Roland of Bagsentyne. “If treachery had been 
meant, the dwarf’s h@&hbd would not have nervouul 
and tardily sought to sever that rope ; but he woul 
have cut it completely at the outset, and you would 
not have been here to serve as retribution’s instru- 
went towards the miserable wretch !” 

“ True, true, my lord!” said Sir Conrad. “ Again 
have I been wrong to suspect Mande’s fidelity. Let 
us therefore pursue the enterprise. Stay, we will 
mike the cord vibrate, as a signal, up to the top 
where it is tastened.” 

The Teutenic warrior accordingly shook the rope 
which hang down from the rampart high overhead; 
and to his joy be beheld it shaken in return: 

“ Now ‘tis my first turn again!” he said, as he 
prepared to commence climbing up the rope. 

"Tis mine. my lord! that | may prove how my 
fleeting suspicion, 80 injurious to poor Maude, has 
completely vanished! And while I ascend,” added 
Rossel, “do you, my lord, reeve the rope together 
where the villanous dwarf well-nigh severed it in 
twain.” 3 

The Teutonic warrior commenced climbing up 
the rope which dangled from above; and in a few 
minutes he reached the top of the rock where the 
parapet stoud. He leapt over this barrier, aud in- 
stantaneously found himself in the presence of two 
females, one of whom whispered in a hurried voice, 
which was fall of alarm, ‘“ What has happened? 
what made you so long? and what meant that cry 
just now ?” 

It was Mande who thus spoke ; and then her com- 
panion instantanevusly demanded in a still lower 
voice, but which was even still more hurried and 
anxious, “ Has aught happened to the Earl ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, fair lady!” replied Sir Con- 
rad Rossel, who had no difficulty in recognising the 
countenance of Marion Galbraith the instant the 
light of the moon tell upon it, for he had often seen 
her riding in the Queen's train. ‘The Karl is safe ! 
-—another moment, and he will be here!” 

A sigh—not of sorrow—but one of those sighs 
which indicate a relief that the beart suddenly ex- 
periences—came forth from Marton’s lips; for need 
we inform the reader that the noble-minded damsel 
loved—yes, deeply loved the Earl whom upwards 
of three long yeurs back she hxd igs to escape 
from the Castle of the Buss Ruck! We may here 
observe that she was enveloped in a cloak of sables 
which was far too ample tor the youthful slenderness 
of her exquisitely symmetrical form ; and she had 
on s cap such as only matruns were in those times 
accustomed to wear. In a word, these were articles 
of her mother’s raiment which she had borrowed to 
facilitate her escape. 

* You asked what meant that cry, Maude?” pur- 
saed Conrad Rossel; “and I will tell you. Retri- 
bution hus overtaken a mircreant——” 

** Mompesson ?” ejaculated both Marion and 
Maude, as if they were speaking in the same breath ; 
tor his name was instantaneously suggested to them 
both by the remark of the Teutonic warrior. 

“ Yes: I mean Mompesson,” said the latter. 
“ Within the last few minutes heaven’s vengeance 
fell upon him; and I deplore not having been ren 
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dered heaven's instrument! He watched you, Mande 
—he saw you unrol the packthread———But enough f 
he is no more! J hurled him down the abyps.” 
“The blessed Virgin knows,” said M Gal- 
braith, in a low fervid voice, “that I like not désds 
of violence nor sanguinary vengeance : but in this 
aie tafe fasta tod Maude emphatteall 
“In this instance,” repea ee ’ 
—“in this instanee, dear lady, it is impossible s 
harbour a regret!”—and at the same tinie Mande’s 
heart bounded with a sense of relief as she thought to 
herself, “The dwart’s tongue cannot now w 
prejudicially of me in the ear of Arthur 


toys !” 

The Earl of Bassentyne was at this moment 
making his appearance upon the rampart; and at 
once recognising Marion Galbraith, he sank upon 
his right knee—-taking her hand gently, conveying 
it to his lips, and saying, “ Fair maiden, have I your 
promise that this hand sball be bestowed upon me 
at the altar ?” 

Mariop bent slightly down towards the kheeling 
Earl, as she said in a low whisper, “If your lord- 
ship’s heart can accompany the proffer of your hand, 
my answer is in the affimative. But if, my lord, the 
image of another yet linger in that heart of your's, 
I will hold you to no pledge! I will fly hence that 
I may become a witness at the proper time on the 
Queen’s behalf: bat+ but—I leave you un- 
shackled-———” ' 

“Marion! my heart is free to love you!” inter- 
rupted the Earl, in a voice al veg of deep 
emotion; “and { swear it! Wilt thou be mine? 
tell me, dearest Marion ‘s 

“My lord—Roland,” she tremulously answered, 
—“T will be thine!” 

Again the fair hand was conveyed to the Earl’s 
lips; and as he rose from his kneeling posture, he 
said, “ By yon chaste planet of the night, dear Ma- 
rion! 1 vow that unto thee will I ever prove a 
faithful and affectionate husband !” 

Meanwhile Sir Conrad Rossel had drawn Maude 
haatily aside; for with a delicate consideration he 
knew cout theré must be some little exchange of 
tender parlance between the Earl and the fair Marion 
Galbraith. 

‘“ And all has progressed well, Mande!” said Sir 
Conrad, rapidly sweeping his eyes around. 

‘As you may suppose, Sir Knight,” answered the 
damsel,—“ or else we should not be here.” 

“Yon solitary sentinel,” said the Teutonic war- 
rior, “lounging at the end of the rampart——” 

“The elder Curtoys,” answered Maude, “Yon . 
see, Sir Knight, that it was with no overweenin 
confidence I assured you the worthy man would . 
enter into the plot, and that he would contrive, with- 
out exciting any suspicion, to be placed on daty on 
this line of rampart ——” 

“ And Mistress Marion ?” asked Sir Conrad, 
“did she manage as you had foreshadowed .the 
project 2” 

“Even so, Sir Kni-ht. Arthur Curtoys”—and 
here a blash cros-ed Maude’s countenance—“ again 
contrived to be on duty to-night, im the passaye 
leading to Lady Galbraith’s suite of apart- 





ments——” 
- “I comprehend! And Mistress Marion appro- 
priated her mother’s garb?” 


“As,you see, Sir Knight. Arthur Curtoys,” 
continued Maude, with an arch smile, “was not 
placed as a sentinel in that passage to bar the egress 
of Lady Galbraith: neitner wae he to peer too 
closely into the face of any lady, whosvever she 
might be, coming forth from that suite of a 
ments. So, as her ladyship slept soundly—thanks 
to au opiate which I procured, and which Mistress 
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Mérion mixed with her mother’s wine—though 

was no 8 or compunction the gentie 

dumeel assented thercio——" 
“Well,” interjected Sir Conra 


pose! And so th ms i wailed tn 7 
good parpose d so the youn e er- 
self of the hour when her iecikar: alept——" 

“Yes, Sir Knight;—and tgking the key of the 
outer room from benesth her ladyship's de ow, and 

utting on her ladyship’s cloak and head-dress, 

istress Marion glided past Arthur Curtoys—who 
of course cannot be held responsible for her escape ? 
—can he, Sir Knight ?” 

“Not a whit of it!” interjected Rossel. 

“ And so Mistress Marion joined me on the ram- 
part here, a few moments before we heard that 
atone oy come forth——” 

“ death-cry of Mompesson !” added the Teu- 
tonic warrior; and Maude could not help recoiling 
for an instant at the sinister glare which his eyes 
shot forth as he thus spoke. 

At this instant the Earl of Bassentyne and 
Marion Galbraith turned towards Conrad and 
Maude; and the eyes of all were simultaneously 
swept around, to assure themselves that the coast 
continued clear in that part of the castle, with the 
exception of the friendly sentinel who was lounging 
over the rampart at a little distance. 

“ Sir Conrad,” hastily whispered the Earl, draw- 
ing the ! eutonic Knight aside, “ Marion Galbraith 
wishes Maude to accompany her; and the girl has 
agreed to go. See you any reason why it should 
be otherwise? “T'will be but the delay of a few 
more minutes in lowering the damsel——” 

“ Be it as you will, my lord,” replied Sir Conrad: 
“TI can offer no objection where the delicate feelings, 
and perhaps the good repute, of an amiable young 
lady are concerned.” 

“Then everything is settled,” said the Earl, turn- 
ing towards Marion and Maude. “ And it only re- 
mains to deal with yon friendly sentinel according 


to promise—— 

“Nay, my lord!” interjected Maude; “he will 
not receive gold! For the elder Master Curtoys is 
a worthy man - and he says that he cannot sell him- 
self in services such as this. But he has something 
to stipulate. Ah! hither he comes to speak for 
himeelf ig 

The friendly sentinel had quitted his lounging 
posture, and was now advancing along the rampart, 
as Maude had said. Haotily approaching the spot 
where the group was gathered, he said, ‘Come, 
come! these be unnecessary delays! I pri thee use 
Cospaten Is there anything amiss thus to detain 

e Lad 

‘“ Nothing,” replied the Earl of Bassentyne. 
“Only I was just saying how I must place in your 
hands the guerdon promised through the medium of 
Maude——” 

“1 will not receive gold,” interrupted the honest 
sentinel. ‘ But if you. my Lord Earl, and your 
gallant companiou, will have the kindness to stretch 
me with a severe blow upon the rampart—to bind 
my arms end legs - and to thrust a gag in my mouth, 
it would be all the better—and I shuald escape as 
free from suspicion in the long run as my boy 
Arthur himeelf in the course whichgvas sketched 
out for his own special adoption.” 
®¢ This business,” ejaculated Conrad Roeagl, “ is 
not difficult uf comprehen-ion,—and in good sooth, 
it strikes me, worthy Muster Curtoys, as being a 


sapient stratagem that yon have thus devised. Here!- 


This shall lav you low !—and this shall disarm you 
of your battle-axe !” 

ting the action to the word— but in a very 
lenient and forbearing manner, as the reader may 
, Bappose—the Teutonic warrior raised the sentinel 
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in his arms and laid him fist upon his dack-on the 
rampart. He then took away his weapon; and 
Master Cartoys said in a serio-comic style, “ ah, 


this is really too bad, to assail and- wer an 
honest man suchwise! By St. Andrew! I shall cry 
out —— 

“Not so!” interrapted Sir Conrad as be 
tore off a piece of the man’s jerkin and thrust it 


into his mouth. “Now we will tie a string over 
that gag to prevent you from forcing it from betwixt 
your lips. Ah! there is a piece of Maude's pack- 
thread—which if trebled or quadrupled, will suffice 
for the purpose! And now to bind your limbe? 
Soh! the rope which was drawn up is sundry feet 
too long, and it will serve for your arms and legs !” 

Sir Conrad continued to suit the action to the 
word; and at the expiration of a couple of minutes 
worthy Master Cartoys, lying flat on his back on the 
Yampart, presented the veritable appearance of a 
sentinel who had been overpowered by foes pouncing 
upon him suddenly and not affurding him a mo- 
ment’s opportunity for resistance. 

“If it would not tend to spoil thie strategic game 
of your's,” hastily whispered the Karl of Bassentyne, 
when the work was done, “I would thrust my puree 
beneath your hauberk. But believe me, my worthy 
man, the time shall come when I may have an op- 
portunity of displaying’ my gratitude for your adhe- 
sion to our scheme this night. Mande doubtiess 
means that you are to say everything kind to your 
son on her behalf; and you have my promise that 
when the young couple go to the altar, ’tis my hand 
that shall bestow a goodly purse upon the bride- 
groom, while the hand of her who will then be 
Countess of Bassentyne shall give a dower to the 
bride.” 

Curtoys could not give any verbal onse Of 
account of the gag which was between his li,s; but 
his eyes glistened in the moonlight with an intelli- 
gence that displayed his thankfulness, 

“ And now for our departure!” said the Eurl: and 
the little party turned towards the spot where Maude 
had fastened the extremity of the by to one of the 
cannon which Prince de Salsa presented to 
Queen Margaret. 

“TI will descend first,” said Conrad Rossel, “to 
the ledge below, in order to steady the rope and 
bapa Mistress Marion, who will doubtless fullow 
next ?” 

“ Be it so,” said the Earl. “Marion assures me 
that though dizzy be the serial path, and slender 
the bridge down which she has to glide, her fortitude 
will not fail her !” 

“Nor mine either,” added Maude firmly. 

“God speed thee, fair ones!” said Conrad Rossel; 
and leaping upon the rampart, he began to glide 
down the rope. 

But scarcely had his feet touched the ledge below, 
when sudden screams bursting from the lips vt 
Marion and Maude, smote his ears ; and these were 
instan'aueously fullowed by loud ejaculations ot 
“Treachery! treachery! An escape! To the 
rescue!” loudly uttered in the stern strong voices 
of men. 

“By St. Jude, all is 1 st!” ejaculated Rossel, 
‘¢ But the Earl shall not fight alone !"—and ap the 
cord aguin he began to spring with a wondrous 

ility. 

Ie "s few moments he was within half-a-doson 
feet of the summit of the rock once more; and he 
shouted out, “ Make head, my lord! muke head, 
whoever they be! I come !” « 

Tue next instant he beheld the Earl of Bassen 
tyne, who had sprang upon the parapet, and w:o 
cried. on “ Away! away! ‘Tis too late! to, 
warn all friends! The whole gurrisun is alarmes ! 
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“Bat trast to me to defend the caanen long en 
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hj in comprehending that the Earl of Bastentyte's 


thatthe rope shall not be cut ere you reach the | real object was to get away Marion Galbraith in 


ground! Away! away!” 

The Karl waved his arm in a manner 
to assigt the strong emphasia that he /aid upon his 
vehemently uttered words; and then an a down 

in avon the he peared from the 
view of the Teutonic warrior. This latter instan- 
taneously comprehended that all was lost so far as 
the hoped-for flizht of the females was concerned ; 
and he likewise saw at a oo that he could ow 
complish more good to Queen Margaret's cause by 
saving himeelf than by remaining there to fall by 
the swords of the enemy. 

“God help them!” he ejaculated : and down the 
rope he slid, 

From two or three pointe across the court-yard 
several warriors of the garrison were rushing ; and 
the Kurl of Baesentyne, having. sprang down from 

he parapet, said hastily to Marion and Maude, 
*Throw yourselves over the cannon—conceal the 
rope that he may make good his escape! ‘Tis the 
Queen’s last and only chance!” 

“ May all blessed saints guard thee, gallant Ro- 
land!” exclaimed Marion fervently, as she hastened 
to do his bidding,—Maude following the example 
of the heroic damsel. 

The next instant the Karl of Bassentyne’s sword 
smote against the weapons of half-a-dozen assail- 
ants: but ecarcely had the eye time to wink thrice 
ere three of them were stretched bleeding at his 
feet. The survivors presnec him close: but soon 
another fell—other soldiers came rushing on—and 
yet it was as if Roland fought from the midat of a 
charmed circle! Another and another bit the dust 
—and it was with an increased desperation that 
he fought! No cry, no sound came from the lips of 
Marion or of Mande: but yes it was with a terrible 
suspense and with an anguished terror that they be- 
held the conflict, Minutes were however passing— 
yes, whole minutes,—and the valiant nobleman con- 
tinued to. hold his assailants at bay as if he were 
armed with the strength of a thousand! His heart 
was exultant, for he knew that by this time Conrad 
Rossel’s escape must have been secured! Still he 
relaxed not the vigour of bis arm, nor the flerceness 
of the blows which hailed upon the soldiers of the 
garrison. At length his hitherto redoubtable weapon 
snapped in twain ; and tossing the fragment from 
his hand, he said with a noble dignity, “ Fortune 
has turned againat me! I surrender !” 

“ Bind him ! secure him fast—the traitor !” cried 
the King, who at this moment appeared npon the 
scene of strife. “What! is it possible? Lady Gal- 
braith! No, no! by St.. Andrew! tis the fair 
Marion herself!” he added, as the young maiden 
rose quickly from off the cannon to assure herself 
with a rapid glance that her lover had not been 
wounded in the gare “ And Maude too!” cried 
David. “ Away with them all three to separate 
dun s—and let them be kept apart !” 

« Tyrant !” said the Earl, in a stern voice ; “ you 
triumph now !—but truth and justice shall yet come 
uppermost !” 

he monarch made no reply; and the guards 
burried off their three prisoners in as many dif- 
ferent directions. 


CHAPTER LXXXVL 
THE SYNOD. 


Tas incident which we have just related, was natu- 
rally regarded by the King as most favourable to 
bis own cause. He had in reality but little difficulty 
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order that she might be forthcoming to appear a a 
witness in Queen Margaret's favour: but it sited 
the unprincipled Munarch’s policy to give 4 different 
and far more important colouring to the transaction. 
With avidity he seized upon it as a new weapon 
which circumstances had placed in his hand. He 
therefore.at once proclaimed that it was a conspiracy 
to carry off the Queen herself! .He affect d to fly 
into the most violent rage—to denounce the Ear] of 
Bassentyre as Margaret s paramour—and to deplore 
the disgrace and dishonour which he had sustained 
by the condn ¢ o: bis wife. He even went so far 
as to speak of the love that he had borne for Mar- 
garet, aod of the poignant grief which he now ex- 
perienced on discovering her spate F He ordered 
the Lord Chamberlain to redouble his vigilance in 
keeping the Queen in custody; and he commanded 
that the three other prisoners—the Earl, Marion, 
and Mande—should be strictly kept reparate and 
prevented from communicati ith each other or 
with the Queen. Lady Galbraith affected to inter- 
cede on behalf of her daughter : but privately there 
was a very good understanding betwixt herself and 
the King -and it was therefore a hypocritical tear 
which she shed when he proved to be inexorable 
and refused to liberate Marion from the strict pri- 
seer in which she was held. 

ether any suspicion was excited or not in 
reference to the complicity of Arthur Curtoys and 
his father, we are unable to state: but it is a matter 
of very little consequence, inasmuch as their respec- 
tive tales were treated as if they were entirely 
worthy of credence,—Arthur Curtoys declaring that 
he had thought it was Lady Galbraith who was 
passing when really it was her daughter Mistress 
Marion—and his father averring thas when pacin 
the rampart, he was suddenly pounced upon an 
overpowered by the Earl of Bassentyne and a 
strange knight who had subsequently escaped. The 
corpse of Mompesson was found, horribly shattered 
and mangled, at the foot of the rock; and the re- 
mains were ordered to be interred within the pre- 
cincts of the castle, the King speaking of the dwarf 
as one who had evidently lost his life in endeavour- 
ing, with a loyal and trusty spirit, to espy the move- 
ments of those daring and treasonable individuals 
who had sought to scale the fortress in the night- 
time, 

Queen Margaret had throughout been in entire 
ignorance of the measures which were devised by. 
the Earl of Bassentyne and Sir Conrad Rossel to 
get Marion Galbraith out of the castle. Maude had 
been interdicted trom farther personal service to- 
wards her royal mistress from the very moment 
when the latter was first declared a captive; and 
thus the Queen had remained uninformed of the 
projects which had been concerted in the interest 
of her cause. Now, when those projects had utterly 
failed, she was told by the Lord Chamberlain that a 
grand conspiracy for carrying her off had been dis- 
covered—that the castle had been invaded by several 
armed men—it was impossible to say how many— 
that the ringleader Roland of Bassentyne had been 
captared—that Marion Galbraith and Maade had 

ed to be most treacherously implicated in the 


vi 
designed that they also were in custody. The? 
Lord*Chamberlain furthermore dropped a hint to 


the effect that the conspirators must evidently have 
been in league with the Queen herself, as their bb- 
ject was assuredly to her off; and it was 
scarcely to be believed that they could have har- 
boured such a purpose unless it were previously 
sanctioned by her. The Queen indignantly repelled 


"} the imputation, and insisted upon having. an inter- 
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view -~ the King. The Lord Chamberlain re- 
pliéd his orders were peremptory—that he was 
to treat her as a prisoner of high treason— 
and that he was by no rte hs ateny” the bearer 
0) any letter MeAsags to esty. 
commanded eal implored—she issued hee snamlaies 
with all the of a queen, and melted into 
entreaties with all the passionate lamentations of a 
woman: but the Lord Chamberlain was inexorable. 
The sycophant who but a few days or even a few 
hours previous, would have ki the very hem of 
her ent, Was now I cotmpletely on the 
King’s side; for he eaw that this was the stronger 
one, and that "e star was rapidly waning. 

The Queen's fortitude began to desert her. She 
perceived on the part of her royal husband a set- 
tled determination to lish her ruin ; and she 
dreaded lest a combination of circumstances had 
been only too faithfully acing his dark project. As 
she thought of all the past, she knew full well that 
if once she were completely in his power he would 
show her no mercy :--he had so much to avenge! 
But was it possible that the Scottish people would 
suffer her to be crushed ? Might she not appeal to 
the chivalrous spirit of the nation and the age 7— 
and would not myriads ot champions rush forward 
to espouse the cause of an innocent, - persecuted 
Queen? Oh, to communicate without delay with 
her chivalrous brother the Lord of Liddesdale, and 
with her eld friend the Earl of Caithness—the noble- 
man who had brought her up from her infancy ! 
Oh, to communicate likewise with her uncle the 
Lord Abbot of Melrose, who was powerful as a tem- 
bee baron as wellasa spiritual peer! But no!— 

argaret found herself a prisoner indeed. The 
lJadies-in-waiting whom she could have most relied 
upon—the maids of honour in whom she could have 
trasted—the menial dependants who would have 
laid down their lives to. serve her, were now sepa- 
rated from their royal mistress; and Lady Gal- 
braith’s own tirewomen were Spica to attend 
upon the Queen. These females had been made to 
understand that their own interest lay in a parti- 
eular direction ; and consequently they were not at 
all likely to serve the falling Margaret. Moreover, 
guards who could be relied upon were stationed in 
all the ges and corridors communicating with 
Margaret’s suite of apartments ; and she was 80 
completely a captive that there was not a soul who 
now approached her person that would bear missive 
or message for her,—no one who would yield either 
to threat or entreaty, to mandate or bribe, to render 
her the slightest service that was contrary to the 
stringent orders issued by the King! 

Thus, all in a moment, the sceptre had seemed 
to fall from Margaret’s hand and the diadem from 
off her brow : she had sunk down from the position 
of a Queen to that of a captive. And far worse ! 
she was branded with dishonour—attainted and 
stigmatizsed—attacked in the very purity of hername 
as a wife—accused of that licentious conduct which 
amounted to high treason when practised towards a 
king. Yes!—and therefore she saw that her very 
life would be imperilled—and that if she were pro- 
nounced guilty, it would be at the mercy of that 
husband who was now standing forward as her bit- 


terest persecutor ! . 
Some days and the prelates who had been 
‘weammoned to form the Synod for the trial of the 
* Queen, arrived at Urquhart Castle. First carfe the 
mitred Abbot of St. Monance—an aged man, but 
worldly-minded, and ready to worship whatsoever 
star mi ht at the moment be in the ascendant. The 
next who arrived was the Abbot of St. John’s Priory 
at Dalkeith; and he was followed at an interval of 


but a few hours by the Abbot of St. Mary’s at 


‘tion of 
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Dryburgh. No time was now lost: the Shr aad 
banqueting-hall was fitted up as a tribunal, 

Urquhart Castle was about to become the theatre of 
scenes as important as those which upwards of 
alr aaa previously had taken place at Dum- 


It was about the hour of noon when the Lord 
Chamberlain repaired to the Queen’s suite of apart- 
ments; and with an obeisance—for he was still 
fectly respectful in his manner, from the mere 
force of habit on the part of a courtier who loved 
og Mar any shape—he said, “May it please 

art ighness to follow me into the judgment- 

a od 

‘ The judgment-hall ?” ejaculated Margaret, draw- 
ing herself up with the loftiest dignity, as she 
rienced a sudden return of the fortitude which had 
almost deserted her. “ Dare you tell your Queen, 
my lord, that there are any personages amongst her : 
subjects who will venture to set themselves up as 
her judges?” 

“T beg to submit to your Majesty,” replied the 
Lord Chamberlain, “that the Church has power to 
judge even kings and queens ;—and furthermore I 
would submit that whatsoever be the will of the 


King must be obeyed.” 
Margare bit her lip for a moment: the ivory 
teeth gleamed in contrast with the vivid vermilion 


of that lip; and her black eyes shot forth 
luminous jets of flame. But when she saw the Lord 
Chamberlain unquailing and unmoved by her ire, 
she experienced a sudden faintness at the heart—a 
sickening sensation, as the conviction smote her 
that the talisman of her power was gone. 

“ And what my lord,” she said, in a hoarse voice, 
—“ what, my iord, if I refuse to accompany you to 
this mock tribunal ?” 

“T am ordered to communicate to your Majesty,” 


‘rejoined the Chamberlain, “that the inquiry will at 


once in your Grace’s absence.” 

‘‘Ab! and then the world will say that I feared 
to face my accusers,” exclaimed Margaret, “ or con- 
front the accusation. Now, this shall not be! I 
go, my lord. One moment, and I am with you !” 

Margaret passed hastily into an inner room; and 
haughtily rejecting the proffered succour of Lady 

albraith’s tirewomen, who were there, she arrayed 
herself in her queenly robes: she placed the diadem 
upon her brow, and took the sceptre in her hand. 


But at that very instant the thought struck her that 
pernere it would be ed asa mere mockery for 
er to assume those emblems of royalty, now that 


she had become as it were a mere crowned phan- 
tom; and she was almoet inclined to lay aside the 
ermine, the diadem, and the sceptre. But again 
her mind changed: she was inspired with renewed 
fortitude ; aud rejoining the Chamberlain, she said 
in a dignified manner, ‘ I am ready to confront my 
accusers.” 
And then through the and the corridors 
assed the Queen, attended only by the Lord Cham- 
rlain and the two tirewomen,—without pages— 
without ladies-in-waiting—withont maids of honoar! 
—and even the Lord Chamberlain accompanied her 
not through respect, but as a species of superior 
eae or gaoler responsible for her safe custody. 
she passed the sentinels who were somewhat 
thickly posted, they lowered their partisans or 
dropped the points of their swords; and these salu- 
tations were now almost the only proofs of respect 
whereby there still seemed to be a sort of recogni- 
Margaret as Scotlana’s Queen. 
She entered the judgment-hail. But very few 
— were gathered there; and those whose 
riendly countenances she had expected would greet 
her eyes, were not present. She had fancied that 


Sa are rE nega 


should behold the Earl of Bassentyne, Marion: 


ae 


, aad your husband, the a 
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braith, atid Maude, as prisoners in the set 
of guards. But no !—as she swept her loaks arou 
sho observed them net. On a platform covered 
with dark velvet, eat the three Abbots composing 
ynod. King David occupied a throne on one 
side of the hall, and which was on an estrads some- 


what lower than the judicial platform—as if it were 


meant to imply that in the case about to 
tried Royalty held iteelf to be less than the eccle- 
siastical bench of justice. A little in front of 
the platform, near the centre of the hall, was placed 
an arm-chair, to-which Margaret was conduced by 
the Lord Chamberlain. There was a line of yuards 
at the lower extremity of the ball. Behind the 
three Abbots, were several monks and acolytes ; and 
at a table placed in front of the A ieee sat & 
couple of Seder with writing materials before them, 
to take notes of the ngs. 

There were no other pe:sons present beyond those 
to whom we have alluded. There was no pomp~ 
mo ceremouy in the Hh php there was no 
crowded audience :—i there were no spectators 
whose only motive for being there was ane curt. 
osity. Everything. struck as being cold 
and gloomy, silent and sinister; and a sense of 
utter desolation seised upon her. There was nothing 
to inepire her with hope in the stern glacial looks 
of her j ; while in respect to the King himeelf. 
she a not to throw more than a passing glance 
upon him, for fear lest if her looks were suffered to 


linger upon his countenance it might be fancied that | 


she was g to him for mercy. 

Although from the fret moment when Margaret 
was ordered by her hasband to cousider hervelf a 
captive,—from the inetant,. indeed, when the storm 
had broken over her head,—she had felt that no 
stone would be left unturned towards the accom- 
plishment of her ruin,—yet she had not utterly 
abandoned herself to the despair of one who was 
ivredeomably lost rezone the power of even a 
miracle: to. aecomplish. a deed of salvation. But 
now, as she took her'seat in that hall where the 
personages were 86 few—- where their looks were s0 
sinister and cold~where not a friendly countenance 
mes her eyes—and whence a'l but those who might 
be considered necessary to the proceeding were 
rigidly excluded,—she gave. herself up for lost. 
What was to be her doom ? Had she merely been 


brought thither to hear a death-sentence pro- 


nounced ?—and was that sentence to be executed 
forthwith? Her cheeks grew deadly pale, and her 
heart seemed to turn to ice within her as these dread 
queries presented themselves to her mind. But the 
nextinstant she mentally ejaculated, “ At all events 
I will die with fortitude !-~and Acshaill not have the 
gratification of basta Sar so completely humbled 
as to sue for mercy at hts: fect |” 

And now, though her cheek remained very pale, 
and her: were rigid, and her eyes were fixed, 
yet there was an expression of firmness over all,— 
the air with which a prond female steicism armed 
itself amidst the excraciations of martyrdom ! 

“ Margaret of Scotland,” said the Abbot of St. 
Monaemee, who presided on the oecasion, “it grieves 
me deeply to 
crimes and meanours towards: your Sovereign 
t Monareh of this 
realm. The deeds wherewith you are charged have 
been fully made known unte myself and my holy 
brethren who ‘here sit in jueement with me. Say, 
Margaret of Scotland, will you answer to these ac: 
cusations respectively and individually ?” 


“What, my lord!” exelaimed the Quecn, “ have’: 
my accusers already. been heard 
: absence?” . 


against 


mein my 





behalf when she declared the Ear! o: 


sr that you are accused of high. 
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“Deal not hacgttiy with the matter, wor with 
the tribanal itsels,” resamed the Abbot of St: ‘Mo- 
nance. “There be circamstances which bring even 
kings into courts as piraders and plaintiffs; and it is 
in thieform that his Majesty King David has 
pealed ante us ‘whom he has invoked ns Jogos n 
this truly distressing case. In support of the plaints 
made te us by our august Sovereign, tes- 
timory has bean advanced,—the avéermente of wit- 
nesses and the evidence of things.” 

“ Witnesses ??. ejaculated Muryaret, & And who 
hath dared to seetity ‘against en” 

“Lady Galbraith — a trasty and horiourable 
woman,” replied the Abbot of Monance, “ hath de- 
posed to the fact that yon, Margaret of Scotland, 
received a visit from the Earl of Bastentyne——” 

“T have never denied it,” interrupted the Queen. 
“But Mistress Marion Galbraith—-a lady as honour- 
able and trustworthy as her mother—was present 
at the interview. Has she been called to state what - 
took place ?” 

“She fs not a witness in whom falth could be 
put,” answered the Abbot, “ She is prejudiced as 
& partisan——-” 

“ She is full of truth f” cried the Queen indig- 


nantly. 
“Hah! say you so!” cried the Abbot of St. 
Mary’s of Drybu “when we have it here in 


on your 


assentyne 

came to woo her love ?” 
‘‘ ¢ was a generous but imprudent attempt,” cried 
“to save me in a moment when events 


evidence that she lied readily and gtibty 


_wete occurring which were full well calculated to 


bewilder even a more powerful intellect than that of 


‘Marion Galbraith.” 
“ We will not summon her,” interposed the Prior 
of St. John at Dalkeith: “we all hold her to be 


unworthy of credence—sa false speaker—an un- 
maidenly person—a convicted conspiratrix——” 

“Fie wu ou, my lord!” excluimed Margaret : 
“ you a churchman ! and to be thus uncharituble | 
But call the Karl of Bassentyne himselt !” 

“ Nay, lady,” said tlie Abbot of &. Monaneo ; 
‘¢ these subt will not serve your tarn. Cal 
whom? He who is accused of being your para- 
mour |” 

“Tis false!” exclaimed Margaret, rising up from 
her seat ; and now the rich blood mantled ‘apon ber 
countenance. “Tis false as ever was device of 
Satan !” 

‘- "Tis true ” exclaimed the er at 
** and‘all the evidence proclaims it! Listen, lady ! 
—listen, ynhappy and guilty Queen !” 

“ Unha Ppyyes !” cried Margaret: “ guilty— 
no, never! Shame on you !—you that profess to be 
the minister of truth and justice !” a 

“ Bilence, lady! silence !” interrupted the Abbot. 
“ I¢ is not by taunt nor insult levelled against your 
judges, that you will convince them of your inno- 
cence.” 


‘* He who is seated there,”—and Margaret pointed 
to the King—“ knows that I am innocent! 

“# know that I espoused you,” said David,— 
“infatuated idiot shat I was! when your cheeks 
were yet warm from the kisses and your hand still 
trembling from the pressure of the of Bassen- 
tyne !—when the rings of betrothal had just 
exch , and your vow of fidelity was still ri- 
brating in his ears! I know likewise that you would 
Shave gladly wedded the Harl if the King had not 
suddenly aeponree apon the scetie f” 

“ All this impeaches not mine honour, sire,” said 
Margaret, with a firth dignity ; “and few will blame 
a-women or deen that her condact was unnatural, ’ 
if'she forgot how an Karl had wooed her when a 
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King came forward to press his suit. At all events 
this was my only imprudence—my only weakness ; 
aud so far trom having thought too well of Roland 
of Bussentyne, it was that I thought too well of 
mire, to hfs prejudice and to my own misfortune !” 


“ Margaret of Scotland,” said the Abbot of 8t,: 


Monance, “ from your own lips has just come forth 
a confession of such levities and duplicities and 
double-dealings practised at the time“ when our 
august Monarch sought your hand, as to have ren- 
dered it most undesirable that such as you should 
share with him the Scostish throne.” 

“Oh, but this is too much!” cried Margaret, her 
indignation now bordering upon frenzy; and she 
stainped her foot violently upon the fluor. “ Have 
I re ~ throne bey a ” _ 

ou have disgraced it!” ejaculated the King : 
“ you have dighonoured it !” : 

“"Pis even so,” said the Abbot ot St. Monance. 
“he Jover of other days has become your pa- 
ramour of the present time: he is introduced 
stealthily to your apartment—he throws himself at 
your feet-—he vows una‘terable devotiou—he speaks 
of love——” ; 

“Tis talee! ‘tis false!” cried Mar in a 
rending voice. “ Who dares proclaiu foul 
untruth 2” 


“ Know, lady, to your confusion,” rejoined the 


presiding Abbot, “that Lady Gulbraith listened 
at ~ duor of your aparsment; and she heard 
enough——-” 

“Qh, she is perjured or deceived!” exclaimed 
Margaret. “ Her own daughter was present-——” 

“ Alaa! her own daughter,” said the Abbot, “ had 
become corrupted by you, lady; and ’tis evident 
that she agreed to succour you in the progress of 
your guilty love, Cast -off this sir of deflance: it 
will not mend your cause—it only aggravates the 
guilt thereof! For if aught were wanting to stamp 
that guilt, is ig not to be found in the fact that by 
some means, at present unknown, you succeeded in 


communicating with the Earl of iy oc 
agreed to fly with him—he came to fetch you 
away-—— 


y ” 

“Qh ! is it possible that the heaven which knows 
the innocence of my heart in all thia,” exclaimed 
Margaret, “ can permit your tongue to continue in 
the utterance of 
that witnesses should be heard on my side! I re- 
quire, in the name of justice, thut those who are 
aceased of conspiring to carry me off, may be asked 
" Laer; in vindication of themselves as well as 
of me !” 

“ What ?” ejaculated the Abbot of St. Monance ; 
“ do you ask us to bring forward attainted traitors, 
to calumniate the King perchance—or at all events 
to proclaim falsehoods in your cause ? Those who 
would conspire to effect a stealthy entrance into a 
peaceful fortalice, and with coward blows strike 
down the sentinel while duteously pacing on the 
. wall—aye, and those too who would treacherously 
reer rbd a harm ie eae — nem 

wart Mompesson,—-Would not such as these, 
devise and publish the veriest tissue of falsities. that 


ever was fabri to help a failing cause? Mar- 
garet of Scotland, a + that you say or d> can 
verve yuar The very ring the a pe ta 
upon your in token of his love, is here before 
Us ; Cochrane confessed the other day, 


ere he died, that he knew full well of the love- 
passages betwixt yourself and that ‘Earl. Yor all 
those circumstances alone, ought you not to con- 
tinue Queen of Scotland. But now these damnatory 
propolis ot' your far deeper which within the last 
few days have come to 

one duty tw perform ; and that is te pronounce the 
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ese dread calumnies? I demand 


ght, leave this Synod but: 





dissolution of the marriage betwixt David Bruce, 
King of Scotland, and Margaret Logio—and it is dis- 
solved accordingly !” . 

“No! noJ you dare not do it!” were the words 
which now pealed forth in rending accents from 
Margaret's lips: “you dare not do it!” 

“We dare, lady,” rejoined the presiding Abbot 
solemnly: “and it is done !” 

“Yes—'tis done !” cried King David, rising up 
from his throne; “and I discard thee, Margaret, as 
a worthless thing! Thou art no longer my wife! 
Yet will I not punish thee as thou dost deserve. I 
give thee thy life, which by the treason of thine in- 
fidelity thon hast forfeited! I give thee also thy 
gems, thy jewels, and thy gold: I will not leave 
thee portionless! And now depart.” 

Margaret had fur some moments felt as it she 
were in the midst of a dream that was fraught with 
everything unreal and improbable, preposterous and 
impvuasible, yet awe-inspiring and stupifying. Bus 
as the King went on speaking. her minf gradually 
awoke to a comprehension of what he was utter- 
ing; and by the time he had finished she was com- 
pletely mistress of herself again. 

Pale as marble — with a half-indignant, half- 
martyrised expression upon her features—and her 
large black eyes burning like fires with a sinister 
steadiness—she raised her right arm, rae 
“J against this iniquitous decree! I will 
not be thus discarded—thns disowned—thus repu- 
diated! I call heaven to witness the assertion of 
Mine innocence! I appeal to the throhe of the 
King of Kings against tyranny of this earthly 
Monarch who seeks to crush me under his feet ! 
And icom this Synod of base parasite priests I will 
forthwith appeal to the justioe and goodness of the 
holy Pontiff! The Pope alone can pronounce the 
severance which shall be held binding by me!” 

Having thus spoken, the discarded Queen passed 
forth from the judyment-hall, with more true majesty 
of bearing perhaps at that moment, than she had 
even been wont to display in the grandest periods 
of her prosperity, But as she now re-traversed the 
passages and the corridors, no partisans were lowered 
and no sword-points crfvl rated do her honour : the 
sentinels ed motionless :—no longer were salu- 
tations paid to the discarded Queen ! 


- CHAPTER LXXXVTIL. 
THE DAGGER AND THE GOBLET. 


Ir was the evening of the day of the memorable 
trial—if trial such a hideous mockery of justice 
could be denominated—that a tall handsome young 
man, about four-and-twenty Bash of age, and at- 
tired as a military page, issued forth from Urquhart 
Castle. He made the best of his way into the ravine 


‘behind the peights overlooking the glen; and in a 


few minutes he was joined by Sir Conrad Rossel. 
“Have you heard the result, Sir Knight ?” in- 


quired the page hurriedly. 

“ Alas, yes 1” re the Teutonic warrior: “ ru- 
mour has’ already bruited it throughout the entire 
neighbourhood. The and the peasant 
seem stricken £3 with a species of terror: they lov 
asif some dread calamity had falien upon them ; 
for thedQueen was well beloved amongst them 
now that she has fallen, they have not the means of 
raising a hand to help her! 

“ no, Sir Knight !” rejoined Arthur Curtoys 
~—for he the military page was. “The King is bent 
upon the Queen’s destruction; and though he dared 
not take her life, yet has he robbed her of all 
that she perhaps esteems more dearly —her good 
name, her rauk, aud her honours !” 
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' 04 By heaven, my young friend!” ejaculuted Sir 
Conrad, “it were impossible for this vile King and 
all his parasite priests to rob Margaret of her good 
name! No jast and impartial person will believe 
that she was gully But tell me—have theré been 
no signs of the of Caithness or the Lord of 
Liddesdale ?” 

“None,” replied C “Alas! the 
Queen appeared to be utterly friendiess in the hour 
salbead eng need! Oh, how different were the 
P ings of to-day from those of Dambarton 
upwards of three vears ago! Then it was Queen 
Margaret’s glorious triumph !—but to day it was the 
triumph of the King!” 

“The continued absence of the Earl of Caithness 
and the Lord of Liddesdale,” said Sir Conrad, “is 
unaccountable. It is astounding! And the mes- 
sengers too, whom I sent off with such pressing let- 
ters to them, have not returned!” 

“Do you suspect any treachery, Sir Knight?” 
asked Curtoys: “do he think your messengers 
could alee waylaid or pursued by the King’s 


e es 

“No—nothing of all this do I suspect,” answered 
Sir Conrad; “because J sent off those messengers 
so soon after the startling incidents occurred the 
other haat at the castle, that the King could not 
have time to take any such measures as those 
which you have just suggested. I am bewildered 
what’to think! 1 almost regret that I did not my- 
self take h.rse and speed southward to warn the 
Queen's friends of what was occurring. But I made 
sure that the messengers would perform their duty ; 
and I considered that it was my part to remain here 
in the neighbourhood, to watch the progress of 
events and hold myself in readiness for any service 
that I might possibly be enabled to perform in the 
cause of this persecuted Queen. And all the more 
80, inasmuch as accident had thrown you and me 
together, and thus enabled me to learn what was 
progressing inside the fortress. But teil me—have 
you seen the Earl of Bassentyne ?” 

“‘ No, Sir Knight,” replied Arthur: “the Earl is 
kept under securest watch and ward.” 

‘“And bas there been a whisper circulated,” 
asked Conrad, “ with regard to what may perchance 
be the King’s intent in reference to t brave 
Karl ?” 

“As Mes naught is known,” answered Cartoys. 

‘“‘ And your pretty Maude—have you succeeded 
in exchanging a word with her ?” 

“ Not one, Sir Knight. The three prisoners are 
securely kept. Alas, poor Maude! I hope that——” 

“Fear nothing, good youth!” said Conrad. ‘ De- 
pend upon it, the King will not push matters far- 
ther than circumstances may absolutely compel bim. 
He has got rid of the Queen—and his object is 
gained! But now let us abandon generalities in 
our discourse———” 

“ Yes,” sate ees Arthur Curtoys: * for I have 
intelligence of no mean importance for your ears. 
The Queen——” 

“ What ?” ejaculated Conrad; “ have you suc- 
ceeded in communicating with her Majesty ?” 

“No, Sir Knight,” rejoined Arthur: “ she is still 
treated as @ captive there, but with power to make 
certain arrangements for her departure.” 

° “Her departure?” echoed Rossel. ‘ 

“Yes her departure: for it appears that her 
Majesty has resolved to leave the castle with the 
least possible delay. She purposes to commence 
her f ede at sacvlee sand she will proceed straight 
to Aberdeen.” 

“ Aberdeen ?” cried Sir Conrad, in astonishment. 
‘‘Does she mean to quit the kingdom ?” 

“Have you not heard,” pureued Arthur, “ that 
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her Majesty delivered a solemn protest against the 
competency of the Synod to pronounce her divorce, 
and that she intends to appeal to the Sovereign 
Pontiff ?” 
‘Ah, I comprehend!” said Sir Conrad; % and 
therefore with the least possible delay will the Queen 
pass over to the Continent ? Have you heard aught 
of the arrangements she may have made—the per- 
sons who are to accompany her—their number—the 
style in which they are to travel——” 
rejoined the 


“ Nothing of all this have I heard,” 
age. “I have learnt but the one fact—which I 
; and this is that her Majesty 
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ave communicated 
leaves Urquhart Castle at sunrise. 

‘And I shall be on the way to make my obeisance 
and to receive whatsoever instructions she may 
favour me with, I will tell her that I am Prince 
de Salza’s agent; and, Oh! if I have not been . 
enabled to do more in her behalf, it has not been , 
through neglect or unwillingness on my part!” , 

After some little more conversation, Arthur Cur- 
toys and Sir Conrad Rossel separated,—the former 
returning stealthily into the castle, the latter plang- 
ing farther into the ravine, where he sought the 
cavern in which his steed was sta led, and where he 
gave way to his painful reflections upon all that had 
recently occurred. 

Though it was now the commencement of the 
month of Octoher, and the hand of actumn had 
tinted or seared the leaves upon the trees, yet the 
weather was mild and beaatiful, particularly for 
that northern region. There was neither mist nor 
frost when the sun rose in the morning : but there 
was a healthy freshness in the air, and the dew 
glistened on the grass and on the wild flowers as if 
nature's profuse hand had sprinkled the earth with 
myriads of diamonds. Sir Conrad Rossel mounted 
his horse ; and rode from the village where he had 
passed the night, towards the shore o! Loch Ness. 
He concealed himself in the shade of a little grove ; 
but not many minutes had he been there, when he 
beheld a srall cavalcade apvroaching from the 
direction of the castle. It appeared to consist of 
about a dozen persons, the two sexes being pretty 
equally represented there ; and Sir Conrad had no 
doubt that it was the discarded Queen with the 
smalt cortege that was now allowed her. But he 
waited in the grove antil the cavalcade was near 
enough for him to recognise Margaret ; and then to 
his mingled joy and satisfaction he discerned 
Marion Galbraith on her right hand and Mande 
upon her left. The next moment, as his eyes swept 
along the little procession, he perceived Arthur 
Curtoys and his father ; so that he almost expected 
to see the Ear! of Bassentyne likewise. But, no: 
the gallant Roland was not there! 

Margaret was not overwhelmed with grief: on 
the contrary, she maintained a calm dignity ; but 
her features were rigid—her eyes were fixed—and 
despite the freshness of the morning air, her face 
was very pale. She was somewhat plainly clad, as 
if she purposely studied to avoid attracting unne~ “ 
cessary notice. 

When the roval party beheld a knight, armed 
from head to fvot, and with plumes waving about 
his helmet, ride forth from the little grove, Maude 
at once ejacniated, ‘Tis he! the brave Sir Conrad! 
Arthur was right when he declared that this war- 
rior would meet us!”—and the damsel flung « 
tender look over her shoulder at her bandsome 
young lover, who was riding a little way be- 


ind, 

Sir Conrad Rossel inclined his plumed head 
almost 'o the saddle-bow in salutation of the anfor- 
tunate Queen; aad as the royal cavalcade halted, 
Margaret said, “ Accept the assurance uf my sin. 
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“Datest atitude, Sir Knight, for all the interest; now tell me, royal lady, are there an other come 
~ts in my behalf. 1 have | mands?” mae : 
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which Te have manifes 

learnt from a faithful page in my retin 

tinued, “ whoee agent you are; and 

shall not fail to say everything 

to the mighty Prince de Salza, when we meet. 
Sir Conrad bowed again in acknow 


” she con- 


ledgment of 

paseo spear words; and he said, “I now hold’ 
myself at the di of your Grace: I aoe 
9 


orders of your hneas. Will you, royal 


that I ride forward to Aberdeen, to make such dis-. 
errr as your Majesty’s embarkation:as may be 


“Thanks, Sir Knight, for this forethought,” re-. 
: “bat a venga, has already : 

hen the King: 

signified to me last evening,” she continued, with a | 
certain tincture of bitterness in her tone, “that 1 
was at liberty to choose twelve persons to accom-. 
e faithful Beattie was one that I. 
selected ; and it is he who has gone onward. Doubt- 


8 
sped in advance for that pu 


‘less you marvel, Sir Knight, to behold Mistress 

Marion Galbraith with me, and my equally trust 

Maude ?—but it was hinted from the same hig 
uarter, that if I included them amongst my retinue, 

@ word nay should not be said and the doors of 
their prison cells would be opened. Ah! not fora 
single instant did I hesitate 1” exclaimed Margaret, 
with a sudden access of enthusiasm : “ fur if it were 
not for the presence of these faithful and devoted 
ones, I should be anable to support the weight of 
calamity which has fallen on my head! Bat their 
countenance, and the soothings of a clear con- 
science, her with the hope that my apres! to 
the Sov Pontiff may prove successful—these 
sustain me |” 

“ And remembef, royal lady,” added Sir Conrad 
Rossel, “ that your Majesty may reckon upon the 
interest of the Prince de Salza, who, as the chief of 
the highest military order connected with the 
Church, as well as being one of the foremost poten- 
tates of Christendom, must ey, exercise no 
mean influence with his Holiness the Pope.” 

‘*T have not sha dae worthy Sir Conrad,” said 
the Queen, “that I possess so powerful a friend in 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights. I 
would not have him think me guilty !—Oh, no! not 
tor worlds !” 

“ Gracious lady,” said Sir Conrad, “it is for you 
to command that I forthwith set off to Marienburg, 
that everything may be explained with the least 
possible delay to his Highness Prince de Salza.” 

“Yes—do this, worthy Sir Conrad,” ejaculated 
the Queen; “and Oh! I shall thank thee!” 

“I will do it, royal lady,” replied the Teuton‘c 
warrior, “Y have some little business which will 
take me in a southerly direction—but when that 
affair is accomplished—and it will not occupy much 
time,” he said, with a gloomy and sombre expres- 
sion of countenance—“I will at once embark at 
Berwick or at Leith, and day and night shall my 
course be pursued until I reach Marienburg. The 
moment mv foot touches the Dutch shore, will I 
remain fast in the saddle—sleeping not till my 
mission be performed !” 

“A thousand thanks, Sir Knight, for this as- 
surance!” said the Queen. “Tell your illustrious 
master—tell the Prince de Salza that I am innocent 
—that I have done naught to forfeit his esteem and 
respect and love !—tell him likewise that I go to 
Av’gquon to plead my cause before the Pope !” 

“ And fully confident am I,” rejoined Sir Conrad, 
“that at Avignon your Majesty will either find 
Prince de Salsa in person, awaiting to receive you 
-—wor else representatives ch to express the 
sympathies of his Highness towards you. And 
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“Did you not say that you were going in a 
southerly direction ?” inquired aret, “ 
Sir Knight! if you 
prevented my generous friend the Earl of Caithness, 
and my™beloved brother the Lord of Liddesdala, 
from flying to ‘my guccour ———. Ah! popes 
they deem me guilty ?—and Oh ! if this be the case, 
it is for you, Sir Knight, to disabuse their minds!” 

‘Rest assured, royal lady,” ejaculated Sir Con- 
rad, “that they entertain no. auch derogatory opinion 
concerning your a ar There is a mystery pn- 
veloping their pro onged absence: but that is nos 
the solution of it. Peradventure my messengers 
bave been at fault; and if so, I will hasten to repair 
the mischief which may have been done.” 

* Again I thank thee, Sir Knight,” said Margaret. 
“Tell the Earl and my brother that if I have not 
flown at once to them, it is because I feared they 
were prejudiced against me; but if they deem me 
innocent—as heaven grant that they may !--they 
will come to me at Avignon. Oh! it were happi- 
ness to find that magnanimous brother of mine, and 
the beloved Albertina, and the gouod old Earl of 
Caithness, coming to support me in ny appeal to 
- \ Boverelgn Pontiff! Tell them thia, Sir 

re) ” 

“TJ will fail not, royal lady,” answered the Teu- 
tonic warrior. “Is there aught else— .” 

“Yes—one thing more that 1 might demand .of 
thee,” responded the Queen. “You have promised 
to call at Roslin ; and Melrose is at no great distance, 
Present yourself to the Lord Abbot of that sacred 
pile, and vindicate mine innocence to him as you 
would do to the others of whom we-have spoken !” 

“Your royal mandate shall receive due attention,” 
replied Sir Conrad. “And now, before I tarn my 
horse’s head southward, may I be bold enough to 
ask one question. It refers to a nobleman in whom 
I am deeply interested——” 

‘*You mean the Earl of Bassentyne?” said Mar- 
garet: and she glanced with mingled uneasiness 
and affectionate sympathy towards Marion Gal- 
braith. “The King of eras. I regret to say, 
acts the part of a tyrant. Uh! I would suffer un- 
complainingly if others who are also innocent had 
not been made to suffer likewise on my behalf! 
The Earl of Bassentyne has been condemned with- 
out trial—sentenced without having been permitsed 
to speak a op in his own defence! The King’s 
arbitrary will has constituted the tribunal whence 
the decree has gone forth-——” 

“And that decree ?” exclaimed Sir Conrad, in a 
tone of the most anxious inguiry. “Surely the 
Eurl’s life is not threatened ?” 

‘*No,” responded Margaret: “the blessed saints 
be thanked! the King has not dared to go to such 
a length as this! e has sentenced the nublie- 
hearted Holand to a captivity of two years in 
Edinburgh Castle. Ah! deeply, deeply do I de- 

lore——” 

“ Let not that circumstance add to your Grace's 
afflictions,” said Marion Galbraith, in a firm v -ce, 
‘The magnanimous Roland will in no wise blame 

our Highness as the cause of his misfortune; and 
Gy his fortituée he will prove to the tyrant how a 
brave man can suffer. As for me, my love is there 
-~-myedevotion is here /” and she gracefully inclined 
her beautiful head to the Queen. 

Conrad Rossel now took his leave of the royal 
party, which pursued its way towards the eastern 
coast, while be turned his horse’s head in a south- 
erly direction, . 

We must now shift the scene of our story to the 
Castle of Dalkeith. It was late in the evening of 
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the day of which we have just been writing; and, 
the Countess of Morton was seated alone ind hand- | 
somely furnished apartment. She was reclining | 
upon a divan or ottoman—abendoning hernelf to: 
thrilling and joyous reflections. She had received a | 
letter from the King, telling her how the Synod had: 
pronounced a decree of divorce; and thus the arena: 
seemed to be fally open for the play of all the wild- 


est ambition which the Countess cherished. Not 


that the King had said anything in his letter which | 


amounted to a positive promise that he would wed 


her and raise her up to the throned seat whence he. 


, had discarded the unfortunate Margaret; but the 
wily Louisa trusted to the power which she had ob- 


tained and the influence which she wielded over the. 
Thas, all her’ 
hopes were tintea with a roseate hue; and in ima-| 
gination she already felt the diadem upon her brow | 

asped the sceptre with her hand. She had! 


infatuated and l.centious monarch. 
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was riveted to the 
beholding the awfully 


888 
spot—she became spell-bound 
brother’s countenance, 
i “ Woman,” he said, in a stern implacable tone, 
for I will aot again-call you by the neme.of sister, 
—your career of infamy is drawing to an ead. . Too 
long already have you been suffered to disgrace the 
family from which you —P 
“Bepther, brother!” exclaimed Louisa, with 
affright: “do not look thus at me! do not give vent 
to such dreadfal language! You terrify me!” 
“Wretched woman,” broke in the atern im- ; 
placable voice of the Teutonic warrior, “if you are 
susceptible of terror, you ought to shrink in dismay 
trom the hideous phantoms which your owh con- 
science must conjure up !” 
‘What mean you, Louis? what mean you?” de- 


manded the Countess, becoming deadly pale. 
““T mean that you have filled the cup of horrors 


end 
heard of the death of Mompesson; and this circum-|| and abominations to the very brim!” replied the 


etance was also a source of satisfaction to her; for 
she thought to herself that the only person who 
could have possibly proclaimed a syllable in refer- 
ence to the true mode of her husband’s deatb, had 
ceased to exist. Little did she suspect how in his 


last moments Mompesson had confessed everything, | 
and how one of the personages to whom that con- ; 


fession had been made was none other than her own 
brother. 


Bat while the Countess of Morton was reclining 


upon that divan, her thoughts taking their hue as it 


were from the roseate flood of lustre which the lamps | 
poured through the elegant apartment,—a man was. 


nding through the darkness of the night with a 
stern and resolute purpose. His countenance, 
covered with the visor of his helmet, was -sombre 
and menacing: his lips were compressed—his soul 
was nerved inexorably.to the object which he had 
in. view, 
steadily onward—that man with the sombre counte- 
nance and the fixed purpose in his soul !—on he 
went towards that castle where the handsome lady 
was basking in the flood of roseate lustre! 


All of a sudden the Countess of Morton heard the ; 
be:l at the gate ring; and then ina few moments the 


trampling of a steed on the pavement of the court- 
ard reached her ears. What could it mean? Was 
t another messenger from the King? If so, surely 
his Majesty was displaying the utmost regard and 
attention towards Louisa that he communicated thus 
frequently with her? Oh, wildly beat her heart !— 
joy tilled her soul with ecstacy !|—she was bathed as 
it were in a fount of rapture; for more than ever 
she felt assured that in a short time she should be 
hailed Queen of Scotland ! 
A page entered the room, to announee that a tra- 
veller who had just arrived at the castle, requested 
an immediate audience of the Countess. He was a 


man of knightly appearance (added the page); but. 
he had given no name, as he hed said that it was! 


needless, 


“Yes it is needless,” said Louisa, “ considering 
the quarter from which ‘the message doubtless : 
comes :”"—for it was in the same mysterious manper ' 
that the emissaries of David had previously deli-: 


vered their despatches to the Countess. “Let him 
® 


be at once admitted !” 


eo The page withdrew; and in a few minutes a war-: 
rior in complete armour was ushered into the room. } 
The visor was over his countenance; and he waited , 
until the door had closed behind the page ere he 
raised that aventayle. Then he lifted it; and the: 
Countess gave vent to an ejaculation of astonish- 


ment on beholding her brother. 
“ Louis! is it 
towards him when she suddenly stopped short—she 





And through the darkness he rode steadily, | 


possible ?”—and she was hastening 


stern voice “ All your guilt—your deep, pening, 
horrible guilt—is known to me!—yes, known in 
the intensity of its wickedness! Detestable plotter 
against the happiness of a Queen! wretch who un- 
scropulously made use of such vile instruments as 
the dwar Mompesson——” 

‘“‘ Mompesson!” repeated the Countess in a faint 
voice. ‘ But Oh! why, dear Louis—why——” 

‘“* Address not me as if I were your brother!” in- 
terrupted the inexorable kuight. “I disclaim you! 
I loathe—I hate you! I am here to punish you!— 
—to trample you as I would a reptile beneath my 
heel !—aye, and to save yuu also from adding other 
crimes to the dark catilogae of your infamies! 
Yes—your hour is come, murderess of yonr own 
husband |” 

A wild shriek rang forth from the lips of the 
wretched Countess; and then she cried, ‘No, no, 
Lovis! you wrong me! you wrong me most 
craelly !” 

©] wrong you not, woman!” he sternly re- 
sponded. “The dwarf confessed everything; and 
it was my hand which dealt him the punishment 
which he deserved. It is mine also that shall inflict 
condign chastisement upon thee! And in so doing 
ities a veritable mercy which I am showing thee: 
"twill eave thee, I repeat, from other crimes—though 
darker oues' thou could’st not perpetrate! Knueel 
and pray, Louisa!—thy last moment is at hand!” 

With another wild shriek the Countess rushed 
towards the door: but Sir Conrad caught her by 
the arm, and literally flung her mercilessly and 
violently across the room. Galf stunned, br 
and hurt, the wretched creature began to sob au 
moan, aud to wring her hands in despair. 

** Oh, Louis! Louis! you would not kill me—your 
own sister! No, no! you could not do it! Remem- 
ber when we were children and played t gether— 
and you were so fond of your little flaxen-haired 
sister! Qh, think of those days and spare me!— 
spare me, dear Louis !” 

But the warrior answered her not. He strode to- 
wards a table on which refreshments stood: he 
poured wine into a goblet—he then drew forth a 
phial from amidst the folds of his ecarf—and the 
contents of this phial he emptied into that goblet. 

Woman,” he said, with a voice and look that 
were sufficient to banish every hope—so stern was 
the tone, so pitiless the countenance; “take your 
onThe ene h ted her his naked. d 

us ng, he presen er his naked dag- 
ger with one hand, while with the other he pointed 
towards the poisoned goblet. 

The Countess threw herself at his feet, extend- 
ing her arms towards him, and her countenance up- 
turned with an expression of treuzied anguish, af sho 

ad 


ominous expression of that ¢ | 





a 


“iwplored him to Teper Nothing could be more | 
passionate, ren or an 

which the miserable woman made to her me er:. 
but he remained pitiless—stern—implacable. There 

was the d nd there was the poisoned cha- 

lice : and she might take her choice! His manner 

was crushing and overwhelming: fis very looks smote 

the wretched creature down upon the floor,—until 

in a-half-stdpified state she accepted the pelsoned 

a oe then all was over! 

e warrior, closing his visor, descended the 
stairs-—mounted his herse—and rode away into the 
darknese and silence of the night. When, some ten 
minutes afterwards, the hafidmaidens of the 
Countess entered the apartment, as was their wont 
at a particular hour, they beheld their mistress 


stretched a corpse upon the flvor. 
: | CHAPTER LXXXVITIT. 


THE BLACK EARLS FATE. 


It was still an early hour in the morning, when two 
rsons on horseback emerged from a valley belong- 
to the chain of Lammermuir Hills, and entered 
upon a beaten road which led towards the Abbey of 
Melrose. One was a man of tall form, fierce ex- 
pression of countenance, and exceeding brightness 
of the black eyes: the other belonged to the gentler 
eex—though whether gentle she really were in dis- 
position might be somewhat problematical, when it 
was observed that her black eyes were as fall of fire, 
her looks as replete with defiance, and her lips as 
expressive of scorn as those of the individual who 
accompanied her. Remarkably handsome she was: 
but then her’s was a fearful beauty—and in her 
traits and ‘eatures there was a total absence of that 
feminine softness which fascinates ard endeara, and 
confirms the impression which a fine face and form 
may at the first glance have made upon the heart. 
We should add that her age was about twenty- 
eight; and she was apparelled in a rich travelling 
suit,—the caparisons and housings of her steed also 
indicating that she was a person of no mean distinc- 
tion. Her companion also appeared in a rich tra- 
velling garb; but he had not neglected his precau- 
tions for self-defence in case of need ; for he wore 
a corslet—a sword of great length was suspended 
to his waist—and a battle-axe hung to his saddle- 
bow. It anything were wanting to show that these 
were personages of rank and importance, the nu- 
merous body of followers on horseback at a little 
distance would have confirmed that impression ;— 
and ignorant indeed must any one have of the 
circumstances pertaining to all that district. if 
Th sar ee jAiveasil to a as 7 
cular worn e an ers 0 

the Black Douglas. : 

Yes—the personages whom we have been describ- 
ing, were the Karl and Countess of Douglas. But 
were they journeying lovingly together ?—did ma- 
trimony seem to have: smoothed down the terrific 
rancours and hatreds which had subsisted between 
them when their hands were joined in m at 
Dumbarton Castle upwards of three years back ?— 
and had the birth of a son engendered ties of affec- 
tion which previously had no existence? The 
reader shall presently be enabled to judge for him- 
self on these points, In the meanwhile let us pro- 
ceed to observe that in the midst of the numerous 
retinue following the Black ] and his Countess, 
a child of two years og ne es of litter or 
craéle slang over the of a ied horse. Well 

enveloped in velvet and fur was thy sleeping boy— 
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and only his face was visible: but even with the 

es closed, and under the serene influences of 
slumber, the countenance had a certain express 
irresistibly reminding the beholder alike of the 
father and the mother. <Any one gasing upon that 
child, would have said that it Seinccad i a0 com 
mon race, and that the destiny of a stormy life was 
stamped on its very lineaments. And this impros- 
sion would become all the stronger if the child 
were seen when awake; for then, with ks large 
black eyes open, and its brows unsaturally large 
and dark for one of so tender an age, its features 
seemed to have caught a reflection ‘of. the stern 
flerceness ofthe father and the prond defiance which 
characterized the looks of the mosher. 

It was an old custom with the house of Douglas 
that the heir of that proud family should, on six 
successive anniversaries of ite birth, be presented 
in the chapel of Melrose Abbey, when rich presents 
were bestowed upon the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and either the Abbot or Sub-Prior certitied on each 
occasion that it was the same child that had. been 
there presented on the previous anniversary. The 
custom arose from the extreme jeulousy of the 
oe family in respect to the purity of their 
bl and the legitimacy of their lineage; so that 
this was a precaution to guard peer the chance 
of a changeling being substituted for the rightful 
heir in case of the father beiug absent on a cam- 
paign, or being held as a prisoner elsewhere. The 
custom might traced back to the first crusade, 
when the Karl of Douglas of that day sought the 
Holy Land, leaving his heir an infant in the cradle, 

“'This is the second time, Elvira,” said the Earl 
of Douglas, breaking a leng and moody silence, as 
he and the Countess emerged from the valley,— 
“this is the second time that our boy will have 
been presented to the monks of Melrose.” 

“I know it, my lord,” she answered coldly; and 
then she flung a look of the sternest defiance at her 
husband, as much as to imply that she knew full 
well what topic it was that he was approaching, but 
that she dared him therein to do his worst. 

“Yes!” he proceeded, after having fur a moment 
eyed her savagely askance, “again shall we stund 
together anon, before the holy fathers of Melrose. 
And now I ask you, Elvira, whether you will vot, 
in their presence, pronounce the words tha will be 
sufficient, on due representation to his Holiness thie 
Pope, to procure a decree for the dissolution of this 
moet wretched and inauspicious marriage 

“Surely, my lord,” she responded, with a cold 
firmness, “you must conjecture what my answer 
will he? It is No!” 

‘“‘ Beware, Elvira,” ejaculated the Black Earl, his 
eyes flashing with rage, “how you prevoke me and 
how you drive me to extremities! Remember that 
exactly one year ay for day and hour for 
hour—I warned you that if when the occasion of 
the anniversary returned, you refused to agree to 
those measures which might lead to our severance 
and divorce——” 

“J know that you threatened horrible things,” 
interrupted Elvira, “and I des)-ise the menace.” 

“ Despise it?” echoed the Earl: bat quickly assum- 
ing a milder tgne, he said, “ Why remain deaf to 
the dictates of common senre? Are we happy? 
Can ‘we ever be hoppy? Why, then, should we- 
remain linked together ?’ Do I not curse the day 
which gave me a wite whom I cannot love? and do 
you not hate and abhor the man whom that séme 
day gave you as your husband? Is there aught of 
sympathy between us?—have our eyes ever x 
tenderly upon each other? No, never !—not’eveh 
when standing hy the cradle of our son! Why, 
then, I ask, should we remain linked together ?”’ 


" “I have given you an heir to your house,” 
answered Elvira; “and I, the mother vf that child, 
will not be ignominiously driven from the home 
which is as much miné as thine.” 

“Nay, but I offer you a fair share of my riches,” 
exclaimed the Earl of Douglas; “and you may go 
forth into the world with wealth at your command. 
You are yet young—your affertions may settle upon 
some one who can reciprocute them; and if freed 
from the trammels of marriage with me, you may 
hope to become the happy wife of another. I, on 
my side, may in like manner be left free——” 
asia 9 my lord!” ejaculated Elvira, anal: 
nanfly: then glancing over her shoulder towards 
the retinue of domestics in the rear, she said, 
“There is my child, my lord; and the existence of 
that beloved boy—yes, beloved although you are its 
father !—constitutes betwixt you and me a link that 
may not be broken.” 

terrible scow] appeared upon the avartby 
countenance of the Karl of Douglas as he mutte 
with c:-ncentrated flerceness, ““A link that may not 
be broken? By St. Bride of Bothwell! you may 
not be too sure of that!” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the Countess, with a sudden 
start; and she flung a half-dismayed look at her 
husband: “do you mean that you would menace 
the life of the little one? No, no,” she added, in- 
stanteously resuming the air of cold haughty defi- 
ance; “black though your heart be—yes, black as the 

ulf of pandemonium itself !—yet you would not 
ure to perpetrate such a crime as that!” 

‘Elvira, said the Earl, moving his horse close 
alongside of the one which she herself bestrode, and 
fixing his eyes with the most savage fierceness upon 
ber countenance,—“ Elvira, did you ere now hear 
mie bid you not drive me to extremities? You com- 
prebend what I mean:—therefore be wise, and 
speak preeeny the words which, if taken down b 
those holy friars, Bs constitute the ground-wor 


for our diverce. wise, I say: or by St. Bride! 


you will yet rue the day when be dared fly in the 
face of a pon even though that Douglas be 
your own husband !” 


6 mis- 
you a man? or are you not 
verily a fiend in human shape? Murderer of your 
uocle, the old Knight of Liddesdale! would you 
become the assassin of your own child ?” 

An ungovernable rage seized upon the Black 

Earl at this moment: he was exasperated to a per- 
fect pitch of frenzy; and he dealt Elvira a buffet 
upon the cheek which nearly smote her from her 
horse. But quick as the eye can wink, her whip, 
thin and supple, flashed as it were across her hus- 
hand’s face, and along wheal was left imprinted 
there. Maddened with the stinging pain, the Black 
Earl drew his sword from the sheath: in a moment 
did it gleam in the rays of the morning sun—and in 
another instant would it have cut the Countess 
down, when with a loud ejaculation a third person 
appeared upon the scene. 
The incidents we have been relating, occurred 
just by a sharp angle which the road made with s 
thick row of trees on either side; and round that 
angle a horseman all in a moment barst upon the 
view of the disputing husband and wife. . 

* Hold, coward! What! strike a woman?” ejaca- 
fated _ horseman. “By my faith, ‘tis the Lari of 

° = ’ 

“The Lord of Liddesdale!” cried the Earl; and 
thus was the recognition onary sera | mutual. 

For « few instants the Black Earl and the gallant 
Fleming surveyed each other with angry looks ; 
then the latter, doffing his plumed cap to the Coun- 
tess, said, “Though it ill besecms.any one to inter- 


‘“‘Monster!” exclaimed the Countess: 
creant! demon! Are 
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yet the present cite 


fere betwixt husband and wife, 
cumstances are so extraordina 

“Who dares talk of interterence ?” thundered the 
Black Earl. “If your words, my lord, applied.to 
me—” ' 

“Dady,” said our gallant hero, “if my, escort 
may for a while serve you, 80 that you may escape 
from the threatened brutality of him who is not 
worthy to be your husband, command my atcend- 
ance and that of my retainers.” a 

As he thus spoke, some half-dozen armed men, 
at the head of whom was Malcolm Seton, came 
careering upon their steeds round the angle where 
their master had preceded them ; and almost at the | 
same instant the retainers of the Black Karl, with 
the child in the midst, came up from the other 
direction. And now on either side were hands laid 
threateningly upon swords; and while the Black 
Douglas already held his brand unsheathed, the 
young Lord of Liddeadale had half drawn his own 


wespon. 

“By St. Bride!” exclaimed the Douglas, “tis 
well met—and the lists of Roslin shall now be 
avenged! Make your own men keep back! As 
for mine, they will not budge an inch when once 
my mandate ne forth that they be atill!” 

“ My lord,” said our hero, “ you cannot suspect 
that I fear to allow my weapon to crogs yours 
on any seemly occasion. But here, in the presence 
of your Countess ——” 

“ Ah! do you want provocation ? has your fiery 
blood grown cold ?” vociferated the Earl. “Stand 
ores a guard—or by St. Bride! I will cut thee 

own |” 

“‘ Refuse not the ehallenge, brave Lord of Lid- 
desdale !” exclaimed Elvira; “and stand on no 
punctilio because of my presence {” 

“Yet one word more, lady!” cried dg gs age | 
het thee that if I draw my weapon in com- 

at-—”” 

“ Braggart!” ejaculated the Black Earl: “dost 
dare presume on the success which accident gave 
thee at Roslin ?” 


.. Thus speaking, the Earl spurred hie powerful 


steed forward, and aimed a tremendous blow at the 
Lord of Liddesdale’s head ; for after the warning 

reviously given, it was now fair and competent for 
fim to make this onslaught. Instantaneously was 
it met. With a marvellous rapidity did Fleming 
wield his own trenchant brand ; and yet be ac 
only on the defensive,—at the same time exclaim- 
ing, “ Noble lady, behold! I am loath to shed 
your husband’s blood before your sight !” 

“Sacrifice not your safety to your magnanimity !” 
ejaculated Elvira, in whose eyes there was a strange 
sinister gleaning, as if she had a particular desire 
on which side success might result, and as if this 
sympathy were rot on behalf of her husband. 

if an isan of the Black Earl,” cried the 
warlike colm Seton, “ would think fit to ex- 
change blows with me——” 

“Be silent, Setoun—and stand back !” exclaimed 
our bero. “ You have no quarrel with the men of 
Douglas |” 

“No!” cried Elvira; “nor have the men of 
Douglas a quarrel now with those of Liddesdale!” 

is Fam content that it shall lie betwixt us two!” 
thundered the Black Earl. “ Here, upon this spot, 
let all old rancours be washed out in the heart's 
blond of owe of us!” 

While thus speaking in « series of fierce verbal 
jerkings, rather than in scontinoons strain, the 
Black Douglas wade hiv blows buil around the per- 
son of Fioming—clashing upon our young hero's 
sword, or clattering against his corslet - bat injuring 
him not. As length, having maintained the deftn- 
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“eve until his life was every moment threatened, the weapons at the same time that the Bordererare- 


magnanimous Lord of Liddesdale thought 
beauteous wife Albertina and his own well-beloved 
boy; and ‘he felt that for their enkes he mast live !-— 
on their account he must disre the. punctilios 
which bad hitherto restrained his arm! A sudden 
fire flashed from the durk eyes which were previously 
calm with only their wonted animation, and he ex- 
claimed, * Beware, my lord! bewage how yoa pro- 
voke me farther !” 

“Peace to thine idle threats!” shouted the Earl 
disdaiufully e 

“No! nat idle! See!” and Fleming's sword, 
making a terrific sweep, inflicted a ghastly wound on 
the Eurl’s left arm. 

“Ab, by 8:. Bride!” yelled the infuriate noble- 
man, * thy doom is sealed! Offer up thy last 

nes : 


voice ringing with a clarion-like cleamess in con- 
wrast with the hoarse enraged tone in which the 
vociferations of the Douglas were sent forth. 

Then for a few moments the two weapuns played 
abuut each other like lambent tongues of flame, so 
brightly did they givam in the morning san. The 
eye could not follow the ins and outs u 
tings and piercings—those sweepings and levellings 
—hose wardings and attackings But it was 
soon over; for having failed in one last tremendous 
effurt to annihilate his opponent, the Earl of Douglas 
laid himaelf open tw a wost fatal attackh—and, mor- 
tally wounded, he fell heavily from his horse. 

own sprang the victurious Lord of Liddesdale 
from his steed—across the prostrate Earl he strode 
—and for a few instants there was the profound 
silence of suspense as he bent down with his face 
almost close to the Black Earl's lips to see whether 
he still breathed. But motionless lay the Douglas; 
and Fleming, turning with a mournfal countenance 
towards Elvira, said, “ Lady, before heaven and be- 
fore all these witnesses, do [ Ngan my regret that 
I should Have rubted thee of a husband!” 

“ Vengeance. for the Douglas!” shouted all the 
followers of the deceased nobleman. . 

In a moment twenty swords flashed from their 
sheaths, and twenty jackmeh were about to urge 
their steeds forward to attack the Lora of Liddes- 
dale. Yet not unprepared was he for the incident; 
he at once sprang upon his steed—while his ful- 
lowets made their own drawn swords flash in the 
sunlight, For an instant a tremendous conflict 
seothed imminent: but all in « moment Elvira 
dashed in upon her own steed betwixt the two bands, 
aud raising her arm iniperiously as she looked to- 
wards her partisans, she exclaimed, ‘“ Peace ! 
Sheathe Ag weapons! To mie is your obedience 
now doe! Your infant lord is in the midst of you— 
and it ie as his mother that I sway all the aathurity 
of the house of Douglas !” . 

So imposing was the air ot the Countess—so com- 
man her tone—and in her eyes was there some- 
thing so like the flerce overawing spirit of him whom 
they had been wont to obey and who now lay a 
co at their feet—that the Borderers unhesitat- 
ingly 1 and as if by one consent obeyed the mandate. 
They sheathed their swords and shrank back. 

“ My Lord of Liddesdale,” pursued the Countess 
of Douglas, “ ores fe guiltless of the premeditated 
aud willing death of my husband. In self-defence 


you slew him. It was as if he wantonly and wilfully | ae 
mousy. 
imous as thoa art | 


rushed upon the point of your sword. Thou art a 
brave warrior—end as magnan 
brave! I bid thee farewell, my lord. Pursue thy 
way—and henoeforth let there be peace between thy 
le and mine! " 
n and the Liddesdale men had sheathed their 
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yer sphere o 
“ And thine!” cried the Lord of Liddesdale, his | 


inquired the warrior uickly. 
those cut- |. re 


turned their swords to the stabbards; and now 
again bowing his plumed head to the lady, our hero 
continued his ronte at the head of his followers. 
a So passed on his way. which lay towards 
Roslin tle; and he was eens mournfully 
upon the necessity which had compelled him to take 


a human life, when he beheld a warrior in complete 


armour advancing towards him at a quick pace. He 
had his visur closed; but when he approached near 
enough to obtain a sufficient view of our hero, he 
raised that aventayle, exclaiming with mingled joy 
and surprise, “ By St. Jude! "tis the Lord of Li - 
desdale himself!” 

“ Yes —1 am the Lord of Liddesdale, Sir Knight,” 
answered Fleming, who ju:''ged by the warrior’s 
golden “pen that auch was ‘the rank he bore in the 
chivalry. 

* By what luc 
claimed the w 
sengers ?” 

“ Messengers ?” echoed Fleming, with a look ot 
amazement. “No! I have seen po messengers !” 

“ But when did you leave Ifermitage Castle ?” 


“Some few days back, plied Fleming “I 
went on & visit to the worthy Abbot Benedic- 
tus——— 

“ Ah! and Iam also bound to Melrose!” ejacu- 
lated the warrior. ‘ Thence I should have retraced 
my way towards Roslin —for in good sooth I diverged 
somewhat last night,” he added with a sombre look, 
‘and for many wearisome huure have been com- 
pelled to rest in a poor shieling rather than floander 


chance do we thus meet?” ex- 
or. “Have you seen my mes- 


‘uselessly about those Lammerimuir Hills.” 


“ But who are you, Sir Knight?” inguired oar 
hero impetuously. 

“Tell me of the Earl of Caithness?” exclaimed 
the warrior, without heeding the question, “ Is he 
at Ruslin ?” 

“ Yes—at Roslin,” rejoined Fleming. “I am now 
on my vay to visit his lordship. Bat —” 

“ And you have heard nothing,” asked the war- 
rior; “no rumour of a terrific evil has as yet 
reached your years? But no! how could it? 
Everything was managed with so mach seerecy and 
80 much despatech——” 

“Keep me not in suspense, Sir Knight!” ex- 
claimed the Lord of Liddesdale. “I see that some- 
thing terrible has occurred! Tell me, f conjure you, 
who are you? and how came you to know me? 

“1 saw you st Dumbarton, my lord, on a me- 
morable occasion—upwards of three years ago,” 
rejoited the warrior: “and, alas! that I shouid 
now be compelled to distress youranind———” 

“Who are you, Sir Knight? who are you?” de- 
manded Fleming, with feverish impatience. 

“I belong to the military hierarchy of Teutonic 
warriors,” was the response; “and I am called Sir 
Conrad Rossel.” 

“J remember that I heard the illustrious Prince 
de Salza mention P br name,” said Fleming. “But 
the tidings, Sir Knight—the tidings you have to 
impart? Be 5 (pees speedy, I implore! Surely 
that great and good man cannot.have passed pre — 
maturely away irom the worid ?” 

. “No, my lofd—no!” interjected Sir Conrad : “it 

is not of him that I have to speak! It is—it is—od 

—yoursister—the unfortunate Margaret |" 

‘Ah! unfortunate?” exclaimed Fleming anzx- 
“ Blessed saints! what mean you?” 


S* Alas! I mean, ye Basal ined the Teutonie 
fe ae cen re et hin poe 
ow ; even’ ve ® 
wondrous . I mean thet the day before 
Yesterday 6 pronoanced. 


of divorc® was 
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sect your sister—~and that early yesterday worn- 
ing she left her palace-castle in the Highlands, to 
undertake a voyage, and then a long, long joarney— 
that her final appeal may be unto the Sove- 
reign Pontiff ” 

t was with « species of on that the 
Lord of Liddesdale listened to astounding in- 
telligence, every detail of which struck him as it 
were blow upon blow: thea he burst forth into a fit 


passionate indignation against 


CHAPTER EXXXI£. 
THE CATASTROPHE, 


Ir was exactly twenty-one days after the incidents 
which we have just been relating, that a young 
man, with garments so travel-soiled that it was 
scarcely possible to discern of what texture or 
fashion they had originally been, galloped into the 
superb old French city of Avignon, at the saltry 
hour of noon. His cheek was deadly pale: but the 
tremendous excitement of the pace at which he had 
evidently ridden, concentrated its expression, so to 
speak, in the unnatural fire which barnt in his he 
As he passed through the streets, it was evident 
to many observers that he swayed to and fro and 
recled in his saddle like a person under the in- 
fluence of wine; and when at length he suddenly 
pulled up his steed for the purpose of making some 
inquiry, he fell to the ground. The by-standers 
hastened to raise him: at first they thought he was 
dead; but he presently gave signs of life; and on 
being cuaveyad to an adjacent hostelry, he was 
promptly attended by a chirargeon fetched from the 
neighbourhood. The médical man presently 
nounced him to be in a state of raging fever which 
must have been caused by some long-endured and 
very powerfal excitement. 

bout the person of the unfortunate traveller 
an ample sup: ly of gold was discovered, and also 
a sealed packet ad to his Holiness the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Clement X, who then held his 
Court at Avignon, that peerless city of sonthern 
Franed. The was fastened with a silken 
cord, and the seal was impressed with a royal 
crown, Who, then, could the messenger be? He 
was young—remarkably handsome—and naturally 
of hed ap : but his countenance 
was 60 ort, ber it was npn ri must, as the 
chirurgeon ve passed: ugh no ordinary 
d of excitement. 

he sealed was at once conveyed to Pope 
Clement; it proved to be a memorial from 
Mar, of Scotland, addressed to the 
Pon Ig set out by describing the wig 
which she had sustained, the mock trial to w 
she had been subjected, and the sentence of divorce 
which had been pronounced her. It went 
on to say that she had quitted Scotland—and that 
she was then at with the intention of 
as fast as circamstances would & 
to throw at the feet of the Pope to 
sag at his hands. But inasmuch as she feared 
King David might by means of “pried 
ie O eo the mind of his Holiness 

he subject, Queen had considered 


t Margaret 
it oxpedient to make every endeavour to forestall 
such iniquitous proceeding, if attempted, on the 





part of the Scottish monarch; and hence this mp- 
morial which she now lost no time in transmit 
to his Holinese—hence also the protest which she 
thus proclaimed against the decree of divorce pro- 
nounced by the Synod of Urquhart Castle. Further- 
— Queen Margaret prayed in this memorial that 
his Holiness would not ratify that decree until he 
should have heard her own self-exculpation; and 
finally that on her arrival at Avignon, he would 
receive her in such a manner as might become her 
queenly rank and royal station. 
A note appended to this memorial, set forth that 
it would bé presented to his Holiness the Pope.by 
t's well-beloved brother, Fleming Lord of 
Liddesdale, who having joined her at Rotterdam, 
counselled her to take immediate step towards 
the proclamation of her innocence and the vindica- 
tion of her character. Thus, when the memorial 
and the note were read, it was of course surmised 
that the young traveller who had ridden so fast 
mast be the Lord of Liddesdale himself; and if any 
doubt were entertained on the ao it was set 
at rest at the expiration of about thirty-six ho 
when Malcolm Seton and three or four other faithf 
retainers of Fleming, rode into Avignon and made 
inquiries for their master. Then, how great was 
their distress on sr, that he was tossing upon 
acouch in a burning fever and raving in a wild 
delirium! But from the explanations which they 
ave to the chi n and the host of the tavern, 
was indeed but little astonishing that the Lord of 
Liddesdale should be plunged into auch a state; for 
he had ridden for almost three weeks through the 
Netherlands.and the whole length of France, from 
Rotterdam to Avignon, withont allowing himself 
more than an hour’s rest at very distant intervals, 
while his brain had been in a ferment the whole 
time on account of the tremendous wrongs which 
his well-beloved sister had sustained. His faithful 
tollowers had endeavoured to keep pace with him ; 
and for the first two-thirds of the journey they had 
succeeded. But during the last week it was impos~ 
sible to obtain an adequate number of relay horses : 
Fleming had of course taken the preference in each 
case; 80 that he had outstripped his followers and 
had arrived thirty-six hours before them. Physi- 
cally they were as jaded and exhausted as he him- 
self: but mentally they had suffered little in com- 
parison,—their brains not spr gi subjected to 
the same terrific excitement as that which had pru- 
duced so fearful an effect upon their gallant young 


master. 

When all these circumstances came to the know- 
ledge of the Pope, he expressed the deepest sym-~- 
pathy on behalf of the Lord of Liddesdale; and he 
also spoke favourably in reference to t's 
cause, declaring his conviction that it must be a 
good one to have excited so much affectionate zeal 
and magnanimous alacrity on the part of the 
arable hepeg rr poe I oa sent ee if root 

to attend upon Dg at the ’ 
together with an intimation to the landlord of the 
establishment that he was to make sure the invalid | 


wanted for meshing: 

Two or three afterwards, messengers from 
King David of Scotland arrived at Avignon, to pre- 
vent to his Ffoliness a repost of the ncocsedtngs 
of the Synod at Urquhart So specious an¢ 
plausiBle Bate Rog wording of vy document—~s0 
paar pe respectable were the three names appended 
thereto (those of the Abbots of St. Monance, Dal- 


keith, and ot ape that the Pope would have 
mere hia Se aad ths decree if it had not 
been that this document was fotestalled by Mar- 


garet’s own memorial. Well was it, ore, for 
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tiie Scottish Queen that she a brother who 
had displayed such ardent seal and loving devotion 
in her cause ; for thé immediate result was that the 
Pope declared his opinion to be suspended, and that 
before he granted the prayer of King David fora 
confirmation of the decree, he must hear the ver- 
bal appeal which Queen aret was coming to 
make before the pontifical throne. But though 
Clement X publicly poe that his judgment 
was suspended, yet did he Wy his conduct seem to 
prove that his sentiments inclined towards the canse 
of Queen Margaret ; for he issued his mandate that 
préparations should be made for giving her a recep- 
tion according to her rank, and that a suitable habi- 
tation should be fitted up for her use. 

Early one morning, about a fortnight after the 
Lord of Liddesdale’s arrival at Avignon, two horse- 
men, covered with dust, galloped into the city, and 
proceeded straight to the pontifical palace. The 
nature of the communication which they had brought 
was speedily made known ; and the rumour ran like 
wildfire through Avignon that the high and mighty 
Prince de Seize, Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Knights, was about to pay a visit to his Holiness 
and that he was only a few hours’ distance from 
the city. Thereupon multitudes of persons began 
pouring forth on the northern road by which the 
princely cavalcade was expected to arrive; and 
the inhabitants of all the streets through which that 
cortége must pass on its way to the papal palace, 
suspended banners or rich draperies from their bal- 
conies and windows. And then, too,’ many fair 
hands were speedily occupied in weaving garlands 
and festoons of flowers to be hung to their case- 
ments, or in forming beautiful pouater to be thrown 
in the way of the great warrior-chief whose name 
was the most celebrated throughout Christendom. 
In a word, all Avignon was filled with the excite- 
ment of joy and enthusiastic delight at the prospect 
of beholding and welcoming the Teutonic hero. 

At le the princely cavalcade appeared in 
sight ; and with deafening cheers was it welcomed 
by the crowds that had gathered along the road- 
sides. Five bundred knights, clad in light eve ne 
costumes, were headed by their illustrious Gran 
Master, who was sumptuously dressed in a style 
equally convenient for rapid journeying. No armour 
wore those warriors: but their mighty broadswords 
were at their sides—the crimson plumes waved 
above their brows—and the scarves of the same 
vivid hue were suspended over their shoulders, In 
immediate attendance on Prince de Sualza himeelf, 
was Sir Conrad Rossel; and as he beheld the pin- 
nacles and towers of papal Avignon in the distance, 
he thought within himself, “By St. Jude! enough 
work has been done in the last five weeks! From 
Scotland to Hamburg—irom Hamburg to Marien- 
burg, how quick was my journey! And now from 
Marienburg to Avignon, in the suite of the Prince! 
I would wager any odds that Queen Margaret is not 
yet arrived in Avignon, and that the promise I 
made her in Scotland will be fulfilled, when I de- 
clared that on entering this city she would find 
either Prince de Salza or else his representatives 
waiting to receive her with sympathy and with 
honour !” : 

Thus thought Conrad Rossel to himeelf, as the 
brilliant cavalcade to which he belonged coptinued 
its way amidst the admiring and enthusiastic crowds 
assembled on either side. pe ee was entered ; 
and now the Grand Master of the Teutons grace- 
fully raised his plumed cap to the fair ones whose 
bright eyes looked down upon his progress, and 
whosé delicate hands showered posies on his path. 
For Avignon has, from the earliest times, been cele- 
brated for the loveliness of its women; but never 
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did beauteous eyes beam with s more enthusisftic 
admiration, nor red lips wear more charming smiles, 
nor spiel Fabes give forth more musical plaudits, 
than on ¢ on, when all were delighted to 
honour the entrance of the great Teutonic chieftain 
into theircity. And thus the illustrious Prince,with 
his brilliant cavalcade, proceeded to the papal palace, 
where the Sovereign Pontiff appeared upon the steps 
of the portico to welcom@his renowned visitor. . 

But scarcely had De Salza’s cortége arrived at ite 
destination, when a rumour reached the outskirts of 
the city that another splendid procession was ad- 
vancing, along another road, though also on the 
northern side, and therefore apparently almost from 
the same direction as that whence the Teutonic 
warriors had come, Again the populace poured 
forth from the suburbs; and the advancing caval- 
cade was soon met. First came fifty French knights, 
all clad in armour, and with the pennons waving . 
from the points of their lances. Then followed as 
many noble ladies, likewise of the French nation, 
and all mounted on palfreys elegantly caparisoned. 
Then, upon a superb steed rode a lady of marvellous 
beauty, and apparelled in the robes of royalty. 
Her immediate attendants consisted of a dosen 
faithful retainers, male and female; and the rear of 
the procession was closed by another squadron ot 
fifty Gallic knights. The rumour quickly spread 
that Queen Margaret of Scotland was about to enter 
Avignon, and that some of the greatest nobles and 
bravest knights, as well as the highest-born ladies 
of Frnce, had joined the cavalcade in order to 
express the sympathy they felt for her cause and 
their conviction of her innocence, 

With pealing shouts was Margaret welcomed ; 
and the colour came back to the cheeks that were 
pale with care and jaded with fatigue, while the fire 
was again lighted up in those eyes that had begun to 
grow dim from the same marring causes. Afd as 
the cavalcade entered Avignon, the acclaim ot 
welcome was taken up by the multitudes in the 
streets, and was poured forth by the silvery voices 
of the fair ones in the balconies and at the case- 
ments. And bright eyes looked down, and red lips 
smiled charmingly at Margaret—and kerchiefs were 
waved, and posies were thrown by tair hands—so 
that the entry of the Scottish Queen into the papal 
city was as complete an ovation as that of Prince 
de Salza himself. In this manner did the cavalcade 
proceet until it was met by two distinct guards of 

onour, each consisting of a hundred horsemen. 
One guard was composed of Teutonic knights, under 
the command of Sir Conrad Rossel, who was cor- 
dially greeted by the Queen; and the other guard 
was formed of the Pope’s own archers. hus 
grandly swollen, the cavalcade proceeded to the 

welling which had been fitted ns Fabien palatial 
magnificence for the reception of Margaret: thus 
was it that the Queen, who had quitted Scotland 
disowned, repudiated, and discarded, with but the 
poor cortége of @ dozen faithful followers,—now in 
a foreign city, in the sunny South of France, expe- 
rienced a reception more grand, more magnificent, 
and under existing circumstances more welcome, 
than any which in her own li she had ever 
known, even at the time when she was at the zenith 
of her popularity and her power! 

But from these brilliant spectacles and joyous 
pageantries let us tarn aside, te penetrate into the 
chamber of the invalid. There, at the hostelry, the 
young Lord of Liddesdale had just awakened from 
a slumber which had lasted for many hours, and 
whence he arose so refreshed and strengthened that, 
as he declared to Malcolm Seton, he felt as it he 
had gone to sleep ill iu the morning, to awake q@ite 
well at that late hour in the afternoon. For sume 
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“aa the fever had left him, and he had re- 
ced Wa coastioaraans | but he had not left 

ia chamber—and his medical attendants @Xe 
presesly commanded that he should be spared as 
much aq possible all causes of ‘excitement. Thus, 
not for an instant had Malcolm Seton—as prudent 
as he was faithful—thought of arousing his master 


to communicate the intel of Prince de Salza’s 

val, nor vently that of the Scottish Queen 
herself; becanse these were circumstances which 
must be broken delicately and judiciously. 


Nevertheless young Seton could not so far com- 
pose his countenance as to prevent Fleming, when 
awakened from that long and soothing slumber, 
from perceiving that there was a certain strange- 
ness in the looks of his favourite page,—a subdued 
joy which experienced a difficulty in concealing 

— fount that was on the very point of run- 
ning over, 

“Tell me, Malcolm—tell me,” said Fleming, 
“what has occurred? Have you any good tidings ? 
My uncle the Prince—for my uncle you know he 
a a ppoelien ? Tell res a 

ord, compose yourself,” interjected n: 
“7 beseech von te be calc 1” Bi 

“Enough, Malcolm! I understand you!” ejacu- 
lated our hero, a gleam of joy flashing in his eyes. 
ane Prince is come!—and where he is, all goes 
Ww ” 

At this moment the door opened slowly, and an- 
other page peeped into the room. 

“Come hithor, Robert!” exclaimed Fleming. 
“Speak, good yonth! You have tidings forme! Yea, 
yes—I see by your looks that you have! Ont with 
thine intelligence ! It is only auspense that kills!” 

““T see ’tis needless that further precaution should 
be taken,” said a well-known voice at the door; 
and the next moment Prince de Sulza entered the 
reony, 

The pages withdrew; and the young Lord of 
Liddasdale was now embraced in the arms of his 
uncle Pringe de Salza, For some moments Fle- 
ming sobbed with the force of his emotions, for ill- 
ness had left him weak and attenuated: and then 
he murmured, “ Alas! my-dear uncle, under what 
circumstances do we meet here, at Avignon !|—how 
different from those in which we parted nearly three 


years and a half in Scotland! Then, dear 
uncle, tie had just helped to place a crown on my 
sister's brow--—” 


“ And that crown has not fallen, Fleming,” an- 
ewored the Grand Master: “ the diadem rests upon 
her a as firmly as ever, and she is still Scotland’s 

ueen 

“ What mean” you, dear uncle?” exclaimed Fle- 
ming j “what mean you, my princely relative ?” 

“] mean, Fleming,” rejoined De Salza,—“ I mean 
—— But you must compose yourself—I mean, I say, 
that I have seen the Pope. For two hours have I 
been in conference with his Holiness--I have told 
him everything—he has listened to my representa- 
tions—and his jadgment is already delivered. Mar- 
garet is no more a discarded Queen!” 

With a ory of joy and gratitude and wild delight 
Fleming threw himself at the feet of his princely 
nnele, whose band he conveyed to his lips. De 
Salza raised him up and embraced him, saying, 
“ Margaret's triumph is even more signal at Avig- 
non it was at Dumbagton. ithout even 
7 ep her to plead her cause in his presence, 
the Sovereign Pontiff is ao convinced of her inno- 
gence, from the representations I have made to 
ae nary he 7 once oe her to the 

ighest degree by annulli:g the sentence pro- 
pounced by the Synod at Urquhart Custle!” 

* May all the blessed sings shower bounties on 


Smear —_ hen ae me ae ec I SETTER, 
ts — | 


our head, my noble and magnanimous kinsman ?’ 
dzclaimed Flamin with mingled fervour and grate- 


fal piety. “To Margaret and to me hast thou ever 
proved a genius! And, Oh Ly joy—the 


rapturous delight which experince 
when she knows that she is stall an honoured wife, 
sai high ars suspicion and re eee e are 

ry ear File nce de Salsa, 
“Ma spe iit it already. Prepare yourself for 
a revelation. She is at Avignon ! 

“ At Avignon ?” ejac our hero, in astonish- 

men : oor Bas clas a,” ined De Salza, 

ot an hoor has ela rejoin 3 
“since she alighted amidst the acclaims of the popu- 
lace, and attended in true queenly style, at the 
palatial dwelling prepared for her.” ° 

cng you have seen her?” cried Fleming 
quickly. . 

“No—not yet. I heard that she was well, but 
that you had been ill,” continued the Prince; “and 
therefore I came first to. you, my nephew. But by 
this time Margaret must have received the Sove- 
reign-Pontiff’s decree, which the Secretary of his 
Holiness promised me just now to forward to Mar- 
garet the instant it had been duly attested and 
registered.” 

“Oh, let me ay to my sister! let me hasten to 
her!” ejaculated Fleming: “let us speed together, 
that we who love her may be foremost in 
proffering our congratulations! But, Ah! why 
does not she come to me ?” 

“y the trusty Sir Conrad Rossel to break 
gently to her the tidings of your serious illness, 
whereof the Pope spoke unto me; and I r- 
more bade Sir Conrad assure your sister that she 
should presently see both myself and you.” 

“Thanks! a thousand thanks!” exclaimed our 
hero. ‘In everything art thou considerate, my 
princely kinsman! But let us away together. Do 
not remonstrate! Joy and happiness have inspired 
me with all my wonted strength !” 

‘In that case I urge naught against your wish,” 
said De Salza. “Come, Fleming—come.” 

Malcolm Seton was quickly summoned; and by 
the assistance of the page Fleming’s toilet was soon 
accomplished. Prince de Salza had come by a 
byevstreet, and in a species of incognito, to the hos- 
telry,—having only a single equerry in attendance, 
This equerry immediately surrendered up his steed 
to the Lord of Liddesdale ; and in a few minutes 
the Prince and the young nobleman alighted at the 
door ot the habitation which had been assigned for 
the use of Queen Margaret. Here they were at 
once struck on beholding a certain de of con- 
fusion : persons were hurrying to and fro—and no 
one came forward to take their steeds, from which 
they now hastily sprang. Then Arthur Curtoys, 
catching sight of them both, rushed forward with a 
countenance as pale as death, and with horror de- 
icted on every lineament. His speech was lost 
in the violent emotions which seized upon him; and 
he vainly gasped to recover it, 

“In the name of heaven, tell us what has hap- 
pened!” cried Fleming, suddenly smitten with a 
feeling which rendered him half distracted. 

“] fear, my lord—TI fear,” faltered Arthur Caur- 
toys, “ that tie sudden arrival of a paper from his 
Holiness— so abrupt—so unexpected——” ‘ 
“Tite papal Bull!” ejaculated Fleming. “Go — 
on! goon! Margaret—my si-ter-—~-” . 

«6h, sire!" said Co Rossel, at this moment 
stepping forward with an anguished expression of 
countenance; “those joyous tidings too suddenly 
imparted——they her molest a blow as 
fatal as if it had been the direst calamity itself!” 

A moan burst from the lips of Prince de Salsa: | 
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of despair parted from the tongue of | mourners were the deceased's 


But a wild 
the Lord of Liddesdale. 
_ 5 Reveet my guster!” he ejaculated in a rend- 
a : Bae dead ! Legs a eee : 
was rushing away like one demented, when 

the Grand 4 slesing a d upon his 
shoulder, held him back, saying in a voice half 
earnest, half solemn, “Fleming, it is heaven’s dis- 
pensation, and we must bow to it. Calm yourself. 
A wild grief will avail nothing. We must be 
er even in our woe.” . 

“Troe, dear kinsman! true!” murmured our 
utfhappy hero: and he proceeded slowly by the side 


of his princely uncle. 
They ascended the poe staircase, pages and 


lacqueys ene way for them, and the sentinels 
of the guard of honour presenting arms to De 
Salsa. In silence they ascended. On the landing 


they met two men whom by their apparel they knew 
to be phy-icians; and they saw by the looks of those 
ractitioners that there was indeed no room for 
ope, bat that everything was over. And thus they 
passed on, until having traversed an ante-room, 
where many of the French knights and ladies were 
whispering ominously and sadly in detached groups, 
they reached « door which stood half open: but a 
purple velvet curtain still barred their view. They 
pet : aside—and they entered the chamber of 
eat eo 

Yes—the chamber ot death! for there upon a 
couch Jay the inanimate form of Margaret: there lay 
the corpse of Scotland’s Queen! Apparelled in her 
royal robes she was, with a diadem upon her brow: 
and the sceptre had evidently fallen from her hand 
only at the moment when death had loosened the 
hoid which her fingers had upon it, Perfectly 
serene was her countenance: indeed there was the 
appearance of a smile yet lingering upon her lips: 
for oe heart had burst through joy, and not through 
grief 

By the side of the couch knelt the faithful Marion 
Galbraith and the equally devoted Maude, both so 
deeply plunged into affliction that they observed not 
the entrance of Prince de Salza and the Lord of 
Liddesdale, until they were startled by the voice of 
the latter as he suddenly ejaculated, “Oh, my sister! 
art thou gone? have I[ lust thee?” 

At the same time a moan of distress came from 
the lips of the uncle of the perished one—and then 
that mighty Teutonic warrior, an@the chivalrous 
young Lord of Liddesdale, and the two faithful 
damsels, knelt together in silent prayer by the 
couch whereon slept the remains Scotland’s 
beauteons Queen. 


CONCLUSION. 


THE mystery in respect to the messengers whom Sir 
Conrad Rossel sent off from the village near Glen 


Urquhart to the Earl of Caithness and the Lord of 
Liddesdale, was one day explained by the dis- 
covery of their bodies, together with those of 
their steeds, at the foot of a precipice, down 
which they had fallen,—having go doubt mis- 
taken their way in the gloom of a mist. 
vignon 
thin the 


The vody of t was conveyed fro 
to Scotland, where it was entombed 

sacred walls of Melrose. The obseqnies were of 
royal magnificence, and were attended by the 
greatest nobles of the realm, who with trae Scottish 
magnanimity gathered there on the solemn occasion 
to express their sympathy for the lost one, and their 
abhorrence of the persecutions which she had en- 
dured at’ the hands of the King. The chiel 





Taunt be 
uncle the Grand Master, and the ed 
ie cong wagon Abbot t Milton. on 

other un Oo 
fall choir of monks and aco pers 

At about the same time the Earl of 
was released from the captivity in which he was 
thus only for a few weeks held at 
Castle; and before ancther year 
Time’s absorbing catalogue of dates, . 
Marion Galbraith to the altar. Long did they live 
—happy was their married life—and a blooming 
family did they rear in the practice of their own 
virtues : and to the very letter were fulfilled the 
prophetic words which the Earl spoke in the ravine 
near Urquhart Castle, when he said to Mande, “Go 
and tell Marion Galbraith that I am deeply touched 
by her noble conduct towards the persecuted Queen, 
and that I entertain the profound conviction so , 
loyal a subject and so sincere a friend cannot feil 
to make a | ee and loving wife!” 

Arthur eat was taken into the service of 
the Lord of Liddesdale; and we need hardly in- 
form the reader that the faithful youth conducted 
Maude to the altar when an adequate period of 
mourning for the deceased Queen had passed. 

Lady Galbraith survived the Queen’s death but a 
very short time. The King, as a reward for her 
treacherous complicity in his plots against Mar- 
garet, settled upon her a pension; and she ac- 
cepted a matrimonial overture made to her by the 
Lord Chamberlain. But on the very eve of the 
bridal-day she was suddenly smitten with para- 
lysis; and in less than a weck she had ceased to 
exist. 

The Earl of Caithness lived to an advanced 
and dying full of honours was interred in the vaults 
of Roslin,—not stretched upon a stone bier, with his 
armour for a sable shroud, like so many mémbers 
of his illustrious ancestry—but sealed up in a marble 
mausoleum, on which the duteous love of those 
whom he left behind caused a memorial of his many 
virtues to be inscribed. As the title and estates were 
not vested exclusively in male heirs, mf descended 
to Albertina; and when she became Countess of 
Caithness, it was by no means difficult to procure 
from the Scottish monarch, Robert II, who then filled 
the throne, a decree bestowing the earldom on her 
gallant and noble husband. Thus, while still in 
the prime of life, our hero and heroine, as Earl 
and Countess of Caithness, took pussession of 
Roslin Castle; and there they passed the greater 
portion of the remainder of their existence, which 
was a long and a4 happy one, and the sunlight of 
which was obscured only by the shade which now 
and then was naturally thrown by the recollection 
of the wrongs and premature death of the lamented 


Margaret. 

As for King David, his conduct towards his 
Queen procured for him the hatred and contempt of 
the t mass of his subjects; and all his most 
powerful nobles withdrew themselves in disgust 
from his court. Fathers, husbands, and brothers 
respectively bade their daughters, wives, and sisters, 
abstain from appearing at any of those scenes of 

leasure or of guiety where the King was likely to 

present; and feeling himself loathed and 
shunned by his people, he shat himself up in Edin- 
burgh Castle, where a painful illness seised upon 
him. Wounded in mind aud tortured in body, the 
miserable monarch felt that even from the tomb 
his injured Queen was avenged; and surviving her 
but three years, he surrendered up his troubled 
irit, his last agonising words being an adjuration 
that pardon might be granted by the hauntiug sade 
of Margaret} 


dere 
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, Six-Canrad Rossel disappeared, to the astonish- 
ment and grief of all who knew him, a very short 
time after the incidents which occurred at Avignon; 
and many years elapsed ere it was discovered what 
had become of him. Then it was ascertained that 
he had risen to the rank of Abbot in a celebrated 
Rhenish monastery, which he had entered at the 
time of his mysterious disap, earance from the 
world. On his deathbed be confessed that he had 
embraced the cow] and rosary in order to make his 
peace with heaven on account of the implacable 
sternness with which he had doomed bis sister to 


THk 


death : but he died serenely and tranquilly, in the 
fullest confidence that an ample atonement had 
been made. . 

It now only remains for us to speak of Prince de 
Salsa ; and of him we need say no more than that he 
lived to a good old age, extending the bounds of his 
dominion—ever protecting the cause of the deserv- 
ing weak against the unjust strong—giving laws to 
sovereigns and potentates when it suited his humane 

d magnanimous policy so to do—asnd at his death 
fearing ehind him the grandest name that was ever 
enrolled in the annals of Teutonic Chivalry. 


EXD. 


